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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  III.-PART  IL 


It  is  ten  years  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition 
of  that  part  of  Commercial  Organic  Analysis  which 
treated  of  Alkaloids  and  Tar  Bases.  These  subjects 
then  occupied  about  120  pages.  In  the  edition  now 
issued  570  pages  have  already  been  printed,  and  I  feel 
reluctantly  compelled  to  publish  the  subject-matter 
now  ready  as  Part  II.  of  Volume  III.,  leaving  the 
sections  on  the  less  important  Alkaloids  and  the 
chapters  on  Animal  Bases,  Cyanogen  Compounds, 
Proteids,  &c.  ,  to  be  issued  separately  as  Part  III. 

In  Part  II.,  now  published,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe  fully  and  accurately  such  of  the  Organic 
Bases  as  have  any  practical  interest,  and  to  give 
reliable  information  as  to  their  sources.  The  Amines, 
Hydrazines,  and  Pyridine  and  its  Derivatives  are 
now  considered  for  the  first  time.  The  Antipyretics, 
and  other  synthetical  remedies  with  which  modern 
Chemistry  has  enriched  medicine,  are  described  fuUy, 
in  cases  where  they  fall  appropriately  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  Volume ;  and  I  believe  the  sections  on 
Antipyrine,  Antifebrin,  Phenacetin,  Thalline,  &c., 
contain  a  resumd  of  all  published  information  on  their 
respective  subjects.  In  the  Chapter  on  Vegetable 
Alkaloids  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  the  more 
important  articles  as  complete  and  trustworthy  as 
possible,  and  in  this  endeavour  have  received  most 
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valuable  assistance  from  Mr  W.  Chattaway,  Mr  A.  J. 
Cownley,  Mr  R.  A.  Cripps,  Mr  D.  B.  Dott,  Mr  A.  W. 
Gerrard,  Mr  0.  Hehner,  Dr  B.  H.  Paul,  Mr  M.  J. 
Sheridan,  Dr  C.  R.  Alder  Wright,  and  Mr  R.  Wright, 
who  have  kindly  perused  and  corrected  some  of  the 
more  important  sections.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  article  on  Aconite  Bases  occupies  44  pages, 
that  on  Atropine  and  its  Allies  27,  Coca  Alkaloids  23, 
Opium  Alkaloids  67,  Cinchona  Alkaloids  79,  and  Tea 
and  Coffee  27  pages  each,  it  is  evident  that  these 
gentlemen  had  no  light  task. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  zealous  assistance  of 
Mr  G.  E.  Scott  Smith,  Mr  C.  M.  Caines,  Mr  G.  S.  A. 
Caines,  and  other  workers  in  my  laboratory,  in 
researches  on  the  Assay  of  Aconite  Bases,  the  Deter- 
mination of  Caffeine,  and  much  similar  original  experi- 
mental work,  the  results  of  which  will  be  found 
duly  recorded. 

In  the  sections  on  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa,  which 
conclude  the  Volume  and  together  occupy  73  pages, 
I  have  incorporated  nearly  every  item  of  trustworthy 
information  of  a  chemical  nature  within  my  knowledge, 
and  I  believe  these  articles  will  be  found  of  service  by 
many  besides  professional  chemists. 

Part  III.,  completing  the  work,  will  be  published 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  followed  at  no 
distant  date  by  a  New  Edition  of  the  earlier  Volumes. 


ALFRED  H,  ALLEN. 


101,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  Ist  October  1892. 
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AMINES  AND  AMMONIUM  BASES. 


WuBTZ,  in  1848,  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
of  ammonia,  H3N,  could  be  replaced  by  ethyl,  CgH^,  and 
shortly  afterwards  A.  W.  Hofmann  proved  that  the  substitution 
by  ethyl  and  other  alkyl  radicals  could  be  extended  to  the  second 
and  third  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  new  bodies  thus  produced  being 
powerfully  alkaline  and  in  other  respects  closely  resembling 
ammonia  itself.  Hofmann  called  these  new  bases  amines, 
and  proved  them  to  be  the  simplest  members  of  a  numerous  class 
of  synthetically  producible  compounds.  He  classified  them  as 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines,  according 
as  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  ammonia- 
molecule  were  replaced  by  alcoholic  or  alkyl  radicals.  As  these 
atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be,  and  very  often  are,  replaced  by  two  or 
more  different  organic  radicals,  mixed  amines  exist,  and  are 
capable  of  numerous  metameric  modifications.  Thus  a  base  having 
the  empirical  formula  CgH^N  may  have  any  one  of  the  five 
following  constitutions : — 


2.  Butyl-methyl-amine,    .     .     ,     ,    .     CHj  >  N 

H  j 

3.  Propyl-ethyl-amine, CgHg  >N 

H  j 

C3H 

4.  Propyl-dimethyl-amine,    ,     .     .     .      CH^ 

CH3 

5.  Diethyl-methyl-amine^     •    •    •    .    CJB.^ 

CH, 
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Of  these  metameric  bases,^  the  first  only  is  a  primary  monamine  ; 
the  second  and  third  are  secondary  amines ;  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  tertiary  bases.  They  could  be  distinguished  by  their  behaviour 
with  ethyl  iodide,  nitrous  acid,  and  the  other  reactions  described 
on  page  4  et  seq. 

The  hydrogen  of  ammonia  may  also  be  replaced  by  an  acid 
radical,  such  as  acetyl  or  benzoyl,  when  the  resultant  com- 
pound no  longer  possesses  basic  properties,  and  is  termed  an 
amide  (e,g.,  acetamide,  CjHgO.NHj).  Mixed  compounds  alsa 
exist,  such  as 


which  may  be  called  either  methyl-acetamide  or  acetyl- 
methylamine.  Bases  are  also  known  which  are  derived  from 
the  replacement  of  certain  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  two,  three,, 
and  even  four  associated  molecules  of  ammonia,  the  products  being 
called  respectively  diamines,  triamines,  and  tetramines, 
which  closely  resemble  the  monamines  in  their  general  characters^ 
The  following  are  examples  of  such  bases  : — 


MONAMINBS — 

PhMylandne 
(AnUine). 


(CA) 

H 
H 


}^ 


Diamines — 

P?ienylene-dianUfkd, 

H, 


vneHManwne 
■2      ) 


DiethylanUfu. 


(CA) 

H 


Diethplene-diamine. 

H,    ) 


Trimethiflafnint, 


(CH,) 
(CH,) 


I'' 


TrUthylen&-^iamine, 


Trumines — 

DitthyleM'triamine, 

Tbtramines — 


TrUthyUne-triamine. 


H 


8 


i.ff 


(C,H,)" 

(CA)" 


N. 


Triethylen^tetramine, 

^«    In 
(c  A),"  I  ^* 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  formulae  in  the  text  do  not  exhaust  all  possible- 
modifications  of  the  base  C5H13N,  as  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  various* 
isomeric  modifications  of  which  propyl,  butyl,  and  amyl  are  susceptible. 
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Interesting  bases  are  also  obtainable  by  the  substitution  of  organic 
radicals  for  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  H3P,  HgAs,  and  HgSb. 

The  majority  of  the  known  bodies  of  the  amine  class  are 
synthetical  compounds  of  great  scientific  but  little  practical  interest. 
Some  few  amines  have  been  found  to  exist  naturally  in  plants 
(e.^.,  trimethylamine,  conine),  and  others  are  met  with  in  animal 
fluids  {e.g,,  urea),  or  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  animal 
matters  (leucine,  glycocine).  The  tar-bases  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  amine  class,  aniline  and  toluidine  being 
primary,  and  pyridine  and  quinoline  tertiary  monamines. 
Piperidine,  conine,  and  sarcocine  are  examples  of 
secondary  monamines;  while  urea  and  diamidobenzene 
may  be  regarded  as  diamines,  and  biuret  and  guanidine  as 
triamines.  Choline  and  neurine  are  related  to  the  tetra- 
alkyl-ammonium  bases.  The  monamines  may  be  advantageously 
considered  at  the  present  stage,  but  the  majority  of  the  amine  bases 
will  be  more  conveniently  described  in  other  chapters. 


MOITAMINES. 

These  bases  are  derived  from  one  molecule  of  ammonia  by  the 
substitution  of  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  by  an  equivalent 
number  of  alkyl  radicals.  The  first  body  obtained  of  this  class 
was  ethylamine,  CgHg.NHg,  prepared  by  Wurtz  in  1848 
by  distilling  ethyl  cyanurate  with  caustic  potash.  Methylamine, 
Cng.!NH2,  was  obtained  by  the  same  chemist  in  the  following  year, 
by  the  distillation  of  methyl  isocyanate  (acetonitrile)  with  caustic 
alkaU :— 2K0H  +  CH3.N.CO  =  KgCOg  +  CHg-NHg . 

Hofmann  obtained  the  monamines  by  the  reaction  of  an  alkyl 
iodide  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia.  The  reaction  is 
not  a  simple  one,  all  three  monamines  being  formed  together 
with  a  tetra-alkylated  ammonium  base.  Thus,  when  ethyl  iodide 
is  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  there 
are  obtained : — 

Hydriodide  of  ammonia,     .     .     ,  H3N,HI  =  H^NI 

„  monoethylamine,  .      (C2Hg)H2N,HI  =  (C2H5)H8NI 

„  diethylamine,        .     (C2H6)2HN,HI  =  (C2H6)2HjNI 

triethylamine,       .         (C2H6)3N,HI  =  (C2H5)3HNI 

Iodide  of  tetra-ethyl-ammonium, .  (C2H5)3N,C2HgI  =  (C2H5)^N1 

Similar  products  result  when  bromide  or  chloride  of  ethyl 
la  substituted  for  the  iodide,  except  as  to  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  amines  obtained.  Thus  chloride  of  ethyl  produces  almost 
exclusively  EtH^Cl,  with   small   quantities  of   EtjH^NCl   and 
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Et^NCl ;  ethyl  bromide  gives  chiefly  EtHjNBr,  with  very  appreciable 
quantities  of  EtgHjNBr  and  Et^HNBr,  but  veiy  little  Et^NBr; 
while  ethyl  iodide  produces  EtHjNI,  EtgHjNI,  and  EtjHNI  in 
about  equal  proportions,  as  well  as  very  appreciable  quantities  of 
Et^NI  (Groves,  Jottr,  Chem,  Soc,  xiii.  331). 

A  similar  series  of  products  is  obtained  by  heating  iodide, 
bromide,  or  nitrate  of  methyl  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  in 
methyl  alcohol.  When  the  methyl  nitrate  and  ammonia  solution 
are  used  in  equivalent  proportions  for  the  reaction — MeNOj+ 
H^^MeHjNjHNOg,  monomethylamine  is  the  chief  product^ 
though  more  or  less  of  each  of  the  more  highly  substituted  pro- 
ducts is  also  formed.  With  excess  of  methyl  nitrate,  the  nitrate 
of  tetramethyl-ammonium,  Me^N.KOj,  is  p^duced  in 
large  excess,  and  the  same  quaternary  compound  is  formed  if 
methyl  bromide  or  iodide  be  substituted  for  the  nitrate. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  products  obtained  by  treating  alkyl 
iodides,  &c.,  with  alcoholic  ammonia  is  due  to  the  tendency  of 
the  amines  first  produced  to  react  on  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  alkyl  iodide  or  other  salt  to  form  ammonium  iodide  and 
more  highly  substituted  amines.     Thus : — 

H3N + C2H5I = (c^^)B^m. 

(C  A)H^ + C,H,I  =  (C2H,)H,NI 
(C^,)^ + C AI = (C2H,)3HNI 

The  hydriodides  of  the  amines  similarly  react  with  alkyl  iodides 
in  presence  of  ammonia  to  form  ammonium  iodide  and  more 
highly  substituted  amines. 

From  these  reactions  it  follows  that  the  hydriodide  of  diethyl- 
amine,  for  instance,  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  bromide  or 
iodide  of  ethyl  with  a  calculated  amount  of  mono-ethylamine  in 
a  sealed  tube.  A  great  variety  of  mixed  amines  may  be  obtained 
by  precisely  similar  means. 

DlBTINGTION    AND    SEPARATION    OF    PRIMARY,    SbCONDARY,    AND 

Tertiary  Monamines. 

a.  If  an  amine  be  heated  to  100**,  under  pressure,  with  an  excess 
of  alkyl  iodide,  a  quaternary  iodide  will  at  length  be 
formed,  and  the  problem  whether  the  original  base  was  a  primary, 
secondaiy,  or  tertiary  amine  will  be  solved  by  comparing  the 
composition  of  the  ultimate  product  with  that  of  the  original 
base  or  its  hydriodide.  Thus,  if  methyl  iodide  has  been  the 
alkylising  agent  employed,  the  iodide  of  the  compound  ammonium 
ultimately  obtained  will  differ  from  the  hydriodide  of  the  original 
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base  by  ZCS^,  if  the  amine  was  primaiy ;  by  2GH^  if  seconduj ; 
and  by  CHj,  if  tertiaiy. 

&  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  method  devised  by 
A.  W.  Hofmann  for  the  separation  of  the  mixed  amines 
leeulting  from  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  alcoholic  ammonia: — 
The  product  of  the  reaction  is  filtered  from  ammonium  iodide, 
which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  the  alcoholic  liquid,  and  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  to  get  rid  of  excess  of  alcohol,  free  ammonia,  and 
tinchanged  alkyl  iodide.  The  residue  is  then  distilled  with  caustic 
potash,  when  the  hydriodides  of  the  amines  are  decomposed,  the 
bases  volatilising,  while  the  iodide  of  the  tetra-alkylated  ammonium 
base  remains  in  the  retort  unchanged  by,  and  insoluble  in,  the 
strong  potash  solution.  The  mixture  of  amines  is  conducted  over 
caustic  lime,  and  then  condensed  by  passage  through  a  well-cooled 
tube.  The  bases  are  then  treated  in  a  flask  with  one  and  half  times 
their  weight  of  ethyl  oxalate  (previously  dried  over  calcium 
chloride),  which  is  added  gradually  through  a  tapped  funnel.  This 
has  no  action  on  triethylamine  or  other  tertiary  bases,  but  converts 
diethylamine  into  liquid  ethyl  diethy  1-oxamate,  and 
mono-ethylamine  into  solid  die  thy  1-ox  amid e,^  according  to 
the  following  equations  : — 

1.  (CA)sCA  +  2(C,H^NH, = C3O,  I  NH(C A)  "^  ^^^^"^^^^ 

EUO'l  oxalate.  Bthylamine.  Diethyl-oxamlde.  AlcoboL 

Ithyl  oxalate.  niethjlaxaiae.      Btbyl  Dlethyl-oxaroate.         AlooboL 

The  liquid  gets  very  hot,  but  for  the  completion  of  the  reaction 
the  mixture  should  be  heated  to  100**  for  several  days  in  a 
closed  vessel.  The  triethylamine,  which  has  taken  no  part  in 
the  reaction,  is  then  distilled  off  on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is 
well  cooled,  and  the  solid  oxamide  separated  from  the  liquid  oxamate 
by   pressure.*     On   subsequent   distillation   with    caustic   potash, 

^  Diethyloxamida  may  also  be  separated  from  the  ethyl  dietbylozamste 
by  cold  water,  in  wbich  the  former  diBSolves  easily,  the  latter  very  sparingly. 
If  hot  water  be  used,  the  separation  is  more  perfect  and  the  residual  oxamate 
quite  pure ;  but  some  of  it  suffers  hydrolysis  and  goes  into  solution  as 
diethyloxamic  acid, 

■  Some  ethyl  monoethyloxamate,  C^OA  ^*KG^  ^  always  formed  from 
tha  piimaxy  amines  in  this  reaction. 
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these  compounds  yield  the  primary  and  secondary  amines  respec- 
tively:— 

1.  CA(NH.C,H,)8+2H.(OK)=C,02(OK)2+2H(NH.C,H4) 

The  foregoing  process  is  available,  with  certain  modifications  in 
detail,  for  the  separation  of  the  amines  of  methyl  and  other  homo- 
logues  of  ethyl,  and,  in  fact,  is  of  general  application  for  the  separa- 
tion of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines;  the  first  class 
forming  oxamides,  the  second  oxamic  ethers,  and  the  third  being 
unacted  on  by  ethyl  oxamate. 

An  important  modification  in  the  foregoing  method  has  been 
made  byDuvillier  and  B u i s i n e  {Ann.  Chim, Phys., [5], xxiii 
289),  who  operate  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  bases.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  primary  amines  are  converted  by  ethyl  oxalate 
into  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  oxamides,  while  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  bases  are  unchanged,  or  at  any  rate  remain  wholly  in 
solution.  After  separating  the  oxamides  by  filtration,  the  mother- 
liquor  ^  [is  boiled  for  some  time,  which  causes  the  hydrolysis  of  the 
ethyl  diethyloxamate  with  formation  ofdiethyloxamic  acid, 
(C2H5)2N.C202.0H,  and  the  further  change  of  this  into  the  acid 
oxalate  of  diethy  lamine,  (C2H5)2HN.H2C204.i  This  salt 
separates  on  cooling,  and  yields  the  free  base  on  distillation  with 
alkali.  The  filtrate]  is  distilled  with  potash,  the  bases  dried  by 
caustic  potash,  and  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol.  On  adding  ethyl 
oxalate  to  this  solution  the  secondary  amines  are  converted  into 
oxamic  ethers,  while  any  remaining  primaiy  amines  are  converted 
into  the  corresponding  oxamides.  After  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours  to  complete  the  reaction,  the  alcohol 
and  unchanged  tertiary  bases  are  distilled  off  on  the  water-bath. 
The  oxamates  remaining  in  the  retort  may  be  converted  into  calcium 
salts  by  treatment  with  milk  of  lime,  or  the  secondary  bases  at 
once  liberated  and  recovered  by  distillation  with  caustic  potash.^ 

^  The  treatment  described  in  the  brackets  is  optional,  and  chiefly  of  advan- 
tage in  the  separation  of  ethylamines. 

'  The  conversion  into  calcium  salts  is  especially  suitable  for  the  treatment 
of  the  ethylamines.  The  precipitated  calciiun  diethyloxamate  and  monoethyl- 
ozamate  are  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  alcohol,  which  precipi- 
tates the  remainder  of  the  calcium  salts.  The  precipitates  are  treated  with 
boiling  water,  when  the  monoethylozamate  dissolves,  and  is  deposited  again 
on  cooling  in  large  crystals,  which  on  distillation  with  potash  yield  ethylamine. 
On  concentrating  and  cooling  the  mother-liquors,  calcium  diethyloxamate 
separates.  It  is  recrystallised  from  alcohol,  washed  with  ether  to  remove  any 
adhering  ozamide,  and  distilled  with  potash,  when  it  yields  pore  didhylamine. 
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Duvillier  and  Buisine  have  applied  this  method  to  the  analysis 
of  the  complex  mixture  of  amines  present  in  commercial  trimethyl- 
amine  from  vinasses  (page  13).  A.  Miiller  {Bidl.  Soc.  Chim,, 
xliL  202 ;  Jour.  Chem,  Soc.,  xlviii.  501)  has  described  a  method 
for  the  separation  of  amines  based  on  much  the  same  principle. 

The  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  monamines  may  also  be 
distinguished  by  the  following  reactions  : — 

c.  If  a  primary  monamine  be  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  and  chloro- 
form, the  characteristic  and  highly  disagreeable  odour  of  the  corre- 
sponding carbamineorisonitrileis  evolved,  according  to  the 
reaction  :— MeNHg + CHClj  +  3KH0  =  MeNC  +  SHjjO  +  3KC1. 

ef .  If  a  primary  fatty  monamine  be  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  measures  of  alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide,  and  the  liquid 
then  boiled  down  to  one-half,  athiocarbamate  will  be  formed 
thus :— 2MeNH2+  CS2=MeNH.CS.S.NMeH8. 

If  the  resultant  liquid  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  or 
ferric  chloride,  a  pungent  odour  of  mustard  oil  will  be  produced, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  an  alkyl  iso-thiocyanate  :^ — 

MeNH.CS.S.NMeH3 + HgClg  =  HgS  +  MeNCS  +  NMeHjCl. 

e.  Nitrous  acid  cowveits prtmaT^  fatty  monamines  into  the  corre- 
sponding alcohols :— MeHjN  +  NO.OH  =  Me.OH  +  OH2+ Ng. 

Aromatic  primary  amines  {e.g.,  aniline)  are  converted  by 
nitrous  acid  into  diazo-compounds  : — PhNHgH- NO.OH  = 
PLNiKOH-j-HgO. 

Secondary  amines,  whether  fatty  or  aromatic,  are  converted  by 
nitrous  acid  into  nitrosamines,  thus  : — MejNH  +  NO.OH  = 
Me2N.NO  +  H20.  The  nitrosamines  are  yellow  liquids,  of  neutral 
character  and  aromatic  odour,  volatile  without  decomposition  in  a 
current  of  steam.  Weak  reducing  agents  convert  them  into 
hydrazines  (page  27) ;  but  by  more  powerful  hydrogenising 
agents,  or  by  warming  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  they  are 
reconverted  into  the  original  secondary  amines. 

Nitrous  acid  has  no  action  on  tertiary  fatty  amines.  It  converts 
most  tertiary  aromatic  amines  into  nitroso-derivatives 
which  still  possess  basic  properties. 

In  practice,  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  amines  is  best 
effected  by  distilling  their  hydrochlorides  with  a  strong  solution  of 
potassium  or  sodium  nitrite.  If  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorides 
of  the  three  methylamines  be  thus  treated,  the  monomsthylamine 
is  destroyed  (with  formation  of  methyl  alcohol,  which  will  be  found 

^  In  the  caae  of  aromatic  primary  amines,  the  product  is  usnally  a  thio-urea, 
which  requires  to  be  treated  with  phosphoric  pentoxide  to  obtain  the  iso-thio 
cyanate. 
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in  the  distillate),  dimethylamine  is  converted  into  dimethyl- 
nitrosamine,  which  distiLa/  while  the  hydrochloride  of  tri- 
methylamine  remains  in  the  retort  (mixed  with  excess  of  the 
metallic  nitrite),  and  on  distilling  it  with  caustic  alkali  the  free 
base  can  be  obtained. 

/.  Both  primary  and  secondary  monamines  react  with  aldehydes 
to  form  indifferent  bodies.  The  reaction  between  oenanthol  and 
mono-  and  di-methylamine  respectively  is  as  follows : — 

HJ.N.GH3 + CeHi,.CHO  =  HjO + CeHi^CKNCHj ;  and 

2HN(CH3)2 + CeHj^CHO  =  H,0  +  CeHi3.CH[N(CH3)  J^. 

This  reaction  has  been  utilised  by  Schif  f  {Annalen,  clix.,  158) 
for  the  volumetric  assay  of  amines.  The  base  is  dissolved  in 
benzene,  fused  calcium  chloride  added,  and  then  a  standard  solution 
of  oananthol  in  benzene  dropped  in  from  a  burette  as  long  as  water 
continues  to  separate.  Each  addition  of  the  odnanthol  solution 
produces  a  turbidity  from  separation  of  water,  but  this  is  absorbed 
by  the  calcium  chloride  on  gentle  agitation.  As  a  primary  amine 
reacts  with  twice  as  much  oenanthol  as  the  corresponding  secondary 
amine,  the  proportions  of  the  two  in  a  mixture  can  be  estimated  from 
the  result  of  the  titration,  provided  the  mean  combining  weight  of 
the  mixture  be  known,  or  ascertained  in  a  separate  experiment  by 
titration  with  standard  acid. 

g.  The  acidferrocyanides  of  the  tertiary  amines  are 
remarkably  insoluble  in  water.  They  are  precipitated  on  adding 
potassium  f  errocyanide  to  the  solutions  of  the  amines  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  bases  can  be  recovered  from  their  ferro- 
cyanides  by  treating  the  precipitate  with  solution  of  cupric  sulphate, 
filtering,  and  removing  the  sulphuric  acid  and  excess  of  copper  from 
the  filtrate  by  baryta- water. 

Gbnbrio  Characters  of  MoNAMiNBaa. 

The  monamines,  as  a  class,  are  readily  volatile  liquids,  of  lower 
specific  gravity  than  water.  Their  boiling-points  rise  with  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  They  are  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  yellow  flame;  and  the  lower  members  dissolve 
with  great  facility  in  water,  forming  strongly  alkaline  liquids 
of  an  ammoniacal  odour.  From  their  solutions,  ethylamine  and 
the  higher  homologues  can  be  separated  by  saturating  the  liquid 
with  caustic  potash.     By  boiling  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  free 

^  On  separating  the  nitrosamine,  which  forms  a  yellow  oil,  from  the  aqueoui 
distillate,  treating  it  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  passing  hydro 
chloric   acid  gas  till  the  liquid  is  homogeneous,  the  hydrochloride  of  the 
secondary  amine  is  formed,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  solution. 
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bases,  or  of  their  salts  after  adding  excess  of  lime  or  fixed  caustic 
alkali,  the  monamines  can  be  completely  volatilised,  and  con- 
densed again  in  water  or  acid,  and  titrated  in  the  same  manner 
as  ammonia.  The  monamines  are  all  powerful  bases,  closely 
resembling  ammonia  in  their  general  characters.  They  form 
crystallisable  salts,  and  yield  chloroplatinates,  chlor- 
a  u  r  a  t  e  s,  and  alums,  exactly  similar  in  characters  and  consti- 
tution to  the  corresponding  compounds  of  ammonia.  The  mona- 
mines precipitate  magnesium  salts,  but  the  precipitated  mag- 
nesium hydroxide  dissolves  in  the  amine  hydrochloride,  forming 
a  double  salt  from  the  solution  of  which  phosphate  of  sodium 
precipitates  an  amino-magnesium  phosphate.  The  amines  thus 
behave  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  ammonia. 

The  only  amines  (not  described  in  other  chapters)  requiring 
detailed  consideration  are  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
monamines  of  methyl  and  ethyl.  These  bodies  are  typical  of 
the  amines  generally,  and  most  of  the'  statements  made  respecting 
them  would  be  true  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  class.  Their 
aqueous  solutions  dissolve  silver  chloride,  and  behave  .in  much 
the  same  manner  as  ammonia  with  metallic  salts;  but  there  are 
some  interesting  differences,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  next  page, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  of  the  precipitates 
which  ^re  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia  are  undissolved  by  the 
amines,  and  vice  versa} 

In  all  cases  a  solution  of  aluminium  phosphate  in  hydrochloric 
acid  behaves  similarly  to  a  solution  of  aluminium  chloride  (Taylor). 

MothylaiXnine.     Monomethylamine. 

CH3 
CH^N=    H 
H 

Methylamine  exists  ready-formed  in  Mercuricdia  annua  and 
M,  perenniSf  and,  as  obtained  (in  an  impure  state)  from  these 
plants,  was  formerly  known  as  mercurialine.  It  also  exists 
in  herring- brine,  coal-tar,  bone -oil,  and  the  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood,^  beetroot  molasses  (vinasses)^  and  certain  alkaloids 

1  The  author  is  indebted  to  Leo  Taylor  for  repeating  and  enlarging 
on  the  experiments  of  Y  i  n  c  e  n  t,  on  whose  observations  the  table  is  chiefly 
founded.  Several  blanks  in  the  observations  of  Vincent  have  been  filled  by 
Taylor. 

'  The  presence  of  the  amines  of  methyl  in  pyroligneous  add  and  wood  spirit 
is  probably  due  to  the  reaction  of  acetone  and  ammonia:— C3HfO  + NH3 — 
C2H40+(CHs).NH3.     This  equation  has  been  experimentally  verified. 
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Metallic 
Salt. 

Ammonia, 

Ethylamine. 

MethyVamiM, 

Dimethyl- 
amine. 

Trimetkyl. 
amine. 

(efl8),iir 

Aluminium. 

Insoluble 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

• 

(nearly). 

Cobalt 

Blue  precipi- 
tate ;  sol- 

Insoluble. 

Blue;  insol- 

Blue; insol- 

Blue;  inaolp 

uble  in 

uble  in 

uble  in 

uble  in  ex- 

excess; 

excess; 

excess; 

cess  to 

turned 

turned 

turned 

brown 

brownish 

brownish 

brownish 

. 

solution. 

on  heating. 

on  heating. 

on  heating. 

NickeL 

Soluble  in 

Insolubleu 

Apple-green ; 

Apple-green ; 
insoluble 

Apple-green; 
insoluble 

excess  to 

Insoluble 

violet-blue 

in  excess. 

in  excess. 

inexoeas. 

solution. 

7Jnc 

Very  soluble. 

Soluble 

Soluble  in 

Soluble  in 

Soluble  in 

large  ex- 

large ex- 

very large 

cess;  re- 

cess;  re- 

excess: 
reppted 
on  heating. 

pptedon 
neatlng. 

ppted  on 
heating. 

■ 

Cadmium. 

Soluble. 

Insolableu 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

SUver. 

Brownish ; 

M* 

Brownish ; 

Brownish : 
soluble  in 

Dirty  brown 

very  sol- 

soluble in 

ppte 
clianging 

uble  in  ex- 

large ex- 

large ex- 

cess. 

cess;  re 

cess;  re- 

to black ; 

ppted  on 

ppted  on 

sol.  large 

warming. 

warming. 

excess  to 
dark  solu- 
tion ;  re- 
ppted on 
warming. 

Cuprio. 

Blue ;  sol- 

Soluble with 

Blue:  soluble 

Blue ;  partly 
soluble  in 

Blue ;  partly 

uble  in 

difficulty 

in  large 

soluble  in 

excess  to 

in  excess. 

excess  to 

large  ex- 

large ex- 

deep blue 

deep  blue 

cess  ;  re- 

cess; re- 

solution. 

solution ; 

ppted  dirty 
brown  on 

ppted  dirty 
brown  on 

reppted 

dirty 

boiling. 

boiling. 

brown  on 

1x)iling. 

Mercuric. 

White. 

■•• 

White ;  in- 

White; sol- 

Yellow; 

soluble. 

uble  in 

much 

water. 

chan^g 
to  very 
pale  yel- 
low. 

Stannic. 

Insoluble. 

Very  soluble 
in  excess. 

•»• 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Antimonic. 

«»« 

•  •• 

«•• 

Soluble. 

Soluble  in 
large  ex- 

cess. 

Gold. 

Insoluble 

Soluble 

Brownish 
yellow  ppt; 

Yellow  pre- 
cipitate ; 
soluble  in 

•  •a 

readily  sol- 

uble in 

excess  to 

excess  to 

brown 

. 

orange-red 
Uquld. 

liquid. 

Buthenium. 

Insoluble. 

Soluble. 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

Lead. 

Insoluble. 

••• 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 
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(e.g.^  morphine,  codeine).  It  is  also  produced  when  caffeine  is 
boiled  with  baryta- water,  and  by  heating  hydrochloride  of  tri- 
methylamine  to  285**,  when  methyl  chloride  and  trimethylamine 
volatilise,  and  methylamine  hydrochloride  (mixed  with  some  ammo- 
nium chloride)  remains. 

Methylamine  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  on  methyl  iodide,  but  in  this  case  dimethylamine  and 
trimethylamine  are  also  produced  (page  3),  and  the  main  pro- 
duct is  iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammonium.  Methylamine  is  best 
obtained  pure  by  treating  one  equivalent  of  acetamide  with  two 
equivalente  of  bromine,  and  then  adding  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
caustic  potash  till  the  colour  of  the  bromine  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared : — 

CjjHgO.NHgH-  BrjH-  2KH0  =  CgHjO.KBrK  -|-  KBr  -|-  2H2O. 

Three  additional  equivalents  of  caustic  potash  are  now  dissolved 
to  a  10  per  cent,  solution,  and  heated  in  a  retort  to  70**  C.  The 
product  of  the  first  reaction  is  then  gradually  added  through  the 
tubulure.  The  gases  evolved  are  collected  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  on  evaporating  the  solution  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorides  of 
ammonia  and  methylamine  is  obtained,^  from  which  the  latter  only 
is  dissolved  by  absolute  alcohol.  On  distillation  with  caustic 
alkali  or  slaked  lime  the  salt  yields  the  base,  quite  free  from  di-  or 
tri-methylamine. 

Methylamine  boils  only  a  few  degrees  above  zero,  and  hence  is 
a  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures.  One  volume  of  water  at  12°'5  G. 
dissolves  1150  measures  of  the  gas,  and  hence  it  is  more  soluble 
even  than  ammonia,  which  methylamine  closely  resembles  in  odour 
and  general  characters,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  ready  inflam- 
mability— a  property  even  possessed  by  its  concentrated  aqueous 
solution.  It  bums  with  a  yellow  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxide 
water,  nitrogen,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

On  passing  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  through  methylamine, 
faydrocyanide  of  methylamine  is  produced,  and  this  is 
decomposed  by  a  continuation  of  the  treatment,  with  formation  of 
a  tarry  deposit.  When  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  methylamine 
is  decomposed  with  formation  of  hydrogen  and  ammonium 
cyanides,  methane^  and  hydrogen. 

The  behaviour  of  methylamine  with  metallic  solutions  (page  10; 
and  various  other  of  its  reactions  have  already  been  described. 
It  forms   a   series   of   readily   crystallisable   salts.     The   chloro- 

^  The  reaction  which  occurs  is  very  complex  (A.  W.  H  o  f  m  a  n  n,  £er.,  xv, 
765),  bat  the  main  decomposition  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

CH,.CO.NKBr + 2H0K  -  CO(OK),  +  KBr  +  CHs.NHa- 
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plcUinate,  (MeH3N)2PtCle,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  bat  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  crystallising  on  cooling  in  beautiful  golden-yellow 
scalea 

A  method  for  the  proximate  analysis  of  the  bases  present  in 
crude  methylamjne,  based  on  the  principles  of  the  process  described 
on  page  6^  has  been  described  by  A.  M  tL  1 1  e  r  (BtdL  Soc^  Chim^ 
xlii.  202;  Jourtk  Chem,  Soc^  xlviiL  501). 

Dimethylamme. 

CH3) 

Dimethylamine  occurs  in  Peruvian  guano  and  pyroligneous  acid, 
and  is  also  present  in  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  vinassea, 

Dimethylamine  is  readily  separated  from  the  primary  and  tertiary 
methylamines  by  converting  it  into  ethyl  dimethyloxamate 
(pages  5,  6,  14),  or  into  dimethylnitrosamine  (page  7). 
On  distilling  the  first  of  these  derivatives  with  caustic  alkali, 
or  treating  the  second  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  the  dimethyl- 
amine is  regenerated.  The  base  may  also  be  obtained  pure  by 
boiling  35  parts  of  nitroso-dimethylaniline  hydrochloride  with  a 
solution  of  15  parte  of  caustic  potash  in  400  of  water : — 

CeH4(NO).NMe2,HCl + KHO  =  KCl + CeH4(N0).0H + KNUe^. 

Dimethylamine  boils  at  8"— 9"  C,  and  closely  resembles  the 
primary  and  tertiary  methylamines.  From  the  former  it  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  non-formation  of  a  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  ethyl  oxalate  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  base  (page  6), 
and  the  non-production  of  an  isonitrile  on  treatment  with  alcoholic 
potash  and  chloroform.  From  trimethylamine  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  formation  of  a  nitrosamine  on  treating  it  with  nitrous 
acid,  or  one  of  its  salts  with  a  nitrite  (page  7). 

The  chloraplatinate^  (Mo2HaN)2PtClg,  crystallises  in  very  loi^ 
needles. 

Trimethylamine. 

CH3) 

CH3) 

Trimethylamine,  often  improperly  called  propylamine,  a  base 
having  the  constitution  (C3H^)H  N,  occurs  somewhat  frequently 
both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  former  it  occurs 
notably  in  herring-brine,  and  has  been  detected  in  urine,  unputre- 
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fied  blood  of  tiie  calf,  cod-liTer  oil,  and  other  animal  fluids.  In 
the  yegetable  kingdom,  trunethylamine  occuis  in  the  Ghenopodium 
mdvaria  (stinking  goose-foot),  from  the  leaves  of  which  it  con- 
stantly exudes;  Arnica  nwntana;  MercuricUis  annua;  the  blossoms 
of  the  pear,  white- thorn  {GratoBgvs  oxya^cantha),  hawthorn,  and 
wild  cherry ;  and  in  ergot  ^  and  other  parasites  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Trimethylamine  is  also  a  product  of  the  dry  distillation 
of  certain  alkaloids,  wood,  &c.,  bnt  especially  of  the  vinasses  or 
residue  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  spirit  from  fermented  beet- 
root molasses.  The  bases  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  this  product  are  derived  from  the  b  e  t  a  i  n  e,  C^H^qNOj,  con- 
tained in  the  molasses,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  monamines  of 
methyl,  among  which  trimethylamine  predominate^^ 

The  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  **  vinasses," 
left  after  the  distillation  of  the  fermented  beetroot-molasses,  vary 
with  the  concentration  of  the  liquid.  As  the  proportion  of  water 
decreases,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  increases,  and  the  trimethyl- 
amine is  replaced  by  the  primaiy  and  secondary  methykmines. 
The  vinasses  from  different  localities  yield  varying  proportions  of 
gaseous  and  liquid  products  on  distillAtion,  the  nitnles  and  methylic 
alcohol  appearing  to  be  the  most  variable  constituents.^ 

^  The  trimethylamine  of  ergot  is  probably  a  deoompoaition-prodiLct  of 
choline.  (CH,)aN(CjH40H).0H. 

'  The  vinaaseSf  or  spent  wash  from  the  stills,  is  evaporated  till  it  acquires  a 
specific  gravity  of  1  '31,  when  it  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation  in  cast-iron 
retorts.  The  aqueous  portion  of  the  distillate  contains: — Ammonium  car- 
bonate, sulphydrate  and  cyanide;  methyl  alcohol,  methyl  sulphide,  and  methyl 
cyanide;  various  other  bodies  of  the  fatty  series;  and  a  huge  proportion  of 
salts  of  trimethylamine.  The  tar  yields,  on  distillation  : — ammoniaeal  liquor, 
various  oila,  pyridine  bases,  solid  hydrocarbons,  phenols,  and  pitch  of  superior 
quality.  The  aqueous  liquid  is  neutralised  with  sulphuric  add  and  concen- 
trated, when  crystals  of  ammonium  sulphate  are  deposited,  and  vapours  of 
methyl  alcohol  are  evolved  together  with  methyl  cyanide  and  other  nitriles. 
The  methyl  cyanide  is  converted  in  ammonia  and  acetate  by  treatment  with 
an  alkaU :— CH,.  NO + NaHO + H^^O  -  HjN + CHf  COONa.  The  dark-colourod 
mother-liquors  retain  the  trimethylamine  sulphate,  which  is  decomposed  by 
distillation  with  lime,  the  vapours  being  passed  into  hydrochloric  acid.  The  re- 
soltant  solution  is  boiled  down  till  the  temperature  reaches  140**  C.  Ammonium 
chloride  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  and  the  mother-liquor  is  separated  and 
concentrated  till  the  boiling-point  rises  to  200"*,  the  product  forming  com- 
mercial hydrochloride  of  trimethylamine,  fix>m  which  the  free 
base  may  readily  be  obtained  by  treatment  with  lime  or  caustic  alkali 

*  In  a  specimen  of  "commercial  trimethylamine,"  prepared  from  vinaases, 
Duvillier  and  Buisine  found  only  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  trimethyl- 
amine and  some  60  per  cent,  of  dimethylamine  ;  while  the  remainder  consisted 
of  methylamine,  propylamine,  and  isobutylamine  in  about  equal  proportions ; 
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Trimethylamine  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*673  at  0^,  and  boila 
hetween  9°  and  10*  C.     When  pure  and  concentrated,  trimethyl- 

tbe  ethylamine  being  estimated  at  about  2  per  cent. ,  and  ammonia  being  absent 
{Compt.  Itend.t  Ixxxix.  48).  The  method  employed  by  these  chemists  for  the 
separation  of  the  amines  in  question  was  as  follows  {Ann,  Chim,  Phya,,  [5], 
xxiil  289) : — The  aqueous  solution  of  the  free  bases  was  treated  with  ethyl 
oxalate,  the  dense  white  precipitate  of  oxamides  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  con* 
cefttrated  by  distillation,  and  the  further  precipitate  added  to  that  previously 
obtained.  By  treating  the  precipitate  with  hot  water  it  was  separated  into 
three  fractions.  The  most  insoluble  portion  (1)  consisted  of  dibutyl- 
oxamide  (or  possibly  di-t'«obutyloxamide),  which  melted  and  floated 
on  the  hot  water,  and  on  cooling  formed  a  solid  waxy  mass.  When  recrystal- 
lised  from  alcohol,  it  was  obtained  in  pearly  needles.  The  butylaminfif 
C^HgNHg,  obtained  by  distilling  the  oxamide  with  potash,  had  a  faintly 
aromatio  odour,  and  yielded  a  slightly  soluble  chloroplatinate,  crystallising  in 
orange-coloured  plates.  Of  the  oxamides  sduble  in  boiling  water,  thedipropyl 
compound  (2)  was  first  deposited.  It  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  pearly 
needles  melting  at  110",  and  the  propylamine,  CsH7.NH„  obtained  from  it 
gave  an  orange  chloroplatinate.  When  the  proportion  of  butylamine  and 
propylamine  was  small,  the  authors  preferred  to  utilise  the  comparative  insolu- 
bility of  their  sulphates  in  alcohol  to  separate  them  from  the  other  amines. 
The  most  soluble  portion  of  the  mixed  oxamides  (S)  was  deposited  in  opaque 
white  needles  or  grains,  and  consisted  of  dime  thy  loxamide.  The  base 
obtained  by  distilling  it  with  potash  was  converted  into  the  sulphate,  which 
on  treatment  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol  was  obtained  quite  pure,  and 
yielded  pure  methylamine  on  treatment  with  potash. 

The  mother-liquor  separated  from  the  oxamides  of  the  primary  amines  was 
distilled  with  caustic  potash,  and  the  dried  gas  collected  in  absolute  alcohol 
A  portion  of  the  solution  was  then  titrated  with  standard  acid,  and  the 
remainder  gradually  added  to  a  quantity  of  ethyl  oxalate  suflScient  for  the 
reaction:— Me,NH  +  £1,0,0^-  (MeHN)2C,0,+ 2EtOH ;  assuming  the  alkalinity 
to  be  wholly  due  to  diraethylamine.  The  operation  was  conducted  in  a  flask, 
which  was  surrounded  with  ice  and  continually  shaken.  When  the  reaction  vras 
completed,  the  flask  was  heated  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  alcohol  and  un- 
changed trimethylamine  distilled  off  and  collected  in  hydrochloric  add.  It 
yielded  a  chloroplatinate  in  large  orange-red  crystals,  and  was  the  only  tertiary 
amine  found  in  the  mixture  of  bases  under  examination. 

The  syrupy  residue  left  in  the  flask  after  the  distillation  of  the  alcohol  and 
trimethylamine  consisted  of  the  ethyl  dialkylated-oxamates,  with  traces  of 
ithyl  monalkylated-oxamates  and  oxamides  of  primary  amines.  It  was  treated 
with  water,  which  caused  hydrolysis  ;  and,  on  neutralising  the  liquid  with  milk 
of  lime,  calcium  ethyloxamate  and  propyloxamate  were  thrown  down,  which  on 
distillation  with  potash  yielded  ethylamine,  C^Hg-NH,,  and  propylamine, 
JsH^.NHj.  On  treating  the  filtrate  from  the  calcium  oxamates  precipitate 
with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  a  precipitate  was  formed  from  which  warm 
water  extracted  calcium  dimethyloxamate,  yielding  dimethylamine, 
(0H3)]NH,  on  distillation  with  potash,  while  the  less  soluble  portion  consisted 
of  calcium  monomethyloxamate,  yielding  mWiylamine  under  similar  treatment. 

Ethylamine,  which  escaped  detection  onDuvillier  and  Buisine's  first 
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amine  is  stated  to  have  a  purely  ammoniacal  odour;  but  when 
highly  diluted,  the  vapour  has  at  the  same  time  a  smell  of  ammonia 
and  a  peculiar  fishy  odour  suggestive  of  herring-brine.  The  latter 
odour  is  gradually  developed  by  adding  lime  to  a  solution  of  the  base, 
but  requires  some  time  to  reach  its  maximum  intensity  (L.  Taylor). 

Trimethylamine  is  apparently  soluble  in  all  proportions  of  cold 
water.^ 

A  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  trimethylamine  and  water  is 
inflammable. 

Trimethylamine  is  employed  for  preparing  pure  potassium  car- 
bonate from  the  chloride  by  a  method  analogous  to  the  ammonia- 
soda  process.  Ammonia  is  not  available,  because  of  the  nearly 
equal  solubility  in  water  of  ammonium  chloride  and  acid  potassium 
carbonate,  whereas  the  hydrochloride  of  trimethylamine  is  much 
more  soluble. 

Trimethylamine  might,  primd  facie,  be  supposed  the  active  agent 
in  Wollheim's  process  of  treating  sewage  with  herring-brine 
and  lime  {Eng.  Patmt  No.  15321,  1888);  but  those  who  have 
investigated  the  matter  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  bactericide  is 
a  hitherto  unisolated  body  they  term  a  m  i  n  o  1,  produced  by  the 
action  of  lime  on  one  of  the  amines  of  herring-brine.  Pure 
trimethylamine  employed  without  lime  has  not  the  same  effect. 

Trimethylamine  is  distinguished  from  the  primary  and  secondary 
methylamines  by  its  negative  reaction  with  alcoholic  potash  and 
chloroform  (page  7),  ethyl  oxalate  (page  6),  and  nitrous  acid 
(page  7),  and  by  its  solution  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  being 
precipitated  by  potassium  ferrocyanide  (page  8). 

Trimethylamine  has  been  employed  in  medicine,  and  is  said  to 
have  proved  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  acute  rheumatism. 


ezamioation  of  the  bases  from  vinasses,  owing  to  the  small  proportion  present, 
was  subsequently  detected  by  distilling  with  potash  the  mother-liquors  ob- 
tained  by  treating  the  oxamides  with  water,  and  converting  the  bases  into 
sulphates.  On  treating  these  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  sulphate  of  methyl- 
amine  remained.  On  (^tilling  the  soluble  portion  with  alkali,  collecting  the 
bases  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  treating  the  solution  with  ethyl  oxalate,  as 
slready  described,  the  ethylamine  was  converted  into  a  monoethylozamate, 
from  which  the  calcium  salt  was  prepared  and  decomposed  by  alkali. 

^  According  to  Guthrie,  the  solubility  of  trimethylamine  in  water  is 
notably  diminished  by  heating,  the  liquid  becoming  distinctly  turbid  (com- 
pare nicotine)  from  partial  separation  of  the  base.  Thus  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  trimethylamine  in  water  became  turbid  at  22**  C. ;  an  8  per  cent  at 
24** *5  ;  and  a  4  per  cent  solution  at  about  42**  C.  Leo  Taylor  has  failed 
to  confirm  Guthrie's  observations,  which  were  not  improbably  made  on  impure 
materiaL 
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(A  valuable  dBscription  of  ite  therapeutic  effects  will  be  found  in 
the  Tear-Book  of  Phctrmacy  for  1873,  pages  197-262.)i 

Trimethylamine  combines  with  carbon  disulphide  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  according  to  the  equation 
CS,+ (CH3)3N  =s  N(CH,)j.CS JS.CHj.  The  product,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  trime-thyl-thiocarbamic  acid,  is  prepared 
more  readily  by  passing  gaseous  trimethylamine  into  a  mixture  of 
carbon  disulphide  and  alcohol  It  is  obtained  on  evaporating  the 
solvent  in  white  rhombic  needles,  melts  at  125°,  and  decomposes 
gradually  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute 
alcohol  and  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  or  benzene.  Dilute  acid  combine  with  it  to  form  salts, 
but  strong  acids  and  alkalies  decompose  it  into  carbon  disulphide 
and  trimethylamine. 

Trimethylamine  Hydrochloride.  Hydrochlorate  of  trimethyl- 
amine. Chloride  of  Trimethylammonium.  (CH3)3HNG1.  This  salt 
is  obtained  by  neutralising  trimethylamine  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  differs  from  ammonium  chloride  in  being  extremely  deliquescent^ 
and  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  The  fishy  odour  of  the  base 
liberated  on  treating  the  salt  with  lime  or  caustic  alkali  further 
distinguishes  it  from  ammonium  chloride.  With  platinic  chloride 
it  unites  to  form  the  cMoroplatinaiey  (}ie^Klf)2^\Gl^,  a  com- 
pound which  crystallises  in  orange  octohedra,  sparingly  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol 

When  heated  to  260^-285^  0.,  trimethylamine  hydrochloride 
is  decomposed  with  formation  of  free  trimethylamine, 
ammonia,  and  methyl    chloride: — 

SMeHNCl  =  2Me3N  -I.H3N + SMeQ. 

This  reaction  has  been  utilised  by  Camille  Vincent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  methyl  chloride.  The  vapours  are  passed  through  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  absorbs  the  bases,  while  the  gaseous  methyl 
chloride  passes  on.  It  is  washed  by  dilute  caustic  soda  and  dried 
by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  after  which  it  is  collected  in  a  gas-holder, 
from  whence  it  is  pumped  into  strong  wrought-iron  cylinders,  in 
which  it  is  condensed  to  liquid.  The  vapour  of  liquid  methyl 
chloride  has  a  tension  of  2*5  atmospheres  at  0°  and  4*8  at  20^  G. 

^  The  tolation  of  trimethylamine  for  medicinal  nae  should  be  olear,  eolonr- 
leaa,  and  of  1'124  specific  gravity.  It  should  have  a  pecnliar  odour,  recalling 
that  of  ammonia  and  herring-brine,  be  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water 
and  alcohol,  and  contain  20  per  cent,  of  the  base.  One  measure  of  hydro- 
chlorio  aeid,  of  1  *170  specific  gravity,  should  neatralise  three  measnres  of  the 
solution  of  the  base,  and  the  salt  obtained  on  evaporating  the  resultant  solu- 
tion should  be  completely  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
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Methyl  chloride  is  extensiyelj  used  in  the  aniline-dye  manufacture 
for  preparing  methylaniline  and  dimethylaniline,  which  compounds 
form  the  starting-points  of  numerouB  colouring  matters. 

Ethylamines. 

The  amines  of  ethyl  are  obtainable  in  the  manner  already 
described  (page  3).  A  convenient  source  of  the  primary  amine, 
C2H5.NH2,  is  the  crude  ethyl  chloride  obtained  as  a  bye-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  chloral  (A.  W.  H  o  f  m  a  n  n,  Ber,,  iii.  109,  776). 
When  ethyl  chloride  is  heated  to  90^  under  pressure  with  an 
equivalent  proportion  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  a  layer  of  triethyl- 
amine  containing  ammonia  is  formed,  whUe  the  aqueous  liquid 
contains  the  hydrochlorides  of  ethylamine  and  diethylamine. 
When  a  similar  mixture  of  aqueous  ammonia  and  ethyl  chloride 
is  heated  under  pressure  to  160°  C,  H^NCl,  EtHjNCl,  and  Et^NCl 
are  the  chief  products,  only  traces  of  Et^HjNCl  and  EtgHNCl 
being  formed. 

The  amines  of  ethyl  can  be  separated  by  methods  already 
described.  They  present  the  closest  analogy  to  the  corresponding 
methyl  bases.  Various  differences  between  the  three  amines  are 
described  on  page  4  et  seq.  The  following  table  shows  other  of 
their  characteristic  properties. 


FormnlA. 
BoUiDg-poliit,  *  C. 

Speciflo  gnwiij. 


Beaction  with  sine 
snlpluite. 

Prodact  when  boiled 
wltb  nitrous  acid 
(or  a  salt  of  the 
heam  with  sodium 
nitrite  solation> 


Hydrochloride. 


Flatiiiichloride. 


Acid  f errocyanide. 


I 


Ethyl  AMiKi. 


(C8H6)fl,N 
19 

10-6064 

foTOB 

Precipitate  soluble  in 
excess. 

Alcohol  and  nitro- 
gen. 


Deliquescent  laminas 
and  prisma. 

Hexagonal  rhom- 
bohedra ;  mode* 
rately  soluble  in 
water. 

Soluble. 


DlBTHTLAMniS. 


(C^HftXtHN 
66 

io-7062 
-0-706 

X 

Precipitate  insoluble 
in  excess. 

Dlethylnitrosamine ; 
a  neutral  oily 
liquid  boiUng  at 
177%  and  distilling 
with  steam  (page 

Non-deliquescent 
plates. 

MonocUnic ;  mode* 
rately  soluble. 


Soluble. 


TRIBTHTLAXnil. 


(C,H5),K 
90 

!?0-7277 

Precipitate       in- 
soluble in  excess. 

Unchanged. 


Non-deliqneaoent 
laminn. 

MonocUnic;    very 
soluble. 


Very       sparingly 
soluble. 
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AMMONIUM  BASES. 

By  the  action  of  excess  of  an  alkyl  iodide  on  ammonia  or  an 
amine,  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  ammonia  can  he  replaced  hy 
alkyl  radicals,  the  tertiary  amines  thus  formed  combining  with 
another  molecule  of  alkyl  iodide  to  produce  the  iodide  of  a 
tetra -alkylated  ammonium.  When  methyl  iodide  has 
acted  on  ammonia,  the  product  is  tetramethyl-ammonium  iodide, 
(CHg)^^!;  but  by  obvious  modifications  in  the  process,  similar 
compounds  containing  other  alkyl-radicals  can  be  obtained. 
Thus,  H 0 f  m a n n  prepared  the  iodide  of  methyl-ethyl- 
amyl-phenyl-ammoniu  m:— (CH3)(C2H5)(C5HiiKCcH5)NL 

The  same  product  results  from  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on 
trimethylamine  as  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  dimethyl- 
ethylamine.  This  fact  proves  that  the  body  formed  ia  not  merely 
a  molecular  compound  of  the  constitution 


CHg  \  CHg 


} 


CH3  V  N.CAI ;  or     CHs  y  N.CHjI ; 
CHjj 

but  that  it  is  the  true  iodide  of  a  tetra-alkylated  ammonium  :• 

CHj 
^^3  V  NT 

The  identity  of  these  and  similar  compounds  furnishes  important 
evidence  of  the  pentavalent  character  of  nitrogen. 

The  iodides  of  the  tetra-alkylated  ammoniums  are  quite  un- 
acted on  by  caustic  potash  even  on  heating,  but  react  with  recently 
precipitated  argentic  oxide  to  form  iodide  of  silver  and  the 
hydroxides  of  the  tetra-alkylated  ammoniums. 
These  hydroxides  are  non-volatile,  syrupy  or  solid  deliquescent 
substances,  of  highly  caustic,  alkaline  character,  presenting,  as 
a  class,  a  strong  analogy  to  caustic  potash.  Many  of  them  have 
marked  poisonous  characters. 

Such  of  the  natural  vegetable  alkaloids  as  have  the  constitution 
of  tertiary  bases  unite  with  alkyl  iodides  to  form  compounds 
which  have  the  characters  of  iodides  of  compound  ammoniums, 
from  which  the  corresponding  hydroxides  can  be  prepared,  as 
above  described,  by  reaction  with  oxide  of  silver.  Thus,  for 
example,  from  morphine,  Ci^HigNOj,  may  be  prepared : — 

Ethylmorphium  iodide, ....     ^ii^^ifi^  )  v  t 
Ethylmorphium  hydroxide,      .     .     C17II19O3  )  ^t^^tt 
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These  bodies  are  sometimes  formulated  and  described  as  the 
hydriodide  and  hydrate  of  ethylmorphine,  CiyHj8(C2H5)NOg ;  but 
such  a  view  is  inconsistent  with  their  characters. 

Similar  bodies  are  obtained  by  action  of  alkyl  iodides  on 
strychnine.  The  hydroxides  of  methyl-  and  ethyl-strychnium 
(C2iH2jMeNOjj.OH  and  C2iH22EtN02.0H)  are  strong,  very  soluble 
bases,  which  form  carbonates  and  precipitate  metallic  hydroxides 
from  metallic  solutions.  In  their  physiological  action  they  simulate 
the  paralysing  action  of  corarine  rather  than  the  tetanic  poisoning 
of  strychnine  itself. 

Similar  bases  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkyl  salts  on 
diamines  or  ammonia.  Thus,  an  end-product  of  the  action  of 
excess  of  ethylene  dibromide  on  ammonia  is  tetra-ethylene- 
di-ammonium-dibromide  (C2H^)4N2Br2,  from  which  the 
hydroxide,  (C2H4)4N2.0H,  can  be  obtained  by  treatment  with 
oxide  of  silveT.  This  base  is  a  powerful  caustic  alkali  and  non- 
Yolatile. 

Choline  and  neurine,  described  in  the  chapter  on  "Animal 
Bases,"  are  natural  products  having  the  constitution  of  am- 
monium bases.     Thus : — 

Choonb.  Trimethyl-hydroxyethyl-  \  .    .  (033)3        1  ^  ^tt 
ammonium  hydroxide,  j   .    .  (C2H4.OH)  J 

Neurinb.  Trimethyl-vinyl-ammonium  )  .    .     (CH3)3  )  ^  ^^ 
hydroxide,  J  .    .     (CgHg)  J 

It  will  be  observed  that  neurine  and  choline  only  differ  from 
each  other  by  the  elements  of  water. 

Bases  of  similar  characters  and  constitution  have  been  prepared, 
containing  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  antimony  in  place  of  nitrogen. 
Thus,  there  have  been  obtained : — 

Tetramethyl-ammonium  hydroxide,     .  .  Me^KOH 

Trimethyl-ethyl-phosphonium  hydroxide,  .  MegEtP.OH 

Tetrethyl-arsonium  hydroxide,  .  .  Et^As-OH 

Tetrethyl-stibonium  hydroxide,  .  .  Et^Sb.OH 

Tetrethyl-ammonium  Compounds. 

When  perfectly  anhydrous  ethyl  iodide  is  added  to  trimethyl- 
amine  previously  dried  over  caustic  potash,  combination  gradually 
occurs  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  in  a  few  days  the  mixture  sete 
to  a  solid  mass  of 

Tetrethylammomum  Iodide,  (CjHg^NL  This  compound  is  pre- 
ferably prepared  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  equivalent  proportions 
of  triethylamine  and  ethyl  iodide  to  a  temperature  of  100''  for  a 
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few  minutes  in  a  flask  furnished  with  a  well-cooled  inverted  con- 
denser, or  preferably  in  a  sealed  tube.  Violent  reaction  ensues, 
and,  on  cooling,  the  product  sets  to  a  hard  mass  of  crystals.  On 
dissolving  the  mass  in  water,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously,  the  iodide  is  obtained  in  extremely  bitter  crys- 
tals of  considerable  size,  which,  when  pure,  are  colourless,  but  are 
apt  to  be  mixed  with  reddish  crystals  of  the  tri-iodide, 
(C,H,),NI,Ij.i 

Tetrethylammonium  iodide  is  not  volatile  at  100^  C,  but  when 
rapidly  heated  in  a  retort  to  a  higher  temperature  it  melts  and 
suffers  decomposition  into  ethyl  iodide  and  trimethyl- 
amine,  which  form  separate  layers  in  the  receiver  but  re-unite  to 
produce  the  original  compound. 

Tetrethylammonium  iodide  is  wholly  undecomposed  by  treat- 
ment with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  but  is  much  less  soluble  in 
caustic  alkaline  solutions  than  in  water.  Hence,  on  adding  excess 
of  caustic  potash  to  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  a  solid  crys- 
talline mass  is  produced.  This  behaviour  sharply  distinguishes 
the  iodide  of  tetrethyl-ammonium  (and  of  other  compound  ammo- 
niums) from  the  compounds  EtgBLNI,  Et^HNI,  and  EtH^NI,  which 
are  at  once  decomposed  by  caustic  alkali,  with  liberation  of  the 
corresponding  amine.  The  aqueous  solution  of  tetrethylammonium 
iodide  reacts  with  argentic  nitrate  or  sulphate  to  form  a  precipitate 
of  argentic  iodide  and  a  solution  of  the  tetrethylammonium  nitrate 
or  sulphate. 

Tbtrethtlammonium  Htdkoxidb,  (C2H5)^N.0H,  is  obtained  in 
solution  by  adding  freshly-precipitated  oxide  of  silver  to  a  dilute 
and  warm  solution  of  tetrethylammonium  iodide,  until  the  brown 
colour  of  the  silver  oxide  ceases  to  change  into  the  lemon-yellow 
of  the  iodide.  The  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  may  be  evaporated 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  a  gentle  heat,  but  further  concentration 
must  be  conducted  in  vacuo,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  over  sid- 
phuric  acid  and  lime.  Long,  hair-like,  deliquescent  needles  of 
the  base  are  deposited,  but  these  subsequently  disappear,  and  the 
liquid  ultimately  dries  up  to  a  semi-solid  mass. 

Tetrethylammonium  hydroxide  presents  the  closest  analogy  to 
caustic  potash.  It  is  highly  deliquescent,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air,  and  the  aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  re- 
action. It  has  an  alkaline,  caustic,  and  extremely  bitter  taste,  and 
in  a  concentrated  state  burns  the  tongue  and  acts  on  the  skin 
like  caustic  potash.  With  metallic  solutions  it  behaves  like  the 
caustic  alkalies,  except  that  aluminium  hydroxide  is  soluble  with 

^  This  compound  is  readily  obtained  by  dissolving  iodine  in  a  solution  of 
tetrethylammonium  iodide. 
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difficulty  in  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  chromic  hydroxide  is  quite 
insoluble. 

A  moderately  strong  solution  of  tetrethylammonium  hydroxide 
may  be  boiled  without  decomposition ;  but  in  a  concentrated  state, 
even  at  100°,  the  liquid  froths  strongly,  and  the  base  is  resolved 
gradually  but  completely  into  triethylamine,  ethylene, 
and  water  :—{G^U^)N.OK  =  (C^^^)^:^ + CgH^ + H.OH.1  This 
reaction  affords  a  convenient  means  of  obtaining  triethylamine 
unmixed  with  the  primary  and  secondary  amines. 

When  a  solution  of  tetrethylammonium  hydroxide  is  boiled  with 
a  slight  excess  of  ethyl  iodide  for  twenty-four  hours,  under  a  reflux 
condenser,  the  solution  becomes  perfectly  neutral,  the  following  reac- 
tion occurring :— (CjH5)^N.0H  +  C2H5I  =  (C2H5)^NI  +  CjjHg.OH. 

Tetrethylammonium  hydroxide  also  hydrolyses  ethyl  oxalate, 
and  saponifies  fats  as  readily  as  caustic  potash. 

On  adding  caustic  potash  and  potassium  iodide  to  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  tetrethylammonium  hydroxide,  a  white  crystalline  mass  of 
tetrethylammonium  iodide  is  produced. 

The  salts  of  tetrethylammonium  are  mostly  crystallisable  and 
readily  soluble. 

Tetrethylammonium  CfMaride,  (C2H5)4NC1,  obtained  by  neutralis- 
ing the  hydroxide  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  crystalline  and  highly 
deliquescent.  It  forms  double  salts  with  auric,  mercuric,  and  platinic 
chlorides.  Tetrethylammonium  cMoroplatinate,  (Et^N)2PtClj,  is 
thrown  down  immediately  as  an  orange-yellow  precipitate^  con- 
sisting of  microscopic  octahedra,  on  adding  platinic  chloride  to  a 
solution  of  tetrethylammonium  chloride.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

^  Collie  and  Schryver  {Jour,  Chem,  Soe,t  Ivii.  767)  have  recently 
shown  that  when  a  mixed  qaaternary-ammonium  chloride  or  hydroxide  (made 
from  trimethylamine  or  triethylamine)  is  heated,  amixedtertiaryamine 
is  always  produced  in  greater  or  less  amoant.  With  triphenylmethylammo- 
ninm  the  only  product  is  dimethylphenylamine,  while  with  the  allyl-  and 
isopropyl-trimethylammonium  compounds,  the  chief  tertiary  amine  formed  by 
the  action  of  heat  is  trimethylamine.  In  the  case  of  the  chlorides,  the 
methyl-group  is  very  easily  eliminated  as  methyl  chloride;  whilst  in 
the  case  of  the  hydroxides,  the  ethyl-group  almost  invariably  splits  away  as 
ethylene.  (See  a  later  paper  by  Schryver  on  the  asymmetry  of  nitrogen 
in  suhstituted  ammonium  compounds.    Proe,  Chem.  Soc^  1891,  page  89.) 


HYDRAZINES. 


Thb  name  hydrazine  was  first  applied  by  E.  Fischer 
lo  a  hypothetical  base,  having  the  constitution  of  diamidogen, 
HjN.NHg.  Since  then  the  base  itself  has  been  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  hydrate,  and  possibly  also  in  the  free  state. 

Hydrazine.     Diamidogen.     Diamide.     NgH^  or  HjN.NH^ 
Hydrazine  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  triazo-acetic 

acid  by  heating  it  with  water  or  mineral  acids,  when  the  following 

reaction  occurs : — 

C8H8N^(COOH)3 + 6H2O  =  3N2H4  +  3C2H2O4. 

Triuo-acetic  acid.  Water.       HydnudDe.  Oxalic  add. 

The  oxalic  acid  is  more  or  less  split  np,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  the  strength  of  the  acid  employed,  into  carbonic 
and  formic  acids,  so  that  when  only  water  is  used  the  hydrazine 
separates  as  a  formate;  but  if  a  mineral  acid  be  present  it 
forms  the  corresponding  salt. 

Hydrazine  has  an  extraordinary  affinity  for  water,  readily 
forming  a  hydrate,  NgH^.HgO,  which  it  does  also  when  set 
free  from  its  salts  by  caustic  alkalies  or  lime.^  This  hydrate 
is  a  liquid  fuming  in  the  air  and  boiling  unaltered  at  119°  G^ 
and  can  be  easily  separated  from  water  by  distillation,  though 
some  of  it  passes  over  with  the  steam.  "When  heated  with  barium 
oxide  in  a  sealed  tube  to  170°,  some  anhydrous  hydrazine  appears 
to  be  formed  and  escapes  as  a  white  fume  on  opening  the  tube. 

The  solution  of  hydrazine  turns  reddened  litmus-paper  a  deep 
blue,  and  gives  white  fumes  with  acid  vapours.  In  a  concentrated 
state  it  has  a  very  peculiar  odour,  only  slightly  resembling  that  of 

^  Hydrazine  hydrate  is  best  prepared  (0  u  r  t  i  u  s  and  S  c  h  a  1 1  z)  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  eleven  parts  of  hydrazine  sulphate  with  four  of  canstio 
potash  and  one  of  water  in  a  silver  retort  provided  with  a  silver  condenser. 
When  the  last  drop  has  petssed  over,  the  distillate  is  fractionated.  After  four 
fractionations  the  last  portions  boil  constantly  at  119°.  Gurtius  and  Jay 
{Jour,  Pract.  Chem,,  [2],  xxxix.  27)  prepare  hydrazine  hydrate  by  heating  the 
hydrochloride  of  the  base  with  caustic  lime  in  a  silver  retort,  and  passing  the 
vapours  through  a  heated  silver  tube  containing  caustic  lime. 
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ammonia.  It  powerfully  affects  the  noee  and  throat,  has  an 
alkaline  taflte,  and  leaves  a  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue. 
When  boiling,  the  aolution  attacks  glass,  and  quickly  destroys  corks 
and  india-rubber.  Hydrazine,  like  hydrozylamine,  is  a  strong 
poison  of  universal  character. 

Hydrazine  reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  amnionio-nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  cold.  With  cupric  sulphate  it  yields  a  red  precipitate 
{!  cuprous  oxide),  with  mercuric  chloride  a  white  precipitate,  and 
precipitates  alumina  from  a  solution  of  alum.  With  aromatic  alde- 
hydes and  ketones  it  yields  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  compounds. 

Salts  of  Htdrazinb. 

Hydrazine  combines  with  one  or  two  molecules  of  monobasic 
acids  to  form  very  stable  salts,  which  are  usually  ciystalline  and 
isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  ammonium  salts.  The  salts 
Hz,2£GR  crystallise  in  the  regular  system  and  are  readily  soluble 
in  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  The  mono-acid  salts, 
HzHB,  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  warm  alcohol,  from  which 
they  ciystaUise  well.  The  salts  of  both  classes  are  insoluble  in 
ether,  benzene,  &c  In  acid  solution,  the  salts  of  hydrazine  possess 
remarkably  strong  reducing  properties,  and  are  powerfully  toxic 
towards  the  lower  oiganiam&  Peptone  solutions  containing  0*1 
per  cent,  of  hydrazine  sulphate  are  unable  to  support  bacterial  life. 

Hydraeine  Dihydivchloride,  NjH^SHGl^  ciystallises  from  hot 
water  in  laige  glassy  octahedra  tibat  are  freely  soluble  in  water, 
but  less  BO  in  alcohoL  On  treatment  with  platinic  chloride 
it  does  not  yield  a  chloroplatinate,  but  is  decomposed  with 
evolution  of  much  nitrogen.  It  melts  at  ISS"*  C,  with  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  a  dear  glass  consisting  of  the  monohydro" 
cklaride,  N^H^^HCl,  and  this  on  further  heating  to  240°  C.  is 
decomposed  into  ammonium  chloride,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen. 

Hydrazhie  Sulphate,  N^H^tH^SO^,  according  to  T.  Curtius^ 
is  best  obtained  from  ethyl  diazo-acetate,  which  on  treatment 
with  hot  concentrated  caustic  potash  yields  the  potassium  salt 
of  an  acid  which  separates  in  golden  yellow  tablets  on  addition 
of  a  mineral  acid.  On  digesting  the  yellow  aqueous  solution 
of  these  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  colour  disappears 
without  evolution  of  gas,  and  on  cooling  crystals  of  the  sparingly 
soluble  hydrazine  sulphate  are  obtained.  From  the  sulphate, 
other  salts  of  hydrazine  may  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition 
with  barium  salts. 

Salts  of  hydrazine  in  solution  are  decomposed  by  sodium  nitrite, 
with  evolution  of  gas  attended  by  much  frothing.  The  reaction 
is  analogous  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  salts  by  a  nitrite,  with 
the   difference  that  whereas  in  the  latter  case  (a)  nitrogen  is 
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formed,  in  the  case  of  hydrazine  (5)  a  z  o  i  m  i  d  e,  HN,,  is  found 
among  the  products  of  the  reaction  : — 

(a)  NH3,HC1  +NaN02=NaCl  +  2H20+N2. 

(b)  NjH^HCl+NaN02=NaCl  +  2HaO  +  HNj. 

N 
AzomiDB.     Imidazoio  Acid.     HN3  =  HN<;  .. 

The  above  reaction  is  not  a  suitable  one  for  the  preparation 
of  this  remarkable  body,  which,  according  to  its  discoverer,  T. 
Curtius  (Ber.,  xxiii.  3023),  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing 
nitroso-hippurylhydrazine,  NHBz.CH2.CO.N(NO).NH2, 
with  dilute  soda,  which  splits  it  up  into  hippuric  acid  and  the 
sodium  salt  of  azoimide  : — 

NHBz.CH2.CO.N(NO).NH2+ 2NaH0  =  NHBz.CH2.C00Na+ 

2HaO  +  NaN8- 

On  distilling  the  compound  NaNg  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
imidazole  acid  volatilises  with  the  steam,  which  when  passed  into  a 
neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  precipitate  of  the 
silver  salt.  This  is  washed  and  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  solution  being  used  instead  of  silver  nitrate  to  absorb 
the  vapours  of  imidazole  acid.  By  repeating  this  process,  a 
solution  containing  27  per  cent,  of  the  new  acid  is  obtainable. 

In  the  anhydrous  state,  imidazole  acid  is  a  colourless  gas 
of  a  peculiarly  nauseous  odour,  and  condensible  on  cooling  to  an 
extremely  explosive  liquid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
on  distillation  of  the  liquid  a  concentrated  acid  passes  over, 
the  distillate  gradually  becoming  weaker  until  an  acid  of 
constant  composition  and  boiling-point  distils.  The  solution 
reddens  litmus,  and  gives  white  fumes  with  ammonia,  of  the  salt 
NHg-HNg  or  N^H^  which  sublimes  completely  at  100''  C,  but 
does  not  crystallise  in  the  cubic  system  like  ammonium  chloride. 
Iron,  zinc,  copper,  aluminium  and  magnesium  dissolve  readily  in 
dilute  imidazole  acid  (7  per  cent.)  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
and  gold  is  dissolved  with  formation  of  a  red  salt.  The  stiver 
(AgNg)  and  mercurous  salts  of  imidazole  acid  are  insoluble, 
the  former  closely  resembling  silver  chloride,  but  not  blackening 
in  the  light.  Both  the  silver  and  the  mercurous  salts  are 
extraordinarily  explosive,  O'OOl  gramme  of  the  former  indenting 
an  iron  plate  on  which  it  is  heated  to  250*^.  Banum  imidazoate, 
BslNq,  separates  from  concentrated  solutions  in  short  shining 
anhydrous  crystals,  which  explode  with  a  green  flash  when 
heated,  or  exposed  to  a  strong  green  light.  The  solution  of  cupric 
imidazoate  deposits  cuprous  oxide  on  boiling.     The  free  acid  is 


^ 


^ 
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liberated  from  any  of  the  imidoazoates  on  treatment  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  azoimide 
is  itself  decomposed.  Ethefi^s  of  imidazole  acid  have  been 
prepared,  phenyl  imidazoate,  PI1N3,  being  identical  "with 
the  diazobenzolimide  previously  described  by  G r i e s s.^ 
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Hydrazine  is  the  parent  of  a  large  and  important  class  of  bases 
generally  called  hydrazines,  one  member  of  which,  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  (CgH5)KN'.NH2,  has  proved,  in  the '  hands  of 
£.  Fischer  and  others,  a  reagent  of  the  highest  importance, 
numerous  recent  syntheses  in  the  sugar  group  having  been  effected 
through  its  aid.  By  replacing  a  second  atom  of  hydrogen  by  (e.^.) 
phenyl,  secondary  hydrazines  may  be  obtained  either 
symmetrical  like  hydrazobenzene,  (C^H5)HN.NH(CgH5), 
or  unsymmetrical  like  diphenylhydrazine,  (CgH5)2N.NHj|. 
The  latter  class  resemble  the  tertiary  amines  (page  18)  in  their 
power  of  reacting  with  the  haloid  salts  of  the  alkyl  radicals 
(e.^.,  ethyl-iodide)  to  form  hydrazonium   compounds : — 

RjKNHjj-hAkl^IAkRgKNHg. 

The  hydrazines  containing  fatty  alkyl -radicals  are  liquids  boil- 
ing without  decomposition ;  those  of  the  aromatic  series  are  readily 
fusible  solids  or  oily  liquids,  and  are  partially  decomposed  on  dis- 
tillation. Hydrazine  itself  and  some  of  the  fatty  derivatives  are 
di-acid  bases ;  but  the  hydrazines  of  the  benzene  series  have  all 
monobasic  functions. 

The    hydrazines    closely   resemble   the    amines,    but   are   dis- 

^  From  the  ascertained  characters  of  imidazole  acid,  and  its  analogy  to 
hydrocyanic  acid,  Mendelejeff  has  formulated  some  very  interesting  prog- 
nostications. Jnst  as  ammonium  formate,  when  heated,  yields  formamido 
and  the  nitrile  UCN,  so  ammonium  nitrate  decomposes  on  heating  with 
production  of  (an  intermediate  hypothetical  nitramide  and)  the  nitrile  N3O, 
nitrous  oxide. 

Similarly,  azoimide  may  be  regarded  as  the  nitrile  of  diammonium  ortho- 
nitrate,  thus : — 

Formate,     .     .  HCO.O.NH4  -  2H80-H C.N  ;  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Mete-nitrate,  .  O.NO.O.NH4         -2HaO-NO.N;  nitrous  oxide. 
Ortho-nitrate,.  HO.NO:(O.NH4)j-4HjO-HN.N,  ;  imidazoic  acid. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  ammonium  salt  of  imidazoic  acid, 
KH^HN,,  may  prove  convertible  into  its  symmetrical  isomeride,  N.NHs.NH^N, 
thenitrileof  triammonium  orthonitrate,  NO(ONH4)(ONH4)(ONH4), 
just  as  ammonium  cyanate  can  be  changed  into  urea.  The  existence  oi 
explosive,  coloured,  double  imidazoates  is  foretold  by  Mendelejeff. 
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tinguished  from  the  latter  by  their  capacity  of  reducing  Fehling's 
copper  solution,  in  many  instances  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
The  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrazine  is  the  corresponding 
amine.  Thus,  diethyl-hydrazine,  (C2H5)2N.NH2,  is  oxidised 
to  diethyl-amine,  (G2H5)2HN. 

The  general  and  special  characters  of  the  hydrazines  are 
sufficiently  exemplified  by  two  typical  species,  ethyl -hydrazine 
and  phenyl-hydrazine. 

Ethyl-hydrazine-    CaHgNg = (C2H5)HN.NH2 . 

On  treating  diethyl-urea  with  nitrous  acid,  a  nitroso- 
compound  is  formed,  which  on  reduction  with  zinc-dust  and 
acetic  acid  is  converted  into  a  body  called  diethyl-semicar- 
b  a  z  i  d  e. 

Po|NH(CA)     ^QfNH(C,H,)  ^QfNH(C,H,) 

^"tNH(C,H^     ^"  t  N(NO)(C,H^      ^"tN(NH,)(CA) 

Diethyl-orea.  NitioBo-compoaiid.  Diethyl-semicarbaside. 

This  last  body  decomposes,  on  heating  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  into  ethyl-hydrazine,  ethylamine,  and  carbon 
dioxide : — 

]SrH(C2H5).CO.N(NH2)C2Hg + HgO  =  HN.(NH2)(C2H5) + 

The  ethylhydrazine  hydrochloride  is  less  soluble  than  the  cor- 
responding salt  of  ethylamine,  and  may  be  separated  from  it  by 
crystallisation. 

Ethylhydrazine  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid  of  ethereal  and 
faintly  ammoniacal  odour.  It  boils  at  100°,  and  distils  undecom- 
posed.  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  forming  white  fumes  with  moist 
air,  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol  with  evolution  of  heat,  and 
corrodes  cork  and  caoutchouc. 

Ethylhydrazine  gives  Hofmann's  isonitrile  reaction  for  primary 
amines  with  chloroform  and  alcoholic  potash  (page  7).  Bromine 
decomposes  it  with  evolution  of  nitrogen,  and  it  is  also  decom- 
posed by  nitrogen  trioxide. 

Ethylhydrazine  is  a  very  powerful  deoxidising  agent.  It  reduces 
Fehling's  copper  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  reduces 
argentic  oxide,  and  converts  oxide  of  mercurj'  into  mercuric 
e  t  h  i  d  e,  Iig(C*2^^)2'  ^^  yields  a  black  precipitate  with  Nessler's 
solution. 

Ethylhydrazine  reacts  with  aldehydes,  with  evolution  of  heat,  to 
form  ethyl-hydrazides,  R.CH  : N2H(C2H5). 


^ 
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Potasduin  anhydrosulphite,  K^S^O^  reacts  on  ethyfliydruiiie 
lo  form  potassium  ethjl-hydrazine  sulphite, 

(C2H5)HN.im(S03K), 
which,  on   treatment   with   mercuric  oxide,   gives   potassium 
diazo-ethane-sulphonate,  CgHg-N: ^.(SOjK),  a  substance 
which  explodes  violently  when  warmed,  and  otherwise  resembles 
the  diazo-benzene-sulphonates  (Part  I.  page  137). 

Diethyl-hydrazine,  (C2H5)2N.NH2,  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
the  nitroso-derivative  of  die  thylamine  : — ^C2H5)2N.NO  + 
2H2  =  (C2H5)2KNH2+H20.  It  boUs  at  98°,  and  closely  resembles 
ethylhydrazine,  but  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution  unless  the 
liquid  is  heated.  It  unites  with  ethyl  iodide  to  form  the  body 
(C2H5)jN2H2l,  which  on  treatment  with  oxide  of  silver  yields  a 
strongly  alkaline  solution  oftriethylazonium  hydroxide, 
(C2H5)3N"2H2  OH,  a  powerful  base  analogous  to  tetrethylammonium 
hydroxide  (page  20),  and  which,  when  heated  with  water,  decom- 
poses into  ethylene,  diethyl-hydrazine,  and  water.  Mercuric  oxide, 
even  in  the  cold,  converts  diethyl-hydrazine  into  tetraethyl- 
tetrazone,  (C2Hg)2N.!N' : N.N(C2H5)2,  a  colouriess, strongly  basic 
oil,  volatile  with  steam  and  yielding  a  metallic  mirror  with 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver. 

Phenyl-hydrazine.    G^'EL^^^-(Cja:,)EN,Ka^, 

Phenylhydrazine  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on 
diazobenzene  compounds,  CJ3.^N : NX  (Part  I.  page  176), 
Thus  diazobenzene  chloride  may  be  reduced  by  the  calculated 
amount  of  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  or  the  potassio- 
sulphite  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid,  the  product  being  subse- 
quently decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid : — 

CeH^.HKNH.SO,K + HCl + H^O  =  KHSO^ + C«H^.HN.NH2,HCU 

Phenylhydrazine  is  a  yellow  oil  of  a  faint  aromatic  odour.  It 
solidifies  at  low  temperatures  to  a  crystalline  mass,  melts  at  23^,  and 
boils,  with  slight  change  and  evolution  of  ammonia,  at  241°— 242°. 

*  Phenylhydrazine  is  beat'obtained,  as  described  by  V.  M  e  y  e  r,  by  dissolving 
1000  parts  of  aniline  in  2000  parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  cooling  the 
solation  by  means  of  ioe,  and  then  slowly  adding  an  ioe-oold  solution  of  76 
parts  of  sodiam  nitrite  in  400  c.c.  of  water.  To  the  cold  solution  of  diazo- 
benzene chloride,  CgHg .N  : K.Cl,  so  obtained,  a  solution  of  450  parts  of 
stannous  chloride  in  an  equal  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added.  The 
mixture  soon  sets  to  a  white  crystalline  pulp  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride, 
CgHjNHaiHCl,  which  is  filtered  or  strained  off,  and  washed  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  free  base  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrochloride 
in  water,  adding  caustic  soda,  and  agitating  with  ether,  which  is  separated  and 
evaporated.     The  product  may  be  purified  by  distillation. 
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It  volatilises  in  a  current  of  steam,  but  not  very  readily.  Phenyl- 
hydrazine  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot,  and 
very  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene. 

Phenylhydrazine  is  readily  oxidisable,  and  becomes  red  and  ulti- 
mately dark  brown  on  exposure  to  air,  from  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Phenylhydrazine  has  well-marked  antiseptic  properties,  and  a 
0*1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  has  been  recommended 
as  a  substitute  for  one  of  mercuric  chloride  of  equal  strength 
{Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xix.  608). 

Under  certain  undetermined  conditions,  contact  of  phenylhydra- 
zine with  the  skin  produces  troublesome  sores. 

Phenylhydrazine  has  well-marked  basic  properties,  and  forms 
well-crystallised  salts.  The  hydrochloride,  prepared  as  already 
described,  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  small,  thin,  lustrous  plates^ 
and  is  almost  completely  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  a  reaction  by  which  phenylhydrazine 
may  be  readily  separated  from  aniline  and  several  other  bases. 

Solutions  of  the  hydrochloride  and  other  salts  of  phenylhydrazine 
act  as  powerful  reducing  agents.  They  reduce  the  salts  of  silver^ 
mercury,  gold,  and  platinum  in  the  cold.  Freshly-precipitated 
mercuric  oxide  is  reduced,  a  salt  of  diazobenzene  being  reproduced. 
Fehling's  solution  is  reduced  in  the  cold,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen 
and  precipitation  of  cuprous  oxide,  aniline  and  benzene  being 
simultaneously  formed. 

If  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  be  treated  with  a  cold  solution 
of  potassium  nitrite,  anitroso -compound,  CgH5(NO)N.NH2 , 
separates  in  yellow  flocks,  which,  on  treatment  with  phenol  and 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  yield  a  brown  solution,  changing  to  green 
and  blue.  This  reaction,  observed  by  Liebermann,  is  common 
to  all  nitroso-derivatives. 

Phenylhydrazine  combines  directly  with  carbon  dioxide,  carbon 
disulphide,  and  cyanogen.  The  sulphonic  acid  (para)  is  em- 
ployed for  the  preparation  of  iarirazin  (Part  II.  page  288)  and 
other  dyes. 

Phenylhtdrazides.  The  acetyl-derivative  of  phenylhydrazine, 
CgH5.HN.NH(C2H80),  which  may  be  regarded  as  acet-phenyl- 
hydrazide,  has  powerful  antipyretic  properties,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  German  pharmacy  under  the. name  of  "  hydracetin." 
The  same  substance  is  said  to  be  the  active  ingredient  of  the 
preparation  known  as  "p y  r  o  d  i n  e"  (Pharm.  Joum,,  [3],  xix.  425, 
508,  1049).  Both  substances  seem  to  be  uncertain  in  their  action 
and  dangerous  in  use ;  in  fact,  hydracetin  is  reported  by  Benvers 
to  be  a  direct  blood-poison,  the  antithermic  properties  of  which 
are  really  due  to  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
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•*  Orthine"  is  the  name  given  byR  Kobert  to  a  body  having 
the  constitution  of  an  orthohy drazine-parahy droxy- 
benzoio   acid: — 

r  (OH)(i) 
C,H3^(HN.NH2)<«) 
((CO.OHy*). 

The  free  base  is  very  unstable ;  but  the  hydrochloride  is  stable, 
reduces  the  persalts  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  possesses  a  marked 
antiseptic  action. 

Phenylhydrazine  in  aqueous  solution  reacts  very  readily  with 
the  hydroxy-acids  of  the  sugar  group  (e,g.,  gluconic  and  galac- 
tonic  acids,  C5Hg(OH)5.COOH;  arabinose-carboxylic  acid,  C^HijO^) 
with  elimination  of  water,  to  form  crystalline  phenylhydrazides, 
R.C0.H!N'.NH(CgH5).  They  are  prepared  by  treating  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  acid  or  its  lactone  with  a  moderate  excess  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  an  equal  quantity  of  50  per  cent  acetic  acid,  and 
heating  the  mixture  to  100^  for  80  to  120  minutes.  The  hydrazide 
sometimes  crystallises  from  the  hot  solution,  but  more  usually 
separates  on  cooling.  Any  free  mineral  acid  should  be  neutralised 
by  soda  before  adding  the  hydrazine,  and  bromides,  chlorides,  and 
sulphates  should  be  got  rid  of  by  adding  acetate  of  lead.  If  sugar 
be  present,  the  osazone  formed  can  usually  be  separated  from  the 
hydrazide  by  crystallisation  from  hot  water.  The  products  are 
beautifully  crystalline,  those  derived  from  monobasic  acids  being 
but  little  soluble  in  cold,  and  only  with  difficulty  soluble  in  hot 
water,  while  those  from  polybasic  acids  {e.g.,  saccharic,  metasaccharic, 
and  mucic)  are  still  less  readily  soluble.  The  compounds  from 
isomeric  acids  usually  present  a  close  resemblance  in  their  physical 
properties,  but  the  acids  from  which  they  are  derived  can  be 
regenerated  (in  a  pure  state)  by  boiling  the  hydrazide  for  half  an 
hour  with  thirty  volumes  of  10  per  cent,  baryta  water,  which  treat- 
ment hydrolyses  them  completely.  From  the  product,  the  phenyl- 
hydrazine  is  extracted  by  agitation  with  ether,  and  the  aqueous 
liquid,  with  any  precipitate  which  may  have  been  formed,  is  boiled 
and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  quantity  sufficient  to  precipitate 
the  barium  as  BaSO^.  The  filtered  liquid  yields  the  free  acid  or 
lactone  on  evaporation  (Fischer  and  Passmore,  Ber,,  xxii. 
2728;  Jour.  Chem.  ^oc,  Iviii.  162). 

The  hydrazides  are  colourless  and  readily  hydrolysed  by  alkalies 
and  baryta.  They  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  hydra- 
zones  by  the  reddish  violet  coloration  they  give  when  dissolved 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  treated  with  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride 
solution. 
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HTDRAJS0NB8.  Phenylhydrazuie  behaves  in  a  highly  interesting^ 
manner  with  bodies  having  the  constitution  of  aldehydes  and 
ketones,  with  which  it  reacts  with  elimination  of  water  to  form 
compounds  called  hydrazone&  Most  of  the  bodies  of  this  class 
are  solid  and  crystalline,  and  therefore  well  suited  for  the  recognition 
of  the  aldehydes  or  ketones  producing  them.  The  reaction  appears 
to  be  general  for  bodies  containing  the  carbonyl  group,  CO. 
The  reaction  is  sometimes  complicated  by  the  presence  of  other 
reactive  groups.  Thus  compounds  containing  the  a-ke tone- 
alcohol  grou p, — CH(OH).CO — ,  react  in  the  cold  with  only 
one  molecule  of  phenylhydrazine  to  form  colourless  compounds 
containing  the  group  :—CH(OH).C.(N.NHC6H5)—. 

0sA20NEB.  When  the  compound  thus  formed  is  heated  with 
excess  of  phenylhydrazine,  the  alcohol  group  undergoes  dehydro- 
genisation,  reacting  at  the  same  time  with  a  second  molecule  of 
phenylhydrazine  and  giving  rise  to  a  yellow  compound  containing 
the  complex  group, — C(N.NHCgH5).C{N.NHGgH5) — .  Compounds 
of  this  kind,  in  which  two  hydrazine-residues  are  attached  to  two 
contigaons  carbon-atoms, are  called  o  s  a'z  o  n  e  s,  and  maybe  obtained 
directly  by  the  action  of  phenylhydrazine  on  the  di-ketones.  They 
are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  carbohydrates,  which  may 
frequently  be  recognised  by  means  of  their  characteristic  oeazones 
(E.  Fischer,  Ber.,  xvii.  579;  xx.  821).  Von  Jaksch  {Jour, 
Ghem.  8oc,y  1.  744)  recommends  a  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  hydro- 
chloride containing  sodium  acetate  for  the  detection  of  sugar  in  urine. 

PTRAZOLnow.  An  unsaturated  hydrocarbon  group  (c.^.,  a  1 1  y  1, 
C3H5),  if  contiguous  to  the  carbonyl  group,  may  also  react  with 
phenylhydrazine : —  ^ ^^  ^  ^ 

CH2:CH.COH+CcH5.HN.NHj=H20+ II  |^   *^ 

Acrolein.  Fhenylhydrazine.       Water.      CH  CHo-CH 

Fhenyl-pyrazoline. 

Pyrazolones. 

The  pyrazolones  are  derivatives  of  a  body  of  the  formula 
CgH^NgO,  the  synthesis  of  which  has  been  effected  by  Balbiano 
(Ber.,  xxiii.  1103).  The  relationship  of  pyrazolone  to  pyrazol, 
pyrazoline,  and  pyrazine  is  shown  by  the  following  formulae : — 

pyrazol.  Pyrazoline.  PyrazoUme.  Pyrazine.^ 

^^  j  CH:CH  \  *"*  1CH,.CH,  /  ^"  \CO.CH,  \  ^^  {  CH^CH,  / 

^  This  body  must  not  be  confounded  with  p  i  a  z  1  n  e,  whieh  was  formerly 
called  pyrazine,  and  probably  has  the  constitution  >— 


/CH:  CH\ 


\!H:CH' 
{See  A.  T.  Mason,  Jour,  Chem.  Soc,  Iv.  97.) 
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PHBNTI/-FTBAZOLOKB,  CoHg.CgHgNg^'  ^  obtained  by  heating 
pbenylhydrazine  and  iodopropionic  acid  together  to  100°,  and  treat- 
ing the  product,  in  chloroform  solution,  with  mercuric  oxide. 

Phbntl-methylpyrazolonb^  CioHi^NgO; 

Ao'       ;  o,  O.H..N  {  gi^  } 

OS..  C — C  Ii  2 

When  pbenylhydrazine  is  added  to  ethylic  aceto-acetate, 
CH3.CO.CH2.CO.O(C2H5),  the  two  bodies  react  in  the  cold,  with 
elimination  of  water,  to  form  CH8.C(N.NHPh)CH2.CO.O(C2H5) } 
On  beating,  the  hydrazone  thus  formed  splits  up  into  alcohol  and 
pbenyl-methylpyrazolone,  a  body  which  was  originally  regarded  by 
its  diBCOTerer,  Knorr,  as  a  methy  1-oxy quinizine. 

To  prepare  phenyl-methylpyrazolone,  100  parts  of  phenyl-hydra- 
zine are  added  to  1 25  of  ethyl  aceto-acetate,  the  water  which  forms 
is  separated,  and  the  oily  product  is  heated  for  two  hours  on  a 
water-bath,  until  a  portion  is  found  to  solidify  on  cooling,  or  on 
the  addition  of  ether.  The  warm  mass  is  poured  into  and  stirred 
with  ether,  which  removes  colouring  matter,  and  the  white  crystal- 
line product  washed  with  ether,  and  dried  at  100°.  The  yield  is 
quantitative  and  the  product  pure.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  ether,  and  petroleum  spirit,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and 
easily  in  alcohol.  It  crystallises  from  hot  water  or  alcohol  in  hard 
brilliant  prisms.^    The  hydrochloride,  CiQlliQN2^f^^^'^  ^2^ >  melts 

^  AirriTHERHiN.  ^hen  an  aqueous  solution  of  levulinic  acid  (aceto-pro- 
pionicacid),  CH2.CO.CH,.CH2.COOH,  is  added  to  an  equivalent  amount  of 
pbenylhydrazine,  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  produced 
of  the  hydrazone,  CHjC(N.  NHPh).  CH..  CHj.  COOH .  When  recrystallised 
from  alcohol,  this  body  forms  large  colourless,  odourless  crystals  of  a  slight  bitter 
taste,  melting  at  98''-99°,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  dilute  acid.  It  has  met  with  a  limited  application  as  an  antipyretic 
nnder  the  name  of  antithermin.  It  is  decomposed  by  alkalies  with 
liberation  of  pbenylhydrazine,  to  which  fieict  it  probably  owes  its  physiological 
actinty. 

'  When  a  mixture  of  phenylmethyl-pyrazolone  and  phenylhydrazine  is 
heated  to  boiling,  disphenyl-methylpyrazolone,  O^fivB^fi^,  is 
formed.  Heated  with  methyl  alcohol  or  methyl  iodide  it  yields  dianti- 
p  y  r  i  n  e,  Cs2H3,N40s,  melting  at  245",  and  distinguished  from  antipyrine  by  its 
sparing  solubility  in  water  and  the  melting-point  of  its  picrate  (161**).  When 
the  body  C^i^40a  is  treated  in  alkaline  solution  with  excess  of  sodium 
nitrite,  and  the  mixture  poured  into  dilute  sulphuric  add,  pyrazol-blue, 
C9oHisN40^  separates  in  flocks.  When  crystallised  from  chloroform  it  forms 
blue  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies,  and  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     Its  solutions  in  chloroform  and  strong  sulphuric 
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at  96°,  and  the  chloroplattnate,  (CioHioN20)2H2PtCle  +  4H2O,  in 
prisms  melting  at  110**.  Phenyl-methylpyrazolone  yields  crystal- 
line precipitates  with  salts  of  many  of  the  heavy  metals.  With 
silver  nitrate  an  aqueous  solution  gives  crystals  of  CiQHgAgNgO-l- 
C1QH10N2O.  The  ultramarine  cobalt  compound  and  the  orange- 
yellow  uranium  salt  are  especially  characteristic. 

Phentl-dimbthylptrazolone.     Antipyrine.     Phenazone 

C11H12N2O  =  C3N2H(CeH5)(CH3)20     [Ph  :  Me  :  Me  =  1  :  2  :  3] ;  1 

or,  UU.j  j^pi^jy^jvie  \'  ^^*  ^e^is-JN-  ^  qO CH:jj 

When  phenyl-methylpyrazolone  is  heated  with  methyl  iodide,  a 
further  substitution  takes  place,  with  formation  of  phenyl-dimethyl- 
pyrazolone,  a  substance  known  generally  as  "antipyrin e,"  less 
commonly  as  "analgesi n,"  and  called  in  the  additions  to  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  (1890),  phenazone.  It  is  official  in  the 
Oeinnan  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890  under  the  name  of  Antipyrinum, 

Antipyrine  is  prepared  by  heating  equal  parts  of  phenyl-methyl- 
pyrazolone, methyl  iodide,  and  methyl  alcohol  to  100°  in  a  closed 
vessel.  The  dark  product  is  decolorised  by  boiling  with  sulphurous 
acid,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  shaken  with  strong 
soda,  when  the  base  separates  as  a  heavy  oiL  This  is  septirated 
and  treated  with  ether,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble.  On 
separating  the  ether  and  evaporating  off  the  solvent,  the  antipyrine 
is  obtained  as  a  mass  of  crystals  which  are  purified  by  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  toluene. 

Antipyrine  forms  small,  lustrous,  rhombic  needles  or  plates, 
which  are  odourless,  but  have  a  somewhat  bitter  taste.  When 
perfectly  anhydrous  it  melts  at  110°  to  112°  {B,P,,  110°;  OP., 
113°),  but  on  exposure  to  air  takes  up  a  small  proportion  (0*6  per 
cent.)  of  water,  and  in  that  state  melts  at  105°--107°  C.  The 
hygroscopic  water  may  be  driven  off  by  exposing  the  substance  to 
a  temperature  of  100°,  when  the  original  melting-point  is  restored. 

Antipyrine  is  soluble  in  about  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
in  less  than  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water.     It  dissolves  in  twice 

acid  has  an  indigo-blne  colour,  and  gives  an  absorption-spectrum  resembling 
that  of  indigo.  It  is  not  a  substantive  dye,  is  decomposed  by  strong  alkalies, 
decolorised  by  chlorine  and  nitric  acid,  and  converted  into  disphenyl-methyl- 
pyrazoloue  by  reducing  agents. 

^  Two  isomers  of  antipyrine  have  been  prepared,  and  others  are  capable  of 
existing.  The  known  isomers  differ  from  antipyrine  by  being  less  soluble  in 
water,  not  yielding  nitroso-derivatives,  and  by  giving  methyl-aniline  either 
when  distilled  with  zinc-dust  or  heated  with  hydrochloiic  acid  to  200**  under 
pressure. 
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its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  but  in  little  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  rectified  spirit.  Antipyrine  is  soluble  in  an  equal  weight 
of  amylic  alcohol,  and  in  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  chloro- 
form, but  requires  about  fifty  parts  of  ether  for  solution,  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  benzene,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  petroleum 
spirit 

On  adding  strong  caustic  soda  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  anti- 
pyiine,  the  base  separates  as  a  milky  precipitate,  which  speedily 
collects  into  oily  globules.  On  adding  a  little  ether,  these  imme- 
diately solidify  to  white  crystals  without  appreciably  dissolving,  but 
they  dissolve  instantly  on  adding  chloroform  (J.  C.  W  a  t  e  r  h  o  u  s  e). 

An  aqueous  solution  of  antipyrine  exhibits  no  alkaline  reaction 
with  litmus  or  phenol-phthalein,  but  destroys  the  red  colour  of  an 
acidulated  solution  of  methyl-orange.  Free  antipyrine  may  be 
determined  with  accuracy  by  titration  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solu- 
tion with  methyl-orange. 

Antipyrine  is  a  strong  monovalent  base.  Its  salts,  most  of 
which  are  soluble,  do  not  readily  crystallise,  with  the  exception  of 
the  picrate  (melting  at  188°);  tiie  ferrocyanide  (0^^^^^)^ 
JlJCtj,  which  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate ;  the  chloraplaiinate, 
(Cj^j^fi)^B.^tCL+2IL20t  which  forms  yellowish-red  prisms 
melting  at  about  200  ;  and  the  salicylate  (page  37). 

When  antipyrine  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  under  pressure 
to  200°,  it  suffers  complete  decomposition,  yielding  much  aniline 
and  a  small  quantity  of  methylamine,  besides  other  products. 
On  distillation  with  zinc-dust  it  yields  benzene,  aniline,  a 
base  boiling  at  86°-87°,  and  other  products. 

Antipyrine  is  unchanged  by  treatment  with  reducing  agents  in 
the  wet  way,  but  with  oxidising  agents  it  gives  a  series  of  interest- 
ing reactions  (Gay  and  Fortune,  Pharm,  Jour.y  [3],  xviii. 
1066).  Thus  when  boiled  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  antipyrine  gives  a  reddish-yellow  liquid,  which  on 
cooling  deposits  bright-red  oily  globules,  taken  up  by  chloroform 
with  greenish-yellow  colour.  A  solution  of  bleaching  powder  pro- 
duces no  change  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating  a  brick-red  precipitate 
is  formed,  and  the  liquid  is  coloured  yellow.  Sodium  hypochlorite 
is  said  to  give  the  yellow  coloration  on  heating,  without  any  pre- 
cipitate being  formed.  Chlorine- water  produces  no  change,  and 
bromine-water  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  dissolving  on  heating. 
Potassium  bichromate  and  permanganate  are  reduced  by  acid  solu- 
tions of  antipyrine. 

When  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  antipyrine,  a  precipitate  is  foimed  which  disappears  on 
agitation,  leaving  the  solution  colourless ;  but  on  further  addition  of 
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the  reagent  a  penuanent  brick-red  precipitate  is  produced,  per- 
ceptible in  a  dilution  of  1  in  20,000.  According  to  Mansean 
{Pkarm.  Jour.y  [3],  xx.  162),  the  point  at  which  a  permanent 
precipitate  is  formed  is  perfectly  definite,  and  he  suggests  that 
the  purity  of  a  sample  can  be  ascertained  by  titration  with  a 
standard  solution  of  iodine.  Millard  and  Stark  {PTiarm. 
Jour,,  [3],  XX.  863)  find  that  the  point  of  permanent  precipita- 
tion depends  to  a  marked  degree  on  the  dilution  of  the  antipyrine 
solution.  Thus  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  1  gramme  of  antipyrine 
ghres  a  permanent  precipitate  after  the  addition  of  3*9  c.c.  of 
decinormal  iodine,  while  with  twice  the  volume  of  water  7'2  c.c 
are  required.  The  authors  state  that  more  concordant  results  are 
obtainable  by  using  starch  as  an  indicator  of  the  end  of  the  re- 
action. They  dissolve  0*5  gramme  of  the  sample  of  antipyrine  in 
200  CO.  of  water,  add  plenty  of  starch  solution,  and  then  drop  in 
decinormal  iodine  solution  gradually  until  a  distinct  blue  coloration 
is  obtained,  which  does  not  disappear  on  vigorously  shaking  or 
stirring  the  mixture.  E.  Munzer  has  described  an  iodo-anH- 
pyHne,  C^iH^^INjO,  which  forms  colourless,  tasteless  needles,  melt- 
ing at  160^ 

An  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  antipyrine.  2  c.c.  of  Millon's  reagent  and 
4  cc  of  a  1  per  cent,  (neutral)  solution  of  antipyrine  give  a 
white  precipitate  in  a  yellow  liquid;  in  a  solution  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  in  an  orange-yellow  liquid, 
the  precipitate  eventually  becoming  red.  In  a  solution  ten  times 
more  dilute  a  yellow  precipitate  and  green  liquid  result,  and  in  an 
acid  solution  of  1  part  of  antipyrine  in  20,000,  a  white  precipitate 
and  yellow  liquid.  I  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  added  to  twice  its  measure  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
antipyrine  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  floating  on  a  blood-red  liquid. 

If  antipyrine  be  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid  till  reaction 
commences,  and  the  liquid  be  then  allowed  to  cool,  a  fine  purple 
coloration  is  produced;  on  adding  water  a  violet  precipitate  is 
thrown  down,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  purple-red. 

Nitroso-arUipyrine,  Several  of  the  foregoing  reactions  are 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid,  which  (if  added  in 
the  form  of  red  fuming  nitric  acid)  gives  with  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  antipyrine  a  beautiful  green  coloration,  still  perceptible 
when  diluted  to  1  in  20,000 ;  when  the  liquid  is  heated  it 
becomes  purple-red.  In  strong  solutions  a  copious  formation 
of  small,  green,  needle-shaped  crystals  occurs.  These  consist  of 
isonitroso-antipyrine,  CiiITi^(N0)N20,  and  are  best 
obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of   sodium  nitrite  to  a  solution 
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•of  antipyrine  in  acidtdated  water.  The  liquid  at  once  becomes 
bluish  green  in  colour,  and  an  abundant  formation  of  crystals 
speedily  occurs.  These  may  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature.^  Nitroso-antipyrine  explodes 
when  heated  to  about  200°,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  acids,  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  acetic  acid,  moderately 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  chloroform  and  ether.  By 
treatment  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid  it  is  converted  into  an  oily 
base. 

The  green  coloration  of  antipyrine  with  nitrous  acid  is  delicate 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  characteristic,  but  is  common  to  all 
pyrazolones.  A.  G.  Stark  recommends  that  the  test  should  be 
applied  by  dissolving  potassium  nitrite  in  a  test-tube  in  a  little 
water,  adding  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  filling 
the  tube  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested. 

Antipyrine  dissolves  without  colour  in  pure  anhydrous  ethyl 
nitrite,  but  a  green  colour  is  immediately  developed  on  addition 
of  water.  When  antipyrine  is  added  to  spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
containing  free  acid,  the  mixture  rapidly  acquires  a  dark-green- 
tint)  and  green  needles  of  nitroso-antipyrine  separate.  The 
reaction  (which  does  not  occur  if  any  free  acid  be  neutralised 
by  potassium  bicarbonate)  derives  practical  importance  from 
the  fact  that  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  and  antipyrine  are  not 
infrequently  dispensed  in  conjunction.  A  mixture  of  the  kind 
is  alleged  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  patient,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  nitroso-derivative  of  antipyrine  was  the  cause  of 
death;  for  direct  exhibition  of  the  compound  to  a  small  rabbit, 
both  hypodermically  and  by  the  stomach,  in  doses  commencing 
at  ^  grain,  and  gradually  increased  to  4  grains,  produced  no 
perceptible  toxic  effect  {Pkarm,  Jow,,  [3],  xviiL  1085).  Similar 
experiments  have  been  made  on  dogs  (Fharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xix. 
807). 

Antipyrine  gives  a  very  delicate  and  characteristic  reaction 
with  ferric  chloride,  which,  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  produces 
a  blood-red  coloration.  The  reaction  is  still  very  distinct  in  a 
solution  of  1  in  2000,  and  perceptible  at  a  dilution  of  1  in 
50,000.  The  red  coloration  is  destroyed  by  excess  of  mineral 
acids.  The  reaction  is  at  once  given  by  urine  containing  anti- 
pyrine. 

On  mixing  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  antipyrine  and  mercuric 

^The  liquid  filtered  from  the  crystals  gradually  ohaageB  colour  from 
green  to  brown,  and  after  standing  for  some  hours  is  fonnd  to  smell  of 
hydrooyanio  acid,  bnt  the  quantity  of  this  body  formed  appeals  to  be 
very  minute  (Wood  and  Marshall,  Fharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xix.  806V 
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chloride,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed.  On  boiling  the  liquid 
this  disappears,  but  on  continued  boiling  a  brown  resinoid  sub- 
stance is  deposited,  which,  when  separated,  is  found  to  be  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol  and  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  coloured  scarlet  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid. 

Antipyrine  reacts  in  the  general  manner  of  alkaloids.  Thus, 
in  acid  solutions  it  gives  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  with 
Mayer's  reagent,  and  the  same  with  Marm^'s  test  (potassio- 
cadmium  iodide) ;  a  green  precipitate  changing  to  orange-red 
with  potassio-iodide  of  bismuth;  an  abundant  reddish-yellow 
precipitate  with  Nessler's  reagent ;  a  white  with  phosphomolybdate 
of  sodium ;  and  an  abundant  white  precipitate  with  tannin.-^ 

According  to  the  Gferman  Pharmacopceiay  the  solution  of 
antipyrine  in  two  parts  of  water  should  be  neutral,  free  from 
acrid  taste,  and  not  changed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 
A  2  per  cent,  solution  should  give  a  white  precipitate  with 
tannin;  and  on  addition  of  two  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
to  2  c.c.  of  the  solution,  a  green  coloration  should  occur^ 
changed  to  red  on  boiling  and  adding  another  drop  of  nitric 
acid.  2  c.c  of  a  0'2  per  cent,  solution  gives  a  deep  red  colour 
with  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  changed  to  bright  yellow 
on  adding  10  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  Similar  tests  are  given 
in  the  additions  (1890)  to  the  British  PTiarmacqpoBia,  in  which 
antipyrine  receives  the  designation  ''phenazone."^ 

Antipyrine  has  now  an  established  position  and  wide  applica- 
tion in  medicine.  Although  originally  introduced  as  a  febrifuge,, 
it  is  taking  a  still  higher  place  as  an  anodyne.  Given  in  10 
to  20  grain  doses  in  cases  of  bilious  and  nervous  headache,  it 
often  effects  a  remarkably  rapid  and  perfect  cure.  It  has  been 
usefully  injected  hypodermically  in  8-grain  doses  as  a  substitute 
for  morphia;  and  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  acute  and  chronic 
gout,  neuralgia,  sciatica,  &c.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of 
antipyrine  is  said  not  to  be  followed  by  drowsiness,  vomiting, 
or  excitement.  It  is  stated  to  be  almost  a  specific  in  puerpural 
fever.  It  has  been  found  valuable  as  a  hasmostatic,  and  has 
proved  successful  in  some  cases  of  sea-sickness,  but  by  no 
means  invariably.     Antipyrine  causes  an   almost   immediate  re- 

^  The  reaotiona  described  in  the  text  sufficiently  indicate  the  pharmaceutical 
preparations  with  which  antipyrine  is  incompatible.  Thus  it  should  not  be 
dispensed  in  a  mixture  with  nitric  acid,  nitrit^,  chloral  hydrate,  solid  sodium 
salicylate,  carbolic  acid,  tannin,  iodine,  mercuric  chloride,  salts  of  iron, 
permanganates,  or  tinctures  or  infusions  of  catechu,  cinchona,  roses,  galls^ 
rhubarb,  &c.  (see  Millard  and  Stark,  Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xx.  860). 

'  Antipyrine  has  been  adulterated  with  acetanilide  (see  page  72). 
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duction  in  the  temperature  of  the  hody  (apparently  from  its 
influence  on  the  brain-centres  regulating  the  temperature),  the 
effect  continuing  from  four  to  six  hours.  It  induces  sweat- 
ing and  feeble  pulse,  and  in  excessive  doses,  or  even  small 
doses  in  certain  cases,  an  eruption  resembling  nettle-rash,  occa- 
sionally with  vomiting  and  collapse.^  Atropine  has  been  found  to 
act  promptly  as  an  antidote. 

Antipyrine  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  for  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  taken  by  the  stomach,  but  can  be 
detected  only  for  a  few  hours  in  the  different  organs.  It  has 
been  detected,  after  putrefaction  for  a  fortnight,  in  animals  killed 
within  two  hours  after  its  administration,  either  by  the  stomach 
or  hypodermically. 

Antipyrine  is  readily  extracted  from  animal  matters,  by  rendering 
the  liquid  ammoniacal  and  agitating  it  with  chloroform  or  amylic 
alcohol. 

Antipyrine  ScUieylaie,  Ci{Bi^JSfi,C>jB^02.  If  salicylic  acid  be 
gradually  added  to  a  dilute  boiling  solution  of  antipyrine,  anti- 
pyrine salicylate  separates  as  a  yellowish  oiL  The  compound  can 
be  more  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  equivalent  proportions 
of  antipyrine  and  salicylic  acid  with  a  little  water  to  90°,  or  by 
shaking  together  an  aqueous  solution  of  antipyrine  with  an  ethereal 
solution  of  salicylic  acid,  when  the  salt  separates  in  fine  crystals. 
Antipyrine  salicylate  melts  at  SO^'-DO^  C,  and  decomposes  at  a 
somewhat  higher  temperature,  dissolves  in  250  parts  of  cold  water 
more  freely  in  hot»  and  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
carbon  disulphide.  The  aqueous  solution  is  faintly  acid  in  reaction, 
and  has  a  sweet  taste  and  bitter  after-taste.  It  gives  a  violet  colora- 
tion with  ferric  chloride,  and  green  with  nitrous  acid.  Salicylate 
of  antipyrine  has  been  employed  with  favourable  results  in  medi- 
cine under  the  name  of'^salipyrin."  A  mixture  of  antipyrine 
and  salicylate  of  sodium  graduedly  changes  to  an  oily  liquid  on  ex- 
posure to  air.  The  change,  which  does  not  occur  in  a  closed  bottle, 
appears  to  be  simply  due  to  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  salicylate 
and  the  solution  of  the  antipyrine  in  the  water  thus  absorbed. 

Antipyrine  becomes  pasty  when  mixed  with  betanaphthol,  and 
appears  to  form  a  compound  with  phenoL  Under  the  name  of 
"resopyrin,"  Fortes  has  described  a  compound  obtained  by 
mixing  solutions  of  molecular  proportions  of  resorcinol  and  anti- 
pyrine. It  crystallises  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

^  The  exhibition  of  antipyrine  is  unsafe  when  the  heart  is  weak.  A  case 
where  severe  symptoms  were  produced  by  a  dose  of  1  gramme  has  been 
recorded  bySchwabe  (Pharm,  Jour.,  [8],  xx.  1059)« 
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Chiardl'Aniipyrine,  C^K^(C2S^G\p)l>ffi.  When  dilute  solu- 
tions of  chloral  hydrate  and  antipyrine  are  mixed  no  perceptible 
reaction  occurs,  but  on  concentrating  the  liquid,  or  on  mixing  strong 
solutions  of  the  two  substances,  a  separation  of  oily  globules  takes 
place,  and  these  inuaediately  or  gradually  change  to  a  mass  of 
crystals  of  chloral-antipyrine.  The  same  substance  may  be  obtained 
by  heating  molecular  proportions  of  chloral  hydrate  (166*5  parts) 
and  antipyrine  (188  parts)  to  110^-115°  C.  The  reaction  consists 
in  elimination  of  water  and  substitution  of  the  group  CGl3.GH(0H) 
for  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  antipyrine  ;^  but  whether  the 
replaced  atom  is  one  of  those  of  the  methyl  groups,  or  the  hydrogen 
atom  of  the  GH  group,  is  not  definitely  decided  (compare  Pharm, 
Jour.y  [3],  XX.  page  862  with  page  889). 

Ghloral-antipyrine,  also  called  h  y  p  n  a  1,  ciystallises  from  alcohol 
in  hard  scales  and  from  water  in  transparent  rhombs.  It  melts  at 
67^-68^,  is  almost  odourless,  and  Has  a  saline  taste  with  an  after- 
taste suggestive  of  chloral  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  somewhat  more  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  and  is  dissolved  by  about  eight  parts  of  warm  water. 
The  solution  reduces  Fehling's  solution  on  warming,  gives  the 
blood-red  reaction  of  antipyrine  with  ferric  chloride,  and  yields 
chloroform  when  heated  with  dilute  caustic  alkali  When  chloral- 
antipyrine  is  kept  in  a  melted  state  for  some  time,  it  deposits 
crystals  of  a  dehydration  compound,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
melts  at  186^—187^,  and  gives  no  colour-reaction  with  ferric 
chloride.  According  to  Beuter  {PJiarm,  Jour.f  [3],  xx.  602) 
chloral-antipyrine  is  physiologically  inert,  but  B  a  r  d  e  t  found  doses 
of  1  gramme  to  induce  sleep  as  readily  as  chloral  hydrate,  while  in 
cases  of  insomnia  caused  by  pain  it  seemed  to  have  the  same 
anodyne  effect  as  antipyrine.  Schmidt  finds  the  monochloral- 
derivative  to  have  more  decided  soporific  effect  and  a  leas  deleterious 
influence  on  the  circulation  than  antipyrine. 

BicJUorcU^Anitpyrine  is  obtained  by  heating  antipyrine  with 
excess  of  a  strong  solution  of  chloral  hydrate,  when  an  oily  layer 
is  formed,  which  solidifies  to  prismatic  crystals  melting  at  67^-68^, 
soluble  with  some  dissociation  in  ten  parts  of  cold  water,  and  giving, 
the  reactions  of  chloral-antipyrine. 

*  Batyl-ohloral  behaves  aimilarly  with  antipyrine. 
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BASES  FROM  TAR. 


The  numerous  constituents  of  tars  may  be  roughly  divided  into^ 
(a)  Indifferent  Bodies  : — as  Hydrocarbons ; 
(p)  Acid  Bodies : — as  Phenoloids  and  Acetic  Acid ;  and 
(c)  Bases : — as  Ammonia,  Aniline,  Pyridine^  &c. 

The  principal  members  of  the  first  two  groups  have  already  been 
considered  at  length.  Ammonia  is  beyond  the  scope  of  present 
i7ork,  and  the  remaining  bases  which  require  consideration  all 
belong  to  the  aromatic  group.  They  may  be  arranged  in  several 
groups,  each  one  of  which  is  represented  by  a  typical  member. 

CNHt 


Thus : — 


1.  Aniline,  or  Amido-benzene,  CgHg.NHo,  or 


H 

H 


CH 


\t 


2.  Naphthylamine,  or  Amido-naphthalene, 
C10H7.NHJ,  or 


HC 


HO 


CH       C.NH, 


CH       CH 

N 


CH 
CH 


8.  Pyridine,  C5H5N,  or 


•     •     • 


HC 
H 


4.  Quinoline,  C^H^N,  or 


HC 
H 


CH 
CH        N 


CH 
OH 


CH 


5.  Acridine,  C^JS.^,  or 


uc 


HC 


CH       CH 
CH      N         CH 


/Nj/N 
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Ky 


CH 
CH 
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From  these  formula  it  appears  that  the  substitution  of  nitrogen 
is  outside  the  ring  in  the  case  of  aniline  and  naphthylamine. 
On  the  other  hand,  pyridine,  quinoline,  and  acridine  are  derived 
from  benzene,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene  respectively,  by  the 
substitution  of  N  for  one  of  the  GU  groups  of  the  closed  chain. 

Naphthylamine  does  not  appear  actually  to  exist  in  coal-tar,  and 
aniline  occurs  in  tar  in  very  limited  quantity ;  these  bases  are 
obtained  synthetically  from  constituents  of  coal-tar. 

Besides  the  foregoing  typical  bases  and  their  allies  and  derivatives, 
certain  volatile  bases  (e,g,y  piperidine,  conine,  nicotine),  ordinarily 
prepared  from  plants,  and  therefore  classed  with  other  vegetable 
alkaloids,  have  a  connection  with,  pyridine  or  quinoline  which  is 
now  fully  demonstrated. 


AinUNE  AKD  ITS  ALLIES. 

Aniline  is  the  type  of  a  large  number  of  organic  compounds  of 
synthetical  origin. 

Aniline  has  the  constitution  of  a  mono-amidobenzen e 
or  mono-phenylamine,  and  may  be  regarded  as  originating 
in  the  replacement  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzene- 
ring  by  the  group  amidogen,  NHj ;  or  one  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  ammonia  by  the  radical  phenyl,  C^Hg.     Thus : — 

CeH,.NH, ,  or  (CJBi,) 

H 
H 

Aniline  exists  in  minute  quantity  in  coal-tar,  but  is  ordinarily  pro- 
duced by  nitrofying  benzene,  C^H^,'  and  reducing  the  resultant 
nitrobenzene,  C^HgNOj,  by  nascent  hydrogen. 

If  the  treatment  with  nitric  acid  be  carried  further,  dinitro- 
benzene,  CgH^(N02)2,  is  produced,  and  this  by  reduction  is 
converted  into  meta-phenylene-diamine  or  meta- 
diamido-benzene,  CgH^(NH2)2. 

If  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzene  be  effected  by  alkaline  reagents, 
two  molecules  coalesce,  and  azobenzene,  C^H^.N" : KC-H,,  is 
produced.  On  further  treatment  of  this  (especially  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion) it  is convertedinto  hydrazobenzene, CgH5.NH.NH.C^Hg, 
which  by  intramolecular  change  is  transformed  into  benzidine  or 
di-para-amido-diphenyl,  NH2.CcH^.CeH^.NH2.  The  re- 
lationship  of  aniline  to  the  allied  bases  ^  ia  shown  below : — 

^  Hydrazobenzene  has  no  basic  properties. 
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Anilv  #  (Amldobeiizeiie> 

J*hen^l0Re-diamine, 

Benndifu. 

I!{Hj.CeH^.CeH^NH2 


AniHne. 

CeH5.NH.H 

Phenylhydrazine. 

HydratoberueT^e,^ 
UaH|f.  NH.NH.CaH| 


'6^*6 


6"5 


Anilins  (PhenylAmine). 

CeH5.NH.H 

JHpheftflamine. 
CeH5.NH.CeH5 
HydratoberueiM,^ 
CeH5.NRNH.CeH5 

The   tiue  homo- 


Aniline  forms  two  classes  of  homologues. 
1 0  g  u  e  s  (Class  A)  coexist  with  aniline  in  coal-tar,  and  are  derived 
from  aniline  by  the  substitution  of  one  or  more  methyl  groups  for 
a  corresponding  number  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  benzene 
nucleus.  They  are  ordinarily  obtained  by  nitrofying  the  corre- 
sponding hydrocarbons  prepared  from  coal-tar  naphtha,  and  reducing 
the  resultant  nitro-derivatives.     Thus  : — 


BydroearbiHL 

Benzene — 

Hiiro-derivaUve. 

Nitrobenzene — 

Amido-dgrimtivB. 

Aniline — 

CeH5.H 

C,H5.N0, 

CeHg.NHj 

Toluene — 

Nitro  toluene — 

Toluidine — 

C,H,(CH,)H 
Xylene — 

CeH3(CH,)^H 
Cumene — 

CeH,(CH,).NO, 
Nitroxylene — 
•      C,H,(CH^,.NO, 

Nitrocumene — 

C8H,(CH,).NH, 
Xylidine — 

C,H,(OH,),NH, 
Cumidine — 

CeH2(CH8)g.H 

C,H,(CH,)8.N0, 

C,H^CH,),.NH, 

Isomeric  modifications  are  known  of  all  the  members  of  the  series 
except  those  in  the  first  line  (page  61  et  seq,). 

The  pseudo-homologues  of  aniline  (Class  B)  are  derived 
from  aniline  by  the  replacement  of  one  or  both  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  amido-group  by  methyl  or  other  alkyl  radical.  Similar 
Bubstitutions  can  be  effected  in  the  amido-groups  of  toluidine, 
xylidine,  &c. 

These  alkylated  anilines  (Class  B)  are  obtained  by  the  action 
of  methyl  chloride  or  other  alkyl  salt  on  aniline,  or  of  the 
corresponding  alcohol  on  the  hydrochloride  or  other  salt  of 
aniline  (see  page  73).  Paratoluidine  has  also  been  obtained  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  by  heating  the  hydrochloride  of  methyl- 
aniline^  to  350"*  C.  in  a  sealed  tube,  when  change  of  position 
of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule  takes  place  thus : — 

C,H,(CH,)) 

H     J-N 
H    j 

Hethyt  aniline.  Para-toluidine. 

^  Hydrazobenzene  has  no  basic  properties. 

'  If  the  hydriodide  of  methyl-aniline  be  similarly  treated,  ortho-  or  met»- 
toluidine  is  obtained. 


CH 


H  I 
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By  the  same  process  methyl-toluidine  may  be  concerted  into 
xylidine,  and  this  by  consecutive  steps  into  a  pseudo-cumidine, 
isoduridine,  and  amido-pentamethylbenzene  (page  60).  By  treat- 
ing aniline  hydrochloride  with  aniline,  diphenylamine  or 
phenylaniline,  CgHg.NB[(CgH5),  is  obtained^  (p^^  79). 

Subetitution  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  aniline  and  its  homologues 
can  also  be  effected  by  acid  or  chlorous  groups^,  boUi  in  the 
benzene-nucleus  and  in  the  amido-group.  In  the  latter  case  tha 
derivatives  are  called  anilides  (page  67),  and  are  quite  different 
from  the  bodies  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  chlorous 
radicals  for  the  benzenic  hydrogen.  In  the  compounds  of  the 
latter  class,  the  basic  character  is  either  much  weakened  or  entirely 
destroyed.  Most  of  the  derivatives  exist  in  several  isomeric  modi- 
fications, according  to  the  position  of  the  substituting  radicals  in  the 
benzene-nucleus.     Examples  of  the  bodies  of  this  class  are  : — 

Aniline-sulphonic   acid  or   sulphanilic  acid,  C^H^(S05H).NH2. 

(page  49), 
NitraniUne,  CeH/NOgyNH,  (page  50). 
Bromaniline,  C^H^Br.NHj. 
Trichloraniline,  CgH,Cl8.NHy 

Mixed  substitution-products,  belonging  at  once  to  two  or  more 
of  the  foregoing  classes,  are  obtainable  by  suitable  means.  As 
examples  may  be  mentioned : — 

Paranitracetanilide, CeH^(NOANH(CjftO) 

Paranitroso-dimethylaniline,   ♦     .     C^H4(NO).N(CH3)2 
Paranitroso-dimethyl-paratoluidine,  CeHg(CH8XN0).N(CH,)^ 

The  more  important  of  the  allies  and  derivatiyes  of  aniline 
formulated  on  this  and  the  preceding  pages  are  described  in 
greater  detail  in  the  sequel. 

On  treating  aniline,  and  also  many  of  the  above-mentioned 
homologues  and  derivatives,  with  oxidising  agents,  a  series  of 
brilliant  colouring  matters  are  obtained,  which  form  the  well- 
known  '^aniline  dyes"  (Part  I.  page  214  6^  ge^.). 

By  the  action  of  nitrons  acid,  or  a  nitrite,  on  a  cold  solution 
of  a  salt  of  aniline  a  salt  of  diazobenzeneis  obtained.  This 
and  the  allied  products  obtained  by  similar  means  from  the 
homologues  and  analogues  of  aniline  form  the  starting-point  of 
the  numerous  and  important  colouring  matters  known  as  the 
"azo-dyes"  (Part  I.  page  175  et  seq,), 

'  Diphenylamine  and  aniline  hydrochloride  cannot  be  cansed  to  react  with 
formation  of  triph  enylamine,  {C^B^)^  ;  but  this  body  oan  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  mono-brombenzene  on  di-potasainm  aniline:— 

SCeHjBr + CeHB.NKj-  (OeHj),N  +  2KBr. 
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£7  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the  salts  of  diazobenzene^ 
phenylhydrazine,  CgH5NH(NH2),  ia  obtained.  The  body 
has  already  been  fully  described  (page  27). 

Anilinet^     Amldobenzene.     Phenylamine. 

CgHyN  =  CeH5.NH2  =      H 

H 

Aniline  occurs  to  a  limited  extent  ready-formed  in  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  coal,  bone,  and  peat.  Of  late  years  a  small 
quantity  has  been  actually  recovered  from  coal-tar  naphtha,  but 
almost  the  i^hole  of  it  is  obtained  indirectly  from  coal-tar  by 
the  action  of  a  reducing  agent  on  nitrobenzene  ('^  Aniline  Oils/' 
page  60).  Aniline  may  also  be  obtained  by  passing  ammonia  and 
benzene  yapour  through  a  red-hot  tube :— C^Hg+NH3a=H2+ 
CgH^N.  It  is  also  formed  together  with  diphenylamine  by 
the  reaction  of  phenol  and  ammonia.  The  best  yield  is  obtained 
by  heating  phenol  to  about  330°  for  twenty  hours  with  ammonium 
chloride  and  magnesia  or  oxide  of  zinc  (or  ammonio-zinc  chloride^ 
24n{NB^Cl^  AnUine  Ib  also  obtained  by  numerous  other 
reactions. 

Aniline  may  be  purified  by  fractional  distillation  and  conversion 
into  the  acetyl-derivative.  This  is  lecrystallised  from  water, 
and  on  saponification  yields  pure  aniline. 

Pure  aniline  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  of  faintly  vinoxLS  odour 
and  aromatic,  burning  taste.  It  refracts  light  strongly,  but  has  no 
rotatory  action.  Aniline,  when  very  pure,  freezes  at  8°  C,  but  a 
slight  admixture  greatly  reduces  its  solidifying  point  It  boils  at 
ISS^'-lSi^  C,  and  distils  unchanged. 

The  specific  gravity  of  aniline  is  10379  at  O''  and  1*0216  at 
20^  compared  with  water  at  i'^;  and  1*0242  at  15^  compared 
-with  water  at  the  same  temperature.  The  coefficient  of  expansion 
w  -000818. 

Aniline  becomes  yellow  or  brown  on  exposure  to  air  and  light, 
especially  at  elevated  temperatures,  a  resinous  body  being  ulti- 

>  Aniline  was  first  obtained  in  1826  by  Un  verdorb  en  by  the  dry  dietiUs- 
ti<m  of  indigo,  and  received  the  name  crysUHliiM,  Runge  in  1884  obtained 
ft  from  ooal-tar,  and  termed  it  kyanoh  The  name  aniline  is  dne  toFritsobe, 
who  in  1841  obtained  it  by  distilling  indigo  with  caustic  alkali.  The  name 
henmdam  was  given  it  in  1842  by  Zinin,  who  prepared  it  by  rednoing 
■itrobennoe  by  snlphnretted  hydrogen.  The  name  phenamtde  has  also  been 
proposed  for  it.  Aniline  was  first  accurately  described  in  1848  by  A.  W. 
Hofmann. 
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mately  formed  The  change  is  due  to  oxidation,  and  does  not 
occur  in  vacuo  or  in  the  dark.^ 

Aniline  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  31  parts  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  but  being  more  soluble  in  hot  water. 
Water  also  dissolves  in  aniline,  5  parts  being  taken  up  by  100  of 
aniline  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  somewhat  more  at  highBr 
temperaturea  The  greater  part  can  be  separated  by  distillation, 
the  water  passing  over  first,  but  the  last  traces  can  only  be  removed 
by  prolonged  digestion  over  caustic  alkali. 

Aniline  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  a  50  per  cent  aqueous 
solution  of  its  hydrochloride,  and  in  smaller  proportions  in  more 
dilute  solutions  (see  page  67). 

Aniline  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood-spirit,  acetone, 
chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  and  volatile  hydrocarbons. 

Aniline  is  itself  a  solvent  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  indigotin, 
camphor  and  colophony,  but  does  not  dissolve  caoutchouc  or  copal. 
It  is  employed  sometimes  as  a  solvent  for  aniline-blue. 

Aniline  is  a  powerful  poison,  coagulating  albumin  and  producing 
symptoms  similar  to  those  caused  by  nitrobenzene  (Vol.  XL  page 
478).« 

Aniline  has  marked  basic  properties,  a  long  series  of  well-defined 
and  crystalHsable  salts  being  obtained  from  it  It  has,  however, 
no  action  on  phenol-phthalein,  litmus  or  turmeric,  though  it  afiEects 
a  few  of  the  more  delicate  vegetable  colours.  It  expels  ammonia 
from  its  salts  at  a  boiling  temperature,  but  is  itself  displaced  in  the 
cold.  Aniline  decomposes  the  solutions  of  many  metallic  salts, 
with  precipitation  of  the  corresponding  hydroxides.  When  heated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid, aniline  is  converted  into  para-amido- 
benzene-sulphonic  acid  (sulphanilic  acid).  With  hot 
faming  sulphuric  acid,  adi-sulphonic  acidis  produced. 

^  According  to  A.  Bidet  {Compt,  Eend.,  cviii.  620;  Jour.  Soc,  Chem,  IncL, 
viiL  383),  aniline  and  toluidine  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  pure  nitre- 
derivatiyes  are  colourless  after  distillation,  and  though  they  become  yellowish 
in  a  few  days,  light  has  no  further  effect  on  them,  and  even  this  change  Bidet 
attributes  to  the  presence  of  amido-thiophene,  C4H1S.NH,. 

*  According  to  Letheby  and  Turnbull  the  action  of  aniline  is  chiefly 
on  the  nervous  system.  According  toGrandhomme,  the  first  symptom  in 
slight  cases  of  poisoning  by  aniline,  caused  by  inhaling  the  vapour,  is  a  blue 
colour  on  the  edge  of  the  lips,  while  the  gait  becomes  unsteady,  the  speech 
thick,  the  head  affected,  and  the  face  pale,  while  the  appetite  fails  completely. 
Alcohol  aggravates  the  symptoms.  In  more  severe  cases,  such  as  may  arise 
from  the  saturation  of  the  clothes  with  aniline,  the  lips  become  dark  blue  or 
black,  and  the  vertigo  is  so  violent  that  standing  becomes  impossible.  Accord- 
ing to  Wbhler  and  Frerichs,  aniline  does  not  exert  any  poisonous  action 
on  dogs.  R u n ge  found  the  aqueous  solution  to  kill  leeches  and  the  parts  of 
plants  immersed  in  it. 
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In  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid,  aniline  imparts  a  deep  yellow 
colour  to  pine-iYOod  and  alder-pith. 

According  to  Friswell,  on  adding  cupric  sulphate  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  aniline  an  apple-green  crystalline  precipitate  is 
formed ;  or  in  extremely  diluted  solutions  a  green  coloration. 

Cold  aqueous  solutions  of  aniline  salts  are  converted  by  treat* 
ment  with  nitrous  acid  (or  a  nitrite  and  mineral  acid)  into  salts  of 
diazobenzene.  On  boiling  the  solution  phenol  is  formed, 
with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  ' 

Under  the  influence  of  oxidising  agents  aniline  gives 
products  and  reactions  which  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
oxidiser  employed,  thus : — 

a.  When  aniline  is  treated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 
mixture  evaporated  at  100^  C,  the  base  is  decomposed  with  forma- 
tion of  a  brown  substance.  With  smaller  proportions  of  nitric  acid 
various  coloured  products  are  formed,  including  picric  acid. 

b.  When  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxide,  aniline  yields  ammonia  and  q  u  i  n  o  n  e,  C^H^Oj,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  product  undergoes  still  further  change. 

e.  If  aniline  be  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  be  added,  a  red  colour 
is  produced,  which  rapidly  changes  to  deep  blue. 

d.  On  treating  aniline,  or  one  of  its  salts  in  a  solid  state,  with 
atroDg  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  adding  a  minute  fragment  of  man- 
ganese dioxide  or  other  oxidising  agent  (in  the  manner  described 
under  "strychnine"),  a  fine  purple  coloration  is  produced. 
A  better  result  is  obtainable  by  employing  electrolytic  oxygen ;  in 
this  form  the  test  is  the  most  delicate  and  satisfactory  which  can 
be  applied. 

e.  Chlorine  acts  on  dry  aniline  with  great  violence,  producing  a 
black  mass  containing  trichloraniline,  CqH^CIjN.  Bromine 
behaves  similarly ;  and,  on  adding  bromine-water  to  the  aqueous 
tolution  of  an  aniline  salt,  a  precipitate  of  tribromaniline  is 
formed.  On  the  other  hand.  Mills  and  Muter  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.f  iv.  96)  state  that  aniline  in  solution  in  carbon  disulphide 
reacts  with  Br^,  probably  forming  an  additive  compound. 

/.  When  a  solution  of  aniline  is  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
bleaching  powder,  avoiding  excess,  a  fine  purple  coloration  results, 
which  gradually  changes  to  brown.  When  carefully  applied,  the 
reaction  is  delicate  and  characteristic.  The  colour  is  destroyed  by 
ether. 

(7.  If  a  minute  quantity  of  aniline  be  treated  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  phenol,  and  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  be  then 
gradually  added,  the  reagent  produces  yellow  striss,  which  change 
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to  a  greenish-blue.  The  test,  which  is  due  to  J  a  c  q  u  e  m  i  n,  is 
said  to  be  very  delicate. 

h.  If  aniline,  or  one  of  its  salts  in  the  solid  state,  be  treated 
with  a  drop  of  chloroform,  and  then  solid  potash  or  a  strong 
solution  of  potash  in  alcohol  be  added,  and  the  whole  gently 
heated  by  immersing  the  tube  in  hot  water,  a  peculiar  and 
highly  unpleasant  odour  will  be  produced,  due  to  the  formation 
of  phenyl-carbamine,  CgH5.NC.  The  reaction,  which  is 
known  as  "Hofmann's  isonitrile  test,''  is  produced  by  other 
aromatic  monamines,  and  by  acetanilide. 

Dbteotion  and  Sepabation  of  Anilinb. 

The  foregoing  colour-reactions  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
recognition  of  aniline,  provided  that  a  proper  process  of 
separation  be  previously  applied. 

Aniline  may  be  liberated  from  the  aqueous  solutions  of  ite 
salts  by  addition  of  caustic  soda,  and  may  then  be  extracted 
by  agitating  the  liquid  with  ether.  On  separating  the  ethereal 
layer,  and  agitating  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  aniline 
passes  into  the  aqueous  liquid,  which  may  then  be  concentrated 
or  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  examined  by  the  colour-reactions 
already  described.  From  strychnine,  which  is  the  only  substance 
with  which  aniline  is  at  all  apt  to  be  confounded,  it  may  be 
separated  by  adding  caustic  soda  to  the  concentrated  solution, 
and  distilling  over  the  aniline  by  driving  in  a  current  of  steam. 
The  strychnine  remains  in  the  flask,  while  the  aniline  will  be 
found  in  the  distillate  if  it  be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk  at  100°  C.  The  same 
plan  may  be  employed  for  detecting  aniline  in  toxicological 
inquiries,  or  the  process  used  for  isolating  strychnine  may  be 
used,  but  instead  of  evaporating  the  ether-chloroform  it  should 
be  separated  and  agitated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

F.  Mil  Her  {Jour.  Chem,  Soc,  Hi.  514)  found  unchanged 
aniline  in  the  urine  of  a  person  poisoned  with  it  The  urine 
was  optically  inactive,  but  reduced  Fehling's  solution.  A  portion 
of  the  concentrated  urine,  when  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  neutralised  with  soda,  and  extracted  with  ether,  gave  an 
ethereal  solution  which  showed  the  blue  indophenoi  reaction. 
The  ethereal  extract  of  the  unboiled  urine  did  not  give  thia 
reaction,  a  fact  which  MtLller  believes  was  due  to  the  secretion 
of  the  aniline  as  para-am idophenylsulphate  (compare  "Phenyl- 
Sulphuric  Acid,"  Fart  L  page  9) ;  a  substance  which  is  split  up 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  support  of  this,  the 
original  mine  contained  sulphates  (estimated  by  barium  chloride) 
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^quiyalent  to  only  0*0475  gramme  of  sulphuric  acid  per  litre ; 
but  after  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  0*8085  gramme.  A 
direct  test  for  the  presence  of  paramidophenylsulphates  in  urine 
consists  in  boiling  the  liquid  with  one-fourth  of  its  measure 
of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  a  few  cc.  of  a  3  per  cent, 
solution  of  phenol,  and  then  some  drops  of  a  chromic  acid 
solution.  If  para-amidophenol  be  present,  the  liquid  becomes 
red,  and  turns  blue  on  adding  ammonia. 

The  determination  of  aniline  may  be  effected  by  evaporating  its 
ethereal  solution,  or  preferably  by  extracting  the  base  therefrom 
by  agitation  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the  acid 
liquid,  and  weighing  the  residual  hydrochloride.  Under  favour- 
able circumstances  it  may  be  measured  after  liberation  from 
a  strong  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  by  addition  of  caustic 
alkali 

Instead  of  weighing  the  aniline  hydrochloride,  the  salt  may  be 
redissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  titrated  with  standard  silver 
nitrate.  Or  it  may  be  titrated  with  standard  caustic  alkali  and 
phenolphthalein  or  litmus,  as  aniline  hydrochloride  acts  on  these 
indicators  exactly  like  an  equivalent  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  end-reaction  is  perfectly  sharp.  The  process  allows 
of  the  titration  of  aniline  in  presence  of  neutral  ammoniacal  salts. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  helianthin  (methyl-orange),  the  basic 
character  of  free  aniline  is  distinctly  marked,  but  the  end-reaction 
is  not  sufficiently  definite  to  render  the  indicator  available  foi 
accurately  titrating  aniline. 

According  to  Julius  {Jour,  Soc.  DyerSy  ^c,  ii.  79),  free 
aniline  in  aqueous  solution  can  be  satisfactorily  titrated  with 
standard  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  if  congo-red  be  employed 
as  an  indicator  and  the  neutral  point  be  regarded  as  that 
at  which  a  bluish-violet  colour  is  obtained,  not  changed  by 
farther  small  additions  of  acid;  but  a  much  larger  excess  is 
required  to  produce  a  pure  blue.  Results  are  said  to  be 
obtainable  agreeing  within  0*2  per  cent,  with  theory. 

Salts  o?  Anilins. 

Aniline  combines  readily  with  acids  forming  a  series  of  salts 
which  crystallise  well.     The  following  are  the  most  important 

Aniline  Hydrochloride.  Hydrochlorate  of  Aniline.  CgH7N,HCL 
Thia  salt  crystaUises  with  great  facility  in  colourless  needles 
or  large  plates,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  melts  at  192^  C,  and  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  It 
yields  double  salts  with  stannic,  mercuric,  antimonious,  platinic 
and  auric  chlorides;  aniline  chloroplaiinate,  (C^H^N,  1101)2? tCl^,- 
crystallises  from  hot   water  in   yellow  needles.     Aniline  eaU  is 
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the  ordinary  commercial  name  for  aniline  hydrochloride.  It  ia 
manufactured  by  mixing  the  calculated  weights  of  aniline  and 
hydrochloric  acid  in  stone-tanks,  freeing  the  crystals  formed 
from  the  mother^liquor  by  a  centrifugal  machine,  and  diying 
them.  According  to  another  process,  aniline  is  dissolved  in 
petroleum  spirit  of  0'720  specific  gravity,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  passed  in  till  the  solution  is  saturated.  The  aniline  salt  is 
deposited  as  a  white  powder,  which  is  separated  from  the 
adhering  petroleum  spirit  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  ground  to 
powder. 

Aniline  salt  is  employed  laigely  in  calico-printing,  its  chief 
use  being  for  the  production  of  arUHne-blaek  (Part  L  page  250). 
It  is  important  that  the  salt  intended  for  this  purpose  should  be 
made  from  pure  aniline,  and  should  be  dry  and  neutral  The 
presence  of  free  acid  in  the  aniline  salts  is  liable  to  cause  the 
doth  dyed  black  to  rot  in  the  steaming  process.  It  must  be 
free  from  sand  or  grit,  which  would  injure  the  printing 
rollers,  and  will  produce  streaks  on  the  printed  cloth.  OrU 
remains  undissolved  when  the  sample  is  treated  with  hot  water, 
and  may  be  filtered  off,  dried  or  ignited,  and  weighed.  Free 
acid  is  best  determined  by  titration  with  decinormal  caustic 
alkali,  using  methyl-orange  as  an  indicator,  but  the  results  are 
not  very  satisfactory.  A  useful  method  of  examination  consists 
in  titrating  the  aqueous  solution  of  2  grammes  of  the  sample 
with  normal  caustic  soda,  using  litmus  or  phenolphthalein  as 
an  indicator.  The  amount  neutralised  corresponds  to  the  total 
acid,  both  free  and  combined  with  aniline.  Theoretically,  2 
grammes  of  pure  aniline  hydrochloride  would  require  15*4  cc. 
of  normal  caustic  soda,  but  owing  to  the  presence  of  toluidine 
and  moisture  commercial  samples  of  good  quality  require  between 
14  and  15  c.c.^  The  process  will  indicate  the  presence  of 
ammonium  chloride,  which  will  not  neutralise  alkali,  and  hence 
a  sample  containing  it  will  require  a  less  volume  of  the 
standard  solution.  Ammonium  chloride  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  considerable  proportion  as  an  adulterant  of  aniline  salts. 
For  its  accurate  determination  the  sample  should  be  dissolved  in 
water,  excess  of  caustic  soda  added,  the  liberated  aniline  separated, 
and  the  aqueous  solution  distilled  in  the  usual  way.  On  titrating 
the  distillate  with  standard  acid  and  litmus  or  phenolphthalein,  only 
the  ammonia  will  be  indicated.  Fixed  impurities  will  be  detected 
on  igniting  the  sample ;  a  mere  trace  should  be  present.     An  idea 

^  This  method  of  examining  aniline  salts  is  due  toR.  Williams  {Chan, 
KeuJSf  1,  299),  but  he  appears  to  attribute  the  reaction  to  the  presence  of 
free  add. 
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of  the  proportion  of  toluidine  present  in  the  sample  can  be  obtained 
by  liberating  the  mixed  bases  from  the  solution  of  the  salts  by 
caustic  soda,  and  heating  a  few  centimetres  of  the  aniline  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  strong  arsenic  acid  solution  to  180°  C.  for  some 
time.  On  boiling  the  product  with  water,  the  intensity  of  the 
crimson  coloration  will  increase  with  the  proportion  of  toluidine 
in  the  sample.  A  more  accurate  result  can  be  obtained  in  the 
manner  indicated  on  page  64. 

Aniline  Sulphate,  {CJH.>fN)^K2S0^.  This  salt  forms  a  crystal- 
line powder,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  slightly  so  in 
alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  a  fact  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  sulphate  of  methylamine. 

Aniline  Oxalate^  {G^ELj'E)^lj<ijd^  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water  or  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

Aniline  Acetate,  CgHyNjHCaHjOg,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  When  heated  it  loses  the  elements 
of  water  and  forms  acetanilide  (see  page  68). 

Akiline-sulphonig  Acids.  Amidobbnzbne-sulfhonio  Acids. 
When  aniline  is  treated  with  an  equivalent  amount  of  dilute  or 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  aniline  sulphate 
If  an  excess  of  acid  be  used,  a  high  temperature  employed,  or  sul- 
phuric anhydride  be  present,  aniline-sulphonic  acid  is  produced : — 

C,Hj.NH, + SO^OH), = CeH,  |  ^^^^ + H.OH 

Three  modifications  of  this  body  exist,  which  differ  according  to 
the  relative  positions  of  the  NH2  and  SO3H  groups  in  the  benzene- 
chain.  The  ortho-sulphonic  acid  (1:2)  has  no  practical 
interest,  but  the  m  e  t  a-  and  par  a-acids  are  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  production  of  aniline-  and  azo-dyes. 

Meta-amidohemenesulphonic  Acid,  G^J^KQ.^^^\^0^^\  is  em- 
ployed for  the  manufacture  of  metanile-yellow  (Part  I.  page  190). 
It  is  prepared  by  warming  nitrobenzene  with  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  or  by  treating  a  solution  of  benzene  in  strong  sulphuric  acid 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  when  a  mixture  ofnitro-benzenesul- 
phonic  acids,  O^J^O^'^0^,  is  obtained,  in  which  the 
meta-acid  predominates,  and  may  be  roughly  separated  from  its 
isomers  by  conversion  into  the  barium  or  calcium  salt.  The  meta- 
nitro-sulphonic  acid  yields,  on  reduction,  the  corresponding  amido- 
sulphonic  acid. 

Para-amidobemenetndpTionicAcidt  C^Jil^H^^^BO^W^  likewise 
called  Stdpfianilic  Acid,  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  heating 
one  part  of  aniline  and  three  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to 
195^.    With  fuming  acid,  the  reaction  occurs  more  rapidly  and  at  a 
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lower  temperature.  On  pouring  the  cooled  product  into  water,  the- 
acid  separates  as  a  cxystalline  mass,  which  can  be  recrystaUised 
from  hot  water. 

Sulphanilic  acid  crystallises  in  rhombic  tables  containing  1  aqua, 
which  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  readily  in  hot,  water.  Treatment  with  pota^ium  bichromate 
and  sulphuric  acid  oxidises  ittoquinone,  GqH^02.  The  solution 
of  the  sodium  salt,  on  treatment  with  sodium  nitrite,  yields  sodium 
diacobenzenesulphonate  (Part  L  page  177).  Aniline 
sulphanilate  gives  ofiP  all  its  base  at  100°. 

NirRANiLnniS.  When  aniline  is  treated  wiih  dilute  nitric  acid 
it  yields  aniline  nitrate.  With  the  concentrated  acid  it  reacts  far 
more  violently  than  benzene,  and  is  converted  into  quinone 
and  other  products.  To  obtain  a  nitro-derivative  by  such  means, 
the  aniline  must  be  protected  by  employing  its  acetyl-derivative, 
or  by  nitrofying  in  presence  of  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  In 
the  latter  case  a  mixture  of  the  three  isomeric  nitranilines  is 
obtained,  but  chiefly  the  m«^a-compound ;  in  the  former  case  para- 
nitracetanilide,  CgH^(N02).NH(CjHjO),  ia  formed,  together 
with  some  of  the  or^Ao-compound,  both  of  which  readily  yield  the 
corresponding  nitraniline,  CgH4(N02).NB[2,  on  boiling  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  or  caustic  alkali. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  nitranilines,  especially  the  meta- 
modification,  is  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  dinitrobenzenes 
in  alkaline  alcoholic  solution.  Under  these  circumstances  only 
one  of  the  KOg  groups  is  reduced  to  NH^,  whereas  in  acid  solu- 
tions diamidobenzene,  CgH^ : (NH2)2»  is  obtained  (page  86). 


irinuiflX.niXS,  C8H4(K02).NHt. 

Ortho. 

Meta. 

rara. 

Appearance  and    \ 

ir02:NHa=l:2 

N0stNHsBl:8 

N0s:NH2»l:4 

Orange-yellow 
needles. 

Long  yellow  needles. 

Long  yellow  needles. 

Taste 

•  •• 

Sweet,  bnning. 

Keariy  tasteless. 

Melting-point,    .    . 

71' 

U4' 

ur 

Volatility,     .    .    . 

Distils  in  a  oorrent 
of  steam. 

Sublimes    at    100*. 
Distils  in  a  curw 
rent  of  steam. 

Not   TolatUe    with 
steam. 

Salta, 

Veiy  unstable. 

lUrly  stabler 

Unstable. 

Behavlonr       when 
boiled  with  itrong 
8oda, 

... 

Unchanged. 

Forms     pax»>Bltro- 
phenol— 
GeH|(N02>.0H 

The  nitranilines  are  yellow  crystalline  bodies,  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  but  only  slightly  so  in  water.     They  are  weak  bases  form- 
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ing  yellow  salts,  and  yield  the  corresponding  diamidobenzenes  on 
redaction.     The  preceding  table  exhibits  their  chief  differences. 

Two  dinifrantlineSf  0^113(^02)2.  NHg,  are  known,  melting  re- 
spectively at  1 82°  or  1 38^  Also  a  trinitramline,  Cf^Il^i^O^^KE^ 
or  picramide,  which  melts  at  186°,  and  is  converted  into 
picric  acid,  C^2(N02)g.0H,and  ammonia  when  boiled  with 
caustic  alkali 

Homolognes  of  Aniline. 

As  already  stated,  the  true  homologues  of  aniline  are  bodies  in 
which  one  or  more  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  benzene-nuclens 
are  replaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  methyl  or 
other  alkyl  radical  The  compounds  in  question  may  be  prepared, 
and  are  produced  commercially,  by  processes  exactly  similar  to 
those  which  result  in  the  formation  of  aniline.  That  is,  the  hydro- 
carbons toluene,  xylene,  &c.,  are  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the 
resultant  nitro-derivatives  are  reduced  to  the  bases  by  nascent 
hydrogen  (usually  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid). 

In  their  general  chemical  relationships  the  homologues  present 
the  closest  resemblance  to  aniline,  and  yield  substitution-products 
of  a  strictly  parallel  character.     They  are  also  diazotised  similarly. 

The  only  homologues  of  aniline  which  require  separate  descrip- 
tion are  the  toluidines,  C^HqN,  and  the  xylidines,  C^H^^N. 
Their  consideration  will  be  followed  by  a  section  describing 
''anUine  oik,''  under  which  term  is  included  commercially  pure 
aniline  and  toluidine,  and  various  mixtures  of  these  bases. 

ToLViDiNBS.  Amidotoluenes.  Amido-methylbenzenes.  Tolyl- 
aminea. 

CVH^N  =  CyH^H, = CeH,(CH3)  \ 

H    VN 
H    j 

The  toluidines  exist  in  small  quantity  together  with  aniline  in 
coal-tar.  They  are  produced  commercially  from  toluene  by  processes 
exactly  analogous  to  those  by  which  aniline  is  prepared  from  ben- 
zene, and  together  with  aniline  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
**  aniline  oils  "  of  commerce  (page  60).  An  interesting  method  of 
producing  toluidine  is  mentioned  on  page  41. 

Three  isomeric  modifications  of  toluidine  are  known.  The  chief 
physical  differences  between  them  are  shown  in  the  following  table, 
in  which  they  are  also  contrasted  with  aniline  and  their  meta- 
meride  benzylamine,  CgHg.CHgNHg.^ 

^  BiKZTLAMiirx  u  a  eolonrless  liquid  of  faint  aromatic  odour,  and  is  not 
affected  by  light    It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water,  aloohol  and 
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AniUM. 

Ortho- 

toluidine, 

0H8:NH2»1:2 

Jfeto- 

toluidine. 

GHs:^Us»l:8 

Para- 

toluidiM. 

CH«:NHs=l:4 

Benttflofmine. 

Specific  gravity  at 
16', 

1-0268 

1-0087 

0-996  (at  25*) 

Solid. 

-990 

Melting-pointy 

Solidifies  at 
-8*0. 

J>oes  not  soli- 
dify at -20* 

Does  not  soli- 
dify at -IS* 

Melts  at+46* 

liquid. 

Boiling-point, 

18S"-7 

199* 

19r 

198* 

186* 

Characters  of 
the  acetyl-deriva* 
tive:- 

Melting-point, 

114* 

107* 

65*-e6* 

147* 

67*-«l* 

Boiling-point, 

285* 

296* 

802*-804* 

3or 

800* 

1000   parts    of 
water  dissolve, 

8-4  at  14* 

8-6  parts  at  19* 

4-4  parts  at  18* 

0-89  at  22* 

Soluble. 

Solubility  of  the 
acid  oxalate:— 

In  1000  parts  of 
water  at  16*, 

••• 

28-8 

26-6 

8-7 

••• 

In  1000  parts  of 
ether  at  15*, 

••• 

0-60 

Very  slight 

0-016 

••• 

Ortho-toluidine  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  ortho-nitro- 
toluene.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  turning  brown  on  exposure 
to  air  or  light,  and  otherwise  closely  resembling  aniline.  It 
differs  from  its  isomerides  by  giving  a  green  coloration  when 
treated  with  ferric  chloride  and  a  little  parardiamidobenzene. 
A  solution  of  1  in  10,000  gives  a  fairly  deep  coloration,  and 
one  of  1  in  100,000  assumes  a  distinct  greenish  tint  All 
commercial  aniline  gives  this  reaction,  and  even  that  prepared 
by  the  distillation  of  indigo  with  caustic  alkali 

Meta-toluidine  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  meta-nitrotoluene, 
preferably  by  an  acid  solution  of  stannous  chloride.  It  is  only 
present  in  small  proportion  in  commercial  toluidine.  For  its 
detection  and  approximate  determination  the  mixed  bases  are 
converted  into  hydrochlorides,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
isomeric  salts  removed  by  fractional  crystallisation.  The  mother- 
liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  with 
methyl  alcohol  jto  200",  under  pressure,  for  a  considerable  time. 
This  produces  a  mixture  of  the  three  isomeric  dimethyl-toluidines, 


ether,  but  is  separated  from  its  aqueous  solutions  by  caustic  alkalies  (compare 
' '  Pyridine  ").  It  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  fiimes  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  with  conversion  into  silky  needles  of 
the  carhtmaU, 
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but  only  the  meta-modification  yields  a  nitroso-derivative, 
C(,H3(NO)(CHj).N(CHg)2,  on  adding  sodium  nitrite  to  an  ice-cold 
solution  of  its  hydrochloride.  The  hydrochloride  of  nitroso- 
dimethylmetatoluidine  thus  prepared,  crystallises  from  a 
hot  acidulated  solution  in  greenish-yellow  needles  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  On  treatment  with  sodium  carbonate 
the  free  base  is  obtained^  melting  at  92°,  crystallising  from  water 
or  ether  in  small  green  plates  or  long  needles,  and  precipitated 
in  moss-green  needles  on  adding  petroleum  ether  to  its  chloro- 
formic  solution.  All  its  solutions  have  a  deep  green  colour. 
Kitroso-dimethylmetatoluidine  forms  steel-blue  compounds  with 
aniline  and  orthotoluidine. 

According    to    Rosenstiehl,    the    three    modifications    of 
toluidine  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  reactions  : — 


1.  To  a  solution  of  tbe 
base  In  sulphmic 
acid,  of  1*76  q>. 
gr.,  add  a  solution 
of  chromic  acid  in 
snlphuric  acid  of 
the  same  strength. 


&  To  a  solution  of 
the  base  in  sul- 
phuric add  of  1*76 
sp.  gr.,  add  nitric 
acid. 


8.  DissolTO  the  base 
in  ether  and  add 
an  equal  volume  of 
water.  Then  add 
a  few  drops  of  dear 
solution  of  bleach- 
ing powder. 


Orthotoluidine. 


Blue  coloration 
changing  on 
dilution  to  a 
permanent  red- 
Tiolet 


Orange  coloration, 
or  in  very  con- 
centrated solu- 
tions, brown,  be- 
coming yellow  on 
dilutiOh. 


The  aqneouB  layer 
becomes  first  yel- 
low and  then 
brown.  The 

ethereal  laver, 
after  separation, 
gives  a  per- 
manent reddish- 
violet  coloration 
with  dilute  sul- 
phuric add. 


M§tatoliddine, 


Yellow-brown 
coloration,  be- 
coming greenish- 
yellow  on  slight 
dilution,  and 
colourless  on 
further  addition 
of  water. 

At  first  red,  rapidly 
changing  to  in- 
tense blood-red, 
and  then  dirty 
red ;  on  dilution, 
orange. 


The  aqueous  layer 
becomes  a  imck 
brownish-yellow, 
llie  ethereal 
layer  becomes 
reddish,  and 
after  separation 
and  addition  of 
dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  coloured 
violet  at  the 
under-surface. 


Paratoluidine. 


Yellow  coloration. 


Blue  streaks  which 
soon  tinge  the 
whole  liquid ;  (in 
pesence  of  ani- 
line or  ortho- 
toluidine, blood 
red).  The  colour 
quickly  becomes 
violet,  then  red, 
and,  after  some 
hours,  brown. 

No  reaction.      In 

eresence  of  ani- 
ne  the  ether 
becomes  blue  on 
agitation. 


Para-toluidine  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitrotoluene 
derived  from  the  toluene  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
Tolu  balsam;  also  by  heating  paracresol  to  300°  with  ammonia 
and  chloride  of  zinc;  and  by  molecular  transposition  from 
methylaniline  hydrochloride  (page  41).     It  crystallises  from  hot 
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dilute  alcohol  in  colourless   plates   melting  at  45°,  and  has   a 
peculiar  odour  recalling  that  of  aniline. 

Commercial  Toluidine  consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  the 
ortho-  and  para-  modifications.  According  to  Friswell,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  orthotoluidine  of  commerce  should  be 
about  1-0037,  and  its  boiling-point  from  197"  to  198°  C,  It 
ought  not  to  solidify  on  cooling  to  ~4°,  though  the  majority 
of  samples  contain  sufficient  paratoluidine  to  cause  them  to 
commence  crystallising  at  this  temperature.  The  jparaiolu%di?ie 
of  commerce  occurs  in  white  dry  crystals,  melts  at  43°-45°, 
and  distils  between  196°  and  198°.  Liquid  commercial  toluidine 
should  boil  at  197°-198°,  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  TOOO, 
and  contain  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  paratoluidine  and  60 
to  70  of  orthotoluidine. 

A  portion  of  the  para-modification  separates  from  the  com- 
mercial mixture  of  the  isomers  when  the  liquid  is  cooled  by  a 
freezing  mixture.  A  further  separation  is  effected  in  practice 
by  fractionally  saturating  the  mixture  of  the  bases  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  distilling  in  a  current  of  steam.  Orthotoluidine 
being  a  weaker  base  than  the  para-compoimd,  the  former  will 
alone  pass  into  the  distillate  if  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
employed  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  requisite  to  neutralise 
the  paratoluidine. 

L.  Lewy  {Jour.  Ghem,  Sac.,  1.  872 ;  Jour,  Sac  Cfhem.  Ind., 
V.  481)  has  proposed  to  separate  ortho-  and  para-toluidine  by 
converting  the  bases  into  phosphates.  It  appears  that  when  para- 
toluidine and  orthophosphoric  acid  are  brought  together,  £?i-toluidine 
orthophosphate,  (C7HgN)2H3P04,  is  produced  as  a  salt  crystallising 
in  scales  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  readily, 
with  partial  dissociation,  in  boiling  water.  Aniline  acts  simi- 
larly, forming  a  sparingly  soluble  rZt-aniline  orthophosphate, 
(CgH^N)2B[jP0^.  On  the  other  hand,  orthotoluidine  forms  a 
mono-toluidine  orthophosphate,  (C7HgN)H[3PO^  and  never  a  di- 
or  tri-  salt.  Hence  in  the  phosphates  obtained  from  a  mixture  of 
the  two  toluidines  the  proportions  of  the  bases  might  be  deduced 
from  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  mono-orthotoluidine 
phosphate  is  more  readily  soluble  in  water  than  diparatoluidine 
or  dianiline  phosphate.  Further,  when  its  solution  is  shaken 
with  free  aniline  or  paratoluidine,  the  orthotoluidine  is  set  free. 
Hence  pure  orthotoluidine  can  be  obtained  from  commercial 
toluidine^  by  adding  rather  more  of  a  21  per  cent  aqueous 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid  than  will  suffice  to  form  diphosphates 

^  The  xylidines  and  ouxnidines  behave  like  orthotolaidioe,  and  form  only 
monophosphates. 
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irith  the  aniline  and  paratolnidine  present.  On  warming  the 
liquid,  the  free  orthotoluidine  forms  a  layer  at  the  surface,  which 
may  be  separated  and  distilled.  The  process  may  he  modified  by 
adding  a  further  quantity  of  phosphate  to  convert  the  ortho- 
toluidine into  monophosphate,  and  then  cooling  the  liquid  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  to  secure  the  complete  deposition  of  the 
paratolnidine  phosphate. 

WSlfing  {Ber.y  xix.  2132)  states  that  orthotoluidine  pre- 
pared by  Lewy  himself  by  the  above  process,  both  on  the  small 
and  large  scale,  still  contained  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  of  para- 
tolnidine. For  the  preparation  of  pure  paratolnidine  he  recom- 
mends {Dingl.  Polyt,  Jour.,  cclxiii.  260)  that  the  hydrochlorides 
of  the  bases  should  be  treated  with  an  amount  of  sodium 
nitrite  only  sufficient  to  convert  the  orthotoluidine  present  into 
amidoazotoluene.  Only  when  this  change  is  complete 
does  the  paratolnidine  react  with  the  nitrite  to  form  a  diazo- 
amido-compound. 

A  method  of  determining  the  proportions  of  the  ortho-  and  para- 
modifications  of  toluidine  in  the  commercial  product  has  been  based 
byRosenstiehl  on  the  different  solubilities  of  the  acid  oxal- 
ates of  the  two  bases.  The  acid  oxalate  of  paratoluidine  requires 
6660  parts  of  ether  for  solution, while  the  corresponding  salt  of  ortho- 
toluidine dissolves  in  200  parts  of  ether.  The  method,  somewhat 
modified,  is  as  follows : — 0'2  gramme  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in 
80  cc.  of  anhydrous  ether  free  from  alcohol;  1*059  gramme  of 
anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  or  1*177  gramme  of  the  crystallised,  acid  is 
dissolved  in  250  cc.  of  anhydrous,  alcohol-free  ether.  Each  cc. 
of  this  solution  will  precipitate  0*005  gramme  of  toluidine.  An 
excess  is  added  to  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  sample,  the  liquid 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  twelve  hours,  then 
filtered  through  paper,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  ether.  The 
precipitate  is  then  washed  into  the  bottle  with  water,  and  thd 
solution  titrated  with  decinormal  caustic  alkali  and  phenolphthalein. 
1  cc  of  decinormal  alkali  represents  0*00535  gramme  of  para- 
toluidine. Miniati,  Booth,  and  Cohen  {Jowr,  Soc,  Chem, 
Ind.j  vL  419)  find  that  if  too  long  a  time  be  allowed  for  the  pre- 
cipitation, the  product  is  liable  to  contain  the  orthotoluidine 
oxalate,  and  hence  the  result  will  be  above  the  truth.  They 
recommend  that  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  should  be  made, 
in  which  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  solution  used  is  only  that 
requisite  to  combine  with  the  paratoluidine  found  by  the  first 
test,  so  reducing  the  error  to  a  minimum. 

G.  Lunge  (Gkemische  Ind^  viiL  74;  Jour.  Soc,  Dyers,  ^c,  i. 
150)  estimates  the  proportion  of  para-  and  ortho-toluidine  in  a 
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mixture  of  the  two  by  a  careful  observation  of  the  specific  gravity. 
The  determination  is  made  by  the  bottle,  and  referred  to  water  at 
15**  C.  If  the  sample  does  not  contain  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
paratoluidine  it  is  liquid  at  15°,  and  consequently  the  observation 
is  made  at  that  temperature.  With  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  para- 
toluidine the  method  is  still  available  if  the  bottle  be  filled  at 
20°  C. ;  but  with  still  larger  proportions  the  results  are  unreliable,  as 
the  correction  for  temperature  loses  in  accuracy,  and  the  differences 
in  specific  gravity  become  very  small  for  considerable  alterations  in 
the  composition  of  the  mixture.  It  is  veiy  desirable  to  adhere  rigidly 
to  the  prescribed  temperature,  as  an  error  of  1°  G.  causes  an  error 
of  7  per  cent,  in  the  estimation.  The  correction  is  db  O'OOOS  for 
V,  when  the  density  is  above  1*0008,  and  db  00007  when  below 
that  point.  All  water  must  be  removed  by  treating  the  sample 
with  powdered  caustic  potash  and  redistilling.  The  distillation 
also  serves  to  show  the  presence  of  analine  or  xylidine,  in  presence 
of  notable  quantities  of  which  the  method  is  inapplicable. 

Lunge  gives  the  following  table  of  densities  of  mixtures  of 
para-  and  ortho-toluidine,  water  at  15°  being  taken  as  unity : — 


Speciflo 

Ortho- 

Speciflo 

Ortho- 

Specific 

Ortho- 

Specific 

Ortho- 

gravity  at 

toluldlne. 

grarity  at 

toluidine. 

gravity  at 

toluldlne. 

gravity  at 

toluidine. 

WO. 

Per  cent. 

16*0. 

Per  cent. 

20*  C. 

Per  cent. 

20' C. 

,  Per  cent. 

1-0087 

100 

1*0016 

82i 

0*9995 

66i 

0*9930 

60 

86 

00 

16 

82 

94 

65 

88 

491 

86 

08 

14 

81 

98 

64 

87 

481 

84 

97 

18 

80 

92 

68        1 

86 

48 

88 

96 

12 

794 

91 

62 

86 

£1 

88 

96 

11 

7m 

90 

611 

84 

81 

94 

10 

771 

88 

61 

88 

46 

80 

9S| 

09 

77 

88 

60 

82 

46 

20 

92f 

08 

76 

87 

69 

81 

Ml 

28 

9l| 

07 

76 

86 

68^ 

80 

44 

27 

91 

06 

74 

86 

68 

29 

48 

26 

00 

06 

78 

84 

tm 

28 

42 

25 

881 

04 

2* 

88 

27 

41 

84 

OS 

72 

82 

66 

0-9926 

40 

28 

88 

02 

71 

81 

66 

22 

87 

01 

70 

80 

54i 

21 

861 

1-0000 

69 

79 

54 

20 

86 

0-9099 

68i 

78 

68 

19 

86 

98 

68 

77 

52| 
6l{      < 

18 

841 

97 

67 

76 

1.0017 

88* 

0-0006 

M* 

0-9976 

61 

A  method  of  separating  orthotoluidinefrom  paratoluidine  has  been 
based  by  P.  Schoop  {Cfhem,  Zeit,  ix.  1785;  Jour,  Soc,  Chem. 
Ind,,  V.  178)  on  the  observation  of  We  i th  and  Merz,  that  the 
acetyl-derivative  of  orthotoluidine  is  far  less  soluble  in  water  than 
that  of  the  isomer  and  of  aniline.  Schoop's  method  has  been  found 
unsatisfactory  by  several  chemists,  and  need  not  be  further  described. 

A  method  of  estimating  paratoluidine  in  admixture  with  ortho- 
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tolnidine  has  been  based  by  G.  A.  8  c  h  o  e  n  {Gheni,  Zeit.^  xii.  494 ; 
Jour.  Soe,  Chem,  Ind.,  vii.  594)  on  the  intensity  of  the  red  colour 
produced  with  potassium  bichromate.  If  the  specific  gravity 
indicates  the  presence  of  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  paratoluidine  it 
is  reduced  below  that  proportion  by  adding  orthotoluidine,  1  cc. 
of  the  oil  is  then  dissolved  in  2  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  30  of 
water,  and  1  c.a  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassium  added.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour, 
with  occasional  stirring,  and  is  then  filtered.  Orthotoluidine 
gives  a  black  lake  and  a  colourless  liquid,  but  in  presence  of  para- 
toluidine the  precipitate  is  light  brown,  and  the  filtrate  has  a  red 
colour,  intense  in  proportion  to  the  paratoluidine  present.  Pure 
aniline  behaves  like  orthotoluidine,  but  in  presence  of  the  latter  a 
red  filtrate  is  produced.  Hence  aniline  must  be  absent,  or  its 
amount  must  be  deduced  from  the  boiling-point  and  specific  gravity 
of  the  sample,  and  a  corresponding  amount  added  to  the  standard 
mixture  with  which  the  sample  is  compared. 

Xtlidinbs.     Amido-dimethylbenzenes.     CeHj(CH)2.NH2. 

Six  isomeric  bodies  of  the  above  formula  are  theoretically  pos- 
sible, and  all  of  them  are  known.     Thus  :^ — 


Base. 

Positions  of 
Oroups. 

Boflinff- 
Point,  •  C. 

Acetyl-DeriTatlve. 

Characters  of 
Hydrochloride. 

Melting- 
Point,  •  C. 

Appearance, 
Ac. 

v-Qrthozylldine, 

•■OrtfaKnylidlne, 
••MetuqrUdine, 

o-Metazylidine, 

j-Metazylldlne, 
Parazylidine, 

1:2:8 

1:2:4 
1:8:2 

1:8:4 

1:8:6 
1:4:2 

228 

228 

(melts  at 

49) 

214 

219 

220 

212'6 

184 

90 
17e-8 

129 

140-6 
189 

White 
needles. 

Long  vitreous 
prisms. 

White 
needles ; 
not  saponi- 
fied by  boil- 
ing alkali 
or  acid. 

White 
needles. 

Large  flat 
needles. 

Long  lustrous 
needles. 

Moderately  sol- 
uble      white 
needles,  con- 
taining  1  aq. 

Long,  very  thin 
prisms,    con- 
taining 1  aq. 

Thin  anhydrous 
plates;  readily 
soluble. 

Anhydrous  rhom- 
bic    tableta ; 
sUfhtly    sol- 
uble in  cold 
water. 

Large  anhydrous 
needles. 

Flat  needles  or 
large  tablets. 

^  The  table  is  chiefly  drawn 
dines  given  by  Roscoe  and 


up  from  the  descriptions  of  the  isomeric  zyli- 
Schorlemmer  (iii.  part  iv.  page  406}.    The- 
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The  modifications  of  zylidine  produced  by  nitrofying  the  xylenes 
of  coal-tar  naphtha  and  reducing  the  nitro-derivatiyes  are  chiefly 
a-orthoxylidine,  6^metaxylidine,  and  parazylidine,  but  two  of  the 
other  isomers  are  also  said  to  be  produced.  Only  the  a-meta- 
modification  is  of  any  value  for  the  manufacture  of  azo-colounng 
matters,  and  of  the  cumidines,  GqH2(CH3)3.NH2,  which  are 
prepared  by  heating  xylidine  hydrochlorides  with  wood  spirit. 
On  this  account,  the  useless  isomers  are  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  metaxylene  before  nitrofying  (VoL  II.  page  482),  and 
in  fact  the  presence  of  even  a  few  units  per  cent,  of  orthoxylene 
will  occasion  considerable  practical  inconvenience  by  the  formation 
of  tarry  matters  during  its  conversion  into  xylidine.  On  the  other 
hand,  commercial  xylidine  often  contains  as  much  as  25  per  cent, 
of  paraxylidine.  r-metaxylidine  (1  : 3  :  2)  is  prepared  by  convert- 
ing commercial  xylidine  into  the  sulphate,  which  is  allowed  to 
crystallise,  and  the  base  liberated  from  the  mother>liquor  by  alkali. 
The  fraction  distilling  between  212°  and  216°  is  heated  with 
acetic  anhydride.  The  v-m eta-acetxylidide  formed  is  not 
acted  on  by  boiling  for  several  hours  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  containing  25  per  cent,  of  H2SO4,  but  its 
isomers  are  decomposed.  On  cooling,  the  unchanged  acetyl- com- 
pound sepa^tes,  and  after  recrystallisation  from  hot  water  melts  at 

characters  diflTer  considerably  from  those  attributed  to  the  isomers  by 
Wroblewsky  {Art/nalen,  ccvii.  91).  Nolting  and  Pick  {BcriMe,  xxi. 
3150),  however,  consider  that  Wroblewsky's  v-orthoxylidine  was  simply 
impure  v-metaxylidine,  and  give  the  following  table  of  characters  of  xylidine 
salts: — 


o-OrthoxyUdlne. 

M-Orthoxylldine. 

v-Metazylidine. 

Wroblewsky's 

so-called 
Orthoxylidine. 

Htdbooulokids,    . 

+  IH2O 

+  lHaO 

+iH20;  needles 

+  iHjO 

Solubility  In  100  of 
water  at  18"  C, 

11-2 

Very  soluble. 

9-2 

Very  soluble. 

NiTRATB, . 

AnhydrouB. 

Anhydrous. 

Anhydrous. 

Anhydroua. 

SolubiUty  in  100  of 
water  at  18"  C, 

6*6 

0-4 

2-2 

2-7 

NoBMAL  Sulphate, 

Anhydrous. 

Anhydrous. 

Anhydrous. 

Anhydrous. 

SolublUty  In  100  of 
water  at  18'  0., 

1-4 

5-« 

Very  soluble. 

••• 

AOTD  SXTLPHATB,       . 

Is  not  formed 

ander  ordinary 
tiona 

•  •• 

+  2JHaO 

+  2i  HjO 

Solubility  in  100  of 
water  at  18*  C, 

COUUl 
••• 

6-2 

Very  solQble. 

XYLIDINES.  5ft 

176^'8  C.  Oa  heating  it  for  some  time  to  200^  C,  with  three  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  containing  70  per  cent,  of  HjSO^,  the  sulphate 
of  o-metazylidine  is  formed.  This  salt  differs  from  the  sulphate  of 
the  isomeric  xylidines  in  its  very  ready  solubility  in  water. 

a-Orthoxylidine  (1:2:4)  is  the  only  modification  of  zylidine 
which  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  By  gradually  evaporat- 
ing its  solution  in  petroleum  ether,  it  is  obtained  in  thick  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  but  when  rapidly  deposited,  or  caused  to  solidify 
-quickly,  it  forms  transparent  vitareous  tablets.  It  melts  at  49°,  and 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  in  hot  water,  and  also 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solutions  are  not  coloured  by 
bleaching  powder  solution.  The  hydrochloride  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  but  only  slightly  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  its  aqueous 
.solution  imparts  an  intense  yellow  colour  to  fir-wood. 

a-Metaxylidine  (1  : 3  : 4),  or  ordinary  xylidine,  is  best  obtained 
by  converting  commercial  xylidine  into  the  hydrochloride  and 
crystallising  the  product  from  water.  Both  the  hydrobromide  and 
bydrochloride  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  last 
traces  of  impurity  can  be  removed  from  metaxylidine  by  convert- 
ing it  into  the  acetyl-derivative,  and  recrystallising  this  body  from 
benzene  till  it  has  a  melting-point  of  129^  It  is  then  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid. 

Paraxylidine  (1  : 4 : 2)  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*980.  It  is 
prepared  by  treating  commercial  xylidine  with  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  containing  sufficient  sulphuric  anhydride  to  convert  the  bases 
into  sulphonic  acids.  The  mixture  is  heated  to  100°  for  some 
time,  allowed  to  cool,  aud  the  solid  mass  pressed  under  water  to 
separate  metaxylidine-sulphonic  acid  in  the  crystalline  state ;  or  the 
hot  liquid  is  poured  upon  ice,  when  the  metasidphonic  acid,  being 
with  difficulty  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises  out. 
The  mother-liquor  is  neutralised  with  chalk,  filtered,  precipitated 
with  sodium  carbonate,  and  again  filtered.  On  concentrating  the 
filtrate,  the  sodium  salt  of  paraxylidine-sulphonic  acid 
separates  in  nacreous  plates,  which  are  washed  with  a  little  cold 
water  to  free  them  from  traces  of  the  readily  soluble  meta-sul- 
phonate.  The  salt  yields  paraxylidine  on  dry  distillation  with  am* 
monium  chloride,  while  the  sodium  salt  of  metaxylidine-eulphonic 
acid  chars  under  the  same  treatment.  Paraxylidine  may  also  be 
obtained  by  nitrofying  and  reducing  paraxylene,  which  may  readily 
be  prepared  from  commercial  xylene  (YoL  II.  page  483). 
C17ICIDINE&  Amido-trimethylbenzenes.  GqH2(CH3)3.NH2. 
Yarious  isomerides  of  this  formula  are  known.  The  solid 
variety  of  commercial  cumidine  is  made  by  heating  xylidine  hydro- 
<^oride  and  methyl  alcohol  together  under  pressure,  to  about  300^ 
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The  bases  are  liberated  and  converted  into  nitrates,  and  the 
difficultly  soluble  nitrate  of  pseudocumidine  separated  from  the 
mother-liquor.  The  base  is  again  liberated  and  distilled.  The 
fraction  passing  over  between  230°  and  240°  crystallises  on  cool- 
ing, and  consists  of  amid o-p seudocumene  : — 

(CHg:CH3:CH8:NHj=l:2:4:5). 

It  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  long  needles,  and  from  alcohol  in 
large  prisms,  melts  at  68°,  and  boils  at  234°-236°.  When  con- 
vei'ted  into  diazocumene  it  can  be  used  for  the  preparation  of 
azo-colours  by  reaction  with  naphthol-mono-  and  di-sulphonic  acids. 

Ibodubidinb.     Amido-tetramethylbenzene.     CgH(CHg)^.NH^ 

When  the  hydrochloride  of  pseudocumidine  is  heated  with 
methyl  alcohol  to  300°,  the  hydrochloride  of  isoduridine  is  formed. 
The  free  base,  which  also  occurs  among  the  bye-products  of  the 
manufacture  of  pseudocumidine,  is  an  oily  liquid  which  boils  at 
250°-253°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  crystals  which  melt  at  14°. 

Amido-pentamethylbbnzbnb.      Cg(CHg)5.NH2. 

This  base  is  obtained  by  heating  dimethyl-a-pseudocumidine 
with  methyl  iodide.  It  forms  large  white  needles,  melting  at '151° 
and  boiling  at  277°. 

Aniline  Oils. 

The  term  ^'aniline  oils"  is  applied  commercially  to  all  the 
different  varieties  of  aniline  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  equally 
whether  the  product  in  question  consists  of  nearly  pure  aniline,  of 
toluidine,  or  of  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  method  of  manu- 
facturing the  different  varieties  of  aniline  oil  is  substantially  the 
same,  the  composition  of  the  product  depending  on  that  of  the 
hydrocarbon  employed.  The  details  of  the  method  of  manu- 
'  facture  are,  of  course,  subject  to  variation,  but  the  following  is  an 
outline  of  the  method  pursued  in  a  well-known  aniline  works : — 
Crude  coal-tar  naphtha  is  redistilled  to  a  temperature  of  170°  C. 
The  product  of  the  distillation,  called  "once-run  naphtha,"  is 
treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*845)  which  removes 
the  bases,  hydrocarbons  of  the  ethylene  and  crotonylene  series,  and 
some  of  the  highei  homologues  of  benzene.  A  subsequent  treat- 
ment with  milk  of  lime  or  caustic  soda  eliminates  the  phenols  and 
other  bodies  of  an  acid  character.  The  purified  oil  is  washed  with 
water  and  redistilled  to  obtain  "50/90  benzol,"  and  this  when 
fractionated  with  the  acid  of  a  dephlegmating  column  at  once 
yields  99  per  cent,  benzol,  toluol,  and  solvent  naphtha  (compare 
Vol.  II.  page  487).  Solvent  naphtha  is  now  generally  further 
treated  for  the  isolation  of  xylene,  but  the  benzols  and  toluol 
are  directly  converted  into  the  nitro-compounds  by  placing  them 
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in  a  yeaeel  surrounded  with  cold  water,  and  gradually  running  in  a 
cold,  previously  made  mixture,  of  150  per  cent,  by  weight  of  nitric 
acid  of  1*4  specific  gravity  with  200  per  cent,  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  the  reaction  is  complete  the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand,  and  the  lower  layer  of  acid  is  tapped  ofif  and  concentrated 
again  in  glass  for  repeated  use.  The  nitrobenzol  is  washed  several 
times  with  caustic  soda,  and  then  treated  with  open  steam  to  drive 
off  unchanged  benzol  and  "light  stuff."  The  nitrobenzol  (or 
nitrotoluol  obtained  in  a  precisely  similar  manner)  is  then  placed 
in  a  still  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  borings  or  filings  of  grey  cast 
iron  added  gradually.  High-pressure  steam  is  blown  in,  and  the 
nitrobenzol  which  distils  over  is  separated  from  the  condensed 
water,  and  returned  to  the  still  until  the  complete  solubility  of  the 
distilled  oil  in  hydrochloric  acid  shows  that  the  reaction  is  complete. 
Milk  of  lime  is  then  introduced,  and  the  liberated  aniline  distilled 
off  by  the  aid  of  steam.  Aniline  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
densed water,  but  when  toluidine  is  being  made  the  oil  floats  on 
the  surface.  The  condensed  water  contains  from  2  to  3  per  cent. 
<tf  dissolved  bases,  and  is  converted  into  steam  for  the  aniline  stills. 
The  iron  is  converted  into  a  black  paste,  consisting  chiefly  of  ¥efi^, 
which  is  sold  for  purifying  gas.  The  aniline  oil  is  distilled  to 
separate  water,  &c.  The  addition  of  lime  to  liberate  the  aniline  is 
not  strictly  necessary,  and  in  many  works  it  is  omitted.  The  first 
reaction  seems  to  be : — 

CeHg.NOg + Fej  +  6HC1  =  SFeCl^ + CeH^.NHg  +  2H2O. 

The  ferrous  chloride  formed  also  acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  being 
converted  into  ferric  chloride,  which  in  presence  of  water  gives 
ferric  oxide  and  aniline  hydrochloride.  The  end-products  are 
chiefly  aniline,  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  and  a  weak  solution  of  ferrous 
chloride.  The  hydrochloric  acid  seems  to  act  chiefly  as  a  carrier, 
90  that  the  general  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the  equation : — 
4CeH5.N02+ 9Fe-|-  4HjO  =  SFejO^-h  4CeH5.NH2.  Acetic  acid  was 
formerly  employed  in  place  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  its  use  is  now 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  obsolete.  Its  use  in  too  laige  a  proportion 
tended  to  the  formation  of  acetanilide.  Too  large  an  excess 
of  iron,  or  its  too  rapid  addition,  may  cause  loss  from  a  reproduction 
of  b  e  n  z  e  n  e,  while  deficiency  of  both  iron  and  acid  favours  the 
production  of  azo-benzene. 

CoifPOBITION  AND  AsSAY  OF  AnILINE  OiLS. 

There  are  three  leading  kinds  of  aniline  oil  now  recognised 
in  the  market,  namely  : — (1)  Pure  aniline  oil ;  (2)  aniline  oil  for 
red;  and  (3)  toluidine.  The  demand  for  xylidine  for  the 
manufacture  of  azo-reds  has  considerably  influenced  the  character 
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of  oommercial  aniline;  since  the  50/90  benzol,  which  wa& 
commonly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ^  aniline  foi  led,"  formerly 
contained  a  notable  quantity  of  xylene,  which  is  now  remoyed 
and  converted  separately.  Since  the  employment  of  dephl^mating 
columns  has  become  usual,  benzene  and  toluene  of  almost  constant 
boiling-points  have  been  manufactured.  From  the  pure  hydro- 
carbons the  corresponding  bases  are  prepared,  while  from  the  inter- 
mediate oil,  containing  about  25  per  cent,  of  benzene  and  75  of 
toluene,  an  aniline  oil  for  red  is  manufactured,  which  contains 
about  25  per  cent  of  aniline,  from  20  to  25  of  paratoluidine^ 
and  45  to  50  per  cent  of  orthotoluidine.^ 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  leading  qualities  of  aniline  oil,, 
products  of  yery  varying  composition  and  degrees  of  purity  have 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  dye-manufacturer.  Thus  in  making 
magenta  by  the  arsenic  acid  process,  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
aniline  distils  off  and  is  condensed.  But  this  recovered  aniline 
is  found  on  rectification  to  have  a  considerably  higher  density 
than  the  original  oil  (1*015  to  1-009  against  1-0075),  and  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  aniline  and  orthotoluidine,  whereas 
the  original  oil  contained  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  para- 
toluidine.  This  is  either  employed  for  the  manufstcture  of 
safranine  or  very  red  shades  of  blue^  or  crude  paratoluidine  is 
added  to  it  in  such  proportion  as  to  bring  it  approximately  to 
the  original  composition.  Similarly,  in  the  manufacttire  of 
magenta  by  the  nitrobenzene  process,  the  recovered  aniline 
contains  notable  quantities  of  nitrobenzene,  while  from  other 
processes  methylated  and  ethylated  anilines  are  obtained.  Be- 
covered  amlines  are  deeper  in  colour  and  of  greater  body  than 
unused  oils,  and  often  have  a  strong  and  somewhat  characteristic 
odour.  They  are  rarely  met  with  outside  the  colour-works  in 
which  they  have  their  origin. 

On  next  page  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the  more  important  or 
frequently-occurring  constituents  of  aniline  oils.*  With  the  ex- 
ception of  aniline  and  its  homologues,  and  the  substituted  anilines, 
very  little  is  known  respecting  the  effect  of  the  bodies  formulated 
in  the  table  on  the  colouring  matters  produced.  For  the  most  part 
the  objectionable  impurities  are  got  rid  by  fractionating  the  crude 
aniline  oil. 

^  The  composition  of  aniline  oil  for  red  is  often  judged  of  by  the  comsamer 
solely  from  the  specific  gravity,  and  he  or  the  aniline-maker  adjusts  it  accord- 
ingly by  adding  aniline  or  tolnidine  to  the  crude  oil  as  the  gravity  may 
indicate. 

^  H e  1 1  and  Rookenbach  {Ber. ,  zxii.  605)  have  investigated  some  other 
non-basic  constituents  of  aniline  and  toluidine  tailings. 
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Name. 

ITormnla. 

Melting- 
Point '  C. 

Boiling- 
Point 'C. 

Bemarka. 

Aniline,    . 

C^o.'SrEi 

-  8 

188-7 

See  page  43. 

dine  -J™®**"!  ^-^ 

)                                    i 

below  -20 

199 

) 

.CeH4(CH8).NHa            i 

below -18 

197 

yBeepae6  52. 

"™®    (para- ;  1 : 4 

)                                    ( 

i5 

106 

) 

Zylidine       (several 

laomenX 

G^s(CHa)s.NH2 

•  •• 

212-220 

See  page  57. 

Gomidlne     (MTeral 

iaomen,      chiefly 

PieadociunidineX 

C6H^CH,),.WHa 

68 

285 

See  page  60. 

Hethyl-anlliiie,       . 

CeHB.KH(CHt) 

•  •• 

102 

See  page  73. 

Bimettiyl-aDiUne,    . 

CeHB.N(CH,)a 

0-6 

102 

Bee  page  74. 

Stbyl-aniline,  . 

CeHe-^UCCsHB) 

«•• 

204 

See  page  78. 

Dipbenylamlne, 

CeH5.HH(C«H5) 

54 

802 

See  page  70. 

Acetanlllde,     . 

C6H6.NH(CaHsO) 

112 

296 

See  page  68. 

Acetotolnlde  i^^ 
(para- 

\  CeH4(CH8).NH(CaH,0)| 

147 

802-304 
800-807 

(Produced  byaetton  of 
<    beat   on  toluidine 
{   acetate. 

Kitenilinea,    .       . 

CsH^Oa^-NHa. 

•  ■• 

■  •• 

From  imperfect  reduc- 
tion of  dlnitroben- 
lene. 

Fannillne, 

CiaHi4^9 

102 

880 

*•• 

Xenylamlne,    . 

G]sHg.Kflt 

46 

822 

•  •• 

(pwa),  . 

C«H4  :(NHj), 

08 

287 

Bednction  of  dinitro- 
benzene  (page  87X 

Tn1nv1«mA^fAniliiA 

(pan-X  • 

CVH^CH,):(NHj)3 

00 

288-285 

See  page  8a 

Acobemone,     . 

06HB.K9.r«H6 

es 

208 

Imperfect    reduction 
of  nitrobenzene. 

Nttrobenaene,  . 

CeHs-CNOa) 

8 

210 

Vol.  n.  page  476. 

/  ortho- 

N                                                        / 

118 

«•• 

Monodlnic  tables. 

Dlnitro-     J   meta- 
benaenes] 

l-C6H^02)a                    J 

00 

••• 

Long  needles  or  thin 
rhombic  tables. 

V  para- 

/                                         V 

172 

•  ■• 

Monoolinic  needles. 

toluena.  \  ^ 

below -20 

228 

Bp.  gr.  1163  at  28*'6. 

I  CPI^CHaXNOj)           1 

16 
64 

230 
288 

Sp.  gr.  1168  at  22'. 

*•• 

Benzene,  . 

CeHe 

6-6 

80-6 

VoL  IL  page  460. 

Tolaene,  . 

CeHflCCHs) 

below -20 

111 

YoL  II.  page  470. 

Amldotblopbene,    . 

G4Ha8.NHa 

•  •• 

■•• 

•  •• 

1 

CaHan+» 

•  •• 

•  «• 

Especially  in  aniline 
ofls    deriTed    from 
cannel-tar  benzols. 

The  assay  of  aniline  oils  is  usually  limited  to  observations  of  the 
colour,  odour,  and  specific  gravity,  supplemented  by  a  careful  frac- 
tional distillation  and  tests  for  water,  nitrobenzene,  hydrocarbons,  &c. 

The  specific  gravity  of  aniline  oil  is  a  valuable  indication 
of  its  composition.  The  observation  must  be  made  by  the  plummet 
or  specific-gravity  bottle  at  exactly  15^  C,  and  the  result  referred 
to  water  at  the  same  temperature  taken  as  unity.^ 

^P.  Schoop  {OheTn,  ZeU»,  ix.  178 ;  Janar.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.f  v.  178)  gives 
the  density  of  pare  aniline  as  1*0377  at  1*0.;  orthotolaidine  as  1'0148;  and 
paratolnidine  as  1  "dOiS  at  the  same  temperatare ;  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
being  in  eaeh  case  0*00081  for  1"  G. 
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The  following  figures  represent  the  densities  as  thus  observed : — 

Specific  graviijf  at  15^  (7. 

Pure  aniline,     .         •         .         •  1*0268. 

Aniline  oil  for  red,     .         .         .  1-0075  to  1-0012. 

Orthotoluidine, ....  1-0037. 
Mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ortho-  )         -Qoy^ 

and  para-toluidine,  .         .  J 

Paratoluidine,    ....  Solid. 

The  odour  of  pure  aniline  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
toluidinea  The  presence  of  toluidine  in  aniline  is  indicated  by 
the  density  of  the  sample,  its  diminished  solubility  in  dilute  alcohol 
(page  65),  and  by  the  results  of  the  fractional  distillation  (page 
65).  In  addition  to  these  characters,  the  following  tests  are 
sometimes  of  service  : — 

Pure  aniline  affords  no  rosaniline  on  treatment  with  oxidising 
agents,  but  if  toluidine  be  present  magenta  is  readily  formed.  The 
test  is  best  made  by  mixing  5  c.c.  of  the  sample  of  aniline  with  an 
equal  measure  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  containing 
about  75  per  cent,  of  As^O^  and  having  a  density  of  2*04.  The 
mixture,  contained  in  a  small  flask  or  long  test-tube,  is  immersed 
in  a  paraffin-bath  heated  to  1  SO**  C.  The  mixture  rapidly  changes 
in  colour,  and  swells  considerably.  When  the  action  is  complete, 
the  contents  of  the  tube  acquire  a  metallic  bronze  appearance  and 
no  longer  intumesce.  The  product  is  treated  with  boiling  water, 
when,  if  the  sample  contained  toluidine,  arseniate  of  rosaniline 
dissolves  and  communicates  an  intense  crimson  colour  to  the  liquid. 
Neither  pure  aniline  nor  toluidine  alone  gives  this  reaction. 

If  a  sample  of  commercial  aniline  be  mixed  with  some  solid 
magenta  and  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  whole 
heated  to  180°  C,  as  described  above,  ammonia  is  abundantly 
evolved,  and  in  a  short  time  the  mixture  becomes  intensely  blue 
from  the  formation  of  triphenyl-rosaniline.  With  pure 
aniline  the  blue  is  very  pure  in  shade,  but  when  toluidine  or  xyli- 
dine  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner  the  product  is  intensely  purple, 
and  a  mixture  of  the  bases  gives  proportionate  intermediate 
shades  of  colour.  If  a  little  of  the  "  melt  *'  be  withdrawn  from  the 
tube,  diluted  considerably  with  alcohol,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid 
added,  and  then  streaked  on  white  fllter-paper  by  means  of  a  glass 
rod,  the  purple  tint  is  readily  observed,  especially  if  the  paper  be 
held  up  before  a  gas-flame. 

A  valuable  indication  of  the  general  composition  of  an  aniline 
oil  is  obtained  by  submitting  the  sample  to  fractional  distillation, 
and  noting  the  proportions  of  distillate  obtained  at  various  tem- 
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peratnres.  The  distillate  may  be  measured  after  each  rise  of  5 
degrees  in  the  boiling-point  of  the  sample,  or  the  temperature  may 
be  observed  when  each  consecutive  5  or  10  per  cent,  fraction  has 
passed  over.  The  latter  is  the  plan  now  commonly  adopted,  100 
cc.  of  the  sample  being  employed,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  being  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  fractional  distillation  of 
benzols  (YoL  II.  page  495). 

The  heat  is  applied  cautiously  at  first,  in  order  to  dissipate  any 
water.  When  this  is  effected,  which  will  be  known  by  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  thermometer,  the  heat  is  so  regulated  that  the  distilkte 
shall  fall  in  distinct  drops,  about  sixty  per  minute.  With  each 
increase  of  10  c.c.  in  the  volume  of  the  distillate  the  temperature 
indicated  by  the  thermometer  is  observed  and  recorded,  the  process 
being  continued  till  90  or  95  cc.  have  passed  over. 

A  very  simple  test  for  aniline  oils  was  devised  and  communicated 
to  the  writer  by  the  late  B.  Nickels,  who  found  it  to  give  useful 
results,  and  to  indicate  differences  between  samples  not  readily 
distinguishable  by  the  ordinary  fractional  distillation  process.  The 
test  is  based  on  the  greater  solubility  in  dilute  alcohol  of  aniline  as 
compared  with  toluidine  and  xylidine,  and  is  thus  performed : — 
5  cc  measure  of  the  sample  is  taken  with  a  pipette  and  diluted  to 
40  C.C  with  methylated  spirit  Distilled  water  is  then  gradually 
added  from  a  burette,  with  constant  shaking,  till  a  permanent  tur- 
bidity is  produced,  when  the  volume  of  water  employed  is  noted. 
Operating  in  this  way,  a  sample  of  very  pure  aniline  required  126 
CO.  of  water  to  produce  permanent  turbidity.  The  following  figures, 
obtained  by  B.  Nickels  in  1881,  show  the  results  yielded  by  three 
typical  specimens  of  commercial  aniline  as  then  manufactured : — 
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Sample  A  was  a  fair  commercial  specimen  of  the  quality  known 
as  "pure  aniline,"  and  actually  contained  some  95  per  cent 
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of  real  aniline.  An  article  of  this  higli  purity  is  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  aniline  blue,  triphenyl-rosaniline  (aee 
page  64),  any  notable  admixture  of  toluidine  resulting  in  a  pro- 
duct dyeing  with  reddish  tinge.^ 

The  quality  known  as  "heavy  aniline,"  exemplified  by  B, 
is  a  fair  sample  of  aniline  oil  for  red  (see  page  62).  This 
class  of  aniline  is  produced  from  benzols  containing  a  considerable 
proportion  of  toluene,  and  the  aniline  oil  itself  is  a  mixture  of 
aniline  and  toluidines.  Grood  samples  of  aniline  oil  for  red  contain 
from  35  to  42  per  cent,  of  real  aniline,  35  to  50  per  cent  of 
orthotoluidine,  and  14  to  24  per  cent,  of  paratoluidine. 

R.  J.  Friswell  thinks  100  cc.  an  undesirably  small  quantity 
for  fractional  distillation.  He  prefers  to  operate  on  250  cc,  which 
he  distils  in  a  flask  with  a  side-tubulure,  and  he  recommends  an 
observation  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  last  drop  disappears 
from  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  A  naked  flame  is  used,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  platinum  wire  or  flre-brick  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  flask.  The  following  figures  were  obtained  by  Friswell 
(Thorpe's  Diet  Applied  Cliem,,  i  1 65)  by  the  examination  of 
commercially  pure  aniline. 
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Any  foater  present  in  aniline  oil  will  be  found  in  the  very  first 
portions  (first  fraction  of  10  per  cent.)  whenever  the  sample  is 
submitted  to  distillation.  It  takes  the  form  of  globules,  which 
are  not  miscible  with  the  next  fraction  of  the  distillate  nor  with 
petroleum  spirit.  Water  may  exist  in  aniline  in  any  proportion 
from  a  trace  up  to  3  or  4  per  cent.,  but  a  good  commercial  recti- 
fied specimen  should  not  contain  more  than  0*5  per  cent.  Aniline 
is  readily  soluble  in  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  hydro- 

^  la  good  samples  the  boiling-points  hold  closely  together,  differing  by  oa« 
or  two  degrees  only.  Inequalities  or  jumps  in  the  boiUDg-point,  especially  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  distillation,  indicate  badly-made  samples  or 
mixtures. 
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oUoride.  A  solution  of  the  kind,  of  1'08  specific  grayity,  is  stated 
hj  Watson  Smith  to  be  sometimes  sold  as  aniline  oil,  which  in 
colour  and  taste  it  closely  resemblea  Sach  a  fraud  would  be  at 
once  detected  on  distillation. 

Benzene,  toltiene,  and  other  hydrocarbons  will  separate  when  the 
first  fraction  of  10  per  cent.  (10  c.c)  is  treated  with  an  equal  volume 
or  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  added  to  100  or 
150  C.C.  They  assume  the  form  of  oily  globules  which  float  even 
ofi  diluting  the  liquid.  The  best  samples  of  pure  aniline  show  only 
a  alight  opalescence  when  thus  treated,  but  the  smell  of  the 
"  light  stuff"  (Vol.  n.  page  488)  is  always  perceptible.  In  recovered 
anilines  these  impurities  exist  to  a  notable  extent,  since  they  sur- 
yive  the  reactions  by  which  the  bases  are  oonsumed.  Aniline 
far  red  usually  contains  somewhat  more  hydrocarbons  than  pure 
aniline. 

Nitrobenzene  and  nitrotolnens  may  be  reeognised,  even  when  mere 
traces  are  present^  by  the  milky  appearance  of  the  liquid  produced 
by  saturating  10  c.c.  of  the  original  sample  of  oil  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  On  diluting  the  liquid  with  water,  and  leaving  it  at  rest  for 
some  hours,  any  considerable  quantity  of  nitrobenzene  will  collect 
at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  oily  globules,  which,  after  separating 
the  acid  liquid,  may  be  identified  by  the  smell  and  other  char- 
actera  Still  smaller  quantities  of  nitrobenzene  may  be  recognised 
if  the  "  tailings"  be  operated  upon,  instead  of  the  original  sample. 
NitrobenzeiLe  occurs  more  frequently  in  magenta-aniline  and  tolui- 
dine  than  in  the  oils  of  lower  boiling-point. 

N'itrobenzene  is  also  indicated  by  the  yellow  colour  of  the  froth 
produced  when  the  sample  is  violently  agitated. 

AcetanUide  and  ocefotoltHde  were  impurities  eharaoteristic  of 
aniline  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  nitrobenzene  witih  acetic  aoid 
and  iron,  but  are  now  rarely  met  with  in  aniline  oils.  In  any 
case  they  would  become  concentrated  in  the  "  tailings,"  together 
with  phenylene-diamine,  azobenzene,  paraniline,  "  xcnylamine,*  &c, 

Antltns  taaings  is  the  name  applied  to  the  least  volatile  portion 
of  aniline  oils.  They  contain  little  or  no  aniline ;  some  toluidine, 
xjlidine  and  cumidine ;  nitrobenzene  and  its  homologues ;  and 
some  or  aU  of  the  bye-products  tabulated  on  page  69  which  boil 
above  200**  C. 

The  composition  and  special  methods  of  examination  of  com- 
mercial toluidine  are  described  on  page  54  e^  seq^. 

Anilides. 

'Die  anilides  are  derivatives  of  aniline  in  which  one  or  both 
of  the  hydrogen-atoms  of  the  amido-group  are  replaced  by  acid- 
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radical&  The  homologues  of  aniline  yield  similar  derivatives  (e.^.^ 
aceto-toiuide,  page  52).  The  most  important  and  typical  mem- 
ber of  the  class  isacetanilide   or   phenylacetamide  : — 

C,H5.NH(C2H30) ;  or  CjH30.NH(CeH,) . 

A  number  of  derivatives  of  acetanilide  have  been  prepared,  and 
certain  of  them  have  found  some  employment  as  analgesics  and 
antipyretics,  as  for  instance : — 

Acetanilide.    Phenylacetamide.    Antifebrin.    CgH5.]SrH(C2HjO)^ 
Bromacetanilide.    Antiseptin.    Bromi-  )       ^  ^t>  -kt  rj/n  tj  f\\ 
ii.rt«d  uitifelmii.     (Pig.  71.)  f     C.HBt.K,H(C,H,0). 

Aceto-amidophenoL  Hydroxy-antifebrin.  CgH4(OH).]SrH(C2H30)^ 

Aceto-anisidine.       Methacetin.     1     p  tt  /n  ptt  \  vtt/p  ti  n\ 
Methoxy-antifebrin.  (Page85.)  /     CeH.CO.CHj^NHCCAO). 

Acet-phenethidine.     Phenacetin.  \    rTTrnnTr\  tmtt/p  tt  r\\ 
Ethoxy-antifebrin.  (Page  81.)  |    CeH.CO.C^H.^NHCCjH^O). 

Amido-phenacetin.  PhenocolL  CeH^(O.C2H5).NH(C2H20.NHj). 

Most  of  these  bodies  are  described  in  the  following  pages.  The 
relationship  of  antifebrin  to  hypnone,  hydracetin  (pyrodine),  and 
phenyl-urethane,  is  shown  by  the  following  formuls  : — 

Acetophenone.     Hypnone  (Part  I.  page  23).       CqB.^.(CO,CB^). 
Acetanilide.     Antifebrin  (see  below).  CgH5.NH.(CO.CH3). 

^Tp^^e^S)^'^'''**    Hydracetin.  I    c,H,.NH.NH.(CO.CH,X 
Phenyl-urethane.   Euphorin.   (Page  72.)  CflH5.NH.(CO.O.C2H5). 

AOBTANILIDB.      PhENTLACETAMIDB.       CgHg.NH(C2HjO). 

This  substance  was  originally  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetyl 
chloride  on  aniline.  It  is  more  conveniently  prepared  by  boiling 
aniline  with  glacial  acetic  acid  for  many  hours  under  an  inverted 
condenser,  until  the  product  solidifies  on  cooling.  The  mass  ia 
then  melted  and  poured  into  water,  to  remove  unconverted  aniline 
and  acetic  acid.  It  may  be  purified  by  distillation  and  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol,  benzene,  or  hot  water,  from  which  it  separates 
in  colourless  unctuous  laminse,  resembling  boric  acid,  soluble  in, 
about  190  parts  of  cold  or  18  of  boiling  water.  Acetanilide  is 
odourless,  but  produces  a  slight  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue. 
It  occurs  commercially  as  a  crystaUine  powder  or  scales.  It  melts 
at  112^-113^,   and   distils   unchanged   at  295°  G.      Acetanilide 
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dissolves  in  3^  parts  of  alcohol,  and  is  very  soluble  in  ether, 
chloroform,  and  benzene,  yielding  neutral  solutions. 

Acetanilide  is  a  weak  base.  The  hydrochloride  is  obtained  by 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  acetanilide  in 
acetone.  It  forms  needles  which  are  decomposed  into  their  con- 
stituents by  water,  and  gradually  converted  into  acetic  acid  and 
aniline  hydrochloride  on  exposure  to  moist  air. 

Acetanilide  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  without  change  of 
colour.  On  treating  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  the  acetanilide 
is  converted  chiefly  into  para-n itroacetanilide  (page  50), 
some  of  the  or^Ao-compound  and,  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  a  little  of  the  meto-compound  being  also  formed. 
Nitrous  acid,  passed  into  its  acetic  acid  solution,  converts  acetani- 
lide into  an  unstable  nitrosamine,  CeHg.N(G3H30XNO). 
"When  heated  with  zinc  chloride  to  about  250°,  acetanilide  yields 
Jlavaniline,  G^^H^^N^inCl  (Part  I.  page  245).  Treated  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  sodium  ethylate,  acetanilide  yields  a  sodium 
derivative,  CgHg-NNaCgHgO,  but  when  this  is  boiled  with 
water  it  splits  into  aniline  and  sodium  acetate.  Acetanilide 
behaves  like  aniline  on  treatment  with  caustic  alkali  and  chloro- 
form (page  46),  and  the  formation  of  the  disagreeably  smelling 
isonitrile  is  a  delicate  reaction  for  its  presence  (compare  page  83). 

Acetanilide  behaves  like  aniline  when  treated  with  phenol  and 
solution  of  bleaching  powder  (page  45). 

When  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  chlorate  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  acetanilide  gives  a  red  coloration,  changed  to  yellow 
on  dilution.  With  a  crystal  of  a  nitrite  and  a  drop  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  it  produces  a  yellow  colour,  changing  on  heating 
to  green  and  blue;  and,  on  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness,  an 
orange  residue  is  obtained,  changed  to  red  on  adding  ammonia 
(Vitali). 

When  acetanilide  is  heated  gently  with  mercurous  nitrate,  a 
body  is  produced  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  green  colour 
(Y  V  o  n).  If  a  few  centigrammes  of  acetanilide  be  gently  heated 
with  two  or  three  drops  of  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate,  and  when 
solution  has  been  effected  two  or  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
added,  a  blood-red  coloration  will  be  produced  (Cell a  and 
A  r  z  e  n  o).  The  same  reaction  is  produced  by  phenol,  resorcinol, 
thymol,  and  salicylic,  gallic,  and  tannic  acids,  but  not  by  benzoic 
acid. 

Acetanilide  gives  no  colour-reactions  with  ferric  chloride,  nitrites 
in  very  dilute  solutions,  or  potassium  bichromate  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion.    These  reactions  distinguish  it  from  antipyrine  and  kairine. 

Various  other  colour-reactions  of  acetanilide  have  been  described. 
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Ab  «  rale,  tli6  most  satisfactory  method  for  its  positire  identifica- 
tion is  to  heat  the  substaiice  with  alcoholic  potash,  dilute  with 
waler»  and  shake  with  ether.  The  ethereal  layer  is  examined  for 
aniline,  while  the  aqueous  liquid  is  tested  for  an  acetate. 

To  detect  aoetanilide  in  urine,  Yulpius  hoils  the  liquid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  cools,  extracts  with  ether,  and  tests  the  etheraal 
solution  with  phenol  and  hleaching  powder  solution. 

£.  Bi  tsert  (PAorm.  Zeit,  zzxv.  306  ;  Jour,  Chem,  Soc,  IviiL 
1S49)  gives  the  following  tests  for  the  purity  of  commercial  aoet- 
anilide : — The  sample  should  leaye  no  ash  on  ignition,  and  after 
drying  for  two  hours  at  105^,  should  melt  at  114°.  A  higher  or 
lower  melting-point  indicates  the  presence  of  aceto^toluidee.  0*1 
gramme  dissolves  in  1  cc.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  oLear 
solution ,  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  precipitates  acetaniiide  hydro- 
chloride (methyl-ocetanilide  does  not  yield  a  similar  reaction). 
No  change  should  be  produced  on  adding  a  drop  of  nitric  scid, 
which,  after  a  time,  produces  a  yellow  or  brown  coloration  if  phen- 
acetin  or  methacetin  be  present.  If  0*1  gramme  be  boiled  in  por- 
tions in  2  c.c  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  cooled,  and 
a  drop  or  two  of  chlorine  water  added,  a  fine  blue  coloration  is 
produced.  The  aqueous  solution  of  acetaniiide  should  be  free  from 
acid  reaction  (indicating  acetic  acid).  On  boiling  it  and  adding 
ferric  chloride,  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour  should  be  produced, 
destroyed  by  a  mineral  acid.  If  a  drop  of  dilute  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  (1 :  1000)  be  added  to  a  boiling  aqueous 
eolution  of  1  gramme  of  acetaniiide  in  30  cc.  of  water,  tiie  pink 
coloration  at  first  produced  should  persist  at  least  five  minutes,  and 
should  not  change  to  yellow  on  again  boiling.  PreciiMtation  at 
this  stage  indicates  the  presence  of  free  aniline,  resinous  products, 
aoeto-toluides,  or  other  impurities. 

In  the  additions  (1890)  to  the  British  P?iarmaeopoBia,  aoetani- 
Hde  is  described  as  melting  at  235°  F.  (  =  112°'8  C),  and  dis- 
solving in  sulphuric  acid  without  coloration.  The  solution  in  18 
parts  of  boiling  water  should  be  clear,  neutral,  and  odourless ;  and 
^fiter  cooling  should  not  be  coloured  on  adding  ferric  chloride. 
This  is  directly  opposed  to  the  experience  of  Eitsert  above  quoted. 
In  the  German  Pharmaeopma  the  direction  is  to  add  ferric  chloride 
to  a  cold  saturated  solution,  thus  avoiding  the  dissociation  and 
formation  of  acetic  acid  liable  to  occur  on  boiling.  According  to 
the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  on  heating  with  caustic  alkali  solution, 
acetaniiide  gives  off  an  aromatic  vapour,  which,  after  addition  of  a 
drop  of  chloroform  and  lenewed  application  of  heat,  is  changed  to 
the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  isonitrLl&  Further,  0*1  gramme  of 
acetaniiide  should  yield  a  dear  solution  when  boiled  with  I  c.c.  of 
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hydiodiloric  acid  far  one  minate ;  and,  after  adding  to  the  liquid 
2  e.c.  of  carbolic  acid,  a  cloudy  red  coloration  should  be  produced 
hj  Bohition  of  bleaching  powder,  changed  to  a  permanent  indigo- 
blue  (i  n  d  o  p  h  e  n  o  1)  on  adding  excess  of  ammonia. 

Acetanilide  has  powerful  antipyretic  properties,  and  has  raoeived 
an  ezteDsive  application  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  ''anti- 
f  e  bT  i  n"^  though  dangerous  symptoms  ere  sometimes  produced  by 
it  (FJiann.  Jour.,  [3],  xx.  1059).   The  dose  is  from  3  to  10  grains. 

According  to  S  a  1  z  e  r,  commercial  antifebrin  is  liable  to  certain 
nndianged  aniline,  which  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  sample 
in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pouring  on  the  liquid  a  solution  of 
bleaching  powder.  Pure  acetanilide  yields  a  white  precipitate, 
which  dissolvee  on  shaking  the  liquid,  but  after  a  time  colourless 
ailky  needles  separate.  In  presence  of  anUine  the  well-known 
Tiolet  coloration  is  produced. 

Acetanilide  has  been  used  as  an  adulterant  of  antipyrine  (page 
36).  The  melting-points  of  the  pure  substances  are  nearly  iden- 
tical, but  a  mixture  of  equal  proportions  of  the  two  melts  at  45^  C. 

Of  the  three  isomeric  aceto-toluides  (page  52),  only  the  meta- 
eompound  possesses  antipyretic  properties. 

I^ira-brom-aceiamlidej  GJ3i^Br.KR{C0,CH^,  has  been  intro- 
duced as  «  remedy  under  the  name  of  "  a  n  t  i  s  e  p  s  i  n."  It  forms 
«naU  pearly  prisms,  melting  at  164^'5,  and  devoid  of  taste  or  smelL 
it  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot  water,  as 
also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Aeet-meth^fMiUde  or  MethyUacetanilide,  C^H6.N(CH3XC2H30), 
is  prepared  by  warming  together  methylaniline  and  acetyl  chloride. 
The  product  is  boiled  with  water,  when  the  new  body  crystcdlises 
on  cooling.  MethylacetaniHde  has  been  introduced  as  an  anti- 
rheumatic and  analgesic  under  the  name  of  "  e  x  a  1  g  i  n."   In  doses 

^  When  administered  to  rabbits,  acetanilide  la  oxidised  to  para-amidophenol, 
C^4(OfI).19H„  with  complete  elimination  of  the  aoetyl-group.  In  dogs  there 
is  B  amall  fonnation  of  para-amidophenol,  but  the  chief  change  consists  in  a 
■iinnltaneoiia  oxidation  of  the  aniUne-rendne  to  ortho-amidophenol,  of  the 
acetyl-9»ap  to  caiboxjl,   and  in   tlie   formation  of  carbonyl-«rtho- 

hydroxyamidophenol,   CeH,(OH)|   q  |cO,  the  anhydride  of  which 

!s  excreted  in  the  urine  as  a  sulphate.  In  both  the  rabbit  and  the  dog  the 
cmido-phenols  are  also  eliminated  as  sulphates.  In  man,  the  acetyl-group 
is  not  wholly  oxidised,  the  urine  containing  the  sulphate  of  aoeto-par- 
ami  do  phenol.  In  all  cases  there  is  an  oxidatiDn  of  one  of  the  hydrogen 
stoma  of  the  benzena-nudens  to  hydroxyl,  while  the  proportion  of  ethereal 
solphufcea  is  inoreaaad  (compare  *'  Aniline,"  page  46),  the  urine  is  red  from 
excess  of  bilimhin,  reduces  alkaline  oupric  solution,  and  is  strongly  Jnvo- 
rotatory;  the  optically  active  body  probably  being  the  above-mentinDed 
sulphate  (Grossly  and  Nencki,  MoncUsh.,  xi  258). 
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of  ^  to  4  grains  its  effects  are  said  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Ezal^n 
forms  fine  needles  or  large  white  tablets  (compare  '^Acetanilide"). 
It  melts  at  100^—101*',  boils  without  decomposition  between  240° 
and  250°,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in 
1x>iling,  and  very  soluble  in  water  containing  a  little  alcohoL  It 
is  saponified  with  difficulty  by  caustic  alkali,  but  completely  by 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  formation  of  acetic  acid  and 
methylaniline. 

Hirschsohn  states  that  exalgin  may  be  distinguished  from 
antifebrin  and  phenacetin  by  treating  1  gramme  with  2  c.c.  of 
chloroform,  which  dissolves  the  exalgin  only.  A  chloroformic 
solution  of  exalgin  remains  clear  on  adding  ten  measures  of 
petroleum  ether,  whereas  the  solutions  of  antifebrin  and  phenacetin 
become  turbid.  20  per  cent  of  acetanilide,  or  10  of  phenacetin, 
may  be  detected  in  exalgin  by  these  reactions.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  antifebrin  gives  a  bromo-derivative  on  adding  bromine-water, 
thus  differing  from  exalgin  and  phenacetin.^ 

Bbnzaniudb,  C(jH5.NH(CO.CgH5),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
benzoyl  chloride  on  aniline,  or  by  boiling  together  equivalent 
quantities  of  benzoic  acid  and  aniline.  It  forms  a  white,  crystalline 
powder,  melting  at  160°-161°  and  volatile  without  decomposition. 
It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  fifty-eight  parts  of 
cold,  or  seven  of  boiling,  alcohol,  crystallising  on  cooling  in  nacreous 
plates.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  ether.  Benzanilide  is  not 
attacked  by  aqueous  alkalies  or  acids,  but  is  saponified  by  fusion 
with  caustic  potash.  It  has  been  found  valuable  as  an  antipyretic 
for  children,  in  doses  of  2  to  8  grains,  and  is  said  not  to  produce 
objectionable  secondary  effects. 

Phentl-urethanb.  Ethyl  Carbanilatb.  CgH5.KH(CO.OC2H5). 
This  compound  has  recently  acquired  a  practical  interest  owing 
to  its  introduction  as  a  synthetic  remedy  under  the  name  of 
*'euphori n.'*  It  is  produced  by  the  reaction  of  aniline  on  ethy  1- 
chlorocarbonate,  and  occurs  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  of  a  faintly 
aromatic  odour  and  scarcely  perceptible  taste,  which  subsequently  be- 
comes acrid  and  clove-like.  It  melts  at  49°  to  61°,  boils  at  237°, 
and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  sufficiently  soluble  in  sherry  and  other  alcoholic  liquids 
to  be  conveniently  given  in  solution  in  such  menstrua.     According 

^  Exalgin  may  also  be  distloguished  from  antifebrin,  methaoetin,  and  phen- 
acetin by  treating  2  grains  (or  O'l  gramme)  with  20  minims  (or  1  c.c)  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Phenacetin  remains  insoluble.  Antifebrin 
dissolves,  bat  separates  again  in  crystals  of  the  hydrochloride.  Methacetin 
also  dissolves,  but  is  recognised  by  the  reddish-brown  coloration  produced  on 
adding  one  drop  of  nitric  acid. 
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to  Sanson i,  after  administration  of  phenyl- urethane,  the  urine 
shows  the  para-amidophenol  reaction  either  directly  or  after  dis- 
tillation with  potassium  carbonate.  The  proportion  of  urea  is 
increased,  but  the  urine  is  free  from  phenol,  aniline,  albumin,  and 
«agar. 


Substituted  or  Alkylated  Anilines. 

These  bases  result  from  the  replacement  of  one  or  both  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amido-group  of  aniline  by  alkyl  or  other 
basylous  radicals. 

The  bases  of  this  class  are  obtained  by  heating  the  hydro- 
chloride or  other  salt  of  aniline  (or  its  homologues)  with  the 
alcohol  with  which  it  is  intended  to  react)  or  the  halogen  salt  of 
this  alcohol  with  free  aniline. 

The  only  substituted  anilines  which  require  special  description 
are  the  following : — 


Formula, 

QravUy, 

Bmlvng-PoiiU. 

R^trmeB, 

Ifethyl-anfllne,    •    •    . 
Dlmethyl-aniline,     •    • 
ftbyl-aniline, .    .     .    . 
Diethyl-anOine,    .    .    . 
Phenyl-aDiline 

(DiphenylamineX    . 
Slpbenyl-anlline 

Crriphenylamlne),   . 

C6Hs.NH(^b) 
CeHj.lf(C^ 

C6Hb.NH(C^) 

•976  at  16' 
•9658  at  15' 
•964   at  18* 
•987   atl8' 

rid 

••• 

192 
192 
204 
218-6 

802 

•  •a 

Page  78. 
Page  74. 

Page  70. 

Pago  79. 

Page  80. 

Diphenylamine  is  a  very  weak  base,  and  in  triphenylamine  the 
hasic  character  is  entirely  lost. 

Mbthyl-anilinb.     CgHg.NH(CHg). 

This  base  \&  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide,  nitrate,  or  chloride 
of  methyl  on  aniline,  or  by  heating  methyl  alcohol  with  aniline 
hydrochloride.^  In  all  cases  dimethyl-aniline  is  formed  simultane- 
ously, and  hence  in  the  production  of  mono-methylaniline  a  portion 
of  the  aniline  remains,  in  practice,  unattacked.^ 

^  Pure  methylaniline  may  be  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  methyl  iodide  on 
fiodinm  acetanilide,  CcHB.NNa(G|H80),  and  saponification  of  the  re- 
Boltant  compound  by  caustic  alkali. 

'  To  separate  this  from  its  mono-  and  di-methyl-deriratiyes,  dilute  sulphnrio 
acid  is  added  as  long  as  aniline  sulphate  continues  to  separate.  The  sulphuric 
acid  solution  is  separated  from  the  solid  aniline  sulphate  by  pressure  in  a 
linen  oloth,  and  the  expressed  liquid  treated  with  caustic  soda.  The  substance 
which  separates  is  dried  and  treated  with  acetyl  chloride  until  no  further 
rise  of  temperature  is  observed,  when  the  product  is  poured  into  cold  water. 
On  cooling,  methyl-aoetanilide,  CsHb.N(CH,)(C,H,0),  separates  in  long 
needles,  while  dimethylaniline  hydrochloride  remains  in  solution. 
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Methylaniline  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  192*.  It  resembles  aniline, 
but  is  lighter  than  water;  and  its  odour  is  stronger  and  more 
aromatic.  The  tulphaU  is  soluble  in  ether  and  uncrystalliBable. 
A  solution  of  bleaching  powder  first  colours  it  violet  and  then 
brown.  The  conversion  of  methylaniline  into  toluidine  is  in- 
ferred to  on  page  41. 

MethylanUine-^trosamine,  C^B.^^{CH^NO),  separates  as  a 
yellow  oil  on  treating  a  cold  solution  of  methylaniline  hydro* 
chloride  with  sodium  nitrite,  while  any  aniline  and  dimeth^- 
aniline  are  converted  into  soluble  products.  If  the  nitrosamine 
be  extracted  by  ether,  and  treated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  reduced  to  methylaniline,  which  may  thus  be  obtained 
in  a  pure  state  (compare  page  7).  The  nitrosamine  is  destitute 
of  basic  properties.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  may  be 
distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  but  not  alone.  When  methyl- 
aniline-nitrosamine  is  warmed  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
the  mixture  diluted  with  water  and  saturated  with  caustic 
alkali,  it  yields  the  intense  green-blue  coloration  produced  by 
all  nitrosamines  (Liebermann's  reaction).  When  heated  with 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  it  undergoes  molecular  transformation 
into  paranitroso-methylaniline,  C0H^(NOXNH(CH3),  a 
body  crystallises  in  green- plates  or  steel-blue  prisms,  and  other- 
wise resembling  paranitroso-dimethylaniline  (page  75). 

DiMBTHYL-ANILINB.       CgH5.N(CHg)2. 

This  important  base  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  excess  of  methyl 
iodide  on  aniline.  On  the  large  scale,  methyl  iodide  was  formerly 
employed,  but  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  nitrate,  and  this 
again  (owing  to  its  explosive  properties)  was  superseded  by  the 
very  volatile  methyl  chloride.  The  product  obtained  in  this  way 
contained  about  5  per  cent,  of  monomethyl-aniline,  but  no  other 
admixtures.  Dimethylaniline  is  now  always  manufactured  by 
heating  together  a  mixture  of  aniline  hydrochloride,  aniline,  and 
methyl  alcohol.^     The  methyl  alcohol  employed   must  be  quite 

The  former  product  is  aaponified  by  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochlorie  acid, 
which  conyerts  it  into  acetio  acid  and  methyl-aniline  hydrochloride.  Another 
method  of  separating  aniline  from  its  mono-  and  di-methyl-deriyatives  » 
referred  to  in  the  footnote  on  page  76.  Methyl-aniline  can  be  re-formed  by 
treating  its  nitroeo-derivatives  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  add. 

^  The  aniline  must  be  free  from  tolnidine  and  imparities  insolnble  m 
hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  methyl  alcohol  employed  most  be  quite  free 
from  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetone,  the  latter  of  which  not  only  reduces  the 
yield,  but  gives  a  product  unsuitable  for  the  preparation  either  of  methyl 
Tiolet  or  malachite  green,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  base  of  the  formula 
CH^CfH4.N(CHs)3)2.     93  parts  of  aniline  are  used,  of  which  18  are  saturated 
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from  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetone,  the  latter  of  which  not  only 
Tedttces  the  yield,  but  gi^es  a  product  unsuitable  for  the  prepara- 
tion either  of  methyl-violet  or  malachite-green^  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  base  of  the  formula  : — CB.j^^^^{GR^^ 

Dimethylaniline  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  solidifyiBg  at  0^*5 
and  boiling  at  192^  It  has  a  sharp  basic  odour,  and  forms 
TLncrystallisable  salts.  It  unites  with  methyl  iodide,  with  energy 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  to  form  the  iodide  of  tnmethyl- 
phenylammonium,  which  breaks  up  again  into  its  constituents 
on  distillation,  but  by  reaction  with  argentic  oxide  yields  tri- 
methyl-phenyl-ammonium  hydroxide,  McgPhN.OH,  a 
crystalline,  very  deliquescent,  corrosive,  and  very  bitter  base. 

With  bleaching-powder  solution,  dimethylaniline  merely  gives 
a  pale  yellow  coloration,  a  reaction  by  which  any  contamination 
by  aniline  or  mono-methylaniline  can  be  detected,  as  these 
bases  give  a  violet  colour  with  the  same  reagent  (page  45). 
Mild  oxidising  agents,  such  as  chloranile,  carbon  oxychloride, 
and  eupric  chloride,  convert  the  methylaniline  into  methyl  violet 
(Part  L  page  234).  With  acid  chlorides  and  aldehydes,  it  yields 
complex  compounds.  Thus  with  benzaldehyde  it  gives  tetra- 
methyl-paradiamido-triphenylm  ethane,  and  the 
corresponding  hydroxide  or  carbinol,  CgH5.[N(CH3)2]2.0H, 
obtained  from  this  by  oxidation,  is  the  base  of  malackite  or  benz- 
oM^yde  green  (Part  I.  page  241).  By  reaction  with  diaeobeniene 
chloride,  dimethylaniline  is  converted  into  d  i  m  e  t  h  y  l-a  m  i  d  o- 
aEobenzene,  CgHg.N2.CgH4.N(CHg)2,  or  butter  yeUow;  while  with 
diazobenzene-sulphonic  acid  it  yields  hdianthin  or  metkyl-orcmge 
(Ftet  I.  page  188). 

Paraniiroeo'dimethylaniline,  CgH^(NO).N(CH3)2,  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitrite  of  sodium  or  nitrite  of  amyl  on  dimethyl- 
aniline.^    It  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  for  the  production 

with  hydrochloric  acid  and  75  parts  of  methyl  alcohoL  The  excess  of 
neihyl  alcohol,  and  comparatiTely  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  tend  to 
prodaoe  a  pnrer  oil.  With  more  hydrochloric  acid,  the  reaction  takes  place 
•t  a  lower  temperature,  but  there  is  a  danger  of  forming  toloidine.  The 
nixtnre  is  hearted  at  first  to  a  temperature  of  270",  at  a  pressure  not  exceeding 
fi7  atmospheres.  When  the  reaction  is  complete,  in  about  15  hoars,  the 
pressure  decreases  without  the  temperature  heing  reduced  (S  c  fa  o  o  p,  Ch«m. 
ggU.,  xi.  258  ;  Jmtr.  Soc,  Ckmn,  Ind,,  tl  486). 

^  Ten  parts  of  dimethyl-aniline  are  diBSolTcd  in  50  of  strong  hydrochloric 
•dd  and  200  of  water,  and  to  the  cold  solution  is  gradually  added  a  solution 
of  6^  parts  of  sodium  nitrite  in  200  of  water,  when  tJie  hydrochloride  of 
the  nitroeo-oompound  is  obtained  as  a  body  crystallising  in  yellow  needles, 
from  which  the  free  base  is  obtained  by  treatment  with  potassium  carbonate 
and  Bohition  in  ether. 
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of  methylene-Uue,  indophencH^  and  toluylene-red  (Part  I.  pages 
258,  285).  It  crystallises  in  large  green  plates  or  tables,  soluble 
in  ether.  By  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  or  ferri- 
cyanide,  it  is  converted  into  paranitro-dimethylaniline, 
CgH/N02).N(CHg)2,  which  forms  long,  sulphur-yellow  needles, 
melting  at  1 62^-1 63^  When  boiled  with  caustic  alkali,  nitroso- 
dimethylaniliue  is  completely  split  up  into  dimethylamine, 
H.N(CH3)2  (which  may,  by  this  reaction,  readily  be  obtained 
pure), and  nitrosophenol  orquinonoxime,  C0H^O(NOH) 
(Part  I.  page  157). 

Commercial  Dimethylaniline  usually  contains  more  or  less 
aniline  and  monomethyl-aniline.  By  the  entrance  of 
methyl  into  the  benzene-nucleus,  more  or  less  dimethyl- 
toluidine,  CgH^(CHj).N(CH3)j,  and  higher  homologues  are 
usually  present  in  addition.  Hence  the  dimethylaniline  of  com- 
merce usually  boils  between  198°  and  205°.  The  smaller  the 
range  in  the  boiling-point  the  better  the  sample. 

The  presence  of  aniline  and  monomethyl-aniline  is  indicated  by 
the  rise  of  temperature  produced  on  treating  5  c.c.  of  the  dry  oil 
with  an  equal  measure  of  acetic  anhydride.  This  is  stated  to  be 
0°'815  G.  for  each  unit  per  cent,  of  monomethylamine  present 
For  small  percentages  this  appears  to  be  fairly  correct,  but  with  a 
product  actually  containing  30  per  cent.,  an  excess  of  over  7  per 
cent,  is  said  to  be  indicated.  A  serious  objection  to  the  method  is 
that  it  wholly  fails  in  presence  of  aniline.  But  the  presence  of 
aniline  can  be  recognised  by  mixing  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  with  a 
few  drops  of  ether,  and  adding  one  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
when,  if  aniline  be  present,  its  sulphate  will  separate  as  a  white 
precipitate. 

A  more  plausible  method  is  that  of  Nolting  and  B o a s s o n 
{Ber.^  X.  795),  based  on  the  different  behaviour  of  the  bases  with 
nitrous  acid,^  but  the  results  yielded  in  practice  have  been  found 

^  When  aniline  hydrochloride  is  treated  in  cold  solation  with  sodiam  nitrite, 
it  yields  diazobenzene  chloride,  while  dimethylaniline  \b  oonverted  into 
the  hydrochloride  of  its  nitroso-derivative  (page  75).  Both  these  bodies  are 
freely  soluble  in  water,  while  monomethyl-aniline  is  converted  by  the  same 
treatment  into  the  non-basic  methylaniline-nitrosamine,  which 
can  be  extracted  by  agitating  the  liquid  with  ether.  If  this  reaction  occoned 
in  its  simplicity,  the  monomethyl-aniline  could  be  estimated  from  the  weight 
of  the  nitrosamine  left  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  Bat  when 
this  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  in  which  the  nitrosamine  is  vola- 
tile, a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrophenyl-methylnitrosamine, 
GcH4(N0s).N(N0)(CH,),  remains  as  a  residue.  This  body  is  clearly  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrosamine,  and  direct  experiment  shows  tiiat  pure 
monomethyl-aniline,  on  treatment  with  excess  of  nitrous  acid,  is  converted 
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unreliable  byBeverdin  and  de  la  Harpe.  These  chemists 
recommend  (Chem.  Zeit,  xiiL  387,  407 ;  Jour.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind., 
YuL  84),  for  the  estimation  of  the  aniline  and  methyl-aniline  con- 
jointly, acetylisation  of  the  bases,  and  estimation  of  the  excess  of 
acetic  anhydride  by  titration  with  alkali ;  and  for  the  estimation  of 
the  aniline,  diazotising  and  treating  the  product  with  beta-naphthol 
disulphonic  acid. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  acetic  anhydride  has  no  action  on 
dimethylaniline,  but  on  prolonged  heating  tetramethyl- 
d  i  a  m  i  d  o-p  henylmethaneis  formed  in  considerable  quantity, 
if  the  reagent  be  in  excess.  Monomethyl-aniline  is  converted  into 
methyl- acetanilide,  CgH5.N(CH8)(C2H30),  and  aniline  in 
the  cold  yields  acetanilide,  CqB.^.^RC^E^O,  but  on  heating 
more  or  less  diacetanilide,  CQli^,^{Gfifi\,  is  produced. 
To  avoid  the  formation  of  these  secondary  products  the  following 
method  of  working  is  recommended : — From  1  to  2  grammes 
weight  of  the  sample  is  mixed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  an  accur- 
ately known  quantity  (about  twice  its  weight)  of  acetic  anhydride, 
in  a  small  flask  fitted  with  a  reflux  condenser.  After  standing 
for  half  an  hour  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  50  cc.  of  water 
should  be  added,  and  the  flask  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  fifty 
minutes  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  excess  of  acetic  anhydride 
into  acetic  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  cooled,  diluted  to  a  known 
volume,  and  an  aliquot  part  titrated  with  standard  caustic-  alkali, 
using  phenolphthalem  as  an  indicator.^  By  this  means  the  excess 
of  acetic  anhydride,  G^Ufi^  is  ascertained,  and  the  difference 
between  the  amount  so  found  and  that  employed  is  the  weight 
which  has  reacted  with  the  aniline  and  methyl-aniline  contained  in 
the  sample.  5 1  parts  of  acetic  anhydride  consumed  in  the  reaction 
correspond  to  107  of  base  in  terms  of  methyl-aniline^  and  the  per- 
centage of  base  thus  found  (a)  is  calculated  and  recorded. 

The  aniline  itself  is  determined  as  follows : — From  7  to  8 
grammes  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (28  to  30 
cc.),  and  diluted  with  water  to  100  cc.     10  cc  of  this  solution 

into  it,  to  the  ezclasion  of  the  aimple  nitrosamine.  As  the  molecular  weights 
of  the  two  bodies  are  materially  different  (181 :  186),  the  indefinite  character  of 
the  reaction  prevents  the  accurate  determination  of  the  monomethylamine 
(Reverdin  and  de  la  Harpe,  Ckem,  Zeit,,  xiii  887,  407;  Jour.  Soc 
Chem,  Jnd,f  viii.  84). 

^  H.  Oiraud  {BuU.  Soe,  Chim.,  1889,  ii.  142)  modifies  this  process  by 
employing  the  acetic  anhydride  dissolved  in  ten  times  its  volume  of  dimethyl- 
aniline.  10  cc.  of  this  solution  is  added  to  1  gramme  of  the  sample.  After 
standing  for  one  hour  in  a  corked  flask,  water  is  added,  and  the  liquid  (boiled 
for  some  time  and)  titrated  with  standard  baryta-water  or  phenolphthalein. 
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is  further  diluted  with  water  and  cooled  by  ice.  The  solution  is  then 
diazotised  by  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  in  quantity  8uf&- 
cient  to  react  with  the  whole  of  the  sample  if  it  consisted  of  aniUae 
solely.  A  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  betanaphthol-disulphonio 
acid  known  as  ''Salt  B''  (Part  I.  page  1 94)  is  meanwhile  prepared  of 
a  strength  approximately  corresponding  to  10  grammes  of  naphtha! 
per  litre,  and  its  precipitating  power  is  calculated  from  its  known 
strength,  or  exactly  ascertained  by  experiment  with  pure  aniline. 

A  measured  quantity  of  this  solution  is  then  treated  with  ex- 
cess of  sodium  carbonate,  and  to  it  the  ice-cold  solution  of  the 
diazotised  sample  is  slowly  added.  Common  salt  is  then  added 
till  a  precipitate  ceases  to  form,  when  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and 
portions  of  the  filtrate  are  tested  with  salt  R  and  the  diaso- 
solution  respectively,  to  ascertain  which  of  these  two  is  present  ia 
excess.  Another  experiment  is  then  made  with  suitably  varied 
volumes,  until  after  a  few  trials  exact  precipitation  of  the  colouring 
matter  is  attained  without  sensible  excess  of  either  the  naphthol 
or  diazo-solution.     The  reactions  which  occur  are  as  follow : — 

C6H5.NH35,HCl+HNO,=CeH5N  :N.Cl+2HjO ;  and 
C«H5.Nj,Cl + CjoHfiCOHXSOaNa), = HCl + OeH<i.N^C„H4(OHXSO,Na), . 

From  these  formula,  and  the  volumes  of  the  two  solutions  required 
for  exact  reaction^  tbe  weight  of  aniline  present  can  be  calculated. 
1  gramme  of  salt  B  will  react  with  0*2672  gramme  of  aniline. 
The  percentage  of  aniline  thus  found  (b)  is  multiplied  by  1*15 
(=^),  which  gives  its  equivalent  in  methyl-aniline,  and  this  (e) 
subtracted  from  the  s\im  of  aniline  and  methyl-aniline  in  terms  of 
methyl-aniline  found  by  the  acetylisation  process  (a)  gives  the  per- 
centage of  real  methyl-aniline  (d)  present  The  dimethyl-cBniUne  ia 
determined  by  difference. 

In  the  case  of  a  sample  of  known  composition,  Beverdin 
and  de  la  Harpe  obtained  the  following  satisfactory  results 
by  the  foregoing  process  : — 

PreamL  Found, 

Aniline,         .         .   10'42  per  cent.  10*30  per  cent 

Monomethylaniline,  10*97       „  iri6       „ 
Dimethylaniline  (by 

difference),        .  78-61       „  78-54       „ 


100-00       „  100  00 


M  *vv  vv  „ 


The  presence  of  monomethylaniline  is  more  objectionable  in  dia- 
methylaniline  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  green  than  in  that 
to  be  used  for  violet     S  c  h  o  o  p  (GJiem.  !ZeU.y  xi.  254)  states  that 
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the  proportion  seldom  exceeds  2  per  cent,  and  that  the  best 
qualitiee  of  dimethylaniline  are  nearly  or  quite  free  from  it  When 
present,  monomethylaniline  can  be  removed  by  shaking  the  oil  with 
a  small  quantity  of  dilute  snlphuiic  acid,  or  by  boiling  with  acetic 
add  for  two  hours. 

This  base  is  best  prepared  by  heating  one  molecule  of  aniline 
hydrobromide  with  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  one  molecule  of  ethyl 
alcohol  to  145^  for  8  or  10  hours.  N^early  the  theoretical  yield  is 
obtained.  The  base  boils  at  213°'5.  Diethyl-orthotoluidine  and 
diethyl- paratoluidine  may  be  obtained  by  exactly  similar  means. 

DXPHKNYULIONB.      PhENTLANILINIL       GQHg.NH.C0HB. 

This  base  is  obtained  by  heating  aniline  with  the  hydrochloride 
or  other  salt  of  aniline.^  Diphenylamine  crystallises  in  smaU  white 
plates,  having  an  agreeable  flowery  odour  and  burning  taste.  It 
melts  at  54^  and  boils  at  302^  C.  (Graebe).  It  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol,  ether, benzene,  and  aniline.  Diphenyl- 
amine has  very  feeble  basic  properties.  The  hydrochloride  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  which  turns  blue  in  the  air,  and  is  decomposed 
by  wates.  The  most  characteristic  reaction  of  diphenylamine  is  the 
deep  blue  colour  produced  by  adding  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  to  its 
solution  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  reaction,  which  is  very 
delicate,  is  employed  as  a  test  for  nitric  acid. 

Commercial  diphenylamine  should  be  pale  yellow,  melt  not 
mneh  below  54°,  be  free  from  unpleasant  odour  and  oily  matters, 
and  give  no  violet  coloration  with  bleaching  powder.  It  is  used 
for  making  diphenylamine  blue,  auranHa,  and  orange  IV. 

Methyl-diphenylamtne,  C^13i^.N{CR^)G(iB^,^  boils  at  282°,  and 
gives  various  colour-reactions  with  oxidising  agents.  In  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  it  dissolves  to  form  a  liquid  of  the  colour  of  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate. 

^  Six  parts  of  aniline  and  7  of  aniline  hydrochloride  are  heated  to  250*" 
nnder  a  pressare  of  4  or  6  atmospheres  for  24  hours.  The  ammonia  formed  is 
allowed  to  escape  at  intervals  to  prevent  reconversion  of  the  diphenylamine 
into  aniline.  The  product  is  treated  with  warm  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  which  dissolves  any  unchanged  aniline  hydrochloride,  and 
decomposes  the  hydrochloride  of  diphenylamine,  which  latter  base  separates 
out  and  is  purified  by  distillation. 

'  Made  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  diphenylamine, 
68  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  '17),  and  2  parts  of  methyl  alcohol  for  10 
hours,  to  200'*-250*  at  a  pressure  of  15  atmospheres.  The  product  is  treated 
with  caustic  soda,  and  the  separated  base  distilled  and  shaken  with  twice  its 
measure  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrochloride  of  diphenylamine 
separates  in.  the  solid  form,  while  that  of  the  methyl-derivative  forms  a  liquid, 
which  is  decomposed  by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
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Warm  nitric  acid  converts  diphenylamine  and  its  methyl- 
derivative  into  CeH2(NOj)g.NH.C^Hj(NOj)8,  hexanitro- di- 
phenylamine, the  ammonium  salt  of  which  constitutes  the 
colouring  matter  known  as  awravHa  (Part  I.  page  156). 

Para^midO'diphenylamine  results  from  the  reduction  of  phenyl- 
amido-azobenzene,  nitro-phenylamine,  or  trqpcBolin  00  (Part  L 
pages  181,  189,  190,  213). 

Tbiphbntlaminb.     Difhbntlaniline.     (CJB.^\^. 

This  body  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromobenzene  on  dipotas- 
sium  aniline.  It  is  a  neutral  body,  melting  at  1 27°,  and  crystallising 
from  ether  in  monoclinic  pyramids.  It  forms  no  isonitrile,  picrate, 
nor  acetyl-compound,  but  yields  iodide  of  triphenyl-methyl-am- 
monium  on  treatment  with  methyl  iodide.  Its  solution  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  is  coloured  green  on  adding  a  little  nitric  acid,  but  with 
sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  violet  coloration  changing  to  blue. 

Amidophenols. 

By  the  reduction  of  the  nitrophenols,  corresponding  amido- 
compounds  are  obtained.  These  bodies  may  also  be  prepared  by 
heating  either  of  the  three  isomeric  amido-hydroxybenzoic  acids, 
C^H3(NHj)0H.C00H,  with  caustic  baryta. 

In  the  amidophenols  the  acid  character  of  the  phenols  is  neutral- 
ised by  the  presence  of  the  amido-groups,  so  that  they  only  yield 
salts  with  acids ;  but  as  phenols  they  are  still  capable  of  yielding 
alkyl-derivatives  (e.^.,  an  is  id  in  e),  while  the  hydrogen  of  their 
amido-groups  may  be  replaced  for  acetyl,  &c.,  asinphenacetin 

The  amidophenols  form  colourless  crystalline  scales  or  plates, 
which  are  very  readily  oxidisable  on  exposure  to  air,  with 
blackening  and  formation  of  resinous  products,  especially  if 
impure.  On  the  other  hand,  their  hydrochlorides  are 
relatively  stable,  and  often  capable  of  sublimation.  The  solution 
of  paramtdophenol  hydrochloride  is  coloured  first  violet  and  then 
green  by  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  quinone  chlorimide, 
CgH40(NCl),  being  formed;  while  with  chromic  acid  mixture, 
and  other  oxidising  agents,  it  yields  quinone,  C^H^Og.  Treat- 
ment with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ferric  chloride  converts 
it  into  compounds  of  the  meihylene-hltte  group  (Part  L  page  285). 

The  formyl-  and  acetyl-derivativee  of  the  amidophenols  are 
converted  with  great  facility  into  anhydro-bases.  Thus  e  t  h  e^n  y  1- 
amidophenol,  a  basic  liquid  boiling  at  200°  to  201",  is 
obtained  by  boiling  ortho-amidophenol  with  acetic  anhydride. 

CeH/0H).NHC,H30  =  C^U^/    ^C.CHj + H^O. 
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When  this  hody  is  heated  with  dilute  acidB,  the  reverse  action 
occurs,  a c e t y  l-o rthoamidophenol  being  formed. 

The  methyl  esters  of  the  amidophenols  (anisidines  or 
amido-anisols),  and  the  corresponding  ethyl  esters  (phenethi- 
dines  or  amidophenatols),  are  bases  resembling  aniline,  and  are 
employed  for  producing  certain  azo-dyes  {e^g,,  anisol  red,  phenatol 
red;  Part  L  page  192).  The  acetyl-derivatives  of  these 
esters  are  used  in  medicine  under  the  names  of  metacetin  and 
phenaeetin  (see  below). 

The  following  table  shows  the  characters  of  the  isomeric  amido- 
phenols and  their  derivatiyes : — 


Ortho-  1 : 2 


[ft. 


AmidophenoHiMge  SOX  • 

Acetyl-derirative  (pi^  SOX 

^<{NH(COCHa) 
Methyl-eiter  (AnisidlnoX 

EOijl-ogter  (FbenethidlneX 

Uethacetln^ace  86X     • 

PhenAoetin  (page  SIX 

^^»^{N§0OCHg) 
Anddophenacetin.    PhenocoU  (pageSS), 


170    I  BUb- 
limes. 


aoi 


84 


70 


228 


220 


204 


MetA-  1 : 8 


1^ 


07 


261 


180-205 

(at  100 

mm.) 


PARA- 1 : 4 


SI 


184 


170 


66 


127 


136 


100*6 


II 


246 


268 


Fhbnaobtinb.     Aobt-phsnsthidikbs. 


^«^*  \  NH(C0.CH3) 


The  bodies  of  this  formula  have  recently  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion as  antipyretics  and  analgesics. 

The  phenacetins  are  prepared  by  ethylating  the  corresponding 
mono-nitrophenols,  thus  obtaining  the  isomers  of  the  formula 
CgH^(N02).OC2H5.     On  treatment  with  zinc  or  iron  and  hydro- 
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chlodc  ftoid,  these  are  reduced  to  the  ooivespoadmg  ph-ea- 
ethidines,  C^^{1^H^,0G^^,  which  are  purified  and  acetyiisod 
by  lieating  with  glacial  acetic  acid  for  some  hours,  the  products 
being  recrytallised  from  water. 

Of  the  three  isomeiic  phenacetins,  the  me&i-^oinpotind  is  vnim.- 
portant     It  forms  tasteless  and  odourless  scales,  meltiag  at  96°. 

P^ra-aoe^kenethidinB  is  the  official  variety  in  the  German  and 
British  Pharmacojpaeitu  (1>890).  It  forms  white,  odourless,  taste- 
less, glistening  scaly  crystals.  It  requires  1400  parte  of  ooU,  or 
70  parts  c^  boiliag,  water  for  -solatton,  «ai  is  soluble  to  a  BOtable 
extent  in  chloroform.  Its  solution  in  16  parts  of  alcohol  is  preci^- 
tated  by  the  smallest  addition  of  water.    The  crystals  melt  at  135°. 

OrthO'OcetpTbenethidine  forms  brilliant  white,  veiy  light  spangles, 
without  taste  or  odour,  and  melting  at  70°  C.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot,  water,  separating  again  on 
cooling.  It  dissolves  in  about  three  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  and 
abundantly  in  chloroform. 

Besides  the  differences  in  their  melting-points  and  solubilities, 
para-  and  ortho-phenacetin  are  distinguished  by  their  beluiviour 
when  boiled  for  several  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1*26).  When  thus  treated,  the  para- compound  yields  acetic  acid 
and  sparingly  soluble  sulphate  of  phenethidine.  Orthophenacetin, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  decomposed  by  the  same  treatment,  re- 
quiring the  action  of  acid  of  1*575  specific  gravity  for  two  hours  at 
90°  to  effect  its  saponification.^  If  in  either  case  the  acid  liquid 
be  diazotised,  and  then  treated  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
naphthol-disulphonic  acid,  a  fine  red-yellow  colour  will  be  obtained 
if  paraphenacetin  was  employed,  while  with  the  orthooompound 
a  cherry-red  coloration  is  produced.  In  either  case  the  colouring 
matter  may  be  precipitated  by  brine. 

This  formation  of  an  azo-colouring  matter  may  be  employed  to 
detect  the  phenacetins  in  urine  and  other  organic  liquids.  The 
urine  is  evaporated  to  drynessi  and  the  residue  treated  with  hot 
alcohol  The  solution  is  filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  boiled 
for  two  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2 6)  under  a 
reflux  condenser.  The  resultant  solution  is  cooled  to  5°  w  6*  C, 
treated  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodiimi  nitrite  for  five 
minutes,  and  then  poaved  into  a  solution  of  napthol-disulphonic 
acid  in  excess  of  ammonia,  taking  care  that  the  mixture  remains 

*  S.  L  ii  1 1  k  e  detects  orthophenacetin  l)y  boiling  15  gnunmes  of  the  sampie 
with  25  grammes  of  dilate  hydrochloric  add,  when  ortho-phenethidine  hydro- 
chloride is  formed,  from  which  the  free  base  may  be  separated  by  canstic  soda, 
and  its  boiling-point  tgiven  by  Liittke  as  242° '5)  determined.  The  hydro- 
chloride gives  a  blood-red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 
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ftlkaliTMi,  If  either  modifioation  of  phenacetin  be  present  in  the 
TLrine  a  chanbcteristic  colocation  will  be  produced,  from  the  inteositf 
of  irhich  the  amount  of  phenaoeliin  may  be  estimakHi. 

For  medicinal  uae,  phenacetin  ia  eaid  to  preaent  coneidezabk 
advantagea  over  antipjrine,  and  especially  over  antifebrin  (acet- 
anilide),  for  while  the  latter  body  is  decomposed  in  the  system 
with  formation  of  aniline,  which  has  marked  toxic  properties, 
phenacetin  yields  phenethidine,  G^B.^(0C2B.^)»NB^  and 
amidophenol,  G0H^(OH).NIl2,  which  are  said  to  be  harmless. 
PaorsphenacBtin,  in  doaes  rasging  from  8  to  20  gxains  for  adults, 
asad  from  2  to  3  grains  for  children,  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  anti- 
pyxetie  and  anti-neuralgic,  without  producing  nausea,  vomiting, 
cyatuMis,  or  disagreeable  after-effects.  Being  nearly  insoluble,  it  is 
beat  givem  in  the  form  of  powders.  The  dose  of  orthophensAetin 
xequirad  to  psoduce  the  same  effect  is  laiger  than  that  of  the 
fiBra-<x>mpomLd,  which  is  that  of  the  Briiush  and  German  i%arma- 
eqpcBUU, 

According  to  B enter  (Fharm,  Zeit,,  1891,  page  185)  phena- 
cetin is  liable  to  contain  unconverted  jnra-pbiMeihidine,  which 
appears  to  be  poisononB  in  very  small  doses,  if  taken  for  some  time, 
producing  ne^phntis  and  albuminoria.  To  detect  the  impurity, 
Beuter  melts  2^  grvmmee  of  chloral  hydrate  at  100^,  and  adds 
0*5  gramme  of  the  sample.  On  agitation  the  phenacetin  dissolves, 
and;  if  pure,  thfi  solution  will  remain  colourless  when  heated  on 
the  water-bath  lor  :five  minutefi,  though  After  bnger  heatic^  it  will 
asenune  a  rose  tint.  In  presence  of  para-phcdaethidine,  an  intanae 
coloBcation,  ranging  from  red-violet  to  blue-violet,  is  produced  in 
two  or  three  mimiAes  at  most. 

S.  XiUt-tke  detects  SuamdopJienois  or  diamidopheaaiole  in 
phenaoetin  by  grinding  0*5  gramme  of  bleaching  powder  to  a  fine 
paste  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  about  0*03  of  the  sample, 
whan  a  red  colour  will  be  piodueed. 

The  lower  price  of  acetamUde,  and  its  close  physical  resemblance 
to  phenacetin,  have  suggested  the* possibility  of  the  partial  or  com- 
pkta  anbatitatian  of  the  former  body  for  the  latter,  and  a  JSagrant 
instaaee  of  auch  a  practice  is  actually  on  record  {Phatm.  Jowr^y  [3], 
lodL  ^77).  The  preaence  of  6  per  cent,  of  aoetanilide  lowers  the 
meltiag-poiiit  of  the  sample  to  127''-128''. 

H.  Schwartz  (Pharm,  Jour.^  [3],  xviii  10&5)  recommends 
that  I  gEamme  of  the  suspected  sample  should  be  heated  with  2 
€.a  of  caustic  soda  solution,  a  fragment  of  chloral  hydrate  or  a  few 
diops  of  chlorofonn  added,  and  t^e  mixture  again  gently  heated. 
With  phenaoetin  the  odour  is  aromatic  and  not  disagreeable,  but 
in  pwwATiBft  of  acetanilide,  the  penetrating  and  repulsive  smell  of 
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phenyl-carbamine,  C0Hg.NC,  is  produced.  On  boiling  the 
sample  with  caustic  soda  solution,  oily  drops  of  aniline  separate  if 
acetanilide  be  present  in  considerable  quantity.  If  the  cooled  liquid, 
together  with  the  separated  globules,  be  shaken  with  ether,  and  the 
ether  separated  and  evaporated,  the  residue  when  dissolved  in  water 
and  treated  with  a  drop  of  carbolic  acid,  and  a  clear  solution  of 
bleaching  powder  added,  gives  a  blue-green  coloration  changed  to 
onion- red  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  restored  by  ammonia.  (See  also 
Jour,  Soc.  Chem,  Ind.,  viL  772.) 

For  the  detection  of  acetanilide  in  phenacetin, M.  J.  Schroder 
recommends  that  0*5  gramme  of  the  sample  should  be  boiled  with 
8  C.C.  of  water,  and  the  liquid  filtered  when  cold  from  the  recrystal- 
lised  phenacetin.  The  filtrate  is  boiled  with  a  little  potassium 
nitrite  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  con- 
taining a  little  nitrous  acid  added,  and  the  whole  again  boiled.  A 
re^  colour  will  be  obtained  if  the  proportion  of  acetanilide  in  the 
sample  exceeds  2  per  cent. 

If  1  gramme  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  phenacetin  with 
acetanilide  be  shaken  with  200  c.c.  of  water,  the  whole  of  the 
acetanilide  goes  into  solution  together  with  0*130  gramme  of 
phenacetin,  while  the  remainder  of  the  phenacetin  remains  in- 
soluble. If  this  be  separated,  its  weight,  when  corrected  by  an 
addition  of  0*130,  will  represent  the  phenacetin  present  in  1 
gramme  of  the  sample  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xxi  377). 

Phenacetin  has  been  made  official  in  the  Oerman  PJiarmacopoBta 
(1890),  the  maximum  dose  being  1  gramme.  It  is  stated  to 
melt  at  135^,  and  dissolve  in  1400  parts  of  cold,  70  of  boiling, 
water,  and  16  of  spirit  to  form  neutral  solutions.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  exalgin  and  antifebrin  by  boiling  0*1  gramme 
for  a  minute  with  1  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  10  c.c  of 
water,  filtering,  and  adding  to  the  filtrate  3  drops  of  a  3  per 
cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid,  when  a  ruby-red  colour  will  be 
graduaUy  developed.  (See  Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xxi  978.)  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  should  dissolve  phenacetin  without  becoming  coloured, 
while  a  saturated  solution,  if  free  from  phenol  and  acetanilide,  will 
not  become  turbid  on  adding  bromine-water.  The  description  of 
phenacetin  in  the  British  Pliarmaeopma  addUiom  (1890)  closely 
corresponds  with  the  above.     The  dose  is  from  5  to  10  grains. 

Meihyl-pTienacetin,  CQlLJ[^O.Gfi^),lS(GlS^){C^Bfi).  This  body 
is  prepared  by  treating  para-phenacetin  in  xylene  solution  with 
sodium,  and  causing  the  resultant  sodium-derivative  to 
react  with  methyl  iodide  {PJiarm,  Jour,,  [3],  xxi.  81).  The 
new  product  distils  at  about  300°  C.  as  an  oil,  which  crystallises 
on  standing.     It  may  be  purified  by  reciystallisation  from  alcohol 
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or  ether,  when  it  forms  colourless  ciystals,  moderately  soluble  in 
water,  and  having  marked  narcotic  as  well  as  antipyretic  characters. 

Amido-jparaphenacetin,  CflH^(O.C2H5).NH(CO.CH2.NH2).  The 
hydrochloride  of  this  base  ia  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  has  been  introduced,  under  the  name  of  ^phenocoUum  hydro- 
Moricum"  as  an  antipyretic  and  antirheumatic.  Pix)longed  boiling 
with  alkalies  splits  it  into  para-phenethidine  and  glycocine. 

Formyl'jparapheneihidine,  C^H^(O.C2H5).NH(CO.H),  though  hav- 
ing  a  constitution  similar  to  acet-phenethidine,  appears  to  have 
no  antipyretic  properties,  but  has  been  suggested  as  an  antidote 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnine. 

Methacetin  is  the  commercial  name  of  p  a  r  a-a  cet-anisidine, 
CgH^(O.CHj).NH.C2HgO.  It  is,  consequently,  the  lower  homologue 
of  phenacetin  (page  81).  It  forms  a  ciystalline  powder  or 
small  lustrous  scales  or  plates,  odourless,  but  of  a  faintly  bitter 
taste.  It  melts  at  127°  C,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  boils 
and  distils  unchanged.  It  dissolves  in  526  parts  of  cold,  or  12 
of  boiling,  water,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone,  chloro- 
form, and  dilute  acid  and  alkaline  liquids.  It  is  less  soluble  in 
benzene,  and  only  with  difficulty  in  ether,  carbon  disulphide, 
petroleum  spirit,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  but  dissolves  freely,  on 
warming,  in  glycerin  and  fixed  oils.  In  its  general  reactions 
and  physiological  effects,  metacetin  closely  resembles  phenacetin, 
though  according  to  some  authorities  it  has  a  less  powerful,  and 
according  to  others  a  more  powerful,  action.  Its  efficacy  in  cases 
of  neuralgia  and  rheumatism  is  said  to  greatly  exceed  phenacetin, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  physical  characters, 
or  by  heating  it  with  a  quantity  of  water  insufficient  for  its 
solution.  When  thus  treated,  methacetin  melts  and  solidifies 
again  on  cooling,  whereas  phenacetiu  undergoes  no  apparent 
change.  1  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  0*1  gramme  of 
methacetin  veiy  easily,  whereas  the  same  quantity  of  phenacetiu  is 
mainly  undissolved. 

D1AMIDOPHENOL&     CgHj(OHXNH2)2. 

These  bodies  are  weak  bases,  forming  salts  which  crystallise 
well  and  give  aqueous  solutions  which  turn  brown  in  tiie  air; 
and  are  coloured  an  intense  violet  or  dark  red  by  potassiun 
bichromate,  ferric  chloride,  or  bleaching  powder. 

Tbiahidophenol.     CgH2(0H)(NH2)g. 

This  body  Ls  an  unstable  base  resulting  from  the  complete 
reduction  of  picric  acid,  C^^OE)Q^Q^^  in  acid  solutions. 
If  alkaline  reducing  agents  be  employed,  the  action  does  not 
proceed  beyond  the  formation  of  dinitro-amido-phenol  or 
picramic  acid,  C^H2(OH)(NH2)(N02)2  (see  Part  I.  page  1 43). 
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A  dflnte   solutioa  af  tiiamidophenol  is   cokrared  deep  blue  bf 
fenic  dklorida 

Phenyleue-diammes.    Diamidobenzexiea. 

Tbiee  modifications  of  phenjlene-diamine  or  diamido^beozeney 
CQH^(NH2)f,  are  known,  differing  from  each  other  in  properties 
according  to  the  positions  of  the  amido-gronps,  thus : — 


Appearance, 

Melting-point,  . 

Boiling-pointy    . 

Gharacten    of     kydro- 
chloride, 


Beactf  on  in  nentral  boIu- 
tioB  witk  sodium 
nitrite. 


Ortho-Compound. 
1:2 


Tablets  or  plates. 

102r-108* 

268* 

Groups  of  radiating 
needles;  readily 
soluble. 


Separation  of 
amido-azo- 
plienyleneas 
a  colourless  oUy 
licinid. 


Meta-Compound. 
1:8 


Crystalline  mass. 
68* 
28r 


Concentrically 
ranged  crystals. 


Yellow  or  brown 
eoloTBtlon,  or 
precipitate  of 
iriamidoaao- 
bensene. 


Pnv-Ck>mpoiind» 
1:4 


Tablets  or  small 

140* 

287* 

Readily  soluble 
tablets ;  verj 
quringly  solnUe 
in  hydrodiloiic 
acid. 

Ko  reaotion. 


Ortho-phsntlbnb-diaminb  is  distinguished  from  its  isomeridee 
by  its  reaction  with  sodium  nitrite,  and  by  the  separation  of 
niby-red  needles  on  adding  ferric  chloride  to  the  solution  of  its 
hydrochloride.  On  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base 
with  a  drop  of  phenanthraquinone  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  boiling  for  a  short  time,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
diphenylene-quinoxaline,  C2oHi2^2}  ^^  formed.  It  con- 
sist of  small  needles  which  are  coloured  a  deep  red  by  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  its  production  affords  the  most  delicate 
reaction  for  ortho-phenylenediamine.  Its  isomerides  do  not  give 
the  reaction,  but  its  homologue,  o r t h o-t oluylenediamine^ 
behaves  similarly. 

Mbta-phentlbnb-diaminb  may  be  prepared  by  the  reduction  of 
meta-dinitrobenzene  (Part  I.  page  178,  footnote).  It  often  remains 
in  a  state  of  superfusion  for  some  time,  but  is  instantly  solidified  by 
adding  a  crystal  of  the  solid  substance.  Metaphenylene-diamine  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being  alkaline  in  reaction.  It 
is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  and  may  be  extracted  by  this  solvent  from 
alkaline  aqueous  liquid&  It  is  a  di-acid  base,  the  hydrochlande 
being  CgH^(NH2)2,2HCl.  The  reaction  of  metaphenylenediamine 
with  sodium  nitrite  is  characteristic  and  extremely  delicate.  It  is 
due  to  the  formation  of  Bismarck  or  phenylene  brown  (Part  L  page 


iiiJUin>o-BEszian&  at 

180),  and  hf  means  of  it  one  pari  p«r  uiUion  of  ]iitoott&  add  ca& 
be  detected  in  water. 

Metaphenylenediamine  possesses  marked  poisonous  properties, 
its  physiological  action  resembling  that  of  the  leucomaines  and 
ptomaines.  Dubois  and  Tignon  (Compt,  Bend.,  cvii.  533) 
experimented  on  dogs,  and  found  that  a  dose  of  0*1  gramme  per 
kilogramme  of  the  animal  produced  salivation,  vomiting,  diarrhoaa. 
abundant  excretion  of  urine  at  intervals,  and  death  by  coma  in 
twelre  to  fifteen  hours.  Besides  these  severer  symptoms,  all  those 
of  intense  influenza  were  produced,  such  as  acute  coryza  and  sneezing, 
coughing,  and  extreme  depression. 

pABA-FHENTLBNB-DiAifiNB  occuTs  in  aniline  tailings  (page  67).  It 
may  be  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  paranitracetanilide.  It  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  bat  readOy  in  aleohol  and  ether.  When 
heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide  it  yields 
quinone,  CJBifi^  which  reaction  distinguishes  it  firom  its  iso- 
merides.  On  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of 
the  hydroehloiide,  and  then  adding  feme  chloride,  thiomMi  or  Lauih*g 
violet  is  formed  (Part  I.  page  285). 

Para-phenylenediamine  possesses  poisonous  properties  similar  to 
those  of  meta^phenylenediamine,  bat  death  occuxb  more  rapidly  than 
with  the  latter  base.  It  also  exerts  a  special  action  on  the  eye,, 
which  is  gradually  forced  out  of  its  orbit  by  the  swelling  of  the  con- 
junctiva or  intra-orbital  cellular  tissue;  while  the  lachrymal  glands 
are  blackened  by  a  deposit  of  pigment  (compaje  "Toluylene- 
diamines"). 

Difnethyl-paraphenylenediamine,  I£^.Cfi^.l^(CH^2^  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  reduction  of  nitrosodimethyl-aniline  or  of  helianthin 
(Part  I.  pages  188,  211).  A  neutral  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
is  coloured  a  beautiful  purple  by  ferric  chloride ;  and  on  treating  it 
with  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
then  adding  ferric  chloride  till  the  smtell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
has  disappeared,  a  fine  blue  coloration  is  obtained,  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  methylene  Hue  (Part  I.  page  285).  This  reaotion  is  the 
most  delicate  test  for 

ToUTYUDTB-DIAHINXa.    DlAHIDOTOUJXNHS.    CqH^CHsX^H^ 

These  bases  closely  resemble  the  phenylene-diamines.  The  ortho- 
|»ra-modification  (CH^ :  NHg :  NHg™  1:2:4)  is  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  ordinary  &iitrotoIuene.  It  melts  at  88**,  is  used  for 
the  production  of  toluylene  red  and  toluylene  orange.  The  1:3:4 
(jneta-para)  modification  is  obtained  by  nitrofying  acet-paiatoluide, 
saponifying,  and  reducing.^     Janovsky  (Jowr.  Soc.  Chem.  IncL, 

1  Thii  modilloation  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  paratolaylenediamiiM 
isolated  by  H  ell  and  Sohoop  from  aniline  tailings  {B^ridUe,  xii.  728). 
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iz.  383)  gives  the  following  table  of  reactions  of  neutral  or  slightly 
acid  solutions  of  the  two  isomeric  toluylene-diam'nea  : — 


Beagenl 


Fanic  chloride. 


Potaastom  Mchromale. 


Potaadiim  ferricyanlde. 


Bromine  water. 


Platlnic  chloride. 


Anrio  chloride. 


Fotassiuin  nitrite. 


Solution    of    bleaching 
powder. 


o-Toloylene-diamine. 
CHs:NH|:NHt  =  1:2:4 


No  change  at  ftrat ;  after 
■tending  for  a  long  time 
an  orange  coloration. 

YeUowiah-brown  colora- 
tion. 

Olive-green      crystalline 
plates. 

TeUowish-white  precipi- 
tate. 


YeUo  wish-brown 
tion. 

Brown  precipitate. 


colora- 


In  rery  dUate  solntions  a 

golden-brown  coloration ; 
1  concentrated  a  brown 
precipitate. 

Aeddish  -  brown  colora- 
tion and  then  a  light 
brownish-yeUow  precn;>i- 
tate. 


/S-Toluylene-dlamlne. 
CH3:NHs:NHs  =  1:8:4 


Wine-red  coloration. 


Beddish-brown      precipi- 
tate. 

Dark-red  coloration. 


Brown  flocks  and  magenta- 
red  solution. 


Beddish-brown 
tate. 


predpi- 


Bed  solution  with  blue 
reflex  and  metallic  mir- 
ror in  the  cold. 

No  coloration,  but  a  sal- 
mon-coloured precipi- 
tate. 


Dark-red  coloration,  then 
an  olive-green  precipi- 
tate. 


The  foregoing  reactions  are  available,  even  in  presence  of  other 
substances,  for  the  detection  and  identification  of  the  toluylene- 
diamines,  which  often  result  from  the  reduction  of  aso-dyes. 

The  toluylene-diamines  are  powerful  poisons  (compare  "  Meta- 
phenylenediamine,"  page  87).^ 

Benzidine.     Dipara-amido-diphenyL 

Ci,Hi^,  =  NH^CeH,.CeH,.NH,  (1,  4  :  1,  4). 

This  body  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  diparanitro-diphenyl, 
N02.CgH5.CgH^N02,  by  nascent  hydrogen  (tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid).  A  readier  method  of  preparation  is  the  following : — An 
alcoholic  solution  of   10  parts   of  azobenzene,  G^H^.N :  KGoH^, 

^  Engel  and  Eisner  {Compt.  £end,,  cv.  465;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  liv.  81) 
find  the  symptoms  to  yary  considerably  according  to  the  time  required  to  pro- 
dace  death,  which  ranges  from  a  few  hours  in  acute  cases  to  several  weeks  in 
chronic  cases.  When  death  ensues  in  a  few  days,  there  is  always  icteria,  and 
often  hsemoglobinuria,  and  the  urine  is  loaded  with  fat  and  yellow  and  brown 
pigment-granules,  which  sometimes  contain  iron.  This  ferruginous  pigment 
accumulates  in  the  spleen  and  marrow,  and  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  haemo- 
globin in  the  protoplasm  from  the  cellules,  and  not  from  the  red  corpuscles. 
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is  treated  with  a  solution  of  3^  parts  of  tin  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  warmed  for  some  time. 
Hydrazobenzene,  CeH5.NH.NH.CgH5,  is  formed,  which  by 
intramolecidar  change  is  converted  into  benzidine  (dihydro- 
chloride).  Some  of  the  isomeric  ortho-para-diamido- 
diphenyl  is  simultaneously  formed,  and  a  portion  of  the 
azobenzene  is  reduced  to  aniline,  CgH^.NHg.  The  alcohol  is 
distilled  off,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  sulphuric  acid 
added  The  nearly  insoluble  benzidine  sulphate  is  precipitated, 
while  the  sulphates  of  the  isomeric  base  and  of  aniline  remain 
in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (to  remove  tin  salts)  and  treated  with  ammonia,  the 
liberated  benzidine  being  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohoL  Ben- 
zidine is  also  produced  by  treating  azobenzene  with  sulphur 
dioxide.  Benzidine  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by  heating 
nitrobenzene  with  caustic  soda,  a  little  alcohol,  and  the  proportion 
of  zinc-dust  theoretically  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  hydrazobenzene. 
The  product  is  washed  with  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to 
remove  oxide  of  zinc.  On  subsequently  heating  it  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  benzidine  dihydrochloride. 

Benzidine  forms  large  pearly  plates,  which  are  colourless  when 
pure,  but  rapidly  turn  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  melts  at  1 22^, 
and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  above  360^.  Benzidine  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in  boiling,  water,  and 
is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Benzidine  is  a  well-defined  di-acid  base,forming  crystallisable  salts. 
The  sulphate  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  even  when  boiling. 

On  adding  potassium  bichromate  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
benzidine  hydrochloride,  a  deep  blue  crystalline  precipitate,  con- 
taining C^Hg(NH2)2Cr04,  is  immediately  formed.  The  same 
precipitate  is  formed  on  warming,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions. 

When  chlorine-water  is  added  in  small  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  benzidine  hydrochloride,  the  liquid  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour, 
which  on  further  addition  of  chlorine- water  changes  to  green ;  and 
ultimately,  when  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  a  fiocculent  red  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  apparently  containing  C^H^ClgNgO,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  forming  a  colourless  compound  on 
redaction.  Bromine-water  and  a  solution,  of  bleaching  powder  act 
similarly;  but  in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid  bromine  forms  tetrabrombenzidine,  melting  at  285^ 
With  nitrous  acid,  solutions  of  benzidine  salts  react  to  form 
tetrazO'Compounds  which  react  with  phenols,  phenol- 
sulphonic  and  carboxylic  acids,  amidosulphonic  acids,  &c.,  ta 
form  the  important  class  of  bodies  known  as   "  tetrazo-dyes,"  of 
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which  c(mgo^Ted  is  the  type  (Part  L  page  20  S),  and  which  are 
remarkable  for  dyeing  cotton  without  a  mordant. 

Obthotoudinb.  NH2.GgH8(CH8).(CHg)CeH8.NHj.  This  base 
is  homologous  with  benzidine,  and  is  prepared  from  or^o-nitro- 
toluene  by  the  same  process  by  which  benzidine  is  prepared  from 
nitrobenzene.  It  melts  at  128°,  and  presents  a  close  resemblance  to 
benzidine.  The  tetrazo-dyes  prepared  from  it  are  less  readily 
altered  by  acids  than  are  the  similar  dyes  prepared  from  benzidine. 


NAPHTHTLAMIXES  AND  THEIR  ALLIES 

When  naphthalene,  C^^Hg^  is  treated  cautiously  with  nitrio 
acid,  nitronaphthalene,  Ci^^^EL^KO^),  is  formed,  and  this  by 
treatment  with  reducing  agents  is  converted  into  amido-naph- 
thalene  or  naph thylamine,  Q^,^&jf^^^,  These  reac- 
tions are  strictly  analogous  to  those  by  which  aniline  is  prepared 
from  benzene,  and  the  product  is  known  as  oZp/ia-n  a  p  h  t  h  y  1- 
amine.  But  by  other  reactions  the  isomeric  heta-Vi  a  p  h  t  h  y  1- 
amine  may  be  obtained.  These  two  bodies  differ  from  each 
other  in  a  notable  manner,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : — 


Bda- 

Naphthylamine. 

Naphthylamine. 

CH       CNfli 

OH       CH 

HC 

^V^o. 

HG 

r^d^,o.«H. 

Stractural  Formula,    . 

c 

\ 

fiC 

CH 

HG 

CH 

\/\/ 

X/\^^ 

CH        GH 

GH     ca 

Melting-point,  .     .    . 

50' 

112' 

Boiling-point,    .    •    . 

SOO** 

294* 

Odour, 

Disagreeable;  persistent 

None. 

Appearance, .... 

Flat  needles  or  prisms. 

Pearly  plates. 

Reactions  of  hydrochlo- 

ride in  Bolution : — 

With  ferric  chloride,   . 

Blue  precipitate. 
Yellow  colour,  tamed 

No  reaction. 

With   nitrous  add  in 

No  reaotion. 

alcoholic    or   acetic 

crimson   by    hydro- 

acid solntion, 

chloric  acid. 

With  sulpbanilic  add 
and  sodium  nitrite. 

Red  coloration. 

... 

followed  by  hydro- 

chloric acid. 
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a-Naphthylamine.    C10H7.NH2. 

This  base  is  obtained  (as  already  stated)  by  the  rednctioii  of 
mtronapbthalene,  or  by  lieating  a-naphthol  with  the  double  com- 
pound of  chloride  of  calcium  and  ammonia. ' 

a-Naphthylamine  has  a  most  disgusting  and  persistent  odour,  re- 
sembling that  of  f 8dces.  It  turns  violet  or  brown  in  the  air,  but  when 
purified  by  sublimation  this  change  occurs  very  slowly,  and  only  on 
exposure  to  air  and  light.     It  is  slightly  volatile  with  steam. 

a-Naphthylamine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  a  series  of  readily-crystallisable, 
easily-soluble  salts.  On  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate, the  free  base  is  precipitated  in  white  silky  needles. 

On  adding  ferric  chloride  to  a  solution  of  a-naphthylamine,  or 
of  one  of  its  salts, an  azure  blue  precipitate  ofnaphthamein  is 
produced,  which  rapidly  becomes  purple,  but  is  unchanged  by  treat- 
ment with  sulphurous  acid.  Other  oxidising  agents  {e.g,y  chromic 
acid,  bleaching  powder)  produce  precipitates  varying  in  colour  from 
blue  to  violet  or  red. 

On  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrous  acid  to  a  solution  of 
a-naphthylamine  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  a  yellow  colour  is 
produced,  which,  on  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  changes  to 
an  intense  violet  or  magenta  colour ;  or,  in  presence  of  only  traces 
of  naphthylamine,  to  a  reddish  colour. 

If  to  a  cold  solution  of  alphar-naphthylamine  aulphanilic  acid  and 
sodium  nitrite  be  added,  a  red  colour  is  produced  on  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid,  owing  to  the  formation  of  amidonaphthyl- 
axobenzene-sulphonic  acid,  Ci0Hg(NH2).!Nj.CgH/SOjH). 

a-Naphthylamine  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  MagdcUa  red  (Part 
L  p.  267),  certain  azo-dyes,  and  naphthalene  fancy-colours  on  cotton. 

Commercial  cfnc^hthylamine  ought  to  melt  at  50**  C,  and  be 
jdmost  completely  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Naphihcdene^ 
the  presence  of  which  causes  incomplete  solubility,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  distilling  the  acidulated  solution  in  a  current  of  steam, 
agitating  the  distillate  with  ether,  separating  the  ethereal  layer, 
evapozating  it  at  a  low  temperature,  and  weighing  the  residue. 

^  On  a  laxgB  scale,  •-naphthylamuie  is  prepared  in  a  rnannor  very  aimilar  to 
tliat  employed  lor  the  prodaction  of  aniline.  Nitronaphthalene  is  reduced  by 
iron  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  about  50^  When  the  reduction 
Is  complete,  milk  of  lime  is  added,  and  the  naphthylamine  distilled  off  by  the 
aid  of  snperheated  steam.  The  crude  product  is  purified  by  redistillation,  when 
it  is  obtained  as  a  nearly  colourless  oil,  which  solidifies  to  crystaUine  cakes  of  a 
greyish  colour.  It  appears  to  be  wholly  free  from  /3-naphthylaraine,  but 
contains  an  impurity  which  is  probably  1 : 1' -  naph  thy  I  en  e- diamine, 
Ci»Hg(KH^j  (0.  K.  Witt,  Din^l  Polyi,  Jour,,  cdxv.  226). 
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P  Naphthylamine.    CX0H7.NH2. 

This  modificatioii  of  amidonaphthalene  is  most  readily  obtained  by 
heating  /8-naphthol  under  pressure  with  ammonia  at  1 60^,  or  with 
the  double  compound  of  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia  at  200^-210*'. 

)8-Kaphthylamine  is  odourless  and  more  stable  than  the  a-modi- 
fication.  It  volatilises  in  a  current  of  steam,  and  is  slightly  soluble 
in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot,  water,  the  solution  exhibiting  a  blue 
fluorescence,  which,  however,  is  not  shown  by  j8-naphthylamine 
salts.  jS-Naphthylamine  gives  no  coloration  with  oxidising  agents, 
nor  with  nitrous  and  hydrochloric  acids  in  alcoholic  solution. 

Commercial  P-naphihylamtne  ought  to  melt  at  112*^  C,  and  be 
completely  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Tbtrahydro-)8-naphthtlaminb.     C^qHii-NHj. 

This  base  has  been  introduced  into  medicine  under  the  name  of 
''Th ermine."  It  is  a  colourless,  slightly  viscous  liquid,  of 
peculiar  odour.  It  is  a  strong  base,  a  drop  soon  becoming  converted 
into  a  crystalline  mass  of  the  carbonate  on  exposure  to  air.  The 
hydrochloride  forms  well-defined  white  crystals,  melting  at  237'', 
and  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  amylic  alcohol. 

The  physiological  effects  of  therm  ine  embrace  the  two  strongly* 
marked  characteristics  of  mydriasis  (accompanied  by  pain)  and 
elevation  of  the  temperature,  which  latter  effect  has  been  observed 
to  the  extent  of  4^^  C. 

Naphthylamine-Sulphonic  Acids. 

When  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  naphthylamines 
dissolve  easily  with  formation  of  sulphates,  but  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a  high  temperature  they  are  con- 
verted into  sulphonic  acids.  Thus  when  a-naphthylamine  is  heated 
with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  two  isomeric  sulphonic  acids  are  formed, 
one  of  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  while  the  other  is  only 
sparingly  soluble.  The  latter  modification  crystallises  in  small 
lustrous  needles,  and  in  aqueous  solution  exhibits  a  beautiful 
fluorescence.  Similarly,  )8-naphthylamine  yields  on  sulphonation 
several  isomeric  acids.  According  to  A.  G.  Green  (Ber.,  xxii. 
721),  at  moderate  temperatures  (100**  C),  and  with  ordinary  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  product  is  a  mixture  of  a  and  y  acids,  having 
their  sulphonic  groups  in  the  a-position ;  while  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature (160**-170°)  j8  and  S  modifications  are  produced,  having 
their  sulphonic  groups  in  the  /S-position.  The  ammonium  salt  of 
the  )3-acid  is  less  soluble  than  the  three  isomeric  salts,  and  by  this 
means  the  j3-SLcid  can  readily  be  isolated. 

The  a-naphthylamine-sulphonic  acids  may  also  be  obtained 
by  treating  nitronaphthalene,  C^qH^NOj,  with  fuming  sul- 
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phuric  acid,  and  reducing  the  resultant  nitronaphthalene-sulphonic 
acid,  CijQHg(N02)(S08H),  with  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Two 
ieomeric  amido-sulphonic  acids  are  obtained  in  this  case  also. 

The  naphthylamine-sulphonic  acids  are  also  conveniently  pre- 
pared by  heating  the  corresponding  naphthol-sulphonic  acids  (Part 
I.  pages  194,  207,  208)  with  ammonia  under  pressure. 

Naphthylamine-disulphonic  acids  may  be  obtained 
by  reactions  similar  to  those  described  above.  Two  of  these 
derivatives  of  /8-naphthylamine  are  technically  known  as  "  Amido- 
acid  R"  and  "Amido-acid  G."  The  latter,  or  y-acid,  is  not  capable 
of  reacting  with  diazo-compounds,  but  the  first,  or  a-acid,  produces 
colouiing  matters  which  yield  colourless  solutions  on  reduction.^ 


Naphthylene-Diamines.    C^^q(i^R^\ 

These  bases  may  be  formed  by  heating  the  corresponding 
dihydroxynaphthalenes  with  ammonia,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
dinitronaphthalenes,  and  in  other  ways. 

The  following  table  exhibits  their  leading  properties  : — 


Positton  of 
the  Amido-Groups. 


Mode  of  prepantlon, 


Fotni  of  crystals, 

Mdtizig-polxit,    . 

Hydrochloride,  . 

Sulphate,    .    .    . 

Eeaction  of  the  hy 
drochloride    with 
ferric  ohloride, 


Action    of    nitrons 
add, 

Action  of  the  aao  dye- 
ftnfEs  on  unmor- 
daated  cotton, 


«1j«» 


«li«8 


From,  a-nitro- 
naphthyl- 
aininebyre* 
duotion,  and 
from  azo- 
compoonds 
of  a-naph- 
thylamlne. 

Leaves. 

120' C. 

Plates. 


Qreen  colora- 
tion. 


Sol.  tetrazo- 
compoond. 

Do  not  dye. 


From  a-di- 
nitro-naph- 
thalene. 


Keedles. 

isr-s  C. 

Needles  (?). 

Needles. 

Blue  colora- 
tion; then 
bine  precipi- 
tate. 


SoLtetrazo- 
compound. 

Dye  the  fibre. 


«li  «4 


Vh>m^-di- 
nitro-naph- 
thalene. 


Needles. 
«r-6C. 


Chestunt- 
brown  pre- 
cipitate. 


Vermilion 
precipitate. 


«i»  ft 


"By  reducing 
aso-com- 
poundsof/S- 
napthyl- 
amine. 


PUitea. 

96"  C. 

PUtes. 

Plates. 

Oreen,   then 
yellow 
coloration ; 
brown  pre- 
cipitate. 


From  ai^ofi 
DihTdroxy- 
naphthalene. 


Needles. 
180'a 
Plates. 

Needles. 

Bine  colora- 
tion: then 
prooipitate. 


Sol.  tetraio- 
oompound. 

Dye  the  flbie. 


^  For  ftirther  information  respec^ting  the  napbthylamine-disalphonic  acids 
and  the  naphthalene  deriyatives  generally,  see  various  papers  by  Armstrong 
and  Wynne  {Jou/r.  and  Froc.  Chem,  Soc.,  1890,  1891),  and  the  article  by 
Wynne  in  Thorpe's  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry ,  ii.  649  et  aeq. 
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Amidonaphihols.    CioHg(OH)(]mj). 

These  bodies  are  unstable  bases  obtained  by  the  action  of 
leducing  agents  on  the  nitno-  or  nitro80-naj>hthQls,  or  on  oertaio 
aao-dyea.  The  following  table  shows  the  leading  differences  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  group : — 


a-  Amldo- 

iS-Amido- 

a-Amldo- 

a-naphthoL            a-naphthoL 

/l-naphthoL 

B^MlTepoiltioaof 
ill*  QHMidlfHs 

1:4 

1:8 

t:l(or4) 

groiipiL 

M«de  «f  f omatton. 

Bedvctlon   off    1:4 

Seduction   cff    l:t 

-  BeducttoB  off  tb» 

nitro  •  a-naphthol 

nltro  -  a-  naphthol 

nitro-0-naphthol. 
melttngatl08^  oi 

melting  at  164*;  or 

melting  at  128*;  or 

of  Orange  L  (Part 

of  ottroso-a-nn^ 

■itrese -^naph- 

I. page  281). 

thol 

thol:  orol  Orange 
II.  (PaiiLpage 

184). 

ChgncUn  of  Irao 

Umtabto. 

Unitabto. 

Colouiftev  aoAi; 

bAM. 

aUght^MlnhlelB 
water;  oxidised 
lD«healr.  Sthe- 
real  solution  ex- 
hibits violet  lluo- 
resoenoe. 

Keaetloii  on  tgf tat- 

Dirty  green  colora- 

Permanent      grass- 

Brown  ooloiulioB. 

ing  alkaline  sola- 

tion,  ohangli4{  to 

green  colour,  and 

ttonifttti  sir. 

yeUow. 

green   scum   sol- 
uble   in    alcohol 
te     pure     graen 
sdlutfon.  OrvloM 

waphthoquln- 
onimide— 

c.A{^} 

ReactioB  with  bro- 

Tellowlflh-whlte 

Yellowish  «r  geaen 

••• 

mine  water. 

needlea  precipi- 

precipitate     (the 

tated,  even  In  yery 

asme  with  Xeaio 

dilate  solutions. 

chloride). 

dmaeten  of  lijdrB- 

Long  white  needles  ,  White  taunliM. 

ohlorlAe. 

or  adcular  plates. 

White        lustrous 

With      bleaching 

needles;  readVy 

powder        yields 
GaoHuKgd,  which 

soluble  in  watei^ 
but  only  mr- 
Ingly   in    dilute 

. 

separates       from 

acetic  add   solu- 

hydrechloiio add. 

tion    In    needles. 

melCiiig«t8S*aBa 
exploding  at  180*. 

• 

Product  of  ozlda- 

Theoretical  yield  of    /S-nt^hOioquinone. 

/l-naphthoqulnone. 

tloB  with  ohro- 

a-nimitathaiinlnone. 

mlc  add  mixture. 

Amidonaphthol-sulphonic  Ac;id&  These  bodies  result  from 
the  reduction  of  azo-derivatives  of  the  respective  diazobenzene  com- 
pounds of  naphthol-sulphonic  acids.  Thus,  for  instance^  by  treat- 
ing the  four  Imown  modifications  of  yS-naphthol-monosulphonic  acid 
wUh  stannous  chloride,  O^N,  Witt  obtained  the  following  wnido- 
sulphonic  acids  {Berichte,  xzi  5468,  3489):— 
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1.  Amido-)8-naphthol-)8-sulphonic    acid,   from    Schaflfers    acid 

(Parti,  page  194). 

2.  AiBi<k>-/3-iiaphthol^ar«ulphQaic  a<cid,  from  Bayer's  acid  (Part 

I.  page  194). 

3.  Amido-/3-QaphtlK>l* j-8ttlphoiU€  acid,  from  Casella's  acid  (Part 

I.  page  208). 

4.  Amido-jS-naphtkol-y-sidphonic  acid,  from  Dahl's  acid. 

^The  first  of  these  acids  has  recently  received  a  novel  application 
as  a  photographic  developer  tinder  the  name  of  eihonogen  (B. 
M  B 1  d  0 1  a,  Jour.  See,  Cfiem.  Ind,^  viii.  958).  It  may  be  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  the  azo-dye  known  as  "  Crocein  orange,"  **  Brilliant 
orange"  or  "Ponceau  4GB"  (Part  I.  page  184),  obtained  by  the 
reaction  of  Schafifer's  /3-naphthol-sulphonic  acid  (Part  I.  page  194) 
on  diazobenzene  chloride.  It  may  be  obtained  from  its  nitroso- 
derivative  by  dissolving  the  ammonium  or  other  salt  of  Schafifer's 
acid  in  ice-cold  water,  together  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium 
nitrite,  and  then  gradually  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  acid  reaction, 
when  the  nitroso-acid  is  at  once  formed,  and  imparts  an  orange 
colour  to  the  solution.  The  acid  can  be  purified  by  conversion 
into  a  barium  or  calcium  salt  (Jour.  CJiem.  Soc.,  xxxix.  44),  or  the 
solution  may  be  at  once  reduced  to  the  amido-acid  by  treatment  with 
nnc^dust  or  stannous  chloride. 

Two  other  am ido-)8-naphthol-monosiil phonic  acids 
are  obtainable  by  heating  with  caustic  alkali,  to  200°-280°,  the  two 
jS-Tiaphthylamine-disulphonic  acids  respectively  obtained  by  treat- 
ing with  the  two  isomeric  /8"i^^phLthol-disulphonic  acids  R  and  Y 
(deseribed  in  Eng.  PaterU,  1878,  No.  1715).  They  differ  from  the 
amidonaphthol-sulphonic  acids,  referred  to  above,  in  yielding  diazo- 
compoonds.  They  can  also  be  combined  with  various  tetnuEO-com- 
pooiidB^giving  blackish  violet  or  blue-black  dye-stuflfe.  The  following 
table  shows  some  of  their  reactions  {Eiig.  Patent,  1889,  No.  15176). 
R  gait  is  the  sodium  salt  of  )3-naphthol-disulphonic  acid : — 


£. 

T. 

SdMSkm  •tmatnl aalte in 
mtar. 

Beaetion  with  ferric  chlo- 

BMAhm  vlth  blMwMnf- 
powdcr  lolatlozi. 

maEO-compoimd. 

Gombiiuttioii  of  the  dlaso- 
ooBpouid  wtth '*  &ttlt" 

TIdM  flHonaceooe. 

Dark  blue  coloratloD,  tank- 
lag  to  dim  colour. 

Ught       yellowlsh-biowii 
coloration,   which   di»- 
appears  rapidly  on  add- 
feig  «xoMi  of  the  reigant. 

Beddiflh  oraogei 

Claret  red. 

iUne. 

Dirty  claret-red  coloration. 

DukToddiab-biowii  eolora- 
tion,  which   disappears 

cflM  of  tbe  seageut. 

Canary  yellow. 
Violet-black. 
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PYRIDINE  AND   ITS  ALLIES. 


PYBIDnrE  BASES.    aH^..^. 

These  bases,  metameric  wiih  aniline  and  its  homologues,  are  con- 
tained in  coal-tar  naphtha ;  in  shale-oil ;  in  peat-tar ;  in  tobacco- 
smoke;  and,  together  with  ammonia  and  methylamine  and  its 
homologues,  in  the  product  called  "  Dippel's  oil,"  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  bones  and  other  animal  matters.  Pyridine  itself 
has  received  several  technological  applications,  and  is  of  great 
interest  theoretically  in  relation  to  the  alkaloids. 

Pyridine  may  be  regarded  as  benzene,  in  which  one  of  the  CH 
groups  has  been  replaced  by  N.^     Thus  : — 


CH<  XIH 

X!H==CH' 


CH — CBL 


N3H==CH/ 


Benient. 


Pyridine. 


The  homologous  bases  are  derived  from  pyridine  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  GH3,  CgHg,  &c.,  for  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms, 
and  consequently  admit  of  isomeric  modification  according  to  the 
position  of  the  substituted  atoms  in  the  chain. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bases  of  the  pyridine  series.     The 

^  The  relationship  between  various  organic  bodies  (hypothetical  and  other- 
wise), of  which  the  names  commence  with  the  root  pyr  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing formulsB  (compare  page  SO).  The  hydrocarbon  pyrene  has  the  constitution 
of  a  phenylene-naphthalene,  and  is  not  related  closely  to  the  bodies  tabulated 
below : — 


Piattne. 
^  \  .CU:GH, 


:}^ 


JHatine  Dihydrids, 
:CH  .CH:\jj. 
.CH2.CH2.  / 


H: 


Pyridine. 
:CH.CH:\pCT 


Piatine  Hexahydrids 
(Dlethylene-dlamiDe).!   '    (Piperidlne). 


Pyridine  Dihpdride, 
Pyridine  HeoBohydride 


Quinone, 


«»(:ch;ch:}<» 


Pyron*. 
q/.CH:CH.\cq 


Pyrrol, 
Pyrroline. 

Pyrrolidine. 

=»{:cHrcHj:} 


Pyridone. 


hnI 


.CH:CH.  \ 
\.CH:CH./ 


CO 


PyroMoU. 
„ V  J  .N:CH.  > 

PyracifM. 


Pyraeohns. 
^^X.COCHj.; 


Piazlne  has  merely  a  hypothetical  resistance,  and  the  dihydride  is  known  only 
through  its  diphenyl-derivative.  Pyrone  and  pyrazine,  also,  are  only  known 
by  their  deriyatives.  PyratoUy  Ofi^^  has  been  recently  obtained  by  acting 
on  hydrazine  hydrate  with  epichlorhydrin  in  presence  of  zinc  chloride: — 

2N,H4 + CjHbCIO  -  C,H4N, + HCl  +  H,0  +  2NH,. 

Pyrazole  is  a  basic  substance  crystallising  in  needles,  melting  at  70",  and  boil- 
ing at  I88^     It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
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boiling-points  and  specific  gravities  are  only  approximate,  as  the 
isomeric  modifications  exhibit  sensible  differences  in  their  physical 
properties. 


Fommkk, 

Ba9e. 

BoiUng-Potnt. 

•a 

Specific  Oraviip 

CjHbN 

P^dine. 

U6-116 

•9658 

••« 

CsHyK 
CrH»N 

PicoUne 

(o-Methyl-Pyridlne). 

Lutidine 

188-186 
164 
179 

•9618 
•9M8 
•921 

•988 

••• 
••• 

C^ijN 

PanroUne. 

188 

•906 

••• 

C10H15N 

Coirldlne. 

211 

■•• 

•974 

CUH17N 

Bttbldlne. 

280 

■  •■ 

1-017 

QisfiuN 

Yiridlne. 

261 

•  •• 

1024 

From  the  above  table  it  is  evident  that  the  boiling-points  rise 
as  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  in  the  molecule  increases.  For  the 
first  four  members  of  the  series  the  specific  gravity  diminishes, 
with  increase  in  the  molecular  weight,  but  with  the  higher  mem- 
bers the  reverse  is  recorded  as  being  the  case.  The  lower  members 
are  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  but  collidine  and  its 
higher  homologues  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water. 

If  a  drop  or  two  of  pyridine,  or  one  of  its  homologues,  be  warmed 
in  a  test-tube  with  a  similar  quantity  of  methyl  iodide,  the  product 
mixed  with  powdered  caustic  potash  and  moistened  with  water, 
and  heat  applied,  a  highly  characteristic  and  peculiar  odour  is  pro- 
duced»  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  pyridic  dihydride.  It  resembles 
that  of  a  mixture  of  mustard  oil  and  isonitrile.  The  least  trace  of 
pyridine  or  its  homologues  can  be  detected  in  this  way.  A  some- 
what similar  odour  is  obtained  when  a  quinoline  base  is  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  but  the  aniline  bases  and  piperidine  do  not  give 
the  reaction.  The  foregoing  test,  due  to  A.  W.  H  0  f  m  a  n  n,  is 
modified  by  de  Coninck  as  follows : — 1  cc  of  the  base  is 
gradually  mixed  with  2  c.c  of  methyl  iodide,  the  liquid  being 
cooled  during  the  mixing.  The  crystalline  product  is  dissolved  in 
about  5  cc.  of  alcohol,  the  liquid  heated  to  boiling,  and  very  con- 
centrated caustic  potash  solution  dropped  in.  A  blood-red  colour 
is  produced,  and  the  liquid  finally  becomes  dark  brown  if  a  pyri- 
dine base  be  present  {Jour.  Chem,  Soc.^  1.  897).  Piperidine,  spar- 
teine, cicutine,  and  the  aniline  bases  give  no  similar  reaction. 

The  bases  of  the  pyridine  series  are  tertiary  monamines,  and 
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iotm  with  alkyl  iodides  oompounds^  which  are  not  decomposed  hj 
cssastic  potash,  but  yield  caustie  hydroxides  by  reaction  with  silver 
oxide  (compare  page  18). 

The  pyridine  bases  and  their  salts  exert  a  soporific  action  on  the 
higher  animals.  -  When  inhaled,  pyridine  acts  as  a  respiratory 
sedative.  It  has  been  successfully  used  as  a  heat  stimulant  and 
as  a  topical  antiseptic  in  diphtheria.  Penzhold  found  pyridine 
to  act  as  a  general  antiseptic,  especially  as  regards  mycdicL  On 
the  lower  animals,  pyridine  and  its  homologues  act  as  violent 
poisons,  and  have  been  successfully  employed  in  0*2  per  cent, 
solution  for  destroying  the  scab-acarus  in  sheep,  the  vine-louse^ 
and  other  injurious  insects.  The  pyridine  bases  appear  to  be  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  nicotine  for  these  parposes,  and  have  also  been 
employed  in  disinfecting  powders. 

Isolation  of  Pyridinb  Bases. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  pyridine  bases,  bone-oil,  or  the  frac- 
tion of  coal-tar  or  shale-oil  boiling  between  80°  and  250°,  should 
be  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its  measure  of 
water,  the  treatment  being  re^^eated  to  ensure  the  complete  solution 
of  the  bases.  The  acid  liquid  is  separated  and  distilled  (or  boiled 
by  a  current  of  eteam)  till  the  vapours  no  longer  redden  a  slip  of 
fir-wood  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  showing  that  all  the 
pyrrol  has  been  driven  off.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  through 
Hnen  to  separate  tarry  matters,  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  added, 
and  the  whole  distilled  with  steam  as  long  ae  bases  continue  to 
pass  over,  as  indicated  by  the  production  of  fumes  by  contact  of 
the  vapours  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  distillate  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and  is  then  treated  gradually  with  a  lai^e  quantity  of  solid 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  till  the  pyridine  bases  separate  as  an  oily 
layer  on  the  surface  of  the  alkaline  ley.'  The  upper  stratum  is 
separated,  and,  if  it  contains  aniline,  fuming  nitric  acid  is  cautiously 
added  and  the  mixture  gradually  heated  to  boiling,  whereby  thB 
aniline  is  destroyed,  while  the  pyridine  bases  remain  intact.* 
Wa^  is  then  added,  the  precipitate  filtered  ofif,  and  the  filtrate 

^  Thoir  methiodideB  (PyMel)  strongly  excite  the  brain  and  paralyse  the 
eztreisitieB. 

'  The  x^otash  can  be  greatly  economised,  with  a  loss  of  some  of  the  higher 
homologues,  by  rendering  tlie  distillate  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  con- 
centrating it  to  a  small  bulk  bj  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat  before  adding 
caustic  potash. 

'  Greville  Williams  destroys  aniline  and  its  homologues  by  heating 
with  potassium  nitrite  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Hausermann  converts  the 
aniline  into  sulphate,  which  salt  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  sulphates  of 
tihiB  other  bases. 
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again  tieaied  with  solid  caustic  potash.  The  layer  of  bases  is 
remoYed,  and  farther  treated  with  stick  potash  or  soda  for  several 
days,  or  until  no  more  alkali  dissolves.  It  is  only  by  prolonged 
contact  with  solid  caustic  alkali  that  the  bases  can  be  freed  from 
water,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  them  in  a  perfectly 
anhydrous  state  before  attempting  to  separate  them  by  fractional 
distillation.  This  is  a  very  tedious  operation,  but  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  operating  in  a  vacuum,  and  by  the  employment  of  a 
Hempel's  tube  or  Henninger's  or  Glynsky's  bulbs  (Vol.  I,  page 
14;  Vol.  II.  501).  Goldschmidt  and  C  o  n  at  Am  {Jour.  Soc, 
Ohem,  Tnd.f  iii.  159)  found  that  the  mixture  of  bases  extracted 
by  vitriol  from  coal-tar  boiled  between  92"  and  200*,  and  after 
repeated  fractionation  a  little  passed  over  below  100°,  and  about  one- 
half  between  114°  and  117°  (pyridine),  while  above  this  tempera- 
ture no  constant  boiling-point  was  observed.  Very  Little  distilled 
above  160°.  The  most  volatile  fraction  boiled  constantly  at  92°- 
93°,  and  was  found  to  be  a  definite  hydrate  of  pyridine, 
from  which  treatment  with  solid  caustic  potash  caused  a  separation 
of  absolute  pyridine,  boiling  at  114°-115°. 

C.  Hausermann  has  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid  employed  in  English  tar- works  for  treating  50  and  90 
per  cent,  benzols  is  insufficient  to  remove  the  bases.  He  found  up 
to  O'lO  per  cent,  of  pyridine  in  commercial  50  per  cent,  benzol, 
and  0*25  per  cent,  in  Uie  toluol  made  from  this.  Hence  the  nearly 
pure  benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  &c.,  now  largely  manufactured,  can 
be  employed  with  advant^e  for  the  preparation  of  the  pyridine 
bases,  as  the  tedious  fractionation  has  already  been  accomplished. 
Thus  the  base  extracted  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid  from  toluene 
will  be  nearly  pure  pyridine ;  from  xylene,  chiefly  picoline ;  and 
from  burning  and  solvent  naphtha,  the  higher  homologues. 
English-made  toluene  yields  about  0*5  per  cent,  of  pyridine,  and  a 
similar  amount  of  picoline  can  be  extracted  from  commercial  xylene. 
Pyridine  is  more  commonly  made  from  crude  heavy  naphtha,  and 
picoline  from  the  lighter  creosote  oils. 

Pyridine. 

This  body  is  the  loweet  and  most  important  member  of  the 
pyridine  series  of  bases.  It  has  been  used  as  an  antiseptic  and 
germicide,  and  is  employed  in  Germany  for  "  denaturating  "  alcohol. 
Pyridine  is  the  starting-point  in  the  preparation  of  several  valuable 
antipyretics,  and  many  of  the  natural  alkaloids  are  derivatives 
of  it. 
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The  method  of  preparing  pyridine  from  tars  has  already  been 
sufficiently  indicated.  It  may  be  obtained  by  several  interesting 
synthetical  reactions,  as  by  passing  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and  hy- 
drocyanic acid  through  a  red-hot  tube  : — 2C2H2+CHN  =  C5H5N. 
Pure  pyridine  is  conveniently  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  dis- 
tilling nicotinic  acid  with  lime :— CgH^KCOOH + CaO  =  C5H5N  + 
CaCOj. 

Commercial  pyridine  may  be  purified^  by  dissolving  200  cc.  in 
400  cc.  (or  a  sufficiency)  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  the 
liquid  if  necessary,  and  then  adding  1000  c.c.  of  a  30  per  cent 
aqueous  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  off  and  washed  with  cold  water,  in  which  the  hydroferro- 
cyanides  of  ammonia  and  the  picolines  are  easily  soluble,  while  the 
corresponding  salt  of  pyridine  dissolves  but  sparingly.  The  washed 
precipitate  is  treated  with  a  cold,  highly  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  when  the  pyridine  separates  as  an  oily  layer ;  and, 
thus  obtained,  it  contains  a  considerable  but  variable  proportion  of 
water^  but  if  desired  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  treatment  with 
sticks  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  which  e^ould  be  renewed  until 
they  cease  to  liquefy  on  standing. 

Pure  pyridine  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  most  powerful  and 
persistent  odour,  and  producing  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  and  at 
the  back  of  the  throat.  The  vapour  causes  severe  headache.  Pyri- 
dine has  a  specific  gravity  of  *9858  at  0^  C.,^  and  boils  at  11 G**'? 
according  to  Anderson,  or  115°  according  to  Thenius.  The  pre- 
sence of  water,  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  completely,  and 
which  pyridine  absorbs  with  avidity  from  the  air,  greatly  reduces 
the  boiling-point  Pyridine  seems  to  form  a  definite  hydrate, 
C5H5N,  3H2O,  of  specific  gravity  1*0219,  boiling  constantly  at 
92^-93°  C. 

Pyridine  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions,  but  is  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  by  excess  of  strong  potash  or  soda.  It  is  also 
miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  the  fatty  oils. 

The  effects  of  pyridine  on  animals  are  described  on  page  98. 

Pyridine  is  a  powerful  base,  neutralising  acids  completely  and 
fuming  like  ammonia  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  other 
volatile  acids.  It  blackens  calomel,  and  precipitates  many  metallic 
solutions.     Pyridine  has  no  effect  on  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride, 

^  Pyridine  might  probably  be  advantageously  purified  from  pyrrol  and  strong- 
smelling  impuritiea  by  dissolTing  it  in  petroleum  spirit  and  passing  hydro* 
chlorio  acid  gas,  the  precipitated  hydrochloride  of  pyridine  being  removed^ 
pressed,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat 

'  According  to  A.  Ladenberg  (Bar.,  zzL  289),  the  specific  gravity  of 
pyridine  prepared  from  the  mercnro-chloride  is  1*0038  at  0*  C. 
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bat  on  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  the  liquid  calcium  carbonate 
is  precipitated.  (No  precipitate  ia  produced  if  aniline  be  substituted 
for  pyridine  in  this  reaction.)  Absolute  pyridine  has  no  action  on 
litmus,  but  in  presence  of  water  it  turns  it  strongly  blue,  though 
the  reaction  is  not  capable  of  being  employed  for  titrating  the  base, 
for  which  purpose  methyl-orange  is  suitable.  On  phenolphthalein 
pyridine  has  no  action. 

Pyridine  is  an  extremely  stable  body.  It  is  imaffected  by  treat- 
ment with  chromic  or  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  these  reagents  may 
be  employed  to  free  it  from  aniline  and  empyreumatic  impurities. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  chloroformic  solution  of  pyri- 
dine, an  additive-compound,  CgHgNjCl^i  separates  in  white  flakes. 
Bromine  forms  a  similar  unstable  compound.  A  substitution- 
product,  dibrompyridine,  C^EgBr^N,  ia  formed  by  heating 
to  200^  a  mixture  of  pyridine  hydrochloride  and  bromine,  or  the 
orange-coloured  precipitate  formed  on  adding  bromine  to  a  solution 
of  pyridine  hydrochloride.  It  is  precipitated  by  adding  water  to 
its  solution  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  in  needles  melting  at  109^ 
but  commencing  to  sublime  at  100°.  It  is  soluble  in  ether  and 
unacted  on  by  alkalies,  acids,  or  oxidising  agents. 

By  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  pyridine  is  converted 
into  piperidine,  C^H^N,  identical  with  the  substance  obtained 
by  hydrolysis  ofpiperine,  the  alkaloid  of  pepper. 

Dipyridiney  Cj^H^oNg,  is  obtained  with  other  products  by  heating 
pyridine  with  sodium.  Dipyridine  is  a  base,  which  melts  at  108°, 
sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature  in  long  needles,  and  forms  a 
hydrochloride,  C^0Hj0N2,2HCl,  the  solution  of  which  yields 
with  potassium  ferrocyanide  a  blue  precipitate  which  dissolves  in 
hot  water  to  form  a  purple  solution.^ 

Para-dipyridyly  CgH^N.NCgH^,  formed  simultaneously  with  di- 
pyridine, is  a  base,  crystallising  in  long  needles  melting  at  114° 
and  boiling  at  305°  {Jour.  Chem,  Soc,,  xliv.  483).  Both  these 
bodies  yield  iso-nicotinic  acid  on  oxidation,  while  the  iso- 
meric me^a-dipyridyl  yields  nicotinic  acid. 

Salts  of  Ptridinb. 

Pyridine  forms  well-defined  salts,  most  of  which  are  ciystallis- 
able  and  deliquescent.  They  are  odourless  when  pure,  and  can  be 
dried  without  change  at  100°,  but  become  slightly  coloured  on 
exposure  to  air  and  light. 

^  I$o-dipyridine,  CioHjqOs,  as  obtained  by  fractionating  the  mother-liquors 
from  the  preparation  of  dipyridine,  ia  a  yellow  oil  which  does  not  solidify  in 
a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  even  on  addition  of  crystals  of  pyridine.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1  '08,  and  is  a  strong  base,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Pyridine  NitraUy  C5H,iN,HN0j,  fonns  slender,  colourless  needles, 
or  short  thick  prisms,  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  less  so  in 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

Pyridine  SiUpJiaie,  {G^1S.^^)^IL^0^  is  crystalline,  and  extremely 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.^ 

Pyridine  Hydrochloride^  CgHgNjHCL  When  pyridine  is  neutral- 
ised with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  at  100°, 
a  syrupy  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  on  cooling,  becomes  gradually 
converted  into  a  mass  of  radiating  crystals.  The  salt  deliquesces  in 
moist  air,  and  sublimes  unchanged  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is 
volatile  to  a  very  notable  extent  at  100°,  and  hence  cannot  be 
dried  at  that  temperature  without  loss.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

With  platinic  chloride,  a  solution  of  pyridine  hydrochloride 
yields  a  yellow  ciystalline  precipitate  of  the  ehloropkUinaie, 
(C^'H^l^,'RCi)JBtCl^,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  less  so  in 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  When  pyridine  chloroplatinate, 
free  from  excess  of  platinic  chloride,  is  boiled  with  water  for  many 
hours,  it  is  converted  into  the  hydrochloride  of  platino- 
pyridine,  CioH^tN2,4HCl.  with  libration  of  2HC1.  The  new 
substance  is  a  sulphur-yellow,  insoluble  body,  which  evolves  pyridine 
when  boiled  with  caustic  alkali. 

Pyridine  Picraie,  C5H5N,HC2H2(N02)30,  is  deposited  in  beauti- 
ful yellow  needles  when  picric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  an  equivalent  weight  of  pyridine.  The  salt  has  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  cariy  picric  acid  down  with  it,  so  that  if 
twice  the  equivalent  proportion  of  picric  acid  be  employed,  the  pro- 
duct has  the  percentage  composition  of  an  acid  salt,  Py,2Pc ;  but 
its  real  nature  is  indicated  by  its  behaviour  with  ether,  which  dis- 
solves out  the  free  picric  acid,  leaving  the  normal  picrato.  Pyridine 
picrate  may  also  be  prepared  by  mixing  strong  solutions  of  sodium 
picrate  and  pyridine  hydrochloride.  The  salt  melts  at  162°  C, 
and  is  soluble  in  91  parts  of  cold  water,  but  in  less  than  6  parts 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  requires 
about  100  parts  of  the  cold  solvent,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in 
long,  slender,  interlaced  needles  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour.  It  is 
only  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  or  benzene,  and 
practically  insoluble  in  petroleum  spirit,  but  it  dissolves  with  great 
facility  in  pyridine  and  cresylic  acid.  It  is  readily  soluble  on 
warming  in  ether,  benzene,  or  petroleum  spirit  containing  10  per 

^  In  Waiii'  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  page  755,  there  is  only  described  an  acid  sul- 
phate, which  IB  said  to  be  obtained  by  evaporating  sulphoxic  add  with  ezoets 
ofpyriainfr 
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ceast^  of  cresjlie  acid,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  aqneous  solution  of 
pyridine  and  sodium  cresylate  (A.  H.  Allen). 

PyridinB  picrate  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste  and  nauseous  pyridic 
after-taste.  A  moderate  dose,  for  example  0*2  gramme,  produces 
violent  vomiting.     It  is  a  valuable  insecticide. 

Pyridine  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  form  compounds  with 
metallic  salts.  These  bodies  are  more  or  less  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion by  washing  or  boiling  with  water,  and  lose  pyridine  when 
heated  to  100°,  or  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  The  zine 
ehloride  compound,  ZnGlj^^C^HgN,  separates  as  a  voluminous 
white  precipitate  on  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  zinc  chlo- 
ride with  excess  of  pyridine.  It  crystallises  from  water  in  long, 
white  silky  needles,  which,  when  repeatedly  washed,  or  boiled  with 
water,  decompose  into  pyridine  and  a  basic  zinc  chloride.  The 
sine  chloride  compound  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  a 
double  chloride  of  zinc  and  pyridine,  ZnCl2,(C5HgN,HCl)2,  which 
forms  groups  of  white  lustrous  needles.  Cadmium  chloride 
behaves  with  pyridine  in  a  manner  similar  to  zinc  chloride,  the 
eompoond  formed,  GdCl2,2G5HgN,  crystallising  in  needles  and 
being  partially  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The 
'cupric  chloride  compound  is  precipitated  in  fine  greenish 
fiill^  needles  on  adding  pyridine  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cupric 
chloride.  It  is  soluble  in  pyridine,  in  aqueous  solutions  of  pyridine, 
and  in  ammonia.  With  mercuric  chloride,  a  very  dilute 
aqueoos  solution  of  pyridine  (I-IOOO)  yields  a  precipitate  which 
disBolves  extremely  easily  in  warm  water,  and  separates  out,  as  the 
solution  oocds, in  long  white  needles.  With  mercuric  iodide, 
pyridine  forms  a  compound  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
beautifdl  white  needles. 

From  aeid  solutions  of  pyridine,  phosphotungstic  acid  throws 
down  a  very  difficultly  soluble  precipitate. 

DKEJEcnoir  akd  Dbtiirmination  of  Ptridinb. 

The  recognition  and  determination  of  pyridine  are  to  a 
great  extent  based  on  the  properties  and  reactions  already  de- 
Bcribed.  In  the  free  state,  the  smell  and  basic  character  of 
pyridine  amply  suffice  for  its  recognition  in  the  absence  of  other 
basic  substances  of  powerful  odour,  and  it  is  readily  liberated 
from  its  salts  by  addition  of  caustic  soda,  and  obtained  free 
from  every  interfering  substance  by  distilling  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion. It  may  also  be  extracted  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
agitation  with  ether^  provided  that  the  liquid  be  saturated  with 
caustic  soda. 

In  the  absence  of  ammonia,  or  other  bases,  free  pyridine  may  be 
determined  by  titration  with  standard  acid  and  methyl-orange  (not 
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litmus).     1  C.C.  of  normal  acid  neutralises  0'079  gramme  of  pjrri- 
dine. 

From  aniline^  pyridine  id  distinguished  by  not  giving  any  coloured 
product  on  adding  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  though  the  liquid 
acquires  a  new  and  peculiar  odour. 

The  presence  of  ammonia  in  pyridine  can  be  recognised  (in  the 
absence  of  fixed  alkalies)  by  the  red  coloration  produced  in  the 
aqueous  solution  by  phenol-phthalem,  on  which  pure  pyridine  has  no 
action.  If  the  indicator  be  used  in  considerable  quantity,  and  a 
low  temperature  employed  (as  recommended  by  J.  H.  Long, 
Analyst,  zv.  53),  the  ammonia  can  be  approximately  determined 
by  titrating  the  aqueous  solution  with  standard  acid. 

K.  £.  Schulze  recommends  ferric  chloride  as  an  indicator  (see 
page  106).  According  to  W.  Lang,  the  traces  of  pyridine  some- 
times contained  in  commercial  alcohol  may  be  detected  and  removed 
by  shaking  the  spirit  with  powdered  zinc  chloride ;  or,  according 
to  W.  Kirschmann,  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  solution  of 
aluminium  sulphate.  In  the  former  case,  the  pyridine  is  removed 
in  the  form  of  its  zinc  chloride  compound,  and  in  the  latter  case 
pyridine  alum  is  formed. 

The  traces  of  pyridine  sometimes  present  in  fiisel  oH  may  be 
detected  by  adding  picric  acid,  which  occasions  a  formation  of 
pyridine  picrate. 

For  the  detection  of  traces  of  pyridine  in  commercial  ammonia, 
H.  0  s  t  recommends  that  the  sample  should  be  nearly  neutralised, 
when  the  odour  of  pyridine  may  be  recognised.  By  distilling  the 
nearly  neutralised  liquid,  collecting  the  distillate  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporating,  and  extracting  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol, 
a  solution  is  obtained  containing  but  little  ammonium  chloride. 
What  is  present  is  removed  by  boiling  off  the  alcohol  and  adding 
platinic  chloride  solution,  when,  on  evaporating  the  filtrate  and 
adding  alcohol,  the  pyridine  chloroplatinate  crystallises 
in  smooth,  ramifying,  orange-red  prisms,  readily  soluble  in  boiling, 
but  very  sparingly  in  cold,  water. 

Commercial  Ftridinb,  as  now  produced,  consists  chiefly  of 
pyridine  and  picoline.  Ammonia  is  apt  to  be  present 
in  notable  quantity,  as  also  pyrrol  and  other  strong  smelling 
impurities.^  A  considerable  but  variable  proportion  of  w a t e r 
is  present. 

Fyridine  is  employed  in  Germany,  in  conjunction  with  wood 

^  The  pyridine  produced  at  certain  works  becomes  turbid  when  diluted  with 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  water,  whereas  the  best  makes  are  miscible  with 
water  in  all  proportions.  On  distilling  the  former  brands  the  diBturbiog  im* 
purity  is  left  in  the  *<  Uilings." 
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spirit  and  turpentine,  for  ''  denaturating"  spirit  An  article  intended 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose  is  required  to  answer  to  the  following 
official  tests. 

1.  The  colour  must  not  be  deeper  than  straw-yellow.  2.  If 
1  CO.  of  the  sample  be  dissolved  in  250  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and 
20  C.C.  of  the  resultant  solution  be  treated  with  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  cadmium  chloride,  a  distinct  turbidity  should  appear  in 
a  few  moments.^  3.  When  100  cc.  of  the  sample  is  distilled  (in 
a  small  metal  flask  provided  at  the  top  with  a  small  globe,  which 
is  connected  with  a  liebig's  condenser,  a  thermometer  being  fitted 
to  the  globe,  and  a  moderate  heat  applied)  so  that  the  distillate 
passes  over  in  separate  drops,  90  per  cent,  should  have  distilled 
when  the  thermometer  stands  at  140°  C.  4.  When  the  sample  is 
mixed  with  twice  its  measure  of  water  it  must  wholly  dissolve,  and 
no  oily  drops  must  separate  even  after  long  standing.  5.  Four  drops 
of  the  sample  heated  on  platinum  foil  over  a  Bunsen  burner  should 
bum  with  a  sooty  flame,  and  leave  no  residue.  6.  When  20  cc. 
of  the  sample  is  shaken  with  an  equal  measure  of  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  of  1*4  specific  gravity,  a  layer  of  anhydrous  bases,  measuring 
at  least  18  cc.  (  =  90  per  cent.),  should  separate  out  on  standing. 

The  last  test  is  now  usually  replaced  by  one  prescribing  the  use  of 
solid  caustic  potasL  50  cc  measure  of  the  sample  is  placed  in  a 
graduated  cylinder,  furnished  with  a  stopper,  and  a  long  stick  of 
potash  immersed  in  it.  The  alkali  gradually  absorbs  the  water 
from  the  pyridine,  and  forms  a  lower  layer  of  saturated  solution. 
A  second  stick  is  added  as  soon  as  the  first  has  sunk  much  below 
the  surface  of  the  pyridine,  and  is  followed  by  a  third  if  the  second 
liquefies  completely  or  considerably.  Agitation  should  be  avoided, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  last  stick  is  left  in  contact  with 
the  upper  layer  of  bases  until  the  action  is  at  an  end.  It  is  then 
cautiously  removed  with  a  bent  wire,  or  broken  down  by  a  glass 
rod,  and  the  volume  of  the  layer  of  anhydrous  bases  carefully 
observed.  By  this  test,  commercial  pyridine  usually  shows  from  8 
to  10  per  cent  of  water  (  =  92  to  90  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  bases). 

Instead  of  determining  the  water,  K.  K  Schulze  recommends 
titration  of  the  bases  with  standard  acid.  For  this  purpose  5  cc 
of  the  sample  should  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  diluted 
to  100  cc  To  20  cc  of  this  solution  (=1  cc  of  the  sample)  is 
added  1  cc  of  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 

^  Wepper  and  Liiders  {Jour,  Soc,  Chem,  Ind,,  vii.  762)  have  pointed 
out  the  unreliable  character  of  this  test,  which  they  attribute  to  the  varying 
composition  of  cadmium  chloride.  Of  two  samples  of  the  salt,  only  one  gave 
the  reaction  with  pyridine.  They  recommend  the  employment  of  a  stronger 
solution  of  the  pyridine  than  that  prescribed  in  the  test. 
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Nonnal  sulphuric  acid  is  then  run  in  slowly  with  agitation,  till  the 
precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  is  redissolved.  1  c.c  of  normal  acid 
(containing  49  grammes  of  HgSO^  per  litre)  corresponds  to  '079 
gramme  of  pure  anhydrous  pyridine,  or  to  '095  gramme  of  picoline. 
Pyridine  intended  for  pharmaceutical  or  medicinal  use  should 
not  he  altered  hy  light;  a  10  per  cent,  solution  in  water  should 
not  he  reddened  hy  phenol-phthalein  (presence  of  ammonia) ;  and 
5  C.C,  to  which  2  drops  of  decinormal  permanganate  have  heen 
added,  should  retain  a  red  colour  for  at  least  an  hour. 

Piperidine.   C^HuN = C6H5(H5)nh. 

This  body  has  the  constitution  of  a  pyridine  heza- 
hydride.^  It  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  pyridine  by  nascent 
hydrogen.  The  following  formulas  show  the  relation  of  pyridine  to 
piperidine  and  piperarine :  * — 

Pyridine,  Piperidine,  PiperoMine, 

Piperidine  is  also  obtained  by  rapidly  heating  pentame&ylene- 
diamine  (amylene-diamine)  hydrochloride  : — 

C,Hio(NH,)5,HCl= C^HuN+NH^Cl . 

Piperidine  is  also  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of  piperinc, 
GigHjgNOjj,  the  alkaloid  of  pepper,  which,  on  boiling  with  alkatits, 
splitB  into  piperidine  and  piperic  acid:' — 

Piperidine  is  a  colourless  limpid  liquid,  of  peculiar  odour,  tb- 
sembling  at  the  same  time  that  of  pepper  and  ammonia,  and  has 

^  Pyridine  di-and  tctra-hydrides  and  their  homologa«s  are  capable  of  existiiig 
theoretically.  The  latter  class,  called  piperideins,  have  been  prepared  by 
the  a€tion  of  caustic  soda  and  bromine  on  the  piperidines  (Bar,,  zz.  16iff). 

*  PiFXBAXiNB  or  PiPSHAZlDiNS  is  probably  Identical  with  die th ylen  e- 
diamine.  It  is  a  strong  base,  melting  at  lOl^-lO?',  boiling  at  186°-138', 
and  absorbing  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  Piperazine  has  neither  caustic  nor 
toxic  properties,  and  passes  through  the  system  unchanged,  but  dissolves  urio 
acid  in  large  amount,  forming  the  neutral  urate,  C4HiQ'tf^fCJ^TXfi^ 
Piperatine  phasphaU  forms  four-sided  tabular  crystals,  which  character,  and 
those  of  the  bismutho-iodide,  distinguish  piperazine  from  apermime, 
C^HgNj,  which  otherwise  it  closely  resdmbles. 

*  A  small  quantity  of  piperidine  is  said  to  be  obtained  on  distilling  pepper 
with  water  alone,  probably  owing  to  partial  decomposition  of  the  piperine  hr 
water  or  a  ferment  (W.  Johnstone,  Analyst^  xix.  46). 
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a  Yory  caastic  taste.  It  boils  and  distils  nnchanged  at  106^,  and 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohoL  When  piperidine 
18  treated  with  water  heat  is  evolved. 

Piperidine  is  a  powerful  base.  Its  aqueous  solution  restores  the 
blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus-paper,  and  behaves  like  ammonia 
Mith  metallic  solutions,  except  that  the  precipitates  produced  with 
salts  of  zinc  and  copper  are  not  soluble  in  excess.  Piperidine 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  and  if  the  gas  be  passed  into 
a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  to  which  piperidine  has  been  added, 
ealdmn  carbonate  is  precipitated.  Piperidine  may  be  estimated  by 
titration  with  standard  acid,  using  either  litmus  or  methyl-orange 
as  an  indicator. 

Piperidine  forms  a  series  of  readily  crystallisable  salts,  most  of 
which  are  soluble.  The  cJUoroplatinate,  (C5HiiK)gH^PtCl^,  forms 
orange  needles,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  less  so  in  alcohoL 

Piperidine  is  a  secondary  amine.  When  dropped  into  cooled  methyl 
iodide  it  forms  the  compoimd  C5H;^q(CH8)N,HX  When  distilled 
with  alkali  this  yields  the  free  base  methylpiperidine,  which, 
when  heated  under  pressure  with  methyl  iodide,  gives  the  iodide 
ofdimethyl-piperylene-ammonium,  C5Hi0(CHg)2NI. 

The  homologues  of  piperidine  are  called  by  Ladenburg 
pipeeoliues,  CJ3.^q{CB.^)N,  lupetidines,  C^ILg(CB^)^,  copellidines, 
CbH8(CH3)3N,  &c 

Piperidine  is  closely  related  to  a  number  of  the  natural  alkaloids 
besides  pipenne,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  f ormnbe : — 

CoNiNK        Dextro-a-normal-  )         >^^  f  CH2.CH(C8Hy)  1  j~^ 
propyl-piperidine.  J  "^(CHg.CHj  j 

CoKHTDBiNK.       Probably  by-   J    ^„   f  CIL.CH(OH)  )  T^/n  tt  \ 
droxy-conine.  |  ^^H  CH2.CH,         /^(^sHr) 

ThOPiOT.       Methyl-a-hy-   )  ,  ^^  ^    .^      ^^.  . 

dioxyethyl-  tetrahydro-    V  CH^  ]  q5?cH  f  ^(CHs) 

pyridine.  J  ^  •' 

NiooTiNB.     Hexahydro-dipyridyl.  C5H^(H8)N.N(H8)C5H^ 

Homologues  of  Pyridine. 

The  homologues  of  pyridine  occur  with  that  base  in  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  bones,  coal,  &c.  Yarious  members  of  the 
class  have  been  obtained  synthetically. 

PiooLiif B8.    Mbthyl-ptbidinbb.    CgH^N ;  or  C5H^(GH8)N. 

Three  isomeric  modifications  of  piooline  exist,  differing  according 
to  the  orientation  of  the  CH3  group  in  relation  to  the  K.     The  pieo- 
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line  of  coal-tar  is  chiefly  the  ortho-modification  (1:2),  often  called 
a-picoline,  mixed  with  some  meta-  or)8-picoline  (1  : 3).^ 
Although  the  former  hoilsat  134°  (Weidel;  129°-130°,  Lange),and 
the  latter  at  140^  they  cannot  he  separated  hy  fractional  distil- 
lation, hut  may  he  isolated  hy  taking  advantage  of  the  different 
soluhilities  of  their  chloroplatinates  {Ber.^  xii.  2008).  Lange 
{Ber,,  xviii.  3436)  thinks  that  a-picoline  is  pr^erahly  separated 
from  hone-oil  hy  means  of  its  sparingly  soluhle  mercuro-chloride. 
Its  specific  gravity  at  0°,  compared  with  water  at  4°,  is  stated  to 
be  0  9656.  The  platinochlorido  melts  at  178°,  the  mercuro- 
chloride  at  167°,  and  the  picrate  at  165°.  The  two  last  salts  are 
moderately  soluhle  in  water.  y-picoline(l:4)is  produced  by 
the  distillation  of  acrolem-ammonia,  or  by  heating  allyl  tribromide 
with  ammonia,  and  by  the  reaction  of  pyridine  on  methyl  iodide. 
Its  presence  has  been  recognised  in  coal-tar.  y-picoline  is  stated 
byA.  Ladenburg  {Ber,,  xxi.  286)  to  boil  at  1 42°-5-l 44°-5,  the 
specific  gravity  being  0*9742  at  0°  C.  The  platinochloride  melts 
with  decomposition  at  231°;  the  aurochloride  at  205°;  the  mer- 
curo-chloride at  128°-129° ;  and  the  picrate  at  167°.  These  char- 
acters are  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  Lange 
{Ber.,  xviii.  3436). 

The  picoHnes  are  metameric  with  aniline,  C5H5.NH2,  which, 
however,  is  a  primary  amine,  whereas  the  picolines  have  the  char- 
acters of  tertiary  bases.  In  their  odour,  solubility,  basic  properties, 
and  characters  of  their  salts,  the  picolines  closely  resemble  their 
lower  homologue  pyridine,  but  have  a  lower  density  and  higher 
boiling-point  than  the  latter  body. 

Ltttidinbs.     CyHgN. 

The  bases  of  this  formula  may  have  the  constitution  of  ethyl- 
pyridines,  C5H^(C2H5)K,  or  of  dimethyl-pyridines, 
C5H,(CH,),N. 

1  : 4  or  y-ethyl-pyridine  constitutes  the  greater  part  of 
coal-tar  lutidine.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  '9443  specific  gravity 
at  0°,  boiling  at  154°,  and  miscible  with  cold  water  in  all  propor- 
tions.    By  oxidation  it  yields  iso-nicotinic  acid. 

^  A.  Ladenbnrg  {Ber.,  zxiii.  2688)  affirms  the  existenoe  of  two  i3-pioo« 
lines ;  the  variety  from  glycerol  boiling  at  141**6-142*  (uncorrected),  and  that 
from  strychnine  at  146M49*  (uncorrected).  C.  Stoehr  {Ber.^  xxiil  8161) 
disputes  Ladenburg's  conclusions,  and  states  that  the  product  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  brucine  or  strychnine  is  not  homogeneoua  After  purification  it 
yields  /8-methyl.pyridine  boiling  at  142'-148',  identical  with  the  synthetical 
product  obtained  by  heating  glycerol  with  acetamide  and  phosphoric  anhydride, 
which  also  contains  pyridine  and  fi -ethyl-py ridine.  The  mercuro-chloride  melts 
at  145''-148",  and  the  chloroplatinate  at  201"-20r.    (See  Ber„  xxiv.  1676.) 
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A  jS-efchyl-pyridine  is  formed,  together  with  its  lower  homo- 
logues,  by  heating  glycerol  with  acetamide  and  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride (C.  Stoehr,  Jour.  Prac.  Ghem,,  [3],  xliii.  153).  It  boils 
at  140**-145^  has  a  specific  gravity  at  ^4  ^^  •9761,  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  and  yields  nicotinic  acid  on  oxidation. 

Three  isomeric  dimethyl-pyridines  have  been  found  by 
Rosenberg  in  vitriol-tar.  Of  these,  the  1:2:6  (a-a)  isomeride  is 
a  colourless  oil  boiling  at  142°-143^,  and  having  a  penetrating 
odotir  resembling  that  of  oil  of  peppermint.  It  is  freely  soluble  in 
oold^  but  less  so  in  hot  water.  The  1:2:4  (a-y)  isomer  boils 
at  157^  The  1:2:3  (a-^)  modification  has  not  been  isolated, 
but  its  presence  is  inferred  from  its  product  of  oxidation,  iso- 
cinchomeronic  acid. 

Hanzsch  (Annalen,  ccxv.  1)  has  described  a  lutidine 
(C5H3(CH3)2N)  boiling  at  154**,  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
lutidme-tricarboxylate  with  lime.  A  lutidine,  apparently  having 
the  constitution  ^/S-dimethyl-pyridine,  has  been  prepared  by 
D  H  r  k  0  p  f  and  G  d  1 1  s  c  h  {Ber.,  xxiii.  1 1 1 3)  by  eliminating  COg 
from  a  dimethyl-pyridine-carboxylic  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
ofaparvoline  boiling  at  216**-217^  It  boils  at  169M70^ 
has  a  feeble,  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold, 
but  readily  in  boiling  water.  The  specific  gravity  at  ^/^  is  0*9614. 
The  mercuro-chloride  crystallises  in  long  sparingly  soluble  needles, 
melting  at  1 7  0°.  On  oxidation  it  yields  a  pyridine-dicarboxylic  acid 
melting  at  314^-315°,  from  which  fact,  and  its  external  characters, 
the  authors  infer  it  to  be  dinicotinic  acid. 
GoLLmiNEs.     CgHnN. 

A  B. &n z B oh  {Annalen,  ccxv.  1 ;  Jour.  Cfliem.  Soc.,  xliv.  82) 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  two  known  modifications  of 
collidine : — 


a-Ck)llIdine. 

Methyl-ethyl-pyridine. 

CaHsiCfljXCsHeJN. 

/3-Collldine. 

S-trimeihyl-pyrfdlne. 

CftHaCCfliJjN. 

BoaJng-point,  ..... 
Bpedflo  gnTl^  at  16*,  .   . 
Solnbilfty  in  water,  .    .    . 

Befaavloiir  on  exposon  to 

air. 
C^uNjHAnCO^,   .... 

Addition  of  CrOj  giTOB  .    . 

Mn,  Co,  and  Fe  salts,    .    . 

A«NO, 

178* 
•858 
Very  slight. 
Unchanged. 

Does  not  melt  under  water. 
Bedoa 
No  precipitate. 
Ko  precipitate. 
1 

171* 

■•17 

More  readily  soluble  in  cold 

than  hot. 
Becomes  brown. 

Melts  under  hot  water;  the 
dry  salt  melts  at  112*. 

Bed  crystalline  precipitate 
of  (C,HnN),HoCr,07. 

Hydroxides  gradually  pre- 
cipitated. 

White  crystalline  precipi- 
tate soluble  in  hot  water. 
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0.  de  Coninck  has  described  a  y8-collidine  bailing  at  195''- 
196**  {Gompt  Bend.,  xci.  296  ;  xcv.  298),  having  a  specific  gravitj 
of  '9656  at  0^ ;  and  another  modification,  stated  to  be  a  trimethyl- 
pyridine,  has  been  isolated  bj  J.  M  o  h  1  e  r  (Ber.y  xxi.  1006 ;  Jour. 
Cliem.  Soc,  liv.  727)  by  subjecting  the  bases  from  coal-tar  to  frao- 
tional  precipitation  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  unchanged  by  exposure  to  air,  soluble  slowly  but  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  cold  water,  and  separating  again  almost 
completely  on  warming.  The  hydrochloride  forms  slender  non* 
deliquescent  needles,  which  sublime,  without  melting,  with  partial 
decomposition.  The  miphate  forms  transparent  prisms  melting  at 
203^,  and  ih&picrctte  long,  silky  needles  melting  at  1 55^-1 56^ 

Psrridine-Carboxylic  Acids. 

Pyridinid  itself  is  an  extremely  stable  body,  resisting  the  strongest 
oxidising  agents ;  but  its  homologues  yield  by  oxidation  a  series  of 
acids  in  which  the  alkyl-groups  are  replaced  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  carboxyl-groups.  The  pyridine*carboxylic  acids  derive 
their  chief  interest  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  relationship 
of  the  natural  vegetable  alkaloids  to  the  pyridine  bases.  Three  iso- 
meric pyridine-monocarboxylic  acids,  C^H^N.GOOHy 
are  obtainable,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  three  isomeric  modifica- 
tions of  picoline  (methyl-pyridine).^  The  same  acids  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  di-  or  tri-carboxylic  acid% 
just  as  benzoic  acid,  GQHg.COOH,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat 
(and  lime)  on  phthalic  acid,  CgH^.(C00H)5.  One  of  them  (nico- 
tinic acid)  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  nicotine. 

Pyridinb-monooarboxtlio  Acids,  CgH^K.COOH,*  unite  in 
themselves  the  basic  characters  of  pyridine  with  those  of  an  acid. 
Thus  they  combine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting  com- 

^  The  pyridine-monocarboxylio  acids  have  the  empirical  formula  CgHfN02, 
and  the  same  percentage  composition  asnitrobenzene. 

'  The  bases  from  coal-tar  boiling  between  180°  and  140°  are  boiled  in  an 
apparatus  famished  with  a  reflux  condenser  with  ten  times  their  weight  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  in  2^  per  cent,  aqueous  solution,  until  the  permanganate  is 
reduced.  The  oxide  of  manganese  is  then  filtered  off,  and  the  clear  liquid  oob- 
centrated  to  a  small  bulk.  It  is  then  neutralised  and  treated  with  acetate  of 
copper.  The  precipitate  is  separated,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  filtrate  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal.  On  further  concentration  and 
cooling  it  deposits  colourless  needles  of  pioolinia  acid.  The  filtrate  from 
the  copper  precipitate  is  further  evaporated,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and 
treated  at  its  boiling-point  with  acetate  of  copper.  The  resulting  bluish-green 
precipitate  is  separated,  boiled  rapidly  with  water,  and  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  On  evaporation,  the  filtrate  deposits  colourless  crusts  of 
isonicotinio  acid. 
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poimd  forma  double  salts  with  mercuric  chloride,  platinic  chloride, 
^. ;  T^hile,  on  the  other  hand,  they  form  a  series  of  well-defined 
czyBtaUisable  salta  Th«  following  table  exhibits  their  more  im- 
portant  characters  :— 


Ortho-Compmmd 

or  a-AdUL 
PteoUmie  Add. 


Mata-Compound 

or  p-Aeid. 
Nitotinie  Aeid. 


Para-Comffovmd 

or  y-Acid. 
lionicQtinic  AgUL 


Mode  of  fonnatiaD, 


G^teUIne  ohancter,    . 
Metttng-polot,       • 

SolnUUtj,      •      •      • 


Saaetion  with  neutral 

SsactioB      with      am* 
miMiiaral  toad  acetate, 

SouUon    with    eiii»zfc 
aeetata, 


Ozidatloa  of  or 
picoline  by  per- 
manganata. 


Beaetion  wftb   ferrous 
aalptaate. 


of    hydro- 
chloride— 

CeHsHOsyHGl, 


PriBmatic  needles. 

186* ;  sublimes  in 
lustrous  needles. 


BasOy  soluble  in 
cold  or  hot  water 
and  in  alcohol. 
Nearly  inaoluble 
to  ether,  chloro- 
fom,    MuaeDe, 

Nochang& 


No  change. 


Slowly  deposits 
shining  hmntnie 
and  needles  of 
violet-blue  col- 
our, and  metal- 
lic lustra.  Sol- 
uble in  hot 
water. 

Pale  reddish-yel- 
low coloration. 

Iiarge,  luatioiis, 
ortho-rhombio 
prisms,  which 
become  rapidly 
turbid  on  ex- 
posure to  air. 


Oxidation  of  fi- 
picoline  by  per- 
manganate, or 
nicotine  by  per- 
manganate 
chromic  add  or 
nitric  acid. 

Needles. 

22»'-281'. 


Sparingly  soluble 
to  cold,  easily 
to  warm  water; 
sparingly  to 
ether  or  chloro- 
form. 


No  change. 


White  crystalltoe 
predpltate. 

Pale  blue-green 
precipitate,  to- 
soluble  in  a 
laiige  quantity 
of  water. 


No  change. 


MonocUnic  prisms. 

Suite  permanent 
1  the  air. 


Action  of  heat  oa 
pyridine  di-  or 
tn  -  carbozylio 
acid.   Otzidatlon 
of  y-piooUne. 


Needles 


^m. 


805* 
sublimes 
ular  oryatais. 


Sparingly  soluble 
to  water;  very 
sparingly  in 
ether  and  ben- 
sene. 


Green  precipitate 
on  wanning. 


No  change. 


Large  shining  crys- 
tals. 


On  heating  with  lime,  the  above  acids  yield  pyridine,  just  as 
benzoic  acid  yields  benzene  under  similar  conditions.  The  sodium 
salts  of  the  a  and  P  acids,  when  treated  in  solution  with  sodium 
amalgam,  give  off  ammonia,  and  yield  the  salt  of  an  unsaturated 
add  of  the  fatty  series,  C^HgOg. 

PraiDiNB-DiGABBOXTua  Aoioa  C5H3(GOOH)2.  Of  the  six 
possible  acids  of  this  formula,  all  are  known.  They  are  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  homologues  of  pyridine  containing  two 
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substituted  hydrogen  atoms,  and  also  by  the  oxidation  of  other 
substances. 

Quinolinic  Acid  [the  a—fi  modification]  is  obtained  by  the  oxida« 
tion  of  coal-tar  quinoline  by  pennanganate,  and  is  the  analogue  of 
phthalic  acid,  obtained  similarly  by  the  oxidation  of  naphthalene. 
It  crystallises  in  short  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  readily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  benzene. 
It  blackens  when  heated,  and  melts  at  about  228°,  apparently 
being  converted  into  nicotinic  acid  (Jout.  Ghem.  Soc.,  xliv.  90). 
The  acid  is  removed  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  ether. 

Lutidinic  Add  [a-y]  is  similarly  produced  by  the  action  of 
permanganate  on  cinchonine-quinoline.  It  melts  at  235°  (219°), 
forming  isornicoiinie  acid,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
gives  with  cupric  acetate  a  pale  blue  precipitate.  (See  Berichte, 
XX.  127.) 

Dijpicolinic  Acid  [a-a^]  melts  at  226° ;  Isocinchomeronic  Acid 
[a-/5]  at  236° ;  and  Dinicotinic  Acid  \fi'pr\  at  323°. 

Cinehomeronic  Acid  \fi-y]  is  the  chief  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  quinine  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  also  obtained,  together 
with  other  products,  by  the  similar  treatment  of  cinchonine.  It 
crystallises  in  white  prismatic  needles,  which  melt  at  259°  (267°), 
with  partial  decomposition,  and  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble, 
even  in  boiling  water.  It  forms  two  classes  of  salts.  .  Its  most 
characteristic  reaction  is  its  behaviour  with  cupric  acetate,  which 
does  not  give  a  precipitate  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating  the  liquid 
becomes  turbid,  clearing  again  on  cooling.  On  prolonged  boiling, 
a  permanent  azure-blue  precipitate  is  formed. 

All  the  dicarboxylic  acids  which  contain  a  carboxyl-group  in  the 
a-position  give  a  reddish  yellow  coloration  with  ferrous  sulphate. 

Pyridine-trioarboxylio  Aoids,  C5Hg(CO.OH)3,  are  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  certain  alkaloids.  Thus  quinine,  quinidine,  and 
cinchonidine,  by  boiling  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate, 
yield  hydroxycinchomeronie  acid,  which  forms  orthorhombic  prisms 
melting  (with  blackening)  at  244° ;  while  berberine,  when  oxidised 
by  nitric  acid,  yields  the  isomeric  body  berheronic  acidt  crystallis- 
ing in  the  triclinic  system.  Both  acids  give  a  deep  red  colour  with 
ferrous  sulphate,  destroyed  by  a  mineral  acid. 

Ptridinb-tbtracarboxtlio  Aoids,  C5HK(C0.0H)4,  have  been 
obtained. 

PYRTDINB-PBNTAOARBOXTLia    AoiD,  C5N(CO.OH)5,  foHUS    Crystals 

containing  2  aqtia.  It  becomes  anhydrous  at  120°,  and  decom- 
poses without  melting  at  220°.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and 
is  a  strong  acid,  resembling  oxalic  acid  in  its  power  of  form- 
ing acid  and  double  salts  (Hanzsch,  Jour,  Chem,  Soc,  xKv.  85). 
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Pyrrol.^    C^HgN,  or  c^h^.nh. 

This  associate  of  the  pyridine  bases'  is  a  colourless  liquid  of 
pungent  taste,  and  odour  like  that  of  chloroform.  The  specific 
gravity  is  I'OTT,  and  boiling-point  130**-133°.  It  is  but  little 
soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alkalies,  but  dissolves  in  dilute 
acids,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  indiffarent  to  most  reagents,  but 
appears  to  possess  feebly-marked  basic  properties.  The  only  definite 
salt  is  the  picrate,  which  forms  unstable  red  needles  melting  at  7V. 

Pyrrol  turns  brown  in  the  air,  and  when  warmed  with  acids 
forms  a  red  substance  known  as  pyrrol-red,  the  reaction 
apparently  occurring  being : — SC^HgN  +  H^O  =  CigHj^NgO  +  NH3. 
A  piece  of  pine- wood,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  exposed 
to  the  vapour  of  pyrrol,  becomes  deep  red. 

When  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  isatin  is  treated  with  pyrrol 
and  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  heavy  blue  precipitate, 
resembling  indigo,  is  obtained.  When  both  reagents  are  dis- 
solved in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  boiled,  a  deep  blue  solution  is 
obtained,  apparently  containing  the  same  colouring-matter. 

If  a  solution  of  phenanthrene-quinone  in  acetic  acid  )>e  treated 
with  pyrrol  and  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  brown  precipitate 
is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  chloroform  with  a  beautiful  violet- 
red  colour.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  benzo-quinone  is  treated 
with  pyrrol  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  dark  green  precipitate 
is  formed,  insoluble  in  ether.  These  reactions  indicate  the  close 
relationship  between  pyrrol  and  thiophene,  which  itself  has 
the  constitution  of  a  thio-furfuran.  Many  of  the  reactions 
of  pyrrol  are  also  produced  by  carbazol,  which  is  an  imido- 
diphenyL  Indole  has  a  constitution  between  pyrrol  and 
carbazol.     Thus : — 


NH 


{ 


Indole^  CsHrir. 

.CH :  CH.  I  -^jj 


Pyrrol,  C4H0N. 

f.CHrCR) 
(.CH:CH.  j 

Fwrfuran,  C4H4O. 

f.CH:CH.  )^ 
t.CH:CH.  j" 

Thiofhenet  C4H4S. 

f.CHiCH.  1^,  f  .CH:CH.  j 

t.CH:CH.j^  j.CeH^.       J 


Corftorol,  C12H9N. 

Diphenylene  Oxide. 
(    CgH^.  )  Q 

1  c  A.  J 


Thionaphthenef  C^R^A 

s 


-  Pyrrol  has  been  obtained  synthetically  by  passing  acetylene  and  ammonia 
throagh  a  red-hot  tube,  and  also  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  ammonium  salts 
of  mncic  and  saccharic  acids. 

*  The  proportion  of  pyrrol  contained  in  coal-tar  is  very  small.  It  is  best 
lyrepared  by  shaking  bone-oil  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  fractionating 
the  insoluble  portion.  The  fraction  boiling  between  100''  and  150°  is  heated 
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Two  isomeric  methyl-pyrrols  exist  in  bone-oil,i  besides  a  dimdhyl' 
pyrrol,  boiling  at  lQh°,  which  has  also  been  obtained  synthetically, 
and  closely  resembles  pyrrol.  In  the  homologues  oi  pyrrol  occurring 
in  bone-oilj  substitution  has  always  occurred  in  the  G^H^  gi^oup^ 
but  by  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides  on  potassium-pyrrol  substitution 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  NH^roup  can  be  effected. 

Tbtbaiodo-ptbbol,  64!^^  H,  has  been  recently  introduced  injio 
medicine  under  the  name  of  "iodol."  It  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  iodised  potassium  iodide  on  pyrrol,  and  forms  a  tasteless, 
pale  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  having  a  faint  thymol-like  odour. 
It  is  unchanged  at  100°,  but  gires  off  iodine  vapour  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature.  lodol  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
in  ether  and  chloroform.  It  dissolves  in  idiree  parte  of  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  is  precipitated  by  adding  water,  but  not  by  glycerin, 
lodol  contains  90  per  cent,  of  iodine  and  possesses  antiseptic  and 
local  anaesthetic  properties  analogous  to  those  of  iodoform,  over 
which  its  'slight  odour  and  freedom  from  toxic  properties  give  it 
the  preference.  lodol  can  be  recognised  by  the  green  colour  of 
its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  the  bri^t  red  colour  produced 
when  an  alcoholic  solution  is  warmed  with  nitric  acid. 


aXriXOLINE  AHD  ITS  ALLIES. 

The  interesting  baee  which  gives  its  name  to  the  quinoline  series 
beam  the  tame  relation  to  naphthalene  that  pyridine  bears  to  ben- 
zene ;  that  is,  it  is  derived  by  the  substitution  of  an  atom  of  nitvo- 
g«n  for  one  of  the  CH  groups  of  naphthalene  (see  foot-note.  Vol. 
II.  page  507)  : — 


Benzene,.         .         .     G^H^ 

Naphthalene,   .         .     GiqHq 


Pyridine,        .         .     G5H5N 
Quinoline,      •         .     C^H^N 


with  a  large  excess  of  solid  caustic  potash  in  a  reflux  apparatus  until  the 
whole  is  fused,  when  any  unchanged  oil  is  separated  and  the  crystalline 
mass  of  potassium  pyrrol,  G4H4EN,  is  powdered,  and  after  being  washed 
with  ether  is  treated  with  water  and  distilled  with  steam,  when  the  pyrrol 
is  regenerated. 

^  To  isolate  these  methyl-pyrrols,  the  fraction  of  bone-oil  boiling  between 
140**  and  ISO**  is  converted  into  the  potassium  derivative,  and  this  is  heated 
to  200**  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  Two  isomeric  homopyrrol- 
carboxylic  acids  are  formed.  The  a*acid  melts  at  169"*  '5,  and  forms  a 
lead  salt  very  soluble  in  water,  while  the  /8-acid  melts  at  142° '4,  and  forms  a 
nearly  insoluble  lead  salt.  On  distilling  the  respective  acids  with  lime,  the 
corresponding  a-  and  ^-homopyrrols  are  regenerated.  The  first  boils  at  148** 
and  the  latter  at  143°  at  743  mmu  pressure. 
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Qnincline  may  be  represented  by  the  following  constitutional 
formuIsB.  Where  substitution  occurs  in  the  pyridine-nucleus,  a,  /S, 
a3Ml  7  (or  P-1,  -2,  and  -3)  products  are  obtained,  while  substitu- 
tion in  the  benxene-nudeus  yields  ortko-y  meta-y^ra-j  and  ana- 
derivatiyes  (or  B-1,  -2,  -3,  -4),  acocwding  to  the  position  of  the 
substituted  hydrogen  atom. 


CH       CH 


HO 


CH 


mf 


N 

/K/K 


CH        N 
Fig.  1. 


CH 


8a 


p3'  3  8 

a  y 


'3*  3 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  8. 


Just  as  two  isomeric  naphthols  exist,  so  two  isomeric  quinolines 
are  theoretically  possible,  and  appear  to  have  been  obtained.  Thus 
the  quinoline  obtained  by  distilliag  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  other 
alkaloids  with  potash  (fig.  2)  appears  to  differ  in  some  of  its  re- 
actions from  the  quinoline  contained  in  coal-tar,  which  is  often 
called  leucoline  (%.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  Hoogewerff 
and  Yan  Dorp  (Jour.  Chem,  So(x.,  xiir.  8d)  contend  that  the 
quinolines  obtained  from  both  sources  are  identical. 

A  whole  series  of  higher  homologues  are  produced^  together  with 
quinoline^  on  distilling  alkaloids  with  caustic  potash.^  y-mathg/l 
quinoline  or  lepidiney  CgHQ(CH3)N,  tha  £]»t  member  of  the  series, 
boils  at  266°.  Of  the  next  member,  de^Hjline,  C^^K^jN,  and  the 
still  higher  homologues,  very  little  is  known. 

A  parallel  series  of  bases  have  been  found  in  coal-tar  and  ahale- 
oOs.  They  are  obtained  from  the  fractions  of  the  basee  boiling 
above  200°,  and  hence  distil  after  the  pyridine  bases  have  passed 
over.  QuintUdine^  or  a-methyl- quinoline,  C^'H.Q{CH^^y 
boils  at  239°,  and  sometimes  forms  25  per  cent,  of  Goal-4ar  quino- 
lin&  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  (also  obtainable  synthetically),  the 
oxidation  of  which  yields  either  a  bensene  or  a  quinoline  derivative, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  oxidising  agent.^  Iridoline,  isomeric 
with  quinaldine,  and  probably  identical  with  lepidine,  is  also  con- 

'  If  the  distillation  be  conducted  in  presence  of  copper  oxide,  the  quinoline 
obtained  is  almost  free  from  hi^er  homologues. 

'  When  quinaldine  is  heated  with  amyl  iodide  it  forms  the  compound 
Cg'ELJiCH^C^ji)Nlt  which  on  heating  with  caustic  potash  is  converted  into 
a  cyanine,  C^Uagl^I  (page  118).  A  similar  body  is  obtainable  from  lepi- 
dine, and  a  mixture  of  the  two  has  been  used  for  dyeing  silk,  but  the  colour  is 
Tery  fugitive.  When  heated  with  phthalic  anhydride,  quinaldine  reacts  to 
form  a  body  of  the  phthalein  class  known  as  quvnolin^yelloto  (see  Vol.  III. 
Part  I.  page  174). 
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tained  in  coal-tar.     It  boils  between  252""  and  257**,  and  yields 
a  crystallisable  nitrate,  chromate,  and  hydrochloride. 

From  the  acid  tar  produced  in  the  purification  of  shale-oil, 
Robinson  and  Goodwin  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  Edin,,  xxviii.  561 ; 
xxix.  265)  obtained  the  following  bases  of  the  quinoline  series. 


Aim. 

Fcnrmulii, 

BoiUng-PoifU, '  C. 

Tetncoline,        •      • 

CmHisN 

290-296 

Pentoooline,              • 

QuHuN 

80&-S10 

HexacoUne, .       •       •       • 

CiArN 

82&-880 

HeptaooUne,       •      • 

Ci^Hj^N 

846-350 

Octacoline,  .... 

CiflHflN 

860-805 

Quinoline,     Chinoline.     C9H7K 

This  base  is  formed  by  distilling  quinine,  cinchonine,  or  strych- 
nine with  aqueous  potash,  and  by  other  interesting  reactions ;  but 
is  best  prepared  by  shaking  together  nitrobenzene  (48  parts),  aniline 
(76  parts),  glycerin  (240  parts),  and  sulphuric  acid  (200  parts). 
Wlien  the  aniline  sulphate  has  dissolved,  a  reflux  condenser  is  fitted 
to  the  flask,  which  is  heated  to  1 30°  till  reaction  sets  in,  when  the 
flame  is  removed.  In  about  three  hours,  or  when  action  is  at  an 
end,  the  product  is  cautiously  diluted  with  water,  and  boiled  to 
get  rid  of  traces  of  nitrobenzene,  after  which  lime  or  caustic  soda 
is  added,  and  the  quinoline  and  unchanged  aniline  distilled  over  in  a 
current  of  steam.  The  oil  obtained  is  separated  from  the  aqueous 
layer,  dehydrated  over  caustic  potash,  and  fractionally  distilled, 
whereby  a  separation  of  the  bases  is  effected  tolerably  readily, 
aniline  boiling  at  184°,  and  quinoline  at  239°.  To  purify  the 
latter  it  is  again  fractionally  distilled,  and  boiled  with  weak  chromic 
acid  mixture  (to  oxidise  any  aniline) ;  or  the  quinoline  is  dissolved 
in  six  parts  of  water,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  added  in  the  exact 
quantity  necessary  to  combine  with  the  base.  After  cooling,  the 
liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  insoluble  acid  sulphate  washed  with 
alcohol  till  snow-white,  and  then  decomposed  by  potash.^ 

^  The  reaction  in  the  foregoing  reaction  may  be  written  thus  : — 
2CfijN  +  CeHjNO,  +  SCaHgOj-  SCjHyN  +  NH,0 . 
The  change  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  formation  of  acrolein,  C3H4O,  from  the 
glycerin,  and  the  reaction  of  this  with  aniline  to  form  aorolein-aniline, 
with  simultaneous  oxidation  by  the  nitrobenzene : — 

CgHgO,  +  CflHjNHj + 0  -  C9H7N  +  4H,0 . 
The  homologues  of  quinoline  may  be  obtained  in  an  analogous  manner,  and  by 
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Quinoline  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  penetrating  and 
peculiar  taste,  and  an  after-taste  slightly  resembling  peppermint- 
oiL  It  has  a  faint  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  bitter-almond  oil 
Quinoline  evaporates  completely  but  slowly  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, so  that  the  grease-spot  formed  by  it  on  paper  is  not  permanent. 
It  boils  at  238°-239°,  according  to  most  observers;  231°'5, 
according  toSpaleholtz;  and  241°'3,  according  to  Kretschy, 
Its  specific  gravity  is  stated  to  be  1*081  at  0°  C,  and  1*094  at 
20°  C.,  compared  with  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

Quinoline  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  freely 
80  in  hot.  It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  carbon 
disulphide,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils ;  and  is  also  easily  soluble 
in  chloroform,  amylic  alcohol,  benzene  and  petroleum  spirit. 

On  exposure  to  air,  quinoline  becomes  resinified. 

Quinoline  has  well-marked  basic  characters,  and  forms  an  extensive 
series  of  salts,  most  of  which  are  crystallisable  and  deliquescent.  It 
precipitates  ferric  and  aluminium  solutions,  and  at  a  high  tem- 
perature decomposes  ammonium  salts. 

Quinoline  can  be  titrated  fairly  accurately  with  standard  acid,  if 
methyl-orange  be  employed  as  an  indicator. 

Beaotions  of  Quingune  and  its  Salts. 

Quinoline  salts  in  aqueous  solution  are  precipitated  milky  white 
by  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia,  the  precipitate  being  somewhat 
soluble  in  excess.  From  the  alkaline  liquid,  the  quinoline  can  be 
readily  extracted  by  ether,  chloroform,  or  petroleum  spirit. 

Iodised  iodide  of  potassium  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate 
even  in  dilute  solutions  of  quinoline  salts  (1  in  20,000).  Potassio- 
mercuric  iodide  only  precipitates  quinoline  from  tolerably  strong 
solutions  (1  in  3000),  the  precipitate  being  yellowish  white  and 
amorphous,  but  converted  into  delicate  amber-yellow  needles  on 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  reaction  is  characteristic. 
Phosphomolybdic  acid,  in  presence  of  nitric  acid,  produces  a 
yellowish- white  precipitate  in  quinoline  solutions. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  colours  solutions  of  quinoline  salts  reddish, 
and  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  a  reddish-yellow  amorphous 
precipitate  is  thrown  down,  if  the  liquid  be  not  too  dilute. 

Quinoline  is  precipitated  by  picric  acid,  but  not  by  tannic  acid 
or  ferric  chloride;  and  its  salts,  in  the  solid  state,  yield  no  colour- 
reactions  with  nitric  acid  or  strong  sulphuric  acid,  either  alone  or  in 
association  with  oxidising  agents. 

With  potassium  bichromate;  if  carefully  added,  quinoline  salts 

employing  deriyativeB  of  aniline  or  its  homologues,  qninoline  sabstitated  in 
the  benzene-ring  may  be  obtained. 
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yield  a  precipitate  of  delicate  dendritic  ciystals  of  the  bichro- 
mate {G^H^li)B^,CTfi^,  said  by  Donath  to  be  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  reagent.     Quinoline  bichromate  melts  at  165°  C. 

When  quinoline  is  heated  with  sodium,  diquinolyline, 
GgHgN.CQHgN,  analogous  to  dipyridyl  and  diphenyl,  is  formed. 
"When  polymerised,  quinoline  yields  yellow  needles  of  diquino- 

line,(C,H,NV 

When  quinoline  and  amyl  iodide  are  boiled  together  for  a 
short  time,  they  combine  to  form  a  crystalline  body  containing 
CgH7(C5Hii)NL  If  the  product  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  solution  filtered  and  boiled  with  caustic  soda  or  ammonia, 
avoiding  excess,  a  blue  colouring  matter  is  formed,  which,  on  allow- 
ing the  liquid  to  cool,  is  precipitated,  leaving  the  solution  nearly 
colourless.  The  separated  substance,  called  cyanine,  isa  basic 
body  crystallising  in  green  plates,  having  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  to  fonn  a 
rich  purplish  blue  solution,  which  dyes  silk  blue. 

The  foregoing  reaction,  as  also  that  with  potassium  bichromate,  is 
aaid  not  to  be  obtainable  with  the  quinoline  (leucoline)  of  coal-tar. 

Quinoline  possesses  powerful  antiseptic  properties  0*2  per  eenU 
of  the  tartrate  is  said  to  completely  prevent  the  lactic  fermentation 
oi  milk,  the  decomposition  of  urine  and  gelatin,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria  in  cultivation-fluid.  Even  in  concentrated  solu- 
tion it  does  not  coagulate  albumin,  and  in  the  proportion  of  1  per 
cent,  it  completely  destroys  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  On  the 
other  hand,  quinoline  is  remarkably  inactive  to  yeast-cells,  and 
does  not  affect  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  even  when  present  in 
considerable  quantity. 

Quinoline  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  an  antipyretic,  the  adult 
dose  of  the  tartrate  being  from  7  to  1 2  grains.  It  is  said  by  some 
not  to  produce  any  unpleasant  after-effects,  but  by  others  to  cause 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  coUapse.  It  is  not  found  in  the  urine 
of  those  who  have  taken  it  internally. 

Commercial  Quinoline  is  often  very  impure  and  quite  unfit  for 
medicinal  use.  C.  Ekin  {Pharm,  Jour.y  [3],  xii.  661)  has 
described  a  specimen  which  had  a  deep  brown  colour  and  an  odour 
like  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  On  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid 
a  large  proportion  remained  insoluble,  and  was  evidently  uncon- 
verted nitrobenzene,  while  the  soluble  part  gave  the  reactions  of 
aniline. 

Cinchonine-quinoline  often  contains  lepidine.  Such  samples 
give  the  cyanine  reaction  (see  above)  with  amyl  iodide  and  caustic 
alkali. 

The  salts  of  quinoline  should  be  completely  soluble  in  water^ 
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and  the  free  base  in  a  slight  exeesa  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
neutral  solation  should  he  free  from  bitter  taste  (which  indi«8te» 
the  presence  of  impurity  derived  from  cinchonine),  and  should  not 
give  a  eolouzed  precipitate  with  eaustio  alkalies. 

QuinoUne  Tartrate,  {CgB.^J^\(Cfiis,0^)4y  is  now  used  extensively 
in  medicine.  It  melts  at  125*°  C,  and  possesses  the  adyantage  of 
being  permanent  in  the  air,  whereas  most  of  the  salts  of  quinoline 
aie  deliquescent.  It  dissolves  in  80  parts  of  cold  water,  in  about 
1 50  parts  of  rectified  spirit^  and  in  350  parts*  of  ether.  It  produces 
much  the  same  effects  as  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  is  given  in  similar 
doses,  but  is  far  lower  in  price. 

Quindine  Hydrochloride,  CjH^N,HCl,  melts  at  94*"  C,  and  sub- 
limes unchanged.  It  dissolves  in  water,,  alcohol^  and  chloroform^ 
and  sparingly  in  cold  ether  and  benzene. 

Tbtrahydroquinolinb. 


C  H  N  •  OP  C  H  i  CHa^CHj  \ 


When  quinoline  is  acted  on  by  nascent  hydrogen,  it  is  first  con- 
verted into  dihydroquinoliae,  C^Hi^,  a  solid  body  melting 
at  161%  and  subsequently  into  tetrahydroquinoline,  which 
i»  a  liquid  boiling  at  245°.  Both  these  leduetioii'-products  yield; 
nitrosaminea,  and  can  be  alkylated,  and  hence  ace  secondary  basea 
Tetrahydroquinoline  possesses  stronger  aatipyretie  characters  than 
quinoline  itself,  and  this  property  ie  ezhibiited  stiJl  more  strongly 
in.  certain  of  its  derivatives,,  several  ofi  whiok  have  received  some 
application  in  medicine  (see  below). 

Antipyretics  aUiad  to  Qoinolina. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  substances  related  to  quinoHne, 
and  mostly  allied  to  tetrahydroquinoline,  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced as  febrifuges  and  antipyretics.  Some  of  these  are  very 
powerful  in  their  action,  and  appear  likely  to  receive  a  permanent 
place  in  medicine ;  but  they  are  not  periodics,  and  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  quinine  in  cases  of  ague  or  intermittent  fevers.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  of  the  antipyretics  derived  from 
or  related  to  quiiioline.^ 

Jf-KAiROLiNB  is  the  acid  sulphate  of  a  base  having  the  constitu- 

^  Othsv  antipyretios  are  described  in  the  seotioaa  on  anilidea,  aroidophenola^ 
antipyrine,  kc  Many  intereating  facts  relating  to  and  relationships  of  the 
antipyretics  have  heen  collated  by  T.  S.  Dymond  and  an  anonymona 
German  author  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [8],  xvii.  886-896).  A  fuller  and  more  reoent 
description  of  them  is  given  in  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Modem  Materia  Medica," 
oontributed  byH.  Helbing  to  the  British  and  Colonial  Druggist,  1891,  and 
sine*  published  in  a  sepanrte-  form. 
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tion  of  methyl-tetrahydro-quinoliiie,  C9Hiq(CH)jN', 
obtained  by  reducing  quinoline  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
reacting  on  the  resulting  tetrahydroquinoline  with  methyl  iodide. 

^-Kaibolinb  had  a  similar  constitution,  but  contained  ethyl, 
CgHg,  instead  of  the  methyl-group. 

if-KAiBiNB  is  the  hydrochloride  of  Hydroxy-tetra- 
hydro-methyl-quinoline, 

p  TT  fc\Ti\    /  CHJ.CH2.        )  The  corresponding  ethyl-derivative 
^fttigl^un; :  I  ]^(QH^)  QHj^  |  is  ^^^^  ^s  A-KaiHne. 

On  adding  a  caustic  alkali  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  a  kairine, 
the  penetrating  characteristic  odour  and  bitter  taste  of  the  free  base 
are  easily  recognised,  while  the  alkaline  solution  rapidly  becomes 
coloured  and  deposits  a  brown  humus-like  substance.  When  the 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  a  kairine  is  treated  with  an  oxidising 
agent,  such  as  potassium  bichromate  and  an  acid,  it  gives  a  series 
of  colours  ranging  from  violet-blue  to  purple,  or  sometimes  greenish. 
Without  the  addition  of  an  acid,  the  solution  becomes  dark  purple, 
and  on  standing  a  violet  precipitate  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in 
alcohol  with  black  colour.  A  drop  of  ferric  chloride,  added  to  a 
dilute  and  neutral  solution  of  kairine,  instantly  produces  a  violet 
coloration,  rapidly  changing  to  brown,  with  precipitation.  An 
excess  of  ferric  chloride  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  kairine  produces 
a  nearly  black  precipitate.  Sodium  nitrite  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  produce  an  orange  or  red  colour  in  kairine  solutions.  Potassium 
ferrocyanide  gives  a  voluminous  precipitate,  and  phosphotungstic 
acid  a  pale  yellow  precipitate. 

The  kairines  act  as  powerful  antipyretics.  Their  use  is  almost 
ol)8olete,  as  their  action  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  and  they  are  said 
to  be  liable  to  produce  vomiting,  cyanosis,  and  collapse. 

Thalune  is  the  commercial  name  of  another  antipyretic,  meta- 
meric  with  m-kairine,  and  having  the  constitution  of  a  salt  of 
tetrahydro-paraquinanisol : — 


CA(O.CH^ :  {  f^^^  ] 


Thalline  is  prepared  by  heating  paramido-anisol  and  paranitro- 
anisol  with  glycerin  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  reducing  the  product 
with  nascent  hydrogen.  Thalline  base  crystallises  in  large  colour- 
less prisms,  having  a  bitter,  saline,  and  pungent  taste.  It  melts 
at  42*  C,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  or  benzene. 

Thalline  Sulphate,  (CipHi8NO)2H2SO^-|-2H20,  is  the  most  com- 
mon  variety  of  commercial  "  thalline."  It  occurs  as  a  yellowish- 
white,  granular  or  crystalline  powder,  having  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste, 
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and  a  faint  odour  resembling  anise  and  meadow-sweet.  It  dissolves 
in  seven  parts  of  cold  water,  but  only  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  the 
solutions  become  darker  on  exposure  to  light.  A  very  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  commercial  thalline  gives  with  ferric  chloride 
a  yellow  coloration,  changing  to  emerald-green  (destroyed  by 
reducing  agents),  and  passing  in  a  few  hours  to  deep  red.  The 
reaction  is  extremely  delicate.  A  green  colour  is  also  produced  by 
auric  chloride,  argentic  nitrate,  mercuric  nitrate,  chlorine-water^ 
&C.,  and,  in  acid  solution,  also  by  solution  of  bleaching  powder  and 
potassium  ferricyanide.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  thalline 
sulphate  without  coloration,  but  on  addition  of  nitric  acid  the  liquid 
becomes  deep  red,  and  immediately  afterwards  yellow-red.  Fuming 
nitric  acid  colours  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  reddish.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  sugar  give  a  red  coloration.  Iodine  colours  the  solution 
dark  brown,  then  dingy  green.  Ammonia  forms  a  white  precipitate 
of  the  free  base,  readily  taken  up  by  ether  on  agitation.  If  not 
too  dilute,  solutions  of  thalline  sulphate  yield  precipitates  with  the 
general  reagents  for  alkaloids. 

If  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  )3-naphthaquinone  a  small  quantity 
of  the  solution  of  a  thalline  salt  be  added,  and  then  a  drop  or  two 
of  caustic  soda  solution,  a  fine  cherry-red  coloration  is  produced, 
becoming  more  brilliant  on  adding  nitric  acid.  The  colouring  matter 
is  extracted  by  ether  or  chloroform. 

Thalline  Tartrate  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  yellow- white  crystal- 
line powder.  It  dissolves  in  ten  parts  of  cold  water,  and  the 
solution  gives  the  same  reactions  as  the  sulphate.  In  alcohol  it  is 
very  sparingly  soluble.    The  salt  contains  52*2  per  cent,  of  thalline. 

The  salts  of  thalline  become  altered  by  exposure  to  light. 

Thalline  salts  are  powerfully  antipyretic,  and  have  been  em- 
ployed in  yellow  fever.  They  cause  profuse  perspiration,  and  are  apt 
to  produce  depression,  &c  Hence  their  internal  use  is  practically 
obsolete.  Thalline  acts  as  a  direct  blood-poison,  its  antithermic 
properties  being  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles.  It 
has  found  considerable  application  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea. 
The  sulphate  is  official  in  the  Oerman  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890. 

Exhibition  of  thalline  causes  a  dark  coloration  of  the  urine.  A 
derivative,  which  also  gives  a  green  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  but 
differs  from  thalline  in  being  extracted  by  agitating  the  acidulated 
urine  with  petroleum  spirit,  should  first  be  removed,  and  then  the  un- 
altered portion,  of  the  thalline  can  be  isolated  by  rendering  the  urine 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  agitating  with  ether  or  benzene.  Very 
small  quantities  of  thalline  can  in  this  way  be  recognised  in  urine. 

Ethtl-thallinb,  Ci0Hi(jON(C2H5),  is  produced  by  heating  ordi- 
nary thalline  with  ethyl  iodide. 
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THKRMiruour  is  a  nonoM  given  to  the  sodium  salt  of  m  &t h y  !• 
trihydpoquinoliae-carboxylie  acid : — 

(C00Na)CA:{S5S'cH.} 

Quinazolines. 

By  the  replacement  of  one  of  the  CH  groups  of  quinoline  by  N, 
bodies  are  obtained  which  bear  the  same  relationship  to  quinoline 
that  the  azines  bear  to  pyridine.     Thus  : — 

Pyridine*  QmntHiu. 

Ortho-axin»  OrtKo-quinagolins 

(OUuino).  (Pbenoiaizia«). 

Meta-azins  Meta^^intuaUn* 

(Miazine).  (Phenmiazlne). 


(PiazineX  (Phenpladne). 

A  substituted  meta-quinaroline  hairing  the  constitution  of   a 
p  h  enyl-dihydrophenmiazine  : — 


n{;c^^^(c,h^-}ch. 


has  recently  acqmred  some  practical  interest  as  the  base  of  "o  r  e  x  f  n,** 
9  preparation  said  to  have  valuable  tonic,  stomachic,  and  appetising 
properties,  on  which,  however,  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  (Fftarm. 
Jour.,  [5],  XX.  70^,  825,  977 ;  xxi.  43).  The  usual  dose  of  orexin 
is  from  2  to  10  grains. 

Orbxhv,  which  occurs  as  a  hydrochloride  having  the  composition 
Ci^Hi2N2,HCl+2H20,  is  prepared  by  reacting  on  the  sodium- 
derivative  of  formanilide  by  ortho-nitrobenzyl  chloride,  acconfing 
to- the  equation: — 

ITa(CHO).  N.  C^H, + CI.  CH  j.  CgH^.  NOj  -  NaCl  +  CHO.  N(CeH,).  CH^  CeH4,  NO, 

The  nitrobeD^yl-formanilide,  on  reduction  with  tin  and  hydros 
chloric  add,,  f  onuB  the  closed  chain  compound  which  ia  the  base  of 
orexin : — 
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Orexin  (hydrochloride)  crystallises  with  2^^0  in  white  needles, 
melting  at  80**.  When  kept  under  an  exsiccator  for  some  time 
they  become  anhydrous,  and  then  melt  at  221°.  Orexin  has  a 
hitter  taste,  and  somewhat  intense,  burning  after^-taste.  The  powdev 
indnces  violent  sneezing.  Orexin  dissolves  readily  in  water  (13 
parts)  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  On  adding  an  alkali  to  the 
aqueous  solution  the  free  base  is  separated  as  a  white  flocculent  pre* 
dpitate  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform..^  A  solution  of 
orexin  yields  with  mercuric  chloride  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  redeposited  in  white  needles  on  cooling.  Potassium 
bichromate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  soluble  on  heating,  and 
redeposited  on  cooling  in  golden  yellow  needles.  Bromine-water  is 
decolorised  with  formation  of  a  yellowish  amorphous  precipitate. 
Orexin  reduces  potassium  permanganate  in  the  cold. 

On  heatuig  orexin  in  a  test-tube  with  about  twicer  its  measure 
of  zinc-dust,  the  strong  characteristic  odour  of  phenyl-isonitrile  is 
produced.  On  treating  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
adding  bleaching-powder  solution  to  the  filtered  liquid,  a  blue 
coloration  is  obtained,  owing  to  the  previous  formation  of  aniline 
(campaie  page  45). 


ACSIDINE  Amy  ITS  ALLIES. 

Aeridine  and  its  isomer  phenanthridine  bear  the  same 
relation  to  anthracene  and  phenanthrene  respectively  that  quinoline 
bears  to  naphthalene,  and  pyridine  to  benzene  (compare  page  39). 
The  following  formuJffi  show  their  constitution  and  relationship  to 
•anthracene  and  phenanthrene : — 

AfUhraegnt^  PhenanUkretUL. 

AeridiM,  Phsnanthrtdine, 

Aeridine.    C^^^gN 

Aeridine  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  heating  concentiaUd 
^  The  boM  Bometimes-  sep«rateB  a»  on  oil,  which  oftorwards  crystalliBea. 
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formic  acid  or  chloroform  with  diphenylamine  and  zinc  chloride/ 
and  also  by  various  other  reactions.  Acridine  is  contained  in 
coal-tar,  and  may  be  extracted  from  the  fraction  boiling  between 
300°  and  360^^,  or  from  crude  commercial  anthracene,  by  agitating 
it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  the  acid  liquid  with 
potassium  chromate,  purifying  the  acridine  chromate  by  recrystal- 
lisation,  precipitating  the  base  by  ammonia,  and  recrystallising  it 
from  hot  water.  The  hydrochloride  may  also  be  employed  for  the 
purification  of  acridine. 

Acridine  forms  colourless  or  brownish-yellow  rhombic  prisms,  of 
very  pungent  odour  and  burning  taste.  It  melts  at  107°,  sublimes 
in  broad  nee<iles  at  about  the  same  temperature,  boils  unchanged 
at  360°,  and  distils  with  the  vapour  of  water. 

Acridine  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in 
boiling  water,  crystallising  on  cooling  in  long  needles.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  carbon  disulphide,  &c. 

Dilute  solutions  of  acridine  (and  its  salts)  exhibit  a  strong  blue 
fluorescence,  which  is  green  in  more  concentrated  solutions,  and 
disappears  if  they  are  very  strong. 

Certain  reactions  of  acridine  solutions  with  reagents  are  described 
on  page  126. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  acridine  is  its  intensely 
irritating  effect  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane.  Violent  sneezing 
and  coughing  are  produced  by  inhaling  the  smallest  particle  of  the 
dust  or  vapour.  The  base  and  its  salts  attack  the  tongue  even  in 
minute  quantities,  and  even  very  dilute  solutions  cause  acute  sting- 
ing when  applied  to  the  tongue  or  skin. 

Acridine  has  been  employed  as  an  insecticide,  and  compositions 
containing  it  have  been  patented  for  coating  the  T>ottoms  of  vessels. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  preservative  properties  of  coal-tar 
creosote  oil  are  partially  due  to  the  presence  of  acridine. 

Acridine  is  a  very  stable  substance.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no 
action  upon  it,  except  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  caustic 
potash  does  not  react  below  280°.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  con- 
verts acridine  into  nitro-derivatives.  Most  other  oxidising 
agents  act  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all  on  acridine,  but  by  the  action 

^  AoridiDe  is  best  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  chloro- 
form, diphenylamine,  and  zinc  or  (preferably)  alumininm  chloride,  with  one-half 
part  of  zinc  oxide,  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  under  pressure,  to  20O'-210^  C. 
The  product  is  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtered  liquid 
poured  into  water,  the  liquid  again  filtered,  the  acridine  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  ammonia,  and  recrystallised  from  hot  water  (Fischer  and 
Eorner,  Ber,,  xvii.  101).     The  reaction  is  as  follows: — 

(q8HB),N  H  +  CH  CI, + ZnO  -  C„HpN,  HCl  +  ZnClj + H,0. 
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of  potassium  permangaiiate  it  has  been  converted  into  quinoline- 
dicarboxylic  or  acridinic  acid. 

Acridine  is  a  tertiary  amine.     It  unites  with  methyl  iodide. 

Salts  of  Aoridinb. 

Acridine  is  a  feeble  base.  It  forms  no  carbonate,  and  its  salts 
are  more  or  less  decomposed  by  boiling  with  a  large  quantity  of 
'water. 

Acridine  Hydrochloride,  CigH^NjHCl,  forms  yellow  plates. 
The  solution  in  water  exhibits  a  bluish-green  fluorescence,  and 
gives  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  mercurO'Chloride^ 
(CigHgN,HCl)2HgCl2,  on  adding  mercuric  chloride.  With  platinic 
■chloride  it  yields  the  cMoroplatinate,  {G-^^)^^iC\^  in  minute, 
sparingly  soluble,  yellow  needles. 

Acridine  Nitrite,  (Ci3HgN)2,HN02,H20  +  2  aqua,  is  obtained  as 
a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate  on  mixing  solutions  of  acridine  hydro- 
chloride and  sodium  nitrite.  It  forms  long,  yellow,  silky  needles, 
melting  at  151°,  somewhat  volatile  with  steam,  slightly  soluble  in 
«ther  or  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  very  soluble  in 
alcohoL 

Acridine  Stdphite,  (Ci3HgN)2,H2SOg,  is  precipitated  in  yellowish- 
red  or  brownish  needles,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  on  mixing 
solutions  of  sodium  sulphite  and  acridine  hydrochloride,  and  adding 
hydrochloric  acid.^ 

Acridine  Ficrate,  Ci^^,G^^{1^0^^  This  compound  is  ob- 
tained as  a  canary-yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of  minute,  yellow, 
prismatic  needles,  which  melt  with  blackening  at  208°.  It  is 
almost  wholly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  is  partially  decomposed  by 
boiling  water ;  it  is  but  slightly  dissolved  by  alcohol  or  benzene 
«ven  when  boiling.  Acridine  has  been  suggested  byAnschiitz 
(^Ber,,  xvii.  438 ;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind,,  iii.  234)  as  a  suitable 
reagent  for  the  determination  of  picric  acid,  the  hydrochloride  being 
used  as  a  precipitant  for  metallic  picrates,  and  a  solution  of  the  free 
base  in  benzene  for  the  picric  acid  compounds  of  hydrocarbons. 

HtDBOACRIDINB.      DraYDROACBIDINH.       C^H^  \   ^Tj    f  CgH^. 

This  substance  is  formed  (together  with  a  white  substance  in- 
soluble in  alcohol)  by  the  reduction  of  acridine  in  alcoholic  solution 
by  sodium-amalgam.  It  forms  prisms  melting  at  169°,  insoluble 
in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
or  ether.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated unchanged  on  dilution  with  water.     Argentic  and  cupric 

^  Before  adding  acid,  the  liquid  contains  the  compound  C^HgN  NaHSO^, 
whieh  forma  colourless  easily  soluble  prisms. 
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oxides  reconvert  it  into  acridine.     Hydroacridine  is  the  analogae 
of  piperidine  (page  106)  and  tetrahydroquinoline  (page  119). 


Phsnanthbidine. 


f  CeH,.CH:  \\ 


Phenanthridine  is  isomeric  with  acridine,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  phenanthrene  that  acridine  beeirs  to  anthracene  (F  i  c  t  e  t 
and  Ankersmit,  Ber,,  xzii.  3339 ;  Jour,  JSoc.  Chem.  Ind,,  ix. 
280).  It  melts  at  104''  and  boils  about  360''.  Phenanthridine 
presents  the  closest  resemblance  to  acridine,  the  chief  difference 
being  in  its  behaviour  with  reducing  agents,  for,  while  acridine 
yields  on  reduction  a  non-basic  derivative,  phenanthridine  gives  a 
hydro-base,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white  needles 
melting  at  100^  and  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  a  n  i  tr  os- 
amine.  The  mercuro-cihloride  of  acridine  melts  at  225^;  the 
corresponding  compound  of  phenanthridine  at  190°.  On  adding 
sodium  sulphite  to  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  of  acridine,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  reddish-brown  needles  is  produced,  while  phenanthridine 
yields  no  precipitate. 


VEGETABLE  ALKALOIDS. 


Tbb  term  "  alkaloid "  was  oziginally  applied  to  the  varioufi  basic 
principles  existing  naturally  in  plants.  As  the  number  of  known 
animal  bases  increased  in  number,  it  became  necessary  to  describe 
the  plant-bases  as  "  vegetable  alkaloids ''  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  alkaloids  of  animal  origin.  But  with  the  advance  of  synthetical 
chemistry,  and  the  study  of  coal-tar  products,  an  enormous  number 
of  new  bases  were  prepared,  and  the  restriction  of  the  term  alka- 
loid to  the  natural  plant-bases  became  still  more  difficult.  Dis- 
coveries in  recent  years  have  clearly  established  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  plant-bases  are  related  to  pyridine  or  quinoline,  and 
several  of  the  alkaloids  have  been  obtained  by  actual  synthesis  from 
pyridine  or  its  derivatives.  In  other  cases,  such  as  cinchonine 
and  strychnine,  the  actual  synthesis  of  the  alkaloid  h^  not  hitherto 
been  effected,  but  the  relationship  of  the  bases  to  pyridine  and 
quinoline  is  not  less  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
plant-bases  stand  in  much  closer  relation  to  uric  acid  and  the  bases 
found  in  the  animal  organism  than  they  do  to  the  other  plant- 
bases.  Thus  caffeine  and  theobromine  are  undoubtedly  uric  acid 
derivatiTeB,  while  quinine  and  morphine  show  no  relation  to  uric 
acid,  being  evidently  pyridine  derivatives. 

K  b  n  i  g  s  has  proposed  to  restrict  the  term  "  alkaloid  "  to  bases 
belonging  to  the  second  of  these  classes,  and  to  define  alkaloids  as 
**  those  oiganic  bases  found  in  the  plant  kingdom  which  are  pyridine 
derivatives,''  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  proposal  will  gradually 
be  adopted,  at  least  in  effect. 

With  the  exception  of  a  limited  number  of  volatile  alkaloids 
{e,g^  nicotine,  conine,  sparteine),  the  plant-bases  contain  oxygen 
in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  They  are  analogues 
of  ammonia,  not  ammonium  bases ;  that  is,  they  combine  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  other  acids  without  elimination  of 
water. 

The  names  of  the  alkaloids  are  now  usually  made  to  terminate 
in  ine,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  termination  should  be 
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strictly  confined  to  bodies  of  a  basic  nature.^  The  termination  ia 
is  still  employed  for  a  few  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  {e.g.,  morphia), 
and  by  some  American  writers  for  certain  other  alkaloids.  The 
class  of  bodies  known  as  gluco sides — some  of  which  are 
described  in  an  appendix  to  this  chapter,  as,  from  an  analytical 
point  of  view,  they  present  some  similarity  to  the  alkaloids — 
should  receive  names  having  the  termination  in. 

The  true  vegetable  alkaloids  or  plant-bases  are  very  numerous. 
Many  of  them  are  but  imperfectly  known,  while  others  {e.g,, 
morphine,  quinine,  strychnine)  have  been  studied  very  completely. 

The  alkaloids  as  a  class  are  found  in  all  parts  of  plants,  though 
in  some  cases  the  occurrence  of  particular  alkaloids  is  curiously 
restricted  to  certain  portions  of  the  plant.  Similarly,  many  of  the 
alkaloids  have  been  met  with  only  in  plants  of  a  particular  genus 
or  family,  and  in  some  cases  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  a  single 
species.^ 

The  vegetable  alkaloids  are  in  many  cases  intensely  poisonous 
(e,g.,  aconitine,  veratrine,  strychnine),  while  others,  as  the  alkaloids 
of  cofiEee,  cocoa,  and  cinchona  bark,  produce  characteristic  physio- 
logical effects.     The  large  majority  of  them  have  a  bitter  taste. 

With  the  exception  of  the  non-oxygenated  volatile  bases,  nearly 

^  The  misuse  by  chemists  of  the  tennination  ine  has  caused  great  confusion, 
which  its  employment  to  designate  in  definite  commercial  products  has  increased. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  writing  benzt>«,  paratfmtf,  nai>hthaU'7t«  or  gelatine ; 
and  glycerine  is  also  an  undesirable  title.  The  recomineudations  on  nomen- 
clature made  by  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  received. 

^  J.  M.  Ma i  s  c  h  {Pharm.  Jour.  [8],  xxi.  982 ;  from  Amer.  Jour.  Pharmacy) 
states  that  **  among  the  aootyledons  it  is  almost  exclusively  the  class  of  fungi 
which  in  its  different  groups  produces  alkaloids,  quite  distinct,  as  a  rule,  in  com- 
position and  effect,  from  those  generated  within  the  living  tissue  of  phanerogams. 
Such  alkaloids  are  in  nearly  all  cases  confined  to  a  single  species,  genus  or  tribe, 
and  only  in  rare  instances  have  been  met  with  in  several  orders.  Thus 
berberine  exists  in  plants  of  the  RanuTimUuxoe^  Anonacece,  MenisperTnacece, 
Berberidacece,  RuUicece,  and  Leguminosece ;  and  caffeine  in  the  orders  of 
Eubiacece  (coffee),  Temstromiacece  (tea),  Sapindacece  (guarana),  Sterculiacece 
(colo  and  cacao),  and  in  Ilieineas  (mat^,  &c.).  But  colchicine  has  only 
been  observed  in  colchicnm  ;  veratrine  and  jervine  in  veratrum  ; 
piporine  in  certain  peppers;  quinine  and  allied  alkaloids  in 
cinchona  and  remyia ;  strychnine  and  brucine  in  strychnos;  mor- 
phine and  congeners  in  opium,  and  one  or  two  of  these  compounds  also  in 
other  poppies;  sanguinarine  in  a  few  Papaveraeece;  pilocarpine, 
physostigmine,  and  cocaine  (?),  each  only  in  a  single  species; 
aconitine  and  near  relatives  in  several  aconites ;  n  i c o  t i n e  in  species  of 
tobacco,  &c."  The  mydriatic  alkaloids  of  the  Solanacece  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  order. 
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all  the  vegetable  alkaloids  are  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
They  are  in  most  cases  practically  fixed,  though  caffeine  and  a  fiew 
others  may  be  sublimed. 

Many  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  are  powerfully  alkaline  in 
reaction,  neutralise  acids  perfectly,  and  form  well-defined  and 
crystallisable  salts.  In  other  cases  the  basic  character  is  only 
feebly  marked,  no  acetates  existing,  and  even  the  compounds 
with  the  stronger  acids  being  decomposed  by  mere  dilution  with 
water. 

Except  the  volatile  bases,  the  vegetable  alkaloids  are,  with  few 
exceptions  (e.^/.,  curarine,  colchicine),  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  consequently  precipitated,  more  or  less  perfectly,  on 
adding  caustic  potash  or  soda  to  the  solutions  of  their  salta  In 
some  cases  the  precipitated  alkaloid  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
precipitant  The  plant-bases  are  nearly  all  dissolved  by  alcohol 
(except  rhosadine  and  pseudomorphine),  and,  as  a  rule,  with  great 
facility.  The  salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  usually  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  bases  theiilselves,  and,  as  a  rule,  dissolve  also  in 
alcohol  This  is  true  of  the  sulphates  and  other  classes  of  alka- 
loidal  salts,  the  metallic  analogues  of  which  are  not  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Certain  classes  of  double  salts  of  the  alkaloids  (e.^.,  chloro- 
platinates,  mercuro-iodides)  are,  as  a  rule,  very  insoluble  in 
water  (compare  pages  138,  143). 

Solvents  immiscible  with  water  differ  considerably  in  their 
action  on  alkaloids.  The  free  bases  are  for  the  most  part  soluble, 
especially  in  chloroform  and  amy  lie  alcohol,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  alkaloidal  salts  are  insoluble  in  such  menstrua. 
As,  however,  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  of  low  basic  character  are 
decomposed  by  excess  of  water,  the  solutions  of  these  salts  often 
behave  with  immiscible  solvents  in  the  same  manner  as  the  free 
bases  (compare  pages  168,  159). 

Classification  of  Alkaloids. 

The  plant-bases  are  conveniently  studied  in  groups,  as  it  is 
found  that  the  alkaloids  of  a  certain  order  or  family  of  plants 
present  more  or  less  general  resemblance  in  properties  and  com- 
position. Thus  the  various  alkaloids  of  cinchona  bark,  of  opium, 
of  the  aconites,  &c.,  present  close  analogies  among  themselves. 
Other  alkaloids  do  not  readily  admit  of  being  thus  grouped, 
and  when  of  sufficient  importance  will  be  described  in  separate 
flections. 

In  describing  the  plant-bases  the  following  general  arrangement 
will  be  adopted  : — The  general  reactions  and  methods  of  extracting 
and  purifying  alkaloids  as  a  class  will  first  be  considered,  after 
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which  the  existmg  knowledge  of  their  constitution  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  non-oxygenated  volatile  bases  will  then  be  described. 
Then  will  follow  sections  on  the  more  important  saponifiable 
alkaloids,  such  as  the  aconite  and  mydriatic  alkaloids,  and  the 
bases  of  coca.  The  opium  bases  will  be  next  considered,  and  then 
strychnine  and  its  allies.  The  cinchona  bases  will  be  treated  in 
the  next  section,  which  will  be  followed  by  one  on  caifeine  and  its 
aUies.  Such  of  the  alkaloids  as  have  not  been  described  under 
any  of  the  foregoing  classes,  and  which  are  of  sufficient  importance, 
will  then  be  described.  In  an  appendix  to  the  chapter  some  of  the 
more  important  vegetable  bitter  principles  of  non-basic  character 
will  be  shortly  described. 


GENERAL  REACTIONS  OF  ALKALOIDS. 

The  plant-bases  present  more  or  less  general  resemblance  in 
their  behaviour  with  certain  reagents,  and  hence  their  general 
reactions  are  classified  in  the  following  sections. 

Reactions  of  the  Alkaloids  with  Acids. 

As  bodies  of  basic  character,  the  alkaloids  combine  with  acids  to 
form  salts,  which  in  many  cases  are  crystallisable  and  more  or  less 
characteristic.  They  are  mostly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (in- 
cluding the  sulphates),  but  insoluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  <fec 
Certain  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  sufficiently  insoluble  to 
allow  of  the  precipitation  of  the  bases  for  purposes  of  determina- 
tion. Instances  of  this  occur  with  the  picrate  (borberine,  cincho- 
nine,  quinine),  acid  tartrate  (cinchonidine),  hydriodide  (quinidine), 
chromate  (strychnine),  hydroferrocyanide  (strychnine),  periodide 
(quinine,  atropine),  chloroplatinate  (berberine),  aurochloride 
(aconitine),  and  mercuro-iodide  (strychnine,  emetine,  colchicine). 

Titration  of  Alkaloids. — In  their  behaviour  with  indicators 
of  neutrality,  the  alkaloids  present  some  remarkable  differences  of 
behaviour  from  inoiganic  bases.  The  neutral  salts  of  strychnine, 
quinine,  morphine,  codeine,  conine,  nicotine,  and  other  strongly 
basic  alkaloids,  are  without  action  on  litmus,  and  these  alka- 
loids can  be  titrated  with  standard  acid  and  litmus,  just  like 
the  inorganic  bases,  except  that  their  high  combining  weights 
intensify  the  effect  of  the  errors  of  manipulation.  Some  of  the 
feebler  alkaloids,  including  narceine,  narcotine,  and  papaverine, 
have  no  action  on  litmus,  their  salts  behaving  exactly  like  a 
corresponding  amount  of  free  acid. 

The   salts   of   the  alkaloids  with  mineral  acids   are   generally 
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neutral  to  methyl-orange,  which  indicator  can  therefore  be  used 
to  detect  and  determine  any  free  acid  present.^ 

On  phenolphthdlein  the  great  majority  of  the  alkaloids  have 
BO  action.  Hence,  after  neutralising  any  free  acid  with  the  help 
of  methyl-orange,  the  acid  in  combination  with  the  alkaloid 
present  can  in  most  cases  be  ascertained  by  titration  with 
standard  alkali  and  phenol phthalein,  and  where  the  combining 
weight  of  the  alkaloid  is  known  its  amount  can  be  calculated 
from  the  result  of  the  same  titration.  The  alkaloids  to  which 
the  process  is  not  applicable  are,  so  far  as  at  present  known, 
atropine,  homatropine,  hyoscyamine,  hyoscine, 
and,  according  to  P 1  u  g  g  e  {Arch,  Pharm,,  [3],  xxv.  45),  the  volatile 
alkaloids  conine  and  nicotine.  In  the  cases  of  brucine, 
morphine  and  thebaine,  a  red  coloration  is  obtained  somewhat 
before  the  end  of  the  reaction,  but  a  little  experience  is  stated  to 
surmount  this  difficulty.  Morphine  acts  as  an  acid  to  Poirrier's 
sofuble  blue  (CLB),  jwobably  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  two 
hydroxyl  groups  (M.  R.  Engel»  Compt.  Rend.,  cii.  214). 

Lacmoid  has  been  used  by  Van  Itallie  {Analyst,  xiv.  118) 
for  the  titiution  of  certain  alkaloids,  including  atropine,  hyoscy- 
amine and  conine^  the  hydrodilorides  of  which  are  stated  to  be 
neutral  to  this  indicator. 

Bosoiic  add  has  been  employed  by  E.  Dieterich  {Pharm, 
Jour.,  [3],  xrii.  S88)  for  the  determination  of  the  alkaloids  in 
extracts  ol  aconite,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  conium, .  and  nux 
TomicB,  but  his  results  leave  the  value  of  the  indicator  somewhat 
in  doubk 

Many  of  the  alkaloids  are  more  or  less  changed  when  heated 

^  In  titrating  an  alkaloid  with  methyl-orange,  it  is  rarely  convenient  to 
employ  an  aqueous  sedation  of  the  base.  A  solution  of  the  alkaloid  in  proof 
or  rectified  spirit  is  generally  suitable,  and  the  indicator  is  fairly  sensitive 
nnder  such  conditions.  But  when  the  alkaloid  is  much  coloured,  as  is  fre* 
quently  the  case  in  the  assay  of  the  bases  directly  extracted  from  their  sources, 
it  becomes  difficult  or  impossible  to  observe  the  end  of  the  reaction.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  writer  has  overcome  the  difficulty  by  dissolving  the 
alkaloid  in  a  little  ether,  and  placing  the  solution  in  a  small  stoppered 
cylinder,  together  with  a  few  centimetres  of  water,  coloured  with  a  drop  of 
methyl-orange  solution  (1:1000).  On  then  gradually  dropping  in  the  standard 
acid  and  agitating  thoronghly  after  each  addition,  it  is  easy  to  observe  the 
end  of  the  reaction,  as  the  colouring-matter  remains  in  the  upper  ethereal 
stratum,  and  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  red  colour  of  the  aqueous 
liquid.  By  operating  in  this  manner  and  employing  ^  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
author  has  obtained  perfectly  satiafactory  estimations  of  aconitine,  &c.,  even 
when  working  on  as  little  as  0*030  gramme. 
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with  dilute  acids,  in  many  cases  suffering  hydrolysis  (e,g,,  atropine, 
cocaine,  aconitine)  or  being  converted  into  uncrystailisable  isomers 
{e,g,,  quinine,  cinchonine). 

Concentrated  hydrocMoric  acid,  with  application  of  heat,  converts 
certain  of  the  alkaloids  {e,g,,  morphine,  codeine,  aconitine)  into 
the  so-called  apo-bases,  with  loss  of  the  elements  of  water. 
In  other  instances,  one  or  more  methyl-groups  are  split  ofif 
(cocaine,  colchicine).     For  colour-reactions,  see  page  145. 

Concentraied  nitric  acid  oxidises  and  decomposes  the  great 
majority  of  the  alkaloids,  nitro-derivatives  being  formed 
in  many  cases  as  intermediate  products.  In  many  cases,  nitric 
acid  yields  more  or  less  characteristic  colour-reactions  with  the 
alkaloids  (page  146). 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  great  majority  of  the 
alkaloids,  the  change  being  sometimes  accompanied  by  interesting 
colour-reactions  (page  145).  On  applying  heat,  charring  frequently 
ensues.  Strychnine  survives  to  some  extent  a  treatment  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  100% 

m 

Reactions  of  the  Alkaloids  with  Alkalies. 

The  fixed  alkalies,  lime,  baryta,  and  ammonia,  liberate  the 
plant-bases  from  their  salts,  and  as  the  free  bases  have,  as  a 
rule,  but  limited  solubility  in  water,  they  are  commonly  pre- 
cipitated when  the  reagent  is  added  to  their  solutions.  The 
base  usually  appears  as  a  white,  very  bulky  or  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate, often  exhibiting  a  crystalline  appearance,  either  at  once 
or  on  standing.  The  precipitates  are  often  hydrated,  and  some- 
times can  only  be  rendered  anhydrous  with  difl&culty. 

In  some  cases,  the  plant-bases  when  freshly  liberated  from 
solutions  of  their  salts  by  fixed  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or 
ammonia,  are  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Thus  morphine 
and  codeine  dissolve  readily  in  excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
and  slightly  in  ammonia,  and  morphine  is  also  soluble  in  lime 
and  baryta  water.  Quinine,  but  not  other  cinchona  alkaloids, 
dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonia,  and  strychnine  also  to  a  limited 
extent. 

The  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals  react  somewhat  peculiarly 
with  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids.  Few  of  the  alkaloids  form 
carbonates,  so  that  the  precipitates  produced  by  alkali-metal 
carbonates  usually  consist  of  the  free  plant-bases.  But  the 
salts  of  some  alkaloids  are  not  precipitated  at  all  by  potassium 
or  sodium  carbonate  (e.g.,  codeine),  and  others  which  are  thus  pre- 
cipitated are  unaffected  by  bicarbonates  {e,g.,  strychnine,  brucine, 
atropine,  veratrine). 
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A  few  of  the  alkaloids  give  characteristic  colour-reactions  wl^n 
added  to  fused  caustic  potash.^ 

Saponification  of  Alkaloids. 

Many  of  the  alkaloids,  when  boiled  with  a  fixed  alkali,  barytn, 
or  lime,  undergo  hydrolysis,  with  formation  of  a  base  of  less 
complex  constitution,  and  the  salt  of  an  acid  usually  belonging 
to  the  aromatic  series.  The  change  is  strictly  analogous  to  the 
saponification  of  fats  and  ethereal  salts,  and  can  be  effected  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  as  well  as  by  alkalies. 

The  following  equations  represent  the  more  important  cases  of 
saponification  of  alkaloids,  and  show  the  products  of  the  reaction 


in  each  case: — 

Aconltine. 

+ 

H,0 

= 

Aconlne. 

+ 

C7HA 
Benzoic  add. 

PieadftooDitine. 

+ 

HjO 

^^ 

Pseudaconlne. 

+ 

Dimethyl-proto- 
catechaic  acid 
(Yerairio  acid). 

C„H^NOn 

Verairine. 

+ 

HjO 

= 

Yerine. 

+ 

C,HioO, 

Yeratric  acid. 

Calico. 

GeTadlne. 

+ 

HgO 

= 

C„H„N08 

Co  viae. 

+ 

Methyl-crotonio 
acid. 

ChHjjNO, 

Narcotiiie. 

+ 

HjO 

= 

Hydrocotamine. 

+ 

Meoonin. 

Atropine. 

+ 

H,0 

s 

CgH^NO 

Tropine. 

+ 

Tropic  acid. 

Cocaine. 

+ 

HjO 

= 

Benzoyl-ecgonine. 

+ 

CH^O 

Metliyl-alcohoL 

Benzoyl-eogonine. 

+ 

HjO 

^ 

Ecgonine. 

+ 

Benzoic  acid. 

C„H„NO, 

Pipeline. 

+ 

H,0 

=s 

C«H„N 

Piperidine. 

+ 

Ci2llio^4 
Piperic  acid. 

C„Ha,NOs 

Slnapine. 

+ 

2HgO 

= 

Cbollna. 

+ 

Sinapic  acid. 

^  According  to  W.  L  e  n  z  {Zeitschr,  Anal.  CJiem.,  xxv.  29),  out  of  72  alkaloids 
examined,  only  the  following  gave  characteristic  colours  when  fused  with 
caustic  potash,  0'5  milligramme  being  used  in  each  case : — Quinine,  a  grass-green 
and  peculiar  odour;  quinidine,  green,  becoming  yellower  and  fmally  brown; 
dnchonine,  brownish-red  to  violet  with  green  edges,  changing  to  bluish-green; 
dnchonidine,  green,  changing  to  grey ;  cocaine,  greenish-yellow,  turning  to 
blue  and  dirty  red  on  stronger  heating. 
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Oeneral  Precipitants  of  Alkaloids, 

Alkaloids  as  a  class  give  precipitates  with  a  considerable 
number  of  reagents,  especially  compoonds  of  some  of  the  heavy 
metals.  The  three  precipitants  of  most  general  applicability  are, 
perhaps,  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  a  solution 
of  phosphomolybdic  acid  (Somnenchein's  reagent),  and  a  solution 
of  the  double  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium  (Mayers  reagent); 
but  neither  these  nor  any  other  known  reagent  will  precipitate 
every  alkaloid  without  exception.  With  the  exception  of 
tannin,  which  should  be  applied  in  a  strictly  neutral  or  faintly 
alkaline  solution,  the  precipitants  for  alkaloids  should  usually  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  base  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
or  acetic  acid,  but  in  some  cases  (as  in  the  precipitation  of 
certain  picrates)  the  solution  should  be  strongly  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

PiCRio  Acid,  CgHj(N02)8.0H.  Hager^s  Reagent  When  used  as 
a  test  for  alkaloids,  picric  acid  is  best  employed  in  saturated,  cold, 
aqueous  solution  (1  :  100).  The  alkaloidal  solution  should  be 
rendered  distinctly  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  except  in  cases 
where  the  alkaloid  to  be  precipitated  or  sought  for  is  only 
thrown  down  in  neutral  solutions.  The  precipitated  picrates  have 
usually  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  either  crystalline  or  become 
so  after  a  time,  the  forms  in  many  cases  being  characteristic. 

Picric  acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  solutions  (acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid)  of  aniline,  caffeine,  conine,  morphine,  pseudomor- 
phine,  solanine,  theobromine,  or  the  glucosides ;  and  aconitine, 
atropine,  nicotine,  and  veratrine  are  precipitated  in  concen- 
trated solutions  only.  Atropine  and  morphine  are  precipitated 
from  tolerably  concentrated*  neutral  solutions.  Copious  precipitates 
are  produced  by  picric  acid  in  acidulated  solutions  of  berberine, 
colchicine,  delphinine,  emetine,  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  opium 
alkaloids  (except  morphine  and  pseudomorphine),  &c.  Picric 
acid  is  especially  suitable  for  the  precipitation  of  the  cinchona 
alkaloids,  and  Hager  has  devised  a  process  of  assaying  bark 
based  on  that  fact  (see  Assay  of  Cinchona  bark).  Nicotine, 
brucine  and  berberine  may  also  be  conveniently  estimated  by 
picric  acid.  They  should  exist  as  sulphates  in  moderately  acid 
solution,  and  the  picric  acid  be  employed  as  a  cold,  saturated, 
aqueous  solution,  of  which  150  c.c  will  be  necessary  to  precipitate 
1  gramme  of  the  sulphate  of  a  cinchona  alkaloid,  and  twice  aa 
much  for  nicotine  sulphate.  The  following  are  the  limits  of 
dilution  at  which  precipitation  occurs,  and  the  characters  of  the 
precipitates,  according  toT.  G.  Wormley : — 
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Alkaloid. 

Oharacptib  of  PBioiPzrATa. 

Lnnr  of 

FaiOIPITATIOH. 

iricotine,        •       • 
Conine,   •       •       •       . 

Amorphoiu,  ehansring  to  ciystal- 
line  tufts ;  8010010  in  nicotine. 

AmorphooB,  or  liquid  globules  be- 
ooming  onrstaUine;  Boluble  in 
oonine  and  acetic  aoid. 

Amoiphoiu. 

1:40,000 
1:600 

1:600 

Codeine, .       .       •       • 

Amorphoufl. 

1:2,000 

Harceine^       •       • 

Amorphous ;  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

1:6,000 

Btrychnine^    •       • 
Brncine, .       •       •       . 

Amorphous,     quickly     asnnmlng 

characteristic  erystalline  forms. 

Amorphous,  becoming  orystalline. 

1:20,000 
1:10,000 

▲eonSttne^      •      • 

Amorphous;  insoluble  in  ammonia. 

1:6,000 

▲tiopliie,       • 

Yeratrine^ 

Jerrine,  .       .       •       . 

Amorphous,  changing  to  very  ohar- 

aotoristlc     crystiQline    forms ; 

soluble  In  weak  acid,  including 

acetic. 
Amorphous ;  soluble  in  weak  acids, 

induding  acetic. 
Amorphous. 

1:1,000 

1:6,000 
1:1,000 

Qeliwnftifs 

Gelatinous;  soluble  in  exoeas  of 

picric  acid  solution. 
Amoiphons. 

1:1,000 
1:600 

The  alkaloids  may  be  recoyered  from  their  picrates  by  mixing 
the  moist  precipitate  with  sodium  carbonate,  drying  the  mixture, 
and  extracting  with  alcohol;  or  the  picrate  may  be  shaken 
with  ammonia  and  a  suitable  immiscible  solvent. 

Tannic  Acid  precipitates  the  great  majority  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids.  The  precipitates  are  usually  soluble  in  very  weak  acids, 
and  in  ammonia. 

The  tannates  of  aconitine,  brucine,  caffeine,  colchicine,  morphine, 
physostigminc,  and  veratrine  are  dissolved  by  dilute  acetic  acid 
and  tannate  of  quinine  by  somewhat  stronger  acid.  The  tannates 
of  aconitine,  berberine,  (brucine,)  caffeine,  cinchonine,  colchicine, 
narcotine,  papaverine,  thebaine,  solanine,  strychnine,  and  vera- 
trine resist  more  or  less  perfectly  the  action  of  cold  dilute 
bydrochlorio  acid.  The  tannates  of  aconitine,  physostigmine^ 
quinine,  solanine,  and  veratrine  are  not  redissolved  by  cold  dilute 
snlphuric  acid.  Aconitine,  physostigmine,  and  veratrine  are 
completely  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  from  solutions  strongly 
acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  only  partially  from  slightly 
acidulated  solutions. 

An  alkaloid  may  be  recovered  from  its  tannate  by  mixing 
the  moist  precipitate  with  recently  precipitated  lead  carbonate 
or  hydroxide,  drying  the  mixture,  and   boiling   it   with   alcohol 
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or  other  suitable  solvent,  which,  on  evaporation,  will  often  leave 
the  alkaloid  in  a  characteristic  ctystalline  form. 

Phosphomolybdio  Acid.  Sonnenscheins  Reagent,  One  of  the 
most  valuable  general  tests  for  alkaloids,  and  reagent  for  separat- 
ing them  from  foreign  matters,  consists  of  a  solution  of  sodium 
phosphomolybdate  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  prepared  hj  acidulating  a 
warm  solution  of  ordinary  sodium  phosphate  with  nitric  acid,  and 
adding  an  excess  of  ammonium  molybdate  solution.  The  yellow 
precipitate  is  separated,  washed  with  water,  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited  at  a  low  red  heat  till 
all  ammonium  salts  are  volatilised,  the  residue  moistened  with 
nitric  acid,  and  again  ignited.  The  product,  consisting  of  p  h  o  s- 
pho-molybdate  of  sodium,  is  dissolved  in  ten  times  its 
weight  of  a  mixture  of  one  measure  of  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1*42)  with  nine  measures  of  water. 

Sonnenschein's  reagent  gives  yellow,  usually  amorphous,  precipi- 
tates with  nearly  all  alkaloids,  and  as  most  of  the  precipitates  are 
very  insoluble,  a  negative  reaction  with  the  phosphomolybdic  solu- 
tion affords  in  many  cases  a  positive  proof  of  the  absence  of 
alkaloids ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ammonium  salts  and  other  non- 
alkaloidal  bodies  are  also  precipitated  by  Sonnenschein's  reagent. 
The  phosphomolybdates  are  decomposed  by  ammonia,  in  some  cases 
with  production  of  a  white  precipitate  of  the  liberated  alkaloid, 
which  can  usually  be  dissolved  by  agitation  with  a  suitable  solvent, 
e,g.y  chloroform,  ether,  benzene,  amy  lie  alcohol;  but  when  the  alka- 
loid is  readily  oxidisable,  treatment  of  the  phosphomolybdate  with 
ammonia  is  attended  with  the  blue  or  green  coloration  indicative 
of  reduced  molybdic  acid.  This  occurs  in  the  case  of  aconitine, 
aniline,  atropine,  berberine,  codeine,  colchicine,  conine,  morphine, 
nicotine,  physostigmine,  &c.  Where  such  reaction  occurs  the  alka- 
loid is  best  recovered  by  mixing  the  moist  phosphomolybdate 
precipitate  into  a  paste  with  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate,  and 
extracting  with  strong  alcohol. 

Phosphotungstio  Aoid,  ScJieibler'a  Reagent^  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Sonnenschein's  phosphomolybdic  solution,  and  gives 
very  similar  reactions  with  alkaloida  It  is  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 100  parts  of  sodium  tungstate  and  60  to  80  parts  of  sodium 
phosphate  in  500  parts  of  water,  and  adding  nitric  acid  to  acid 
reaction  ;  or  ordinary  sodium  tungstate  may  be  digested  with  half 
its  weight  of  phosphoric  acid  of  1'13  specific  gravity,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  days,  when  phosphotungstic  acid  will  separate  in 
crystals.  Scheibler's  reagent  precipitates  1  :  200,000  solution  of 
stiychnine  and  1  :  100,000  solution   of  quinine.      The  alkaloids 
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may  be  recovered  from  their  phosphotungstates  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  their  phosphomolybdates  (see  above). 

Metaiungstic  Acid,  Silicotungstic  Acid  (R.  G  o  d  e  f  f  r  o  y),  and 
Phosphoantimonic  Acid  (S  c  h  u  1 1  z  e)  have  been  proposed  as  pre- 
cipitants  of  alkaloids,  but  the  advantages  claimed  for  them  have 
not  led  to  their  general  adoption. 

Bromine  dissolved  to  saturation  in  strong  hydrobromic  acid  has 
been  recommended  as  a  general  reagent  for  alkaloids  by  T.  G. 
W  o  r  m  1  e  y.  It  is  probable  that  hydrochloric  acid  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  hydrobromic  acid  without  detriment  to  its  efficacy. 
Womdey^s  Reagent  produces  yellow  amorphous  precipitates  in  solu- 
tions of  many  alkaloids,  and  crystalline  precipitates  with  meconin 
(moderately  strong  solutions),  atropine,  hyoscyamine  and  veratrine, 
the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  precipitate  being  in  each  case 
characteristic.^ 

loDiNB  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  Wagner^s 
Beagent,  yields  reddish  or  red-brown  precipitates  with  nearly 
all  the  alkaloids,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions.  The  precipitates 
are  formed  more  readily  in  solutions  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  when  applied  under  these  conditions  the  reagent  is  in  effect 
iodised  hydriodic  acid.  Excess  of  the  reagent  should  be  avoided. 
The  quantity  used  should  not  be  sufficient  to  colour  the  solution 
yellow.  Precipitation  is  so  general,  and  occurs  in  such  dilute 
solutions,  that  a  negative  reaction  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  absence 
of  ordinaty  alkaloids,  though  precipitation  is  not  conclusive  proof 
of  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid.  The  precipitates  from  aqueous 
solutions  are  usually  amorphous,  though  codeine,  narceine,  and 
strychnine  are  exceptions.  In  alcoholic  solutions  the  precipitates 
are  sometimes  not  formed,  or  are  deposited  very  slowly ;  but  when 
produced,  they  are  often  of  different  character  from  those  yielded 
in  aqueous  solutions,  and  hi  some  cases  are  crystalline.  The  pre- 
cipitates are  mostly  poly-iodides  of  the  alkaloids,  the  formulsB 
in  some  cases  being  very  complex.  Thus  with  quinine  there  is  first 
a  formation  of  BHI,I;  with  more  of  the  reagent,  £HI,I^  is  obtained ; 
while  in  alcoholic  solution,  in  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  and 

^  C.  L.  Blozam  (Chem.  News,  xlvii.  215)  has  pointed  out  that  certain  of 
the  alkaloids  give  characteristic  colour-reactions  when  bromine-water  is  added 
drop  by  drop  to  their  solutions  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Thus,  brucine 
is  stated  to  yield  a  violet  colour,  and  strychnine  the  same  on  boiling ;  narcotine 
a  rose  pink,  and  the  same  with  quinine,  changed  in  the  latter  case  to  the 
characteristic  grass-green  colour  on  adding  ammonia.  With  excess  of  bromine, 
strychnine,  brucine  and  narcotine  readily  give  yellow  precipitates  ;  whilst 
qninine,  morphine  and  cinohonine  are  only  precipitated  with  difficulty  or  from 
strong  solutions. 
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with  an  excess  of  the  reagent^  the  curious  iodo-snlphate  of 
quinine  or  herepathite,  B^,3H2S04,2HI,I^+3  aq.,  is  pro- 
ducecL  Atropine,  strychnine,  berberine,  and  piperine  are  among 
other  alkaloids  giving  characteristic  compounds  with  Wagner's 
reagent  The  alkaloids  may  be  recovered  from  their  polyiodides 
by  treating  the  precipitate  with  sulphurous  acid,  a  sulphite  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  or  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  then  adding  an  alkali 
and  shaking  with  a  suitable  immiscible  solvent.  Treatment  with 
sodium  thiosulphate  ("  hyposulphite "),  avoiding  excess,  is  a  con- 
venient means  of  purifying  the  poly  iodides  from  co-precipitated 
foreign  matter.  The  reduced  solution  is  filtered  and  again  treated 
with  Wagner  s  reagent,  when  the  polyiodide  is  obtained  in  a  con- 
dition of  purity. 

The  strength  of  Wagner  s  reagent  may  vary  within  wide  limits. 
Ordinary  decinormal  solution  of  iodine  is  of  suitable  strength,  or  a 
solution  containing  20  gi'ammes  of  iodine  and  50  of  potassium 
iodide  per  litre  may  be  used. 

PoTAsaio-IoDiDB  OP  Cadmium,  MarmSs  Beageni,  employed  in 
solutions  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  with  alkaloids  pre- 
cipitates which  are  at  first  amorphous,  but  which  subsequently 
become  crystalline.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  excess  of 
the  cadmium  solution. 

PoTASSio-IODiDB  OF  BiSMUTH,  Dragendorjfs  Reagent,  is  best 
made  by  mixing  16  measures  of  the  B.P.  solution  of  citrate  of 
bismuth  with  1  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*16),  and  add- 
ing iodide  of  potassium  equal  in  weight  to  the  hydrochloric  acid 
used  ( J.  G.  T  h  r  e  s  h).  The  resulting  liquid  has  an  orange  colour, 
and  when  added  to  solutions  of  alkaloids,  strongly  acidulated  with, 
sulphuric  acid,  forms  orange-red  precipitates,  whidi  appear  to  be,  in 
most  cases,  wholly  insoluble  in  cold  water.  The  following  are  the 
limits  of  delicacy,  according  to  J.  C.  Thresh  (Pharm.  Jawnk,  [3], 
X.  641,  809) :— Strychnine,  1  in  250,000;  quinine,  1  in  200,000; 
quinidine,  1  in  150,000;  cinchonidine,  1  in  125,000;  narcotine, 
1  in  50,000 ;  brucine  and  aconitine,  1  in  40,000 ;  atropine,  1  in 
25,000;  morphine  and  narceine,  1  in  20,000;  codeine,  1  in 
17,500;  apomorphine,  1  in  12,500;  berberine,  1  in  6000; 
caffeine,  1  in  3000.  (See  also  F.  Mangini,  GazettOy  1882, 
155 ;  JouTTL  Chem.  Soc,,  xlii.  900.) 

Potassio-Mbboubio  Iodidb,  Mayers  Reagent^  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  6*776  grammes  of  dry  crystallised  mercuric  chloride 
and  26  grammes  of  pure  potassium  iodide  separately  in  water, 
mixing  the  solutions  so  obtained,  and  diluting  the  mixture  to 
1  litre.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  ^  normal,  and  of  con- 
venient strength  for   general   use,  though   of   only  one-half  the 
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strength  originally  proposed  by  F.  F.  Mayer^  (Chem.  News,  vii 
159). 

Mayer^B  Solution  precipitates  the  great  majority  of  alkaloids,  and 
in  some  cases  from  veiy  dilnte  solutions.  Applied,  as  it  always 
should  be,  to  solutions  rendered  distinctly  acid  by  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  ammonia  does  not  interfere ;  but  the  solution  to  be 
tested  must  not  be  more  than  slightly  alcoholic,  and  must  not  con- 
tain acetic  acid.  The  precipitates  yielded  by  alkaloids  with 
Mayer's  solution  are  usually  yellowish-white  in  colour,  and  curdy 
or  flocculent.  They  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
acetic  acid,  iodides,  and  sometimes  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent 
Certain  other  organic  matters  besides  alkaloids  are  also  precipitated 
by  Mayer's  solution,  which  therefore  loses  much  of  its  yalue  when 
^plied  to  unpurified  solutions. 

Mayer's  solution  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  means  of  making  an 
approximate  volumetric  determination  of  the  alkaloid  present  in 
a  solution;  but  unfortunately  the  composition  of  many  of  the 
precipitates  obtained  with  it  varies  to  a  serious  extent  with  the 
concentration  of  the  solution,  the  proportion  of  the  acid  present, 
and  the  excess  of  the  reagent. 

With  strychnine,  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  produced  by 
Mayer's  solution  approximates  to  BHIjHgIg ;  with  morphine  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  variable  mixture  of  B(HI)^,(Hgl2)8  and  B(HI)g,(Hgl2)3; 
while  with  quinine  the  precipitate  is  not  far  from  the  composition 
B2(HI)g,(Hgl2)3.  These  formulsB  refute  the  statement  made  by 
Mayer,  and  reproduced  by  various  writers,  that  the  precipitates  are 
of  definite  composition,  containing  either  1,  2,  or  3  molecules  of 
the  base.  It  has  been  proved  by  Lyons  that  the  precipitates 
nearly  always  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  mercury  (often 
less  than  three-fourths)  than  has  been  assumed  to  be  present  in 
them.  The  subject  has  also  been  investigated  by  A.  B.  P  r  e  s  c  o  1 1 
(Chem.  NewB,  xlv.  114,  123). 

If  Mayer's  reagent  be  added  tiU  precipitation  ceases,  there  will 
always  be  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent  present.  This  excess  bears 
a  relation  to  the  dilution  of  the  liquid,  and  the  more  dilute  the 
solution,  the  larger  the  volume  of  Mayer's  solution  requisite  to 

^  A.  B.  Prescott  has  pointed  ont  (Chem,  News,  xlv.  114,  123)  that  the 
proportiottfl  of  mercuric  and  potiuritiin  iodide  used  in  making  Mayer's 
golation  ooiraspond  to  HgI,+6KI,  which  might  be  sapposed  to  react  to  form 
2£I,HgI,+2EI+2KGl ;  bat  the  reactions  of  the  solntion  point  rather  to  the 
fonnnla  KI»HgI,+aKI  +  2KCL  Nevertfaelesa,  the  proportion  of  potsasiam 
iodide  cannot  be  greatly  redimed  withoat  precipitation  of  mereorio  iodide ;  bat  a 
pennanent  solution  can  be  obtained  with  mercario  chloride,  potaaainm  iodide, 
and  potaaainm  bromide,  oaad  in  the  proportion  indicated  by  the  fonnnla 
HgClj+4KI  +  KBr. 
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effect  complete  precipitation.  Hence,  in  order  to  render  titration 
with  Mayer  8  solution  of  any  value,  it  is  essential  that  the  solutions 
operated  on  shall  he  nearly  of  uniform  strength,  and  that  the  re- 
agent he  added  in  exactly  the  same  manner. .  It  is  further  desir- 
able, whenever  possible,  to  make  an  experiment,  side  by  side  with 
the  alkaloidal  solution,  with  a  known  weight  of  the  same  alkaloid 
in  a  state  of  purity,  so  as  to  avoid  all  assumption  as  to  the  be- 
haviour of  the  volumetric  solution  with  the  alkaloid  in  question. 

The  following  is  the  usual  method  of  performing  the  titration 
of  an  alkaloid  with  Mayer's  solution  : — The  solution,  which  should 
be  distinctly  acidulated,  and  contain,  as  a  rule,  0*5  per  cent, 
of  the  alkaloid,  is  treated  with  Mayer's  solution  as  long  as  a  dis- 
tinct precipitate  is  produced.  As  there  is  no  definite  end-reaction, 
and  no  satisfactory  indicator  has  been  as  yet  devised,^  it  is  neeessary 
to  filter  a  portion  of  the  solution  to  ascertain  if  the  precipitation  is 
complete.  A  minute  filter,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  sup- 
ported on  a  ring  of  platinum-wire,  may  be  used.  A  drop  or  two  of 
the  filtered  liquid  ^  is  placed  on  black  glass,  or  on  ordinary  glass  on 
black  paper,  and  a  drop  of  the  volumetric  solution  added  from  the 
burette,  when  the  faintest  turbidity  will  be  readily  perceived.  Before 
the  end  of  the  titration,  all  the  trial-filters  and  test-drops  are  re- 
turned to  the  solution  containing  the  main  quantity  of  the  precipitate. 

The  end  of  the  reaction  is  the  point  at  which  the  Mayer's 
solution  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  before  this  point  is  reached,  a  condition  of  equilibrium  is 
attained,  in  which  the  solution  is  liable  to  be  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  either  alkaloidal  solution  or  the  mercury  reagent. 

A.  B.  Lyons  has  investigated  the  behaviour  of  various  alka- 
loids with  Mayer's  solution,  noting  the  effect  of  concentration  and 
the  volume  of  the  reagent  required  to  precipitate  completely  a 
definite  weight  of  alkaloid;  in  addition,  the  volume  required  to 
produce  an  apparent  excess  of  the  mercury  reagent  (so  that  the 
liquid  would  give  a  precipitate  with  more  of  the  alkaloidal  solu- 
tion) ;  and  also  the  actual  excess  of  Mayer's  solution  used,  as  esti- 
mated from  the  quantity  of  mercury  present  in  the  solution. 

Lyon's  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  reproduced  from 
his  Manual  of  Pharmaceidical  Assaying.  The  mercurial  solution  was 
^  normal,  and  O'l  gramme  of  alkaloid  was  employed  in  each  case  : — 

1  F.  F.  Mayer  proposed  to  ascertain  the  excess  of  the  reagent  by  titrating 
back  with  standard  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  without  filtering,  using  potas- 
sinm  chromate  as  an  indicator.  As  pointed  out  by  Lupin  ski,  the  sug- 
gestion ignores  the  accumulation  of  chlorides  and  iodides  in  the  solution,  as  also 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  precipitates  react  but  slowly  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

•  A  convenient  form  of  filter- tube  for  the  purpose  has  l>een  described  by 
F.  C.  J.  Bird  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [8],  xvii.  826). 
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Alkaloid. 


AcMiitiiie^ 
Atropine, 


Berberfoe, 


»» 


BnudiM, 


M 
II 


Cbichonidlne, 


dachoniiiey 


n 
>t 
»* 

ft 

M 


'  Coeaina, 

I      ;. 

I  Ccdchicine, 

n 

I        •; 
Kne&ie, 

fi 


G«isemiiie, 

Hydrastine, 
If 

Hfoecyamine 
Morphine, 

Pilocarpine, 

Qflintne, 

t« 

Sdjchnind, 
»f 
»f 


Solntlon. 

Yolame  of  Bea 
in  C.U 

kgent 

Weight  of 

Alkaloid 

precipitated 

Weight  of 

Fresh 
Precipitate 

after 
drying  at 

100' C. 

Condition. 

Strength. 

For 

apparent 

exoeia. 

Foroom- 
pleteor*- 
eipUMton. 

Vied 

in 
axoeiB. 

by  Ice.  of 
Heagent 

••• 

1:200 

••• 

71 

SO 

0141 

•180-190 

*•• 

1:200 

7-0 

181 

80 

■0077 

•216--220 

•  •■ 

1:400 

6-0 

14-0 

8-5 

•0072 

•  •• 

••« 

1:600 

6-0 

16-0 

80 

•0067 

•192--200 

1                  ■•• 

1:200 

■  •• 

3-8 

••• 

•0268 

«•« 

1 

I                  ••• 

1:400 

•  •• 

8-9 

•  ■• 

■0267 

•  •• 

1 

1:000 

•  •• 

4-6 

••• 

0218 

•90&--216 

Nearly 

1:200 

*•■ 

8-0 

1-7 

0126 

■•• 

neutraL 

Nearly 

1:400 

••• 

8-8 

•  •• 

0114 

••• 

neotraL 

Add. 

1:400 

••• 

9-8 

•*• 

O102 

••• 

Nearly 

1:600 

••• 

9-2 

•  •• 

O109 

•• 

neutraL 

•  •• 

1:100 

12-4 

18-8 

lO 

■0078 

••• 

•  »• 

1:200 

12-4 

18-6 

0-7 

•0074 

•880-'876 

••• 

1:200 

•  •• 

U-6 

20 

■0064 

•  •• 

*•• 

1:100 

••• 

12-8 

0-8 

-0078 

•  •• 

•  p  • 

1:100 

•  •« 

140 

1-2 

•0072 

•  •» 

NeatraL 

1:200 

7-9 

10-8 

•  •• 

■0093 

•888--846 

Add. 

1:200 

8-0 

14-2 

•  •• 

•0071 

•  •• 

NeatraL 

1:400 

8-0 

12-4 

2-4 

-0082 

••• 

Add. 

1:400 

9-6 

14-18 

•  •• 

■007  to -0066 

•  •• 

■  ■  • 

1:200 

•  •• 

12-8 

«•• 

•0078 

•846 

•  •• 

1:400 

10-0 

14-4 

40 

•0009 

•t« 

•  ■• 

1:600 

•  •• 

16-0 

6-2 

•0068 

••• 

•  •• 

1:200 

«'2 

9-2 

•  •• 

O109 

•160 

•  •• 

1:400 

4-2 

114 

••• 

•0088 

■•• 

■  •• 

1:600 

6-0 

12-6 

••* 

•0080 

••• 

•  •• 

1:800 

4-0 

14-6 

•  •• 

■0067 

<•• 

•  ■• 

1:200 

8-0 

9-4 

0-4 

O106 

•866 

•  •• 

1:400 

8-8 

iO-2 

lO 

•0098 

••• 

«•« 

1:600 

... 

10-6 

OO 

■0094 

•  •• 

••• 

1:200 

5-8 

10-4 

•  •• 

•0096 

•186- ^200 

•  •* 

1:400 

6-6 

12-0 

••• 

-0084 

■  •• 

•  •« 

1:200 

•  ■• 

7-4 

••• 

0185 

•200- -210 

•  »• 

1:400 

•  ■• 

80 

•  •« 

0126 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1:600 

•  •• 

8-4 

•  •• 

-0119 

•  ■  • 

•«• 

1:200 

•  •• 

8-6 

•  ■• 

0116 

•220- •260 

•  «« 

1:200 

70 

401 

•  •• 

0128 

•190- -240 

•  •• 

1:400 

•  •■ 

80 

OO 

Olio 

•  >• 

■  •  • 

1:200 

4-8 

16-8 

•  •• 

O060 

-840- -860 

•  ■• 

1:200 

•  •  • 

aoo 

•  •« 

O050 

•  •• 

NeutraL 

1:200 

11-6 

10-4 

••• 

•0061 

•  •• 

Acid. 

1:200 

12-4 

180 

••• 

■0066 

-810--886 

■  «• 

1:400 

12-8 

16-8 

•  •• 

■0060 

■  •• 

■  ■• 

1:600 

12-2 

20O 

•  •• 

<i050 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

1:200 

•  •• 

110 

OO 

•0091 

•260- -276 

NeutraL 

1:400 

11-6 

120 

•  •• 

O084 

•  •■ 

Add. 

1:400 

11-6 

12-2 

•  •• 

■0062 

••• 

•  «■ 

1:600 

11-2 

HO 

OO 

•0087 

••■ 

From  a  study  of  this  tatle  by  Lyons,  it  appears  that  while  a 
notable  excess  of  the  reagent  is  generally  needed  to  effect  com- 
plete precipitation,  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  is  in  many  cases 
considerably  below  the  amount  indicated  by  theory.  Better  results 
in  this  respect  are  obtainable  by  allowing  the  liquid  with  the  sus- 
pended precipitate  to  stand  for  some  time.  Lyons  states  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  atropine  precipitate  becomes  dense 
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and  crystalline,  and  in  part  adheres  to  the  beaker,  in  which  it  can 
be  washed  by  decantation,  dried,  and  weighed,  the  amount  thus 
found  falling  little  short  of  the  theoretical  weight  of  0'245 
gramme  for  0*100  of  alkaloid. 

The  following  data  showing  the  behaviour  of  alkaloids  with 
Mayer's  solution  are  tabulated  from  the  descriptions  of  D  rag  en- 
d  0  r  f  f  {Plant-Analysis  and  Analyse  Ohimique  de  qudques  Drogttea 
Actives) : — 


MiUi. 

Corrsetion 

Alkaloid. 

DUution 
qf  Solu- 
tion. 

grams 

qfAlkOr 

laid 

Ppted. 

by  Ice. 

for  Solu- 
bility. 
Mgrms. 
for  10  aa 
Filtrate. 

Conditions  of 
Preeipitation. 

Aconltlne,     . 

•  •• 

18-45 

0-6 

Dragendorff. 

••• 

Pseadaconittiie^  . 

•  •• 

19-4 

n 

•  •• 

Atropine,     . 

1:«X) 

4-85 

fi 

\  Ample  time  required 
/    for  precipitation. 

II            •       • 

1:880 

4  14 

0*6 

n 

HyoBcyamlne, 

1:200 

8-40 

f» 

•  •• 

Emitine, 

■  ■• 

9-46 

„ 

•  •  • 

Oontne, 

1:200 

e-25 

ti 

\IWntly    acid    only. 
/    KCi  present 

II             •       • 

•  •« 

2-10 

Mayer. 

Nicotine, 

••• 

2-02 

Dragendorff. 

/Sd.   itrongly  adda- 
\    lated. 

strychnine,  • 

•  •• 

8-85 

ft 

•  •■ 

Bruc(ne, 

••• 
•  •• 

8-80 
9-86 

^Swidorff.  }  So'-  '•ta«y«ld  onlj. 

11             •       • 
Colchicine,   . 

i:*ibo 

11-66 
16-86 

K.dor«.  }*»-'*'»'W'y"««- 

Morphine,     . 

•  •• 

10-00 

n                                        ••• 

Narcotine,    . 

•  •• 

10-fi5 

„                                                                               M* 

Veratrine,     . 

•  •• 

14-80 

0-7 

Maaing.           ^ 

II            •       • 

•  •■ 

18-60 

•  •  • 

Mayer.               Slightly    aoid    aolu- 
Maaing.           f    tton. 

Sabadilline,  . 

•  •  • 

18-70 

0-6 

Sal^trine,     . 

•  •• 

16-68 

0-4 

,1 

j 

Phyaostiginlne,    . 

••• 

6-87 

1-0 

II 

Berberlne,    . 

#•• 

21-26 

««• 

Beach. 

Chelidonine, 

•  •• 

8-37 

•  •» 

Maaing. 

Sangainarine, 

••• 

7-42 

■  •• 

99 

QninlnA, 

*•• 

6-40 

•  •• 

•  «• 

Cinchonlne,  . 

•  •• 

6-10 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Hereth  (Pharm,  Eecord,  1886,  page  209)  has  proposed  an 
improved  method  of  operating  with  Mayer's  solution,  which  allows 
time  for  the  precipitate  to  fully  form.  A  number  of  equal  portions 
of  the  solution  to  be  tested  are  treated  with  volumes  of  the  mercurial 
solution,  regularly  increasing  by  0*1  cc,  and  allowed  to  stand  eight 
or  ten  hours.  Trial-portions  of  each  mixture  are  then  removed 
and  tested  with  two  drops  of  Mayer's  solution,  when  a  particular 
mixture  will  be  found  to  have  the  mercurial  solution  in  slight 
excess,  while  in  the  previous  mixture  it  is  deficient.  Obviously, 
the  true  amount  lies  between  the  two,  and  it  is  easy  to  ascertain 
the  exact  volume  required 

Strychnine  and  quinine  are  among  the  alkaloids  yielding  the 
most  insoluble  precipitates  with  Mayer's  solution.     With  atropine 
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and  morphine  the  reaction  id  far  less  delicate,  and  caffeine  and 
theobromine  are  not  precipitated  at  all. 

Mercurio  Ghloridb,  I^Clg,  gives,  with  certain  alkaloids,  precipi- 
tates of  which  the  crystalline  form  or  melting-point  is  character- 
istic. As  a  rule,  the  precipitates  have  the  constitution  B2H2HgCl4, 
and  are  less  insoluble  than  those  produced  by  Mayer  s  reagent. 

AuBio  Ghloridb,  AuCl^,  gives  yellow  precipitates  of  alkaloidal 
aurochlorides  or  chloraurates  with  hydrochloric  acid 
solutions  of  many  of  the  alkaloids.  The  double  salts  precipitated 
are  often  very  insoluble.  They  usually  contain  B,HCl^uC]g  or 
BHAuCl^,  though  this  formula  is  not  without  exception.  Auric 
chloride  has  the  advantage  that  ammoniimi  salts  and  the  simpler 
amides  are  not  precipitated  by  it ;  but  the  precipitates  are  unstable, 
the  yellow  colour  in  many  cases  rapidly  changing  to  reddish 
brown,  while  the  sapematant  liquid  occasionally  acquires  an  intense 
red  colour. 

Platinio  Ghloridb,  PtGl^,  is  a  useful  reagent  for  many  alkaloids, 
with  the  hydrochlorides  of  which  it  combines  to  form  chloro- 
platinates  or  platinochlorides.  In  some  instances, 
these  double  salts  have  the  formula  BH^PtGl^,  and  in  other  cases 
they  contain  B2H2PtGl^  while  in  a  few  instances  more  complex 
formulfiB  have  been  attributed  to  them.  It  is  sometimes  stated 
that  the  alkaloids  containing  N^  in  the  molecule  form  chloro- 
platinates  of  the  first  formula,  while  in  the  case  of  bases  having 
only  one  atom  of  nitrogen  the  platinum  salts  contain  two  atoms 
of  alkaloid;  in  other  words,  that  the  ratio  of  N:Pt  is  con- 
stantly as  2 : 1.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  for 
alstonine,  gelsamine,  aspidoepermine,  paytine,  strychnine,  pilo- 
carpine, and  numerous  other  bases  containing  N^  agree  with  the 
opium  bases,  berberine,  cevadine,  atropine,  and  others  containing  K 
in  forming  platinum  salts  of  the  formula  B^HgPtGl^  In  addition, 
many  of  the  cinchona-bases  form  platinum  salts  of  both  series. 

The  chloroplatinates  of  the  alkaloids  vary  in  colour  from  pale 
yellow,  through  orange  and  red,  to  brownish  red  They  are 
mostly  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  are  usually  formed 
as  precipitates  on  adding  platinic  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the 
alkaloid  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  similar  behaviour 
of  potash  and  ammonia  diminishes  the  value  of  the  test.  Xanthine, 
caffeine,  colchicine  and  pelletierine  are  among  the  alkaloids  not 
precipitated.  Of  the  rest,  the  chloroplatinates  of  quinine,  cin- 
chonine,  morphine  and  strychnine  are  among  those  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  melting-points  of  the  alkaloidal 
chloroplatinates  are  often  characteristic. 

PoTAsaiTTM    Pbbma^ganatb,    KMuO^,    produces    characteristic 
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reactions  with  certain  of  the  alkaloids.  Beckurts  and  List 
have  examined  the  behaviour  of  a  number  of  them,  by  add- 
ing a  decinormal  solution  of  the  reagent,  drop  by  drop,  to  a 
cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  of  the  base. 
Immediate  reduction  of  the  permanganate,  with  separation  of 
brown  manganese  oxide,  was  observed  with  the  hydrochlorides  of 
quinine,  cinchonidine,  cinchonine,  cinchonamine,  brucine,  veratrine, 
colchicine,  conine,  nicotine,  aconitine,  physostigmine,  codeine,  and 
thebaine.  The  solutions  of  atropine,  hyoscyamine,  pilocarpine, 
berberine,  piperine,  and  strychnine  were  coloured  red,  the  reagent 
being  only  gradually  reduced. 

With  morphine  hydrochloride  the  permanganate  produced  a 
white  crystalline  precipitate  of  oxydimorphine,  which,  when  filtered 
off  and  dried,  could  be  recognised  by  its  characteristic  reactions. 
Apomorphine  hydrochloride  immediately  reduced  the  reagent,  with 
production  of  an  intense  green  colour. 

On  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  narceine  hydrochloride 
a  reddish  precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  which  is  very  stable 
in  the  cold  and  in  the  absence  of  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  is 
decomposed  on  heating  or  by  addition  of  more  permanganate. 
Solutions  of  papaverine  hydrochloride,  and  of  narcotine  if  diluted 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  at  first  behave  similarly ;  but  the  precipi- 
t  ites  are  much  less  stable  than  narceine  permanganate,  and  soon 
discolour  and  decompose  with  separation  of  brown  manganese  oxide. 

F.  Geisel  (Phami.  Zeit,  1886,  p.  132)  has  pointed  out  that 
cocaine  gives  a  comparatively  stable  permanganate,  which  forms  a 
purple-violet  precipitate  of  characteristic  microscopic  appearance. 
The  precipitate  forms  only  slowly  in  dilute  solutions,  and  under- 
goes gradual  decomposition. 

Colour-Reactions  of  Alkaloids. 

Many  of  the  alkaloids  give  brilliant,  and  in  some  cases 
characteristic,  colorations  when  treated  with  appropriate  reagents. 
When  possible,  the  reaction  should  be  compared  with  that 
yielded  by  the  pure  alkaloid  treated  side  by  side  with  the 
sample.  The  reagents  which  have  been  proposed  as  colour-tests 
for  alkaloids  are  very  numerous,  and  have  not  always  been  chosen 
or  applied  with  discretion,  nor  with  a  due  regard  to  purity. 
The  colour-reactions  may  be  classified  as : — (1)  Those  produced 
by  dehydrating  agents,  such  as  strong  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,    and   zinc  chloride;^   (2)  those  given  by   oxidising  agents 

^  In  tiBing  zinc  chloride,  Czumpelitz  directs  that  the  substance  to  be 
examined  should  be  first  carefully  dried,  moisteued  with  a  solution  of  1  gramme 
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not  of  themselves  yielding  colours,  such  as  nitric  acid,  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  bleaching  powder;  or  sulphuric  acid  and  oxidising 
agents,  such  as  potassium  chlorate,  perchlorate,  and  perman- 
ganate; (3)  those  given  by  oxidising  agents  which  themselves 
yield  a  coloured  product  by  reduction,  such  as  iodic  acid  and 
reagents  containing  chromic,  molybdic^  tungstic,  and  vanadic  acids ; 
(4)  and  colorations  produced  by  certain  special  reagents,  such  as 
ferric  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,^  &c. 

As  a  rule,  the  best  method  of  observing  the  colour-reaction 
of  an  alkaloid  is  to  apply  a  drop  of  the  reagent  by  means  of  a 
pipette  or  glass  rod  to  a  minute  fragment  of  the  solid  alkaloid 
placed  on  a  porcelain  plate  or  in  a  flat  porcelain  dish.  An 
alkaloidal  residue  obtained  by  the  evaporation  in  a  porcelain 
capsule  of  an  alcoholic,  ethereal,  chloroformic  or  other  solution 
may  be  very  conveniently  employed  for  observing  colour-reactions. 

Fused  Caustic  Potash  gives  a  few  interesting  colour-reactions 
with  alkaloids  (see  foot-note,  page  133). 

Concentrated  Hydrochloric  Acid  gives  colour-reactions  with 
a  few  alkaloids.  Thus,  reddish  colours  are  yielded  with  physo- 
stigmine,  sabadilline,  sabatrine,  veratrine,  and  veratro'idine ;  and 
a  yellow  with  thebaine.  On  addition  of  chlorine-water  after 
hydrochloric  acid,  berberine  gives  a  red  colour.  Nicotine  yields 
an  amorphous  hydrochloride  and  conine  a  crystalline  salt,  on  evapo- 
rating the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid  gives  colour-reactions  with  a 
number  of  alkaloids,  the  coloration  varying  with  the  degree  of 
heat  applied.  The  following  reactions  have  been  observed  when 
the  acid  is  dropped  on  to  the  solid  alkaloid,  without  applying 
heat : — No  colour^  or  a  faint  straw  tint  only,  is  yielded  by 
pure  aconitine,  atropine,  caffeine,  chelonidine,  cinchonidine,  cocaine, 
codeine,  hyoscine,  hyoscyamine,  gelsemine,  morphine  (purple  to 
brown  on  warming),  nicotine,  pilocarpine,  quinine,  quinidine, 
staphisagrine,  strychnine,  and  theobromine.  Yellovnsh  colorations 
are  given  by  colchicine,  gnoscopine,  jervine,  and  by  many  other 
alkaloids  in  presence  of  impurities.  Rf^ddish  colours  are  pro- 
duced   either   immediately   or   gradually,   with   impure  aconitine, 

melted  zinc  chloride  in  30  cc.  of  water,  and  dried  again.  If  thus  treated, 
strychnine  takes  a  scarlet  colour,  thebaine  a  yellow,  narceine  an  ollve>green, 
delphinii)e  a  red-brown,  berberine  a  yellow,  veratrine  a  red,  quinine  a  pale 
yellow,  digitalin  a  maroon,  salicin  a  violet-red,  santonin  a  violet-blue,  and 
cubebin  a  purple.  The  presence  of  brucine  prevents  the  coloration  of  strych- 
nine, the  tinge  produced  being  a  dirty  yellow  {Giomale  Farm.  Chim.  ;  Jour. 
Ckem.  Socj  xlii.  840). 
^  Information  respecting  this  test  will  bo  found  under  " m or ph i  n  e." 
VOL.  III.  PART  II.  K 
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apomorphine,  bracine  (pale  rose),  cocaine  (impure),  conine  (pale 
red),  gelsemine  (impure),  meconidine,  narceine  (changing  to  black), 
narcotine  (yeUowiah-red,  changing  to  violet  and  blue),  physostig- 
mine,  rhcdadine,  sabadilline,  sabatrine,  solanine,  taxine,  thebaine^ 
Teratrine,  and  veratroidine.  Bluish  colorations  are  yielded  by 
ciyptopine,  curarine  (after  a  time),  and  papaverine.  Oreeniah  colours 
are  given  by  beberine,  berberine,  emetine  (brownish  to  green), 
piperine,  pseudomorphine,  and  sometimes  by  rhoeadine. 

Some  characteristic  changes  of  colour  can  be  obtained  by 
gradually  warming  the  capsule  in  which  the  test  is  being  made, 
by  placing  it  over  a  small  beaker  of  boiling  water.  The  ultimate 
result  is  usually  browning  and  charring  of  the  alkaloid,  but  the 
intermediate  reactions  are  often  of  value. 

Many  substances  besides  alkaloids  give  more  or  less 
brilliant  colour-reactions  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  red 
colorations  (often  of  a  brilliant  hue)  are  obtained  with  amygdalin, 
columbin,  cubebin,  elaterin,  hesperidin,  phloridzin,  populin,  salicin, 
sarsapariUin,  senagin,  smilacin,  syringin,  and  many  varieties  of 
^nniini 

In  applying  sulphuric  add  as  a  colour-test  for  alkaloids,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  nitric  acid,  often  present  as  an  impurity,  greatly  modifies  the 
colorations  produced  by  many  of  the  alkaloids.  Thus,  if  the 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  (without  applying  heat)  be  followed 
by  the  addition  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  nitric  acid  (at  the 
end  of  a  glass  rod  drawn  out  to  a  point),  or  a  minute  fragment 
of  solid  potassium  nitrate,  the  following  reactions  will  be  ob- 
tained ;  ^  No  colour  with  atropine,  caffeine,  cinchonidine,  cin- 
chonine,  nicotine,  pilocarpine,  quinidine,  quinine,  staphisagrine, 
strychnine,  or  theobromine ;  red  coloration  with  brucine,  curarine, 
narcotine  (reddish  violet  or  blood-red),  physostigmine,  sabadilline, 
thebaine,  and  veratrine  (gradual  change  to  cherry-red).  Special 
and  peculiar  changes  of  colour  are  produced  by  morphine,  codeine, 
and  colchicine,  and  are  described  in  the  respective  sections  on 
these  alkaloids. 

Strong  Nitric  Acid,  of  1*40  to  1*42  specific  gravity,  gives 
more  or  less  characteristic  colour-reactions  with  a  number  of  alka- 
loids.    A  drop  of  the  acid  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  glass 

^Erdmann  applies  this  test  by  mixing  6  drops  of  nitric  acid  of  1*25 
specific  gravity  with  100  cc  of  water,  and  adding  10  drops  of  the  dilate 
add  so  obtained  to  20  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid.  From  8  to  10  drops 
of  the  solution  so  prepared,  or  Brdmarm*s  Heageni,  is  added  to  1  or  2  milli- 
grammes of  the  solid  to  be  tested,  and  the  colour  observed  after  20  to  dO 
minutes. 
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rod  to  a  minute  fragment  of  the  alkaloid,  or  to  a  residne  left  on 
evaporating  a  solution  on  white  porcelain.  No  coloration  is  yielded 
by  aconitine  (when  pure),  atropine,  cafTeine,  cinchonidine,  cincho- 
nine,  conine,  gelsemine  (impure,  greenish),  quinidine,  quinine, 
strychnine,  or  theobromine.  Tdlotoish  colours  are  obtained  with 
impure  aconitine  (colour  varies  from  yellow  to  red  and  brown), 
codeine  (orange-yellow),  morphine  (yellow  to  red),  narceine,  narco* 
tine,  papaverine  (orange),  piperine  (orange),  rhosadine,  sabadilline 
(yellow),  thebaine,  and  veratrine.  Bed  shades  are  produced  by 
impure  aconitine  (colour  varies  from  yellow  to  red  and  brown), 
apomorphine,  beberine  (red  to  red-brown),  berberine  (red-brown), 
brucine  (blood-red),  papaverine  (orange-red),  pseudomorphine 
(orange-redX  ^^d  pbysoetigmine  (gradually).  Gelsemine  yields  a 
deep  bluish  green  residue  on  evaporation.  Blue  colours  are  said 
to  be  given  by  colchicine  and  solanine ;  and  by  the  glucosides 
igosfcrin  and  syringin. 

SuLPHOVOLTBDio  AoiD,  Frokd^s  Seageni,  affords  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  oxidation-tests  for  alkaloids ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in' mind  that  the  colours  produced  are  in  great  measure 
those  of  the  lower  oxides  of  molybdenum,  and  that  various  other 
bodies  besides  alkaloids  readily  reduce  molybdic  acid  with  forma- 
tion of  these  coloured  oxides.  The  reagent  itself,  if  strongly 
heated,  acquires  a  blue  coloration  from  reduction  of  the  molybdic 
acid.  Fri^hde's  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  5  milligrammes  of 
molybdic  acid  or  molybdate  of  ammonium  in  each  1  cc  of  strong 
salf^uric  acid.  No  colour  is  produced  with  atropine,  caffeine, 
dnchonidine)  cinchonine,  conine,  delphinine,  hyoscine,  hyoscyamine, 
nicotine,  strychniney  or  theobromine.  Yellotowh  colorations  are 
given  by  aconitine,  colchicine,  and  piperine.  Beddish  shades  of 
colour  are  produced  by  brucine,  emetine  (red,  changing  to  green), 
narceine  (red,  changing  to  blue),  sabadilline  (reddish  violet),  solanine, 
thebaine  (orange),  and  veratrine  (gradual  production  of  a  cherry-red 
colour).  Bluish  colours  are  given  by  codeine  (gradual  production  of 
deep  blue),  morphine  (violet-blue,  then  dirty  green,  changing  to 
deep  blue),  narceine  (yellowish  brown,  changing  to  red  and  blue), 
staphisagrine,  (violet-brown).  Qreemah  colorations  are  produced 
by  apomorphine  (green  to  violet),  beberime  (brown-green),  ber- 
berine (brown-green),  emetine  (red,  changing  to  green,  and  turned 
l^ue  by  hydrochloric  acid),  quinine  (pale  green),  and  quinidine 
(pale  green). 

Of  non-alkaloidal  bodies,  eolocynthin  gives  slowly  a  cherry-red 
colour;  elaterin,  a  yellow;  phloridzin,  gradually,  blue;  populin, 
violet ;  salicin,  violet  to  cherry-red ;  and  syringin,  a  blood-red  to 
violei-red  coloration. 
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SuLPHOVANADic  AoiD  hos  been  recommended  by  F.  K  u  n  d  r  A  t 
{Clieni,  Zeii.,  xiii.  265;  Jour,  Soc,  Cheni,  Ind.^  viii.  421)  as  a 
colour-test  for  alkaloids.  The  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
01  gramme  of  ammonium  vanadate  in  10  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  stated  to  give  the  following  reactions,  many  of  which 
are  due  to  the  production  of  the  coloured  lower  oxides  of  vanadium, 
and  hence  are  likely  to  vary  with  the  proportions  of  the  reagent 
and  alkaloid  employed.  No  coloration  is  produced  by  cafiTeine  or 
nicotine.  Brovm  by  aconitine  (light  coflfee-brown),  codeine  (greenish 
brown,  becoming  darker),  morphine,  narceine  (changing  to  dirty 
bluish  violet,  then  gradually  reddish  brown),  piperine  (intense  red- 
dish brown  to  black),  kairine  (dirty  pink,  quickly  changing  to  dirty 
light  brown  and  brownish  green),  solanine  (coffee-brown,  changing 
at  the  edge  to  purple  and  in  the  centre  to  dirty  green,  and  very 
gradually  becoming  an  intense  violet  jelly).  Red  colorations  are 
given  by  atropine  (changing  to  yellowish  red  and  yellow),  brucine 
(intense  blood-r^d,  gradually  fading),  narcotine  (blood-red  or 
purple),  and  veratrine  (brownish  red,  changing  to  reddish  violet). 
Yellowish  or  orange  colours  are  produced  by  cinchonine  (Changing 
to  green),  cocaine  (orange,  froths  on  dissolving),  physostigmine 
(greenish  yellow,  then  purple,  finally  yellow-brown),  and  quinine 
(changing  to  bluish  green  and  greenish  brown).  Oreen  colorations 
are  produced  by  colchicine  (changing  to  greenish  bi-own  and  coffee- 
brown),  conine  (intense  green,  changing  to  brown),  and  quinidine 
(faint  bluish  green).  Bliie  reactions  are  produced  by  antipyrine 
(greenish  blue,  gradually  becoming  bluer),  and  apomorphine  (dark 
violet  blue,  rapidly  changing  through  dirty  green  to  reddish  and 
light  brown).  Violet  colorations  are  given  by  papaverine  (gradually 
changing  to  bluish  green  and  orange-green),  and  strychnine  (bluish 
violet,  changing  to  i-eddish  violet,  purple,  and  brilliant  red). 

Of  colorations  with  non-basic  principles  the  following  have  been 
recorded  : — Antifebrin,  purple,  rapidly  changing  to  brown ;  digi- 
talin,  intense  brown,  with  reddish  shade;  and  salicylic  acid, 
brownish  green.  Picro toxin  and  santonin  give  no  coloration  with 
sulphovanadic  acid. 

Ferric  Chloride  gives  a  few  characteristic  colorations,  the 
most  important  being  the  blue  reaction  with  morphine  and  the 
blood-red  with  antipyrine  (page  35).  A  freshly-made  mixture  of 
feiric  chloride  and  potassium  feiricyanide  (free  from  ferrocyanide), 
both  in  aqueous  solution,  has  a  yellowish  brown  colour ;  but  m 
presence  of  certain  alkaloids  it  is  immediately  coloured  blue  (or 
green)  owing  to  the  production  of  Prussian  blue.  This  reaction 
was  at  first  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  ptomaines  or 
cadaveric  bases,  but  it   is   produced   by   any   readily   oxidisable 
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alkaloid,  and  hence  is  given  immediately  by  morphine,  aconitine, 
physostigmine,  &c.,  and  after  a  short  time  by  hyoscyamine, 
emetine,  colchicine,  nicotine,  and  many  of  the  tar-bases. 

Oxidation- COLOUR -REAOTioNS  are  also  produced  by  reagents 
having  a  more  powerful  oxidising  action  than  the  foregoing.  Thus 
strong  sulphuric  acid  may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with 
potassium  nitrate,  chlorate,  perchlorate,  permanganate,  bichromate, 
and  ferricyanide ;  or  with  metallic  peroxides,  such  as  those  of  man- 
ganese (MnOg),  lead  (PbOj),  ruthenium  (RuOg),  uranium  (UgOg), 
and  cerium  (CegO^).  The  most  important  of  the  colour-reactions 
obtained  with  such  reagents  are  those  yielded  by  strychnine,  cura- 
rine,  gelsemine  and  aniline,  which  are  fully  described  elsewhere. 

Physiological  Tests  for  Alkaloids. 

A  large  number  of  the  natural  alkaloids,  if  not  an  actual 
majority,  have  well-marked  poisonous  characters.  The  symptoms 
produced  are  of  the  varied  description,  ranging  from  the  nar- 
cotism of  morphine  to  the  paralysis  of  conine  and  the  tetanus  of 
strychnine. 

In  making  experiments  on  animals  it  is  often  advantageous  to 
administer  the  poison  by  hypodermic  injection  of  a  solution  of 
alkaloid  in  water,  or  weak  spirit  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  Such 
a  plan  obviates  the  loss  of  the  poison  by  vomiting,  which  some- 
times eliminates  the  greater  part  of  the  poison  from  the  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  small  animals  is 
open  to  certain  obvious  objections,  and  in  many  cases  internal 
administration  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  it,  especially 
if  the  animal  employed  be  a  rabbit  or  guinea-pig,  and  hence  not 
liable  to  vomit.  In  many  instances,  such  animals  are  hopelessly 
large,  and  mice,  small  birds,  or  frogs  must  be  employed.  W  y  n  t  e  r 
B 1  y  t  h  has  used  blowflies  with  success  in  some  cases,  and  occasion- 
ally fish  are  of  service.  When  the  poison  is  to  be  given  internally, 
the  extract  or  very  strong  solution  should  be  made  up  into  one  or 
more  small  pills  with  oatmeal,  which  the  animal  is  either  induced 
to  eat  or  forced  to  swallow.  In  the  case  of  linnets  and  other  small 
birds,  a  drop  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  should  be  introduced  into 
the  open  beak  by  means  of  a  pipette  or  feather. 

In  some  cases,  physiological  tests  may  be  advantageously  made 
on  human  subjects.  Besides  observing  the  bitter  taste  possessed 
by  most  alkaloids,  the  tingling  sensation  produced  on  the  tongue 
by  aconitine  and  cocaine  can  be  thus  detocted. 

A  marked  physiological  characteristic  of  many  of  the  alkaloids, 
sufficiently  striking  in  some  cases  to  serve  as  actual  evidence  of 
their  presence,  is  their  effect  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye.     The  test  is 
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generally  made  by  placing  a  drop  of  the  alkaloidal  solution  to  be 
examined,  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible,  on  the  eye  of  a  rabbit, 
dog  or  cat,  when,  in  a  time  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  about 
half  an  hour,  a  marked  contraction  or  dilation  of  the  pupil  will  be 
observed. 

A,  The  pupil  is  dilated  by : — 

1.  Atropine  and  belladonna  j  hyoscyamine  and  h  y  o- 

seine,  and  preparations  of  henbane  and  stamonium ; 
6  o  1  a  n  i  n  e  ;  and  extracts  from  solanaceous  plants 
generally. 

2.  Cocaine,  and  preparations  of  coca. 

3.  Conine,  and  preparations  of  hemlock  and  other  umbel- 

liferous plants. 

4.  Cytisine,  and  preparations  of  laburnum. 
6.  Digitalin,  and  preparations  of  foxglove. 

6.  Gelsemine,    and   preparations   of  gelsemium   (yellow 

jesamine). 

7.  Sparteine,  and  preparations  of  broom. 

8.  Veratrine,  jervine,  and  preparations  of  hellebore. 

9.  Hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanides. 

Mydriasia,  or  dilation  of  the  pupil,  is  so  striking  a  characteristic 
of  atropine  and  the  isomeric  and  associated  bases  that  these  are 
of  ten  grouped  together  as  the  *' m  y  d  r  i  a  t  i  c  alkaloids.''  The 
mydriasis  is  only  observed  m  the  eye  to  which  the  alkaloid  is 
applied. 

B.  The  pupil  ia  contracted  by  ^— 

1.  Morphine,  and  other  opium  alkaloids  and  preparations 

of  opium. 

2.  Aconitine,  and  preparations  of  aconite  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Ranimculacem, 

3.  Physostigmine,   and  preparations    of    the   Calabar 

bean. 

4.  Strychnine,    braoine,    and   preparations    of    nux 

vomica. 

A  similar  effect  on  the  pupil  is  produced  by  the  poisons  when 
taken  internally  or  hypodermically  in  sufficient  quantities.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  morphine  and  preparations  of  opium, 
the  pupils  are  contracted  during  the  early  stages  of  the  poisoning, 
but  dilated  subsequently,  especially  after  death.  I^  i  c  o  t  i  n  e  and 
preparations  of  tobacco  in  some  cases  cause  contraction,  and  in 
others  dilation,  of  the  pupiL  In  poisoning  with  aconitine  alter- 
nate contraction  and  dilation  of  the  pupil  is  sometimes  observed* 
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ISOLATION  Ajm  PUSIFIGATION  OF  ALEA 
I.OIDS. 

The  vegetable  alkaloids  are  found  in  all  parts  of  plants,  and  in 
many  cases  constitute  their  characteristic  active  principles.  It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  the  active  principle  is  necessarily  of  an 
alkaloidal  character,  though  plants  and  plant-products,  which  act 
primarily  on  the  nervous  system,  producing  tetanus,  paralysis,  or 
narcosis  {e,g.,  nux  vomica,  aconite,  opium),  owe  their  activity,  as  a 
rale^  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid.  On  the  other  hand,  in  plants 
"which  act  primarily  on  the  muscular  system  (e.g.,  digitalis),  the 
active  principle  is  usually  of  a  non-alkaloidal  character.  Where 
the  action  of  the  plant  is  emetic,  cathartic,  or  purely  astringent, 
the  active  principle  is  usually  of  a  neutral  or  resinous  character; 
but  this  statement  has  some  marked  exceptions,  for  ipecacuanha, 
a  typical  emetic,  owes  its  activity  to  the  alkaloid  emetine. 

An  alkaloid  never  exists  in  a  plant  in  a  free  state.  It  is  most 
frequently  present  as  a  salt,  often  an  acid  salt,  of  some  organic 
acid,  especially  malic  acid  or  one  of  the  varieties  of  tannic 
acid.  In  some  instances  the  acid  with  which  the  alkaloid  is 
united  is  peculiar  to  the  plant  in  question,  as,  for  instance, 
meconic  acid  in  opium,  quinic  acid  in  cinchona  bark,  and 
igasuric  acid  in  nux  vomica.  In  other  cases  (the  alkaloid  is 
combined  with  an  inorganic  acid,  as  is  the  case,  in  part  at  least, 
with  the  morphine  in  opium.  The  natural  forms  of  combina- 
tion of  the  alkaloids  are  almost  invariably  readily  soluble  both  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  general  action  of  solvents  on  the  leading  constituents  of 
plants  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  will  also  serve 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  bodies  likely  to  be  co-extracted  with 
the  alkaloid  when  the  respective  solvents  are  employed : — 


Water. 

Alcohol. 

Ether. 

AlkaloldalttlU,     . 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Insoluble. 

Other  salU  of  iuorguiic 
Oilier  caltfl  and  orgudo 

Mostly  soluble. 

Mostly  Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Solobla 

Soluble. 

Mostly  insoliible. 

acids, 

Vne  offganle  odds, 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Mostly  insoluble. 

Tannins  and  colouring 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Variable. 

mattert, 

Siigarg,    .... 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Insolnbleb 

Crimis  and  pectons  bodies, 

Soluble. 

Mostly  insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Albuminoids,  Ac., 

Soluble. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Slarab,    .... 

Soluble  in  hot 
water. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Oellnloae, 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Bcalna,  .... 

Insoluble. 

Soluble. 

Variable. 

nxedofls, 

Insoluble. 

Sparingly  soluble. 

Soluble. 

EiMntf  al  oils. 

Insoluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

ChlorophyU,  . 

Insoluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 
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Alcohol  is  the  solvent  best  adapted  for  the  extraction  of 
alkaloids  from  plants,  which  should,  of  course,  be  reduced  to  a 
suitable  condition.  The  treatment  may  with  advantage  be  re- 
peated several  times,  the  residue  being  well  pressed  between  each 
exhaustion,  which  is  preferably  effected  by  a  percolator,  or  some 
equivalent  arrangement.  In  the  final  extraction,  the  addition 
of  a  little  sulphuric  or  tartaric  acid  is  often  an  advantage, 
but  the  amount  of  acid  used  should  be  very  limited,  and  its 
employment  is  vetoed  in  the  case  of  readily  changeable  alkaloids. 
Hot  water  may  be  substituted  for  alcohol  in  some  cases.  When 
alcohol  has  been  used  for  the  extraction,  it  should  be  removed 
partially  or  wholly  by  gentle  evaporation  before  proceeding  to 
the  next  stage  of  the  treatment 

The  method  to  be  adopted  for  the  isolation  of  the  alkaloid 
from  the  infusion  or  tincture  obtained  depends  much  on  its  naturei 
and  the  object  of  the  experiment.  Extraction  by  immiscible 
solvents  permits  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  alkaloids,  which 
defy  methods  based  on  precipitation,  and  hence  this  princi])le  is 
very  valuable  in  toxicological  investigations;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  alkaloids  so  extracted  are  usually  less  pure  than  when 
isolated  by  other  means. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  attempt  the  separation  of  the  alkaloid 
by  conversion  into  an  insoluble  or  nearly  insoluble  compound,  a 
variety  of  precipitants  are  available,  each  one  of  which  has  special 
advantages  in  particular  cases.  But  before  resorting  to  these 
general  precipitants,  it  is  desirable,  and  in  many  cases  absolutely 
necessary,  to  remove  from  the  liquid  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
inert  organic  matters.  The  best  reagent  for  this  purpose  is  lead 
acetate,  which  should  be  added  gradually  to  the  previously 
neutralised  liquid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  be  produced, 
avoiding  the  use  of  any  considerable  excess  of  the  reagent.  The 
precipitate  having  been  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  should  be  treated 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which  in  many  cases  will  produce  a 
further  precipitate,  to  be  removed  by  the  filter  as  before.  On 
adding  ammonia  to  the  filtrate,  a  third  precipitate  will  frequently 
be  produced,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  cinchonine  and  other 
sparingly  soluble  alkalies  are  liable  to  be  thrown  down  at  this 
stage.^  (On  this  account  it  is  undesirable  to  add  basic  acetate  of 
lead  and  ammonia  at  once,  and  filter  off  the  joint  precipitate.) 

^  The  threefold  treatment  with  neutral  lead  acetate,  basic  lead  acetate, 
and  ammonia  in  presence  of  lead  acetate  causes  the  precipitation  of  tannins  ; 
most  vegetable  acids  {e.g.f  malic,  tartaric,  oxalic) ;  albuminoids,  starches,  and 
gums  ;  many  glacosides,  sugars,  and  dextrin  ;  and  the  megority  of  colouring 
matters. 
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The  liquid,  whick  should  smell  distinctly  of  ammouia,  is  next 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  till  the  odour  of  ammonia  has  dis- 
appeared, when  the  excess  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  the  addition  of  a  moderate  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Of  these  plans,  the  first  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  The  lead  sulphide  often  carries  down  with  it  a  notable 
quantity  of  colouring  matter,  otherwise  difficult  to  remove,  and  the 
excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  concen- 
trating the  filtrate  at  a  gentle  heat.  When  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
employed  to  precipitate  the  lead,  the  filtrate  should  be  carefully 
neutralised  before  attempting  to  further  concentrate  the  liquid, 
otherwise  the  alkaloid  may  suffer  partial  or  complete  decom- 
position. 

The  alkaloidal  solution,  having  been  purified  by  the  foregoing 
treatment,  may  be  treated  with  one  of  the  general  reagents  for 
alkaloids,  the  choice  of  which  will  necessarily  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  base  supposed  to  be  present.  Where  this  is 
nnknown,  preliminary  tests  with  various  precipitants  should  be 
made  on  small  aliquot  fractions  of  the  solution.  Although  other 
reagents  may  be  preferable  in  particular  cases,  the  choice  will 
generally  lie  between  one  of  the  following  precipitants : — 

1.  A  fixed  alkali,  carbonate  of  alkaH-metal,  lime,  or  ammonia; 

suitable  for  precipitating  morphine,  the  cinchona  alka- 
loids, the  aconite  bases,  &c. 

2.  Picric  acid  (page  134);  very  suitable  for  precipitating 

the  cinchona  bases,  emetine,  berberine,  and  veratrine. 

3.  Tannic  add  (page  135). 

4.  Phoaphotungstic    or    phosphomolybdic   a^id   (page    136); 

available    for    the    great    majority   of    alkaloids,   and 
especially  for  strychnine. 

5.  Iodised  iodide  of  potassium  (page  137),  which  producea 

very  insoluble   precipitates  with  the  great  majority  of 
alkaloids. 

6.  Mayer^s  solution  (potassio-iodide  of  mercury)  (page  139) ; 

valuable  for  precipitating  emetine  and  the  opium  bases. 

With  the  exception  of  tannic  acid,  which  should  be  applied 
to  the  neutral  or  even  faintly  alkaline  solution  of  the  alkaloid, 
the  reagent  should  be  added  to  the  acidulated  solution,  sulphuric 
acid  being  the  most  suitable  acid  to  bring  the  liquid  to  the 
proper  condition.  In  most  cases  precipitation  is  tolerably  rapid, 
but  it  is  desirable,  as  a  precaution,  to  wait  24  hours  before 
proceeding  with  the  filtration.  This  is  especially  necessary  perhaps 
in   the   case   of   precipitants    1    and    2.     The   alkaloid   may  be 
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recovered  from  the  precipitate  in  the  maimer  described  on  p&g& 
135  6^  8eq. 

Ab  a  rule,  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  not  soluble  in  immiBcibl& 
solvents,  and  hence  when  the  acidulated  solution  of  an  alkaloid  is 
agitated  with  chloroform,  ether,  petroleum  spirit,  benzene,  or  amy  lie 
alcohol,  the  solvent  does  not  remove  the  base  from  the  aqueous 
liquid.  This  behaviour  broadly  distinguishes  alkaloids  from 
glucosides;  but,  owing  chiefly  to  their  weak  basic  character 
and  the  instability  of  their  salts,  cafTeiue,  colchicine,  delphinine^ 
narcotine,  papaverine,  thebaine,  and  theobromine  are  partially  or 
wholly  removed  from  their  acidulated  solutions  on  agitation  with 
chloroform,  while  amylic  alcohol  is  stated  to  extract  berberine  and 
veratrine  in  addition  to  the  above  bases. 

Extraction  bt  Immisoiblb  Solvents. 

The  behaviour  of  the  alkaloids,  when  their  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions  axe  agitated  with  immiscible  solvents,  is  of  the  highest 
practical  value  for  their  isolation  and  identification.^ 

The  immiBcible  solvents  used  for  the  extraction  of  alkaloids,  &c.» 
should  be  free  from  any  trace  of  fixed  or  difficultly  volatile  oi^ganie 
matter.  This  is  best  ensured  by  shaking  the  solvent  with  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  separating  the  aqueous 
liquid,  and  redistilling  the  immiscible  solvent  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature— rejecting  the  last  portion.  The  distillate  should  then 
be  agitated  with  water  rendered  faintly  alkaline  by  caustic  soda, 
and  indeed  may  be  advantageously  kept  in  contact  with  faintly 
alkaline  water.  The  agitation  with  water  is  essential  in  the  case 
of  solvents  liable  to  certain  alcohol  (e,g.y  ether,  chloroform,  amylic 
alcohol),  the  presence  of  which  might  seriously  modify  their 
action. 

In  using  immiscible  solvents,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
extraction  is  never  theoretically  perfect  with  a  single  treatment. 
The  dissolved  body  is  distributed  between  the  two  solvents  in 
proportions  which  are  probably  dependent  on  the  relative  solu- 
bility of  the  substance  in  the  two  media,  smd  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  two  media  employed.  Thus,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  if  a  substance  be  99  times  more  soluble  in  chloroform 
than  in  water,  and  its  aqueous  solution  be  shaken  with  an  equal 

^  The  principle  appears  to  have  been  first  adopted  by  Otto  in  1856,  who 
employed  ether  in  his  modification  of  St  as'  process  for  the  detection  of 
poisonous  alkaloids.  In  1856,  Rodgers  and  Girdwood  employed  the 
method  with  chloroform,  and  in  1861  IJslar  and  Erdmann  recommended 
the  use  of  amylic  alcohol.  In  1867,  Dragendorff  published  his  well- 
known  elaborate  scheme  for  the  separation  of  plant-prinoiples  by  immiacible 
solvents. 
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measure  of  chloroform,  99  per  cent,  of  the  whole  substance  will 
pass  into  the  chloroform.  On  separating  this  layer,  and  again 
agitating  the  aqueous'  liquid  with  an  equal  quantity  of  chloro- 
form, 99  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  substance  will  be  dissolved, 
thus  making  the  exhaustion  practically  complete.  In  the  case 
of  ether  and  amy  lie  alcohol,  the  solubility  of  the  solvent  itself 
in  the  aqueous  liquid  is  also  an  important  consideration ;  for,  as 
ether  is  soluble  in  about  ten  times  its  measure  of  water,  on 
agitating  together  equal  measures  of  ether  and  an  aqueous  liquid, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  one-tenth  of  the  ether  will  be  dissolved, 
and  will  remain  in  the  aqueous  liquid  together  with  its  one- 
tenth  share  of  the  alkaloid  or  other  substance  to  be  extracted. 
On  separating  the  ethereal  layer,  and  again  shaking  the  aqueous 
liquid  with  an  equal  measure  of  ether,  it  may  be  considered 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  previously  dissolved  ether  and  its  alkaloid 
will  be  recovered  in  the  immiscible  solvent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ethereal  layer  is  not  wholly  free  from  water,  which  may  be 
expected  to  take  up  certain  substance^  not  soluble  in  anhydrous 
ether;  but  practically  such  traces  of  impurity  are  removed  on 
agitating  the  ether  with  a  limited  quantity  of  water.  Similar 
considerations  of  solubility  apply  to  treatments  with  chloroform, 
but  with  considerably  less  force  owing  to  its  slight  solubility 
in  water  and  vtce-versa;  and  in  the  case  of  petroleum- ether  and 
benzene  they  have  no  practical  bear- 
ing, as  these  solvents  are  almost  abso- 
lutely insoluble  in  aqueous  liquids. 

In  making  a  proximate  analysis  by 
means  of  immiscible  solvents,  much  of 
the  success  in  practice  depends  on  the 
care  and  skill  with  which  the  manipu- 
lation is  conducted.  The  most  con- 
Tenient  apparatus  for  effecting  the 
treatment  consists  of  a  pear-shaped 
(fig.  1)  or  cylindrical  (fig.  2)  glass 
separator,  furnished  with  a  tap  below 
and  a  stopper  at  the  top.  The  tube  be- 
low the  tap  should  be  ground  obliquely 
so  as  to  prevent  loss  of  liquid  by 
imperfect  delivery.  Supposing  that  it 
be  desired  to  effect  the  separation  of  a  substance  from  an  aqueous 
liquid  by  agitation  with  ether,  the  former  is  introduced  into  the 
separator,  of  which  it  should  not  occupy  more  than  one-third,  acid 
or  alkali  added  as  may  be  desired,  and  next  a  volume  of  ether 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  aqueous  liquid.     The  stopper  is  then 


A 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 
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inserted  and  the  whole  thoroughly  shaken  together  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  set  aside.  As  a  rule,  the  contents  will  readily 
separate  into  two  well-defined  layers,  the  lower  of  which  is 
aqueous,  and  the  upper  ethereal.  Sometimes  separation  into  layers 
does  not  occur  readily,  the  liquid  remaining  apparently  homo- 
geneous, forming  an  emulsion,  or  assuming  a  gelatinous  coiisistcncy. 
In  such  cases,  separation  may  sometimes  be  induced  by  thoroughly 
cooling  the  contents  of  the  separator.  In  the  case  of  elhcr, 
the  separation  may  usually  be  effected  by  adding  an  additional 
quantity  of  ether  and  re-agitating,  or,  when  the  emj^loyment  of 
a  sufficient  excess  of  ether  is  inconvenient  or  impracticable,  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  followed  by  a  gentle  rotatory 
motion  of  the  liquid,  will  almost  invariably  cause  separation  to 
occur  promptly. 

The  tendency  to  form  an  obstinate  emulsion  is  greatest  when 
the  aqueous  liquid  is  alkaline,  and  is  often  very  troublesome 
when  chloroform,  benzene,  or  petroleum-ether  is  substituted  for 
ether.  In  such  cases,  the  employment  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  solvent  sometimes  causes  separation,  but,  when  admissible, 
a  better  plan  is  the  addition  of  ether.  This  answers  very 
successfully  for  the  isolation  of  strychnine,  which  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  unmixed  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  measures  of  ether  and  chloroform.  This  solvent 
is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  capable  of  very  extensive  appli- 
cation. 

Separation  having  taken  place,  the  aqueous  layer  should  bo 
run  off  by  the  tap  into  another  separator,  where  it  can  again 
be  agitated  with  ether  to  insure  the  complete  removal  of  the 
body  to  be  dissolved  therein.  The  ethereal  liquid  remaining  in 
the  first  separator  should  be  shaken  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
alkalised  or  acidulated  water,  which  is  then  tapped  off  as  before, 
and  the  remaining  traces  removed  by  treating  the  ether  with  a 
little  pure  water.  This  having  in  tuni  been  run  off  to  the 
last  drop,  the  ethereal  solution  can  next  be  removed  by  the  tap, 
but  a  preferable  plan  is  to  pour  it  off  from  the  mouth  of  the 
separator,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  draining  of  any  .drops  of 
aqueous  liquid  from  the  sides  of  the  glass. 

When  amylic  alcohol,  benzene,  or  petroleum  ether  is  employed, 
the  manipulation  is  the  same  as  that  just  described ;  but  when 
chloroform  is  used,  or  a  mixture  containing  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  that  solvent,  the  aqueous  liquid  forms  the  upper 
stratum,  and  the  chloroformic  solution  can  at  once  be  removed 
by  the  tap. 

When  the  volume  of  fluid  treated  with  the  immiscible  solvent 
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is  very  small,  the  syringe  pipette  shown  in  ^g.  3  may  be  con- 
veniently substituted  for  a  tapped  separator.  It  is  readily  con- 
structed by  drawing  out  a  test-tube,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow 
prolongation,  the  orifice  of  which  should  be  turned  up  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  liquid  in 
which  it  is  immersed.  A 
narrow  test-tube  fashioned 
into  a  handle  at  the  upper 
part  serves  as  a  piston,  a 
short  length  of  india-rubber 
tubing  uniting  it  to  the  outer 
tube,  while  allowing  of  easy 
movement  both  in  a  vertical 
and  a  horizontal  direction. 

Another  convenient  form 
of  separator,  devised  by  W. 
Chattaway,  is  shown  in 
fig.  4.  It  is  practically  a 
^mall  wash  -  bottle  fitting, 
which  is  adjusted  to  the 
tube  or  cylinder  containing 
the  layers  of  liquid  it  is 
desired  to  separate.  It  is 
so  arranged  that  the  exit- 
tube  (B)  can  be  adjusted  in 
height  by  sliding  it  through 
the  india-ruliber  collar  C,  so  as  to  bring  the  tumed-up  end  just 
above  the  junction  of  the  two  layers.  On  then  blowing  through 
the  side-tube  (A),  the  upper  stratum  is  forced  up  the  inner  tube, 
and  can  be  removed,  almost  to  the  last  drop,  without  disturbing 
the  lower  layer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  behaviour  of  various  classes  o/ 
organic  substiinces  when  shaken  in  acidulated  or  alkalised  solution 
with  immiscible  solvents,  such  as  ether,  chloroform,  amylic  alcohol, 
benzene,  and  petroleum  ether.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  immiscible  solvents  can  be  employed  indifferently, 
as  some  of  the  bodies  are  readily  removed  by  certain  solvents, 
but  are  unafi^cted  by  others  owing  to  their  limited  solubility 
therein.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  alkaloids  and 
glucosides,  and  hence  the  table  must  merely  be  regarded  as 
showing  their  general  tendency,  their  special  behaviour  witli 
the  different  solvents  being  deferred  for  fuller  description  later 
on. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  4, 
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Table  showing  the  behaviour  of  Organic  Substances  with 

Immiscible  Solvents. 


On  agitating  the  snbstance  with  WBier.  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  suitable 
solvent  inuniscible  therevrith  (snch  as  ether,  chloroform,  amyUo  alcohol,  benzene, 
or  petroleum  ether),  the  following  distribution  wHI  occur  :— 


Thb  iMicisoiBLB  Later  will  contain 
hydrocarlxym,  oils,  various  acids,  r««tn«, 
eolourifig  matters,  phenols,  glueosides, 
<&c.,  which  may  be  further  separated  by 
agitating  the  Uquid  with  water  con- 
taining causae  soda,  when  there  will  be 
obtained  :— 


In  thb  Immqoiblb 
Layer— 

Solid  Hydrocarbons  ; 
as  paraffin,  naph- 
thalene, anthra- 
cene. 

Liquid  Bydrocar- 
Sons ;  as  petroleum 
products,  rosin-oil, 
benzene. 

Essential  Oiis;  as 
turpentine. 

Nitro  -  compounds; 
as  nitrobenzene. 

Ethers  and  their 
Allies;  as  ether, 
cliloroform,  ethe- 
real salts,  nitro- 
glycerin. 

FixedOUs,  Fats,  and 
Waxes. 

Neutral  Resins  and 
Colouring  Matters. 

ChlorophylL 

Camphors;  as  laurel- 
camphor,  bomeol, 
menthol. 

Alcohols  insoluble  or 
nearly  insoluble  in 
water ;  as  amyl 
and  oetyl  alcohols, 
cholesterin. 

Certain  Glv^sides, 
Ac. ;  as  saponin, 
digitalin,  santonin. 

Certain  Weak  Alka- 
loids; as  caffeine, 
colchicine,  narco- 
tine,piperine,theo-' 
bromine. 


In  the  Alkaline 
AQUEOUS  Liquid— 

Fatty  Adds;  as 
stearic,  oleic, 

valeric. 

Various  other  Adds ; 
as  benzoic,  sali- 
cylic, phthalio, 
meconic 

Add  Dyes  and  Col 
curing  Matters; 
as  picric  and  chry- 
sophanic  acids, 
alizarin,  aurin, 
bilirubin. 

Add  Resins;  as 
colophony. 

Phenoloids;  as  car- 
bolic and  cresylic 
acids,  thymol, 
creosote. 

Certain  Olueosides, 
Ac. ;  as  santonin, 
cuntharidin,  picro- 
toxin. 


The  aoidvlatbd  Aqueous  Liquid  wfU 
contain  oartchydrateiy  KiuJble  alkaloida 
and  adds,  organic  bases,  protevds,  ^fto., 
which  may  be  farther  separated  by  add- 
ing  a  moderate  excess  of  soda,  and  again 
shakiuff  with  a  suitable  immisciMe  teH- 
vent,  when  there  will  be  obtained : — 


In  the  IMICISOIBLI 

Later— 

Most  VegeUMs  Alka- 
loids; as  quinine, 
strychnine,  aconi* 
tine,  atropine, 
nicotine  (cincho- 
nine,  morphine ; 
the  last  two  with 
dlfflcultyi 

Coal'Tar  Bases;  as 
aniline  and  its 
homologues  (ros- 
aniline),  ch^so- 
toluidine  (pyri- 
dine), homologues 
of  pyridine. 


In  the  Alkalinb 
Aqueous  Liquid— 

OarbohydnUes ;  as 
sugars,  guma, 
dextrin. 

Soluble  Alcohols;  as 
methyl  alcohol, 
ethyl  alcohol,  gly- 
cerin. 

Soluble  Adds;  as 
acetic,  oxalic,  lao 
tic,  malic,  tartaric, 
sulphophenlc 

Certain  A  Ikaloids  and 
Organic  Bases;  as 
curarine,  cytisine, 
naroeine,  urea, 
glycocine,  sola- 
nine,  and  poflBlbly 
cincnoninew    mor- 

Shine  and  pyri- 
ine. 
Certain  Colouring 
Matters  ;  as  indigo- 
products. 
Protdds  and  their 
A  lUes  ;  as  albumin, 
casein,  gelatin. 


Tlio  foregoing  table  merely  exhibits  the  general  behaviour  of 
the  alkaloids  and  other  plant-principles  on  agit  iting  their  solutions 
with  immiscible  solvents.  Q.  Dragendorff,  however,  has  elaborated 
the  following  scheme  for  systematic  treatment  by  immiscible 
solvents.  The  statements  are  made  on  his  authority,  and  in 
some  cases  (e,g.,  the  alleged  removal  of  cinchonino  from  acid 
solutions  by  chloroform)  are  of  questionable  accuracy. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  method  of  Dragendorff,  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  table,  effects  some  very  important  differentiations ;  but 
for  many  purposes  the  process  may  be  simplified  with  advantage. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  directions  of  Dragendorff  be  adhered  to, 
the  aqueous  solution  will  be  treated  at  least  seven  times  (and 
possibly  twice  as  many)  with  immiscible  solvents  before  the 
extraction  of  morphine  with  amylic  alcohol  is  attempted.  As 
morphine  is  not  wholly  insoluble  in  the  solvents  previously  used, 
small  quantities,  such  as  are  generally  met  with  in  toxicological 
inquiries,  are  liable  to  escape  detection.  Again,  agitation  of  the 
acidulated  liquid  with  petroleum-ether  removes  but  few  active 
principles,  though  it  is  often  useful  for  purifying  the  liquid  from 
colouring  matters,  traces  of  resins,  and  fatty  acids  precipitated  on 
acidulating,  &c.  The  subsequent  treatments  with  benzene  may 
often  be  omitted,  as  the  bodies  thereby  extracted  are  also  dissolved 
by  chloroform.  They  consist  of  glucosides  and  other  neutral 
and  feebly  acid  principles,  with  a  few  alkaloids  of  feeble  basic 
character.  The  treatment  with  petroleum-ether  in  ammoniacal 
solution  is  chiefly  of  service  for  the  isolation  of  the  volatile  bases 
(conine,  nicotine,  sparteine,  &c.),  and  in  their  absence  may  often 
be  advantageously  omitted.  In  fact,  the  three  extractions  in 
ammoniacal  solution  by  petroleum-ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform 
may  in  many  cases  be  replaced  by  treatment  with  chloroform 
alone,  or  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform,  which  last  menstruum 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  separating  readily  from  alkaline 
liquids. 

The  alkaloids  and  other  principles  having  been  separated  into 
groups  by  Dragendorff s  method,  the  various  solutions  may  be 
carefully  evaporated  and  the  residues  examined  for  the  substances 
supposed  to  be  present.  The  special  tests  suitable  for  this  purpose 
are  described  in  the  sequel. 

A  valuable  method  of  extracting  alkaloids  is  that  of  Claus, 
who  employed  it  especially  for  the  estimation  of  caffeine  in  tea, 
and  of  quinine  in  bark,  but  it  is  capable  of  many  other  applica- 
tions. In  assaying  tea,  the  powdered  leaves  are  dried  and 
extracted  with  ether,  the  solvent  dissolved  off,  and  the  residue 
extracted  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  liquid  is  filtered,  mixed 
with  excess  of  ignited  magnesia,  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°, 
and  the  residue  pulverised  and  extracted  with  boiling  ether.  For 
the  extraction  of  quinine,  the  powdered  bark  is  exhausted  by 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  with 
excess  of  magnesia,  and  the  dry  residue  exhausted  with  ether. 

A.  Loesch  {Year-Book  Pharm.y  1880,  page  60)  treats  the 
crude  and  concentrated  alkaloidal  solution  obtained  by  suitable 
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means  with  three  measures  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  alnm, 
and  then  adds  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  The  liquid  containing 
the  precipitate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100^  and  the  powdered 
residue  exhausted  with  a  suitable  solvent  On  evaporating  the 
solution,  the  alkaloid  is  obtained  in  colourless  ash-free  crystals. 
Loesch  quotes  the  following  results,  as  compared  with  those 
yielded  by  Claus'  magnesia  method,  and  titration  by  Mayer's 
solution  (page  140): — 


Material  Smplojed. 


PeroentafB  of  Alkaloid  Bxferacted. 


ClauB. 


Mayer. 


Loeech. 


and>OD.b«k(ml),      .  {  SlotSidin,.  : 
Ctocbon.l»rk  (brown), .  {  SUSJSSdta.,  ! 

Hyoecyamm  leaves, 

HyoecTamuB  seeda, 

BeUadonna  leavea, 

Belladonna  roots,  

Ipecacuanha  root, 

Aconite  leavea, 


8176 
0-SGO 
1196 
0*500 
0-060 
2-976 
0-146 
0-226 
0197 
0-826 
0-800 
0-896 


2-670 
0-175 
1-006 
0-896 
0-800 
2-800 
01)74 
0-100 
0-090 
0-226 
0-476 
0-220 


8-260 
0-286 
1-286 
0-626 
0-976 
8-076 
0176 
0-286 
0-286 
0-876 
0-876 
0-428 


J.  U.  Lloyd  (Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xxi  1144)  recommends 
for  the  assay  of  alkaloidal  extracts  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride 
solution,  and  then  sujfficient  solid  sodium  bicarbonate  to  convert 
the  whole  into  a  paste.  This  is  treated  in  a  porcelain  mortar  with 
chloroform,  which  is  poured  off  and  the  treatment  twice  repeated. 
The  alkaloid  is  then  shaken  out  from  its  chloroform  solution  with 
dilute  acid,  the  latter  liquid  agitated  with  ether  to  remove  chloro- 
phyll, &c.,  and  the  alkaloid  again  liberated  and  extracted  by  a 
suitable  solvent. 

If  a  volatile  alkaloid  be  present  it  will  generally  be  evident 
by  its  odour,  at  whatever  point  of  the  operation  it  is  liberated 
from  its  combination  by  an  alkaH  Should  its  presence  be 
thus  detected  or  suspected,  it  may  be  conveniently  isolated  by 
adding  excess  of  lime  or  baryta,  and  distilling  the  liquid.  The 
alkaloid  can  be  fixed  in  the  distillate  by  adding  a  slight  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  concentrating  the  liquid  to  a  small 
bulk  may  be  liberated  by  adding  a  large  excess  of  caustic  alkali, 
and  extracted  by  agitation  with  ether  (compare  page  170). 

The  alkaloids  having  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  approximate 
purity  by  one  of  the  foregoing  methods,  they  may  be  further 
treated  according  to  one  of  the  following  principles,  which  may 
be  applied  in  many  cases  at  an  early  stage  of  the  process. 

VOL.  in.  PART  U.  L 
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Ck  Fatty  and  reainotts  matters  and  chlorophyll  may  be  removed 
by  agitating  the  acidulated  solution  of  the  alkaloid  with  petroleum 
spirit  or  ether.     (Fiperine  and  some  glucosides  are  also  extracted.) 

b.  Colouring  matters  may  be  removed  by  agitating  the  solution 
with  a  small  quantity  of  animal  charcoal,^  but  this  agent  must  be 
used  very  sparingly,  or  the  alkaloid  may  be  wholly  removed  from 
solution.  The  alkaloid  thus  taken  up  may  be  recovered  by  boil- 
ing the  charcoal  with  alcohol.  The  absorption  of  alkaloids  by 
charcoal  has  been  employed  for  their  removal  from  beer  and 
similar  liquids. 

<5.  Many  colouring  matters,  and  tannic  and  various  other  organic 
acids,  may  be  removed  by  treating  the  neutral  solution  with  lead 
acetate,  and  filtering. 

d.  From  sugars,  gums,  salts,  and  extractive  matters  generally^ 
the  great  majority  of  the  alkaloids  can  be  separated  by  adding 
ammonia,  and  agitating  the  solution  with  chloroform  or  a  mixture 
of  chloroform  and  ether.  On  separating  the  chloroform  from  the 
aqueous  liquid,  which  retains  the  sugar,  gum  and  salts,  and 
agitating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  alkaloid  passes  into 
the  acid  liquid,  while  colouring  matters,  fats,  resins,  &c.,  remain 
in  the  chloroform. 

e.  The  alkaloid  may  be  precipitated  with  iodised  potassium 
iodide,  Mayer's  reagent,  auric  chloride,  or  platinic  chloride,  the 
precipitate  being  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water,  alcohol, 
or  other  suitable  solvent,  and  recovered  by  appropriate  means. 

By  a  judicious  application  of  the  above  principles  it  is  generally 
an  easy  matter  to  isolate  alkaloids  in  a  nearly  pure  condition,  or 
at  any  rate  in  such  a  state  as  to  allow  of  the  special  tests 
being  successfully  applied.  H.  B.  Parson s'  systematic  scheme 
for  the  proximate  analysis  of  plants  detailed  in  Vol.  L  page  365 
ei  seq.  will  also  be  of  service  in  the  isolation  of  alkaloida 

A  good  example  of  the  separation  of  alkaloids  frgm  woody 
fibre  and  tannin  matters  is  furnished  by  the  processes  for  the 
assay  of  cinchona  barks;  the  separation  of  alkaloids  from 
resinous,  gummy,  and  colouring  matters  is  exemplified  in  the 
methods  for  the  assay  of  opium;  while  the  isolation  of 
strychnine  in  toxicological  investigations  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  methods  employed  for  the  separation  of  alkaloids  from 
albuminous,  starchy,  and  fatty  matters.  The  last  method  is  of 
tolerably  general  applicability  in  toxicological  investiga- 
tions, provided  that  it  be  remembered  that  (1)  many  alkaloids 
are   far   less   stable   than   strychnine,  and  hence    are   apt  to  be 

^  Made  by  boiling  bone-charooal  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering,  and 
thoroughly  washing  the  insoluble  residue  of  carbon. 
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destroyed  if  the  solutions  are  evaporated  at  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture (compare  aconitine) ;  (2)  that  certain  alkaloids  are  extracted 
by  chloroform  and  amylic  alcohol  even  from  their  acidulated  solu- 
tions ;  (3)  that  curarine,  cytisine,  morphine,  and  solanine  are  nearly 
or  quite  insoluhle  in  ether  or  chloroform,  and  hence  cannot  he 
certainly  extracted  hy  agitating  their  alkaline  solutions  with  either 
of  these  solvents ;  (4)  that^  whenever  possible,  the  chemical  teats 
for  the  isolated  alkaloids  should  be  supplemented  by  physiological 
tests;  and  (5)  that,  during  the  process  of  putrefaction,  certain 
cadaveric  alkaloids  ("  ptomaines ")  are  liable  to  be  formed  which 
simulate  some  of  the  reactions  of  the  vegetable  bases,  but  are 
distinguishable  from  them  by  careful  examination* 


coNSTrrunoN  Asm  synthesis  of  alka- 
Loms.' 

Some  of  the  alkaloids  of  widely  different  properties  present  a 
curious  analogy  in  their  formula.  This  resemblance  in  empirical 
composition  is  merely  accidental,  as  is  proved  in  many  cases  by 
the  products  of  decomposition.  The  following  are  some  of  tb^ 
most  striking  cases  of  the  kind  : — 

f  Atropine,  CiyHgjNOg  f  Colchicine,      CggHggNO^ 

\  Cocaine,  Cj^H^iNO^  ( Narcotine,        C^R^lifO^ 

i  Morphine,         CiyHigNOg  f  Quinine,  C^oHg^NgOg 

( Piperine,  CiyH^gNOg  \  Strychnine,      CjjHgiNgOj 

i  Pseudaconitine,CggH^NOi2  (  Picraconitine,  CjiH^gNO^^ 

( Veratrine,         CgyHgjNOn  ( Cevadine,        CggH^gNOg 

The  foregoing  coincidences  have  little  theoretical  value,  as  no 
real  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  alkaloids  can  be  obtained 
by  a  consideration  of  mere  empirical  formulsB. 

Some  of  the  most  important  advances  in  the  synthetical  pro- 
duction of  alkaloids  have  been  due  to  a  study  of  the  products 
obtained  by  hydrogenating  pyridine  and  its  allies,  assisted  by 
a  better  recognition  of  the  relationship  of  these  bases  to  each 
other,  and  to  benzene  and  other  hydrocarbons.  Thus,  the  bases 
pyridine,  quinoline,  and  acridine  form  a  series  related  to  each 
other  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  hydrocarbons  benzene, 
naphthalene,  and  anthracene  are  related  (page  39).     The  stability 

'  Mach  of  the  information  contained  in  the  test  is  derived  from  a  lectare 
by  S.  P.  Sadtler  {FharTn,  Jawr,,  [8],  xz.  544),  and  from  the  address  of 
A.  B.  Preacott  to  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  {Pharm,  Jour,,  [8],  zviiL  520,  541). 
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and  the  behaviour  towards  reagents  of  the  corresponding  derivatives 
of  benzene  and  pyridine  are  exactly  analogous,  as  also  is  their 
behaviour  on  reduction.  Just  as  from  benzene  hezahydrobenzene 
can  be  obtained,  so  from  pyridine  hexahydropyridine  may  be 
prepared,  but  far  more  readily.  Similarly  from  naphthalene  and 
quinoline,  tetrahydro-additive-products  are  obtainable,  while  from 
anthracene  and  acridine,  respectively,  dihydro-anthracene  and 
dihydro-acridine  (page  125)  have  been  obtained. 

Of  these  hydro-addition-products,  one  of  the  best-studied  is 
hexahydropyridine,  CgH^iN,  which  is  identical  with  the 
volatile  base  piperidine,  obtainable  from  piperine,  CigH^gNOj,  the 
alkaloid  of  pepper,  by  distillation  with  alkali,  by  the  action  of 
reducing  agents  on  pyridine,  C^HgN,  or  by  heating  the  hydro- 
chloride of  pentamethylene-diamine,  0511^0(^112)2  (page 
106). 

Another  natural  plant-base  which  has  been  prepared  synthetically, 
and  the  natiu*e  and  derivation  of  which  are  clearly  understood, 
is  Conine,  OgH^7N,  the  volatile  poisonous  alkaloid  of  hemlock. 
Oonine  is  the  dextro-rotatory  variety  of  a-normal-propyl- 
piperidine,  C^B.iq(G^H^)^»  To  prepare  it  synthetically,  pyri- 
dine is  first  converted  into  a-allyl-piperidine,  O^H^N^OjH^), 
which  is  then  reduced  in  alcoholic  solution  by  means  of  sodium. 
In  this  reaction,  the  chief  product  is  the  optically  inactive  a -nor- 
ma 1-propyl-pi  peri  dine,  which  is  separated  by  crystallisa- 
tion of  the  tartrate  into  ordinary  canine  (dextro-conine),  and  a 
IsBvo-rotatory  conine  which  closely  resembles  the  other  modifica- 
tion.^ 

The  optically  inactive  conine  can  also  be  prepared  from  c  0  n  y- 
r  i  n  e,  or  a-normal  -propyl-piperidine,  by  treatment  with  hydriodic 
acid,  or  from  conhydrine,  G^gH^^NO,  an  oxy-derivative  occurring 
with  conine  in  hemlock.  A.  W.  Hofmann  has  described  three 
isomeric  bases,  called  a-,  /8-,  and  y-coniceine,  having  the  formula 
OgH^gN,  and  hence  differing  from  conine  by  Hj.  These  bases 
have  a  mousy  smell  like  conine,  and  the  a  and  y  modifications 
are  more  powerful  poisons  than  conine  itself  (see  page  174). 

Nicotine^  0^011^4^2,  the  volatile  alkaloid  of  tobacco,  is  another 
base  related  to  pyridine,  and  the  synthesis  of  which  has  been  at 
least  partially  effected.  Thus  the  two  known  dipyridyls, 
OioHgNj,  are  the  para-  and  ma^a-modifications.  On  reduction, 
these  yield  the  corresponding  hexahydro-dipyridyls, 
C|0Hg(H^)N2,  which  are  bases  called  respectively  isonicotine 

^  These  two  bases  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  inactive 
modification  that  deztro*  and  levo-tartario  acids  bear  to  racemic  add. 
Exactly  analogous  ethyl-piperidines  have  been  prepared. 
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and  nicotidine,  isomeric  with  nicotine.  On  treatment  with 
oxidising  agents  nicotine  yields  nicotinic  or  /d-pyridine- 
carboxylic  acid,  GgH^N.COOH,^  a  reaction  which  shows  the 
close  relationship  of  nicotine  to  the  homologues  of  pyridine. 

Atropine,  Ci^jB^l^O^  is  another  plant-base  of  which  the 
relationship  to  pyridine  has  been  very  clearly  established.  Thus 
when  boiled  with  alkalies  atropine  is  hydrolysed  into  tro- 
pine,  CgHj^NO,  and  tropic  acid,  CgH^o^g;  while  hyo8cine, 
base  isomeric  with  atropine,  is  similarly  split  up  into  tropic 
acid  and  pseudotropine.  Tropine  has  the  constitution 
of  a  hydroxyethyl-methyl-tetrahydropyridine, 
C6H/CjH40HXCHj)N.  On  boiling  with  acids  it  loses  the 
elements  of  water  and  is  converted  into  tropidine,  a  liquid  base 
with  a  conine-like  odour,  and  has  been  synthesised  by  Ladenburg 
by  introducing  a  methyl  and  hydrozyethyl  atom  into  tetrahydro- 
pyridine.  Tropic  acid  and  tropine  reunite  to  form  atropine  when 
their  solutions  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  are  mixed  and  evapor- 
ated. By  substituting  other  aromatic  acids  for  tropic  acid  a  great 
variety  of  bodies  can  be  obtained,  which  are  generically  termed 
tropeines,  and  one  of  which,  the  mandelic  acid  derivative  or 
homatropine,  has  proved  physiologically  important. 

The  pyridina-carboxylic  acids  (page  110),  and  their  analogues 
and  derivatives,  have  shown  some  unexpected  relationships  to  the 
natural  plant-bases.  The  /8-pyridine-carboxylic  acid 
(nicotinic  acid)  results  from  the  oxidation  of  nicotine  and  pilo- 
carpine. Ginohomeronicacid  (a-pyridine-dicarboxylic  acid) 
is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  cinchonine,  ctnchonidine,  and 
quinine.  One  of  the  pyridine-tricarboxylic  acids  is 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  cinchona-bases  and  papaverine 
with  permanganate,  while  a  second  results  from  the  oxidation  of 
berberine  by  nitric  acid.  The  pyridine-carboxylic  acids  also  furnish 
additive-products  analogous  to  the  betaine  of  beet-juice,  and  closely 
related  to  the  natural  albaloids.  The  synthetically  produced  betaine 
of  nicotinic  or  )8-pyridine-carboxylic  acid  has  been  shown  to  be 
identical  with  the  alkaloid  of  IVigonella  foonugrcecum,  while  the 
betaine  of  cinchmoeronic  acid  is  identical  with  apophyllio 
acid,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  cotamine  (see  narcotine). 

The  pyridyl-residue,  C^H^,  is  capable  of  replacing  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  molecule  of  certain  acids,  liie  compounds 
having  the  same  relation  to  the  salts  of  pyridine  that  {e,g.)  aniline 
acetate  has  to  acetanilide.     PHocarpidine,  which  occurs  with  pilo- 

^  The  same  pyridine-oarfooxylic  aoid  may  be  obtttuied  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  coumaHuic  aoid,  produced  by  the  action  of  salphorioacid 
on  malic  acid« 
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carpine  in  japorandi  leaves,  is  a  jS-pyridine-a-dimefchyl- 
amidopropionic  acid,  having  probably  the  constitution ;— 
N(CH3)2.C(CH3)C5H4N.COOH.  It  has  been  prepared  syntheti- 
cally, and  from  it,  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  and  caustic  alkali, 
followed  by  silver  permanganate,  pUoearpine  itself  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  may  be  r^;arded  as  having  the  following  constitution : — 

CO-0 

The  acMon  of  ammonia  upon  certain  adds  found  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  has  been  found  to  produce  bodies  related  to  pyridine. 
Thus  comanic  acid,  CgH^O^,  derived  from  meconic  acid,  is 
changed  by  ammonia  into  an  oxypicolinic  acid,  while  c  o  m  e  n  i  o 
acid,  CgH^Og,  from  the  same  source,  yields  a  dioxypicolinic  acid, 
comenamic  acid,  CgH^NO^.  Similarly  chelidonic  acid, 
C^H^Og,  which  accompanies  the  alkaloids  chelidonine  and  son- 
guinarine  in  Chelidonium  mqfusy  yields  an  oxypyridine- 
carboxylic  acid  on  treatment  with  ammonia. 

Colchidne  is  another  alkaloid  the  constitution  of  which  is  fairly 
well  known.  From  its  reactions  and  the  products  of  its  decomposi- 
tion, it  is  evidently  the  methyl-ester  of  acetyl-trim  ethyl- 
c  0 1  ch  i  c  i  n  i  c  acid,  (O.CH8)8.Ci6H/N:E.C2HsO).CO.OCH3. 

Ecgonine  has  the  constitution  of  a  methyltetrahydropyridyl- 
hydroxypropionic  acid,  C5HgMeN.CH(OH).CH2.COOH.  It  results, 
together  with  methyl  alcohol  and  benzoic  acid,  from  the  decom- 
position of  cocaine  by  alkalies.  Cocaine  may  be  made  synthetically 
by  heating  ecgonine  with  benzoic  anhydride  and  methyl  iodide, 
and  has  the  following  constitution : — 

C5He(CH3)N.CH(O.CyH50).CHj.COO(CH,). 

A  series  of  analogous  artificial  alkaloids  have  been  prepared  by 
combining  ecgonine  with  other  acids  besides  benzoic. 

The  constitution  of  the  aconite  hoses  is  partially  known,  for 
they  split  under  the  influence  of  hydrolysing  agents  into  simpler 
bases  and  acids  of  the  aromatic  series ;  aconitine,  picraconitine, 
and  japaconitine  yielding  benzoic  acid,  CgHg-GOOH,  while 
pseudaconitine  gives  veratric  or  dimethyl-pro tocate- 
chuic  acid,  CgH3(OCH3)2.COOH.  The  pseudaconine, 
GjfH^^NOg,  simultaneously  produced  in  the  last  case,  forms  a  dia- 
cetyl-derivative,  and  hence  probably  contains  two  hydroxyl  groupe. 

Veratric  acid  is  also  produced,  together  with  v  e  r  i  n  e,  CjgH^NOg, 
by  the  saponiiication  of  vercUrine,  while  the  accompanying  base, 
cevadinej  Cj^H^qNO^,  is  converted  on  hydrolysis  into  cevine, 
C27H43NO8,  andmethyl-crotonio  acid,  C8H4(CH5).COOH. 
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Svnapine,  Ci^^HjgNOg,  an  alkaloid  the  thiocyanate  of  which 
exists  in  white  mnstard  seed,  is  split  by  boiling  with  baryta- 
water  into  sinapic  acid,  CnH^j^g,  and  choline,  CigHigNOj, 
a  base  which  is  contained  in  bile  and  other  animal  products, 
as  well  as  in  hops  and  certain  other  plants.  Choline  has  itself 
been  obtained  synthetically,  and  has  the  constitution  of  a 
ky  dr  0  xye  thy  1-t  rime  thy  1-ammonium  hydroxide, 
(CjH^OHXCHjy^.OH. 

Theobromine^  Ci^(CH^^fi^  the  alkaloid  oi  cocoa,  and 
eaffeiney  C5H(GH2)3N402,  the  a^aloid  of  tea  and  coffee,  are 
respectively  the  dimethyl  and  trimethyl  derivatives 
olxanthine,  GgH^N^Oj,  a  body  occasionally  occurring  in  urinary 
calculi  and  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  guanine, 
G^H^N^O  (contained  in  guano),  or  by  treating  urio  aoid, 
Cfi^J^fi^  with  sodium  amalgam. 

iMpimne,  an  alkaloid  found  in  seeds  of  Lupinue  Itdeua,  has  the 
formula  C2iH3gN2(OH)2.  Arginins,  C^H^^N^Oj,  from  the  same 
sovuce  (page  178)  yields  urea  when  boiled  with  baryta  water. 

The  manner  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  natural  alkaloids  exists 
18  in  most  cases  but  little  understood.  Morphine,  GiyHj^O,, 
appears,  however,  to  have  a  phenolic  character,  and  contains  two 
hydroxyl  atoms  replaceable  by  acetyl  or  benzoyl.  Codeine  is  a 
substituted  morphine  in  which  one  of  the  hydroxyl  atoms  is 
replaced  bymethoxyl,  OGHg,  and  has  been  obtained  syntheti- 
cally by  heating  morphine  with  methyl  iodide.  By  similar  means 
the  second  hydroxyl  atom  can  be  replaced  by  methoxyl  with 
formation  of  meihocodeine.  Thebaine  differs  from  methocodeine 
hjf  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  thus :— - 

Morphine,    ....       GiyH^^NoJ^g 
Godeine,       .        .        •         .       CiyHiyNO-j 
Methocodeine,      •         .         .       CiyHiyNO-j  Q/n^\ 

Thebaine,     ....       CiyH^NO  |  ^j^^'J 

When  distilled    with   sine-dust,    morphine    yields   phenanthrene 
Ci4H|(y,  and  pyridine,  Gj^H^N. 

NarcoHnej  C^^^'NOy,  is  saponified  under  certain  conditions 
with  formation  of  meconin,  CiqK^qO^  and  cotarnine, 
^i2^i8^^8>  ^^^  ^^®  latter  body  when  treated  with  bromine 
yields  dibrompyridine,  GjHjBrjN.  Gotamine  probably  con- 
tains its  oxygen  in  the  forms  of  GO.OGHg  and  OGH^     On  oxida- 


OH 
0(GH,) 
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tion  it  yields  apophyllic  acid,  a  body  which,  when  heated 
under  pressure  with  hydrochloric  acid,  behaves  like  the  methyl-^ 
ester  of  cinchomeronic  acid  : — 

WN  {  gg:g«  H,)+HC1=CH.C1+C.H,N  {  gg;^^ 

ApopbyUlo  acid.  MeChjl  chloride.  Olnchomeronie  add. 

Papaverine,  C^^H^l^O^  is  another  opium  base,  the  constitution 
of  which  is  probably  :—(OCH^\CgEL^li^.CB^C^^{OCR^y 

Brueine,  GgsH^oNgO^  when  fused  with  caustic  potash  yields 
homologues  of  pyridine,  while  strychnine^  C^fi^^fi^,  yields 
quinoline  and  indole,  CgH^N. 

QudrnTie,  C20H24N2O,  when  fused  with  caustic  potash  yields 
methoxy-quinoline,  CgHg(O.CHj)N.  When  subjected  to 
careful  oxidation  with  permanganate  or  weak  chromic  acid  mixture 
it  at  first  yields  formic  acid,  CH^O^,  and  a  weak  base  called 
quitenine,  G^^^j^^,  Further  oxidation  produces  three 
bases,  to  which  Skraup  attributes  the  formuIsB  Cj^H^e^O,, 
CgHiyNOj,  and  C^HyNO.  The  first  of  these  has  been  little 
studied,  the  second  has  been  named  cincholeupone,  C^H^^NOj, 
and  the  third  appears  to  be  identiccd  with  kynurine,  a  base 
obtained  by  heating  kynurenic  acid,  a  constituent  of  dog's  urine. 
Besides  these  bases  there  are  produced  cincholeuponic 
acid,  CgHijNO^;!  quininic  acid,  C9H5(O.CH8)N.COOH ; 
then  a  pyridine-tricarboxylic  acid,  C5HgN(GO.OH)3; 
and  finally  the  pyridine-dicarboxylic  acid  known  as  cincho- 
meronic acid,  C5H3N(CO.OH)2.  Quinidine  and  guinicine 
yield  the  same  products  as  quinine.  Ginehonine^  C^gH^^NjO, 
when  similarly  subjected  to  limited  oxidation,  yields  formic  acid 
and  cinchotenine,  C^H^NgOjp  as  first  products;  the  latter 
by  further  treatment  yields  cincholeupone,  GoH^yNOj,  and  this 
oxidises  to  cinchoninic  acid,  G^^yHYNOg,  and  cincho- 
leuponic acid,  CgHjgNO^;  the  final  products  being  cin- 
chonic  acid,  GjH^N.GOOH  (which  is  a  pyridine-carboxylic 
acid),  and  cinchomeronic  acid  (see  above).  (Hnchonidine 
and  cincJumicine  appear  to  yield  the  same  products. 

The  conclusion  derivable  from  the  researches  on  the  constitution 
of  the  cinchona  bases  is  that  both  quinine  and  cinchonine  are 
derivatives  of  a  hydro-diquinoline,  of  which  probably  only  one  side 
is  hydrogenated.  The  same  unreduced  quinoline-residue  is  common 
to  both  alkaloids,  with  the  difference  that,  while  in  cinchonine 

^  Cinoholenponic  acid  probably  has  the  coDstitation  ofamethyl-plperi* 
dine-dicarbozylic  acid: — 


^^  \  .C(CHJ(COOH).0H(00OH).  J" 
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the  residue  is  quinoline  itself ,  in  quinine  it  is  a  methoxy- 
quinoline.    The  following  formula  illustrate  these  deductions  :-^> 

Quinoline,  .  CgH^N 

Hydroxyquinoline,  .  CQHg(OH)N 

Tetrahydroquinoline,  C^io^-^ 

Diquinoline,  .         ,  C^H^KCgHyN 

Diquinolyline,  C^Hj^.C^iqIT 

Cinchonine,    .         .  C^KfN,C^^-i{OB)l>^.CRj^ 

Quinine.         ,         .  CgHe(0.CH^N.C^ii(0H)N.CH3 

Other  of  the  cinchona  bases  which  are  known  to  contain 
hydroxyl  groups  are  quinaminey  C^fi^NfiiOK),  and  cupreine, 
G^oHjoNgCOH),.  The  latter  alkaloid,  which  is  found  in  Guprea 
or  Remijia  Ixtrk,  has  recently  been  converted  into  quinine  by 
heating  it  to  100°,  under  pressure,  with  metallic  sodium  and  a 
solution  of  methyl  chloride  in  methyl  alcohol  (Orimaux  and 
Arnold,  Comp,  Rend.,  cxii.  774). 

Although  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  cinchona  bases 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  perfect  to  allow  of  their  formation  from 
pyridine  or  quinoline,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  distinct  basic 
substances  isomeric  with  quinine  have  been  prepared  synthetically. 
One  of  these,  discovered  by  G.  A.  K  o  h  n  {Jour,  Soc  Chem.  Tnd.^ 
viii.  959),  has  the  constitution  of  an  a-l'-hydroxy-hydro- 
ethylene-quinoline, 

Cj>Hio(OH)N.CjH4.KC^io(OH). 

It  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  one  molecule  of  ethylene  di- 
bromide  on  two  molecules  of  a-l'-hydroxyhydroquinoline,  obtained 
by  reducing  hydroxy  ^-quinoline  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
a  weak  base,  forming  small  glittering  prisms  which  melt  at  233% 
and  are  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene,  with  difficulty 
in  hot  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  has  weak  antipyretic 
characters. 

The  other  synthetical  isomer  of  quinine  has  been  prepared  by 
Wallach  and  Otto  (Armdleni  cdiii.  251)  by  the  reaction  of 
j8-naphthylamine  on  pinol  nitrosoohloride:— - 

G10H7.NH, + CioHi^O.NOGl = HCl + CjoH^NjOj. 

The  product  is  a  basic  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  194^— 
195°,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
readily  soluble  in  ether.  The  solutions,  both  of  the  base  and 
its  salts,  are  strongly  fluorescent 

Besides  the  natural  plant-bases,  a  number  of  bases  have  been 
synthetically  prepared  which  have  every  claim   of  analogy  and 
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character  to  be  ranked  with  the  alkaloids.  As  instances  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  antipyrine,  Ci^H^N^O  (page  32^  thaUinej 
Ci<>Hi3N0  (page  120),  and  fur/urine,  C^^K^^Hifi^ 

v.  Meyer  has  suggested  that  the  formation  of  the  bases  and 
other  nitrogenised  constituents  of  plants  may  be  due  in  some 
cases  to  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  aldehydic  bodies. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the  plant-bases  and  other  natural 
products  not  unfrequently  contain  one  or  more  methyl-groupe, 
the  ethyl-radical  is  not  met  with. 


VOLATn^  BASES  OF  VEGETABLE  OBIOni. 

Certain  plants  contain  bases  which  differ  from  the  ordinary 
vegetable  alkaloids,  in  being  volatile,  liquid  at  ordinary  or  only 
slightly  raised  temperatures,  and  in  containing  no  oxygen.  While 
resembling  each  other  in  the  above  respects,  the  volatile  bases 
present  little  further  resemblance. 

The  volatile  alkaloids  are  not  numerous,  being  limited  to  the 
following  bodies,  and  a  few  others  which  have  been  but  imper- 
fectly investigated. 

CL  Methylarrdne  and  Trimethyhunine,  already  described  (pt^ies 

9,  12). 
6.  Conine  and  the  associated  alkaloids  of  h  e  m  1  o  c  k. 
c  Lupinine  and  certain  other  alkaloids  of  1  u  p  i  n  e  s. 
d.  Nicotine,  the  volatile  alkaloid  of  tobacco. 
A   Piturine,  the  volatile  alkaloid  of  p  i  t  a  r  i. 
/.  Z^&fi^tn^,  the  alkaloid  of  lobelia. 
g.  Sparteine^  the  alkaloid  contained  in  b  r  o  o  m. 
h,  Spigelins,  an  alkaloid  in  Spigelia  MarylcmdiccL 

Piperidine,  a  volatile  alkaloid  said  to  exist  naturally  in  pepper 
as  a  decomposition-product  of  piperine,  has  already  been 
described  (page  106). 

For  the  esHmaiion  of  volatile  alkaloids  (e.g.,  c  o  n  i  n  e  in  hemlock, 
and  nicotine  in  tobacco),  A.  L  o  e  e  c  h  ( Jbar.  Amer,  Chem,  8oe') 
recommends  that  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  should  be 
boiled  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  residue 
pressed  and  washed  with  water.  The  solution  and  washings  are 
evaporated  to  one-fourth,  and  then  distilled  with  slaked  lime 
(using  a  good  condenser).  When  the  liquid  passing  over  is  no 
longer  alkaline  to  litmus,  the  distillate  is  exactly  neutralised  with 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°,  and  the  powdered 
residue  exhausted  with  rectified  spirit,  which  leayes  the  amm<Hiiiun 
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sulphate  undiasolved,  while  the  sulphate  of  conine  (and  other 
alkaloids)  pass  into  the  solution.  The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  residue  skaken  three  times  with  caustic  potash 
solution  and  ether,  the  ethereal  liquid  separated  and  shaken  with 
a  known  volume  of  standard  sulphuric  acid,  the  ether  distilled 
off  or  separated,  and  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  detennined  by 
titration.  By  this  im>cess,  Loesch  found  5*25  per  cent  of 
nicotine  in  tobacco  leaves,  and  0'06  per  cent,  of  conine  in  the 
•ommon  hemlock  plant. 

Ooiiixid.^    Coniine.     Conia»     Conidne. 
CgH^N ;  C,Hio(C,H,)N ;  or  CH,  |  ^^^'^^  }  NH 

This  base  has  the  constitution  of  an  a-normal-propy  1- 
piperidine  (see  page  164). 

Conine  is  the  characterislic  poisonous  alkaloid  of  hemlock, 
Oonitim  maculaium.  It  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  plants  in 
oombination  with  organic  acids,  and  in  association,  with  the 
following  allied  bases : — 


Base. 

Fonnnla. 

It 

if 

Spedflo 

Blhyl-plperfdliie, . 

OyHisK :  or  G8H9(CiHe)KU 

.•• 

142-146 

{;  -0-8074 

Gonlne  (Konnal-) 

GsHirK ;  or  G^firffi^ySHS. 

-W 

lW-170 

/|  =0-8026 

IMhjl-OOBllIB,      . 

CbHuN;  orCA(Cy]^)N(qBtf 

••« 

-. 

{7-0-840 

OonhydTlBe, . 

CgHiyND ;  or  C^g(GHOH.GHt.CBj)J!ni 

120-6 

240(226 
•iVflO 

••• 

PModD-ooBhrdriDa, 

CtH]7NO ;  or  GA(OH»OH^H.GH)NH 

100^102 

mm.) 
220-281 

••« 

Ck)nine   is   an  oily  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  repulsive  odour, 

1  Ck»imie  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  the  reducing  action  of  sodiam 
on  a  boiling  alcoholic  aolntion  of  allyl-pyridine,  0^H4(C|Hg)N,  itself 
obtained  from  a-picoline  and  paraldehyde.  The  artificial  base  thuB  prepared 
is  identical  in  all  its  properties  with  the  natural  alkaloid,  except  that  it  is 
optically  inactive.  But  on  introducing  a  crystal  of  the  bitartrate  of  the 
natural  alkaloid  into  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  the  bitartrate  of  the 
inactive  bases,  a  gradual  separation  of  the  bitartrate  of  active  conine  occurs, 
the  free  base  firom  which  exhibits  the  same  optical  activity  as  natural  conine. 
The  mother-liquid  contains  a  lavo-rotatory  isomeric  base  (Ladenburg, 
Bw.i  xix.  2678). 
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suggesting  that  of  a  long-used  and  foul  tobacco-pipe.  When 
diluted  with  water,  conine  has  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
"mousy"  odour,  perceptible  in  highly  dilute  solutions.  A  few 
drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  containing  only  1—50,000  of  the 
alkaloid,  if  enclosed  for  a  short  time  in  a  small  test-tube,  is- 
stated  byWormley  to  impart  a  marked  mousy  odour  to  the^ 
contained  air. 

Conine  may  be  distilled  without  change  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  but  undergoes  slight  decomposition  at  high  temperatures- 
in  presence  of  air.  It  distils  readily  with  vapour  of  water  or 
alcohol,  and  volatilises  sensibly  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Conine  is  optically  active,  its  specific  rotation  being  +  13°'8  for 
the  sodium  ray. 

Conine  forms  an  unstable  compound  with  25  per  cent,  of 
water,  the  water  being  expelled  by  heating.  Conine  is  soluble- 
in  about  90  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  readily  dissolved  hj 
alcohol,  acetone,  amylic  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  petroleum 
ether,  and  benzene.  The  alkaloid  is  removed  with  tolerable 
facility  from  its  aqueous  or  alkaline  solutions  by  agitation  with 
either  of  the  last  five  solvents,  and  may  be  recovered  therefrom 
by  shaking  the  resultant  solution  with  dilute  acid. 

Conine  dissolves  sulphur,  but  not  phosphorus  nor  calcium  chloride. 

Conine  is  colourless  when  freshly  prepared,  but  becomes  yellow 
and  ultimately  resinoid  by  keeping.^  It  is  a  strong  base,  the 
aqueous  solution  being  powerfully  alkaline  in  reaction,  and 
neutralising  acids  perfectly.  The  salts  are  colourless  and  odour- 
less, but  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  free  base  is  immediately 
developed  on  adding  a  fixed  alkali  in  exces& 

If  a  beaker  moistened  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  be 
inverted  over  a  watch-glass  containing  a  drop  of  free  conine, 
white  fumes  will  be  produced,  and  the  alkaloid  will  be  con- 
verted after  a  time  into  a  crystalline  hydroeMoride,  C^B.j^N^'RCi^ 
(Nicotine  gives  an  amorphous  hydrochloride.)  The  hydrochloride 
is  also  obtained  as  a  brilliant  crystalline  mass  by  dissolving  conine 
in  anhydrous  ether,  and  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through 
the  solution.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  can  be  heated  to  90°  C.  without  decom- 
position or  loss  of  weight.      It  melts  at  218°. 

The  hydriodide  of  conine  is  anhydrous.  It  can  only  be 
obtained  crystalline  by  the  use  of  pure  hydriodic  acid  free  from 
any  trace  of  iodine.  By  slow  evaporation  the  salt  is  obtainable 
in  large  fiat  needles,  which  sublime  when  gently  heated  in  vactio, 

^  According  to  S  o  h  o  r  m,   pure  conine  does  not  undergo  any  cliange  by 
exposure  to  light  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xii.  868). 
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On  adding  a  large  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  conine, 
«  pale  red  tint  is  produced,  which  gradually  deepens  in  colour, 
l^itric  acid  acts  similarly.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  no  immediate 
•change  with  conine,  but  the  mixture  gradually  becomes  purple- 
red,  and  then  olive-green. 

On  exposing  a  drop  of  conine  to  the  vapours  of  bromine 
{avoiding  excess),  it  becomes  rapidly  converted  into  a  mass  of 
white  crystals.  This  behaviour  is  regarded  by  Watts  as  a  proof 
of  the  purity  of  the  alkaloid. 

By  the  treatment  of  conine  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  normal 
butyric  acid  is  produced.  The  reaction  may  be  employed  aa 
a  test  for  conine,  as  butyric  acid  has  a  highly  characteristic  odour, 
and  can  be  readily  distilled  off  and  further  examined.  Butyric 
acid  also  results  from  the  oxidation  of  conine  by  bromine-water  or 
nitric  acid,  while  permanganate  converts  it  into  picolinic  acid. 

On  distillation  of  conine  hydrochloride  with  zinc-dust,  or  the 
free  base  with  zinc  chloride,  hydrogen  is  evolved  and  a-propyl-* 
pyridine  or  conyrine,  C5H^(C3H7)N,  formed.  This  base 
boils  at  166^— 168^  and  is  reconverted  into  conine  on  treatment 
with  hydriodic  acid.  (By  prolonged  treatment  with  hydriodic 
acid  conine  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  octane,  CgH^) 

Mercuric  chloride  produces  with  conine  a  white  amorphous 
precipitate,  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid.  (Nico- 
tine gives  a  crystalline  precipitate.)  With  potassio-mercuric 
iodide,  conine  gives  a  voluminous  curdy  precipitate.  Silver  nitrate 
gives  a  brown  precipitate  of  argentic  oxide  with  free  conine,  the 
colour  afterwards  changing  to. black.  (Nicotine  gives  a  white 
precipitate  with"  silver  nitrate,  turning  dark  on  exposure  to 
light.)     Conine  chlorqplatincUe  is  a  readily  soluble  salt. 

Conine  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  phosphomolybdic  acid, 
and  an  orange  precipitate  with  potassio-iodide  of  bismuth. 

Picric  acid  does  not  precipitate  conine  from  solutions  con- 
taining less  than  1  per  1000  of  the  alkaloid,  but  nicotine  is 
precipitated  from  solutions  fifty  times  more  dilute. 

Conine  is  said  to  coagulate  albumin,  thus  differing  from  nicotine. 

If  conine  be  dropped  into  a  solution  of  alloxan,  an  intense 
purple-red  coloration  is  gradually  produced,  and  white  needles 
separate  which  dissolve  with  purple  colour  in  cold  potash 
solution. 

The  alkaloids  occurring  with  conine  in  hemlock  and  its  prepara- 
tions are  precipitated  by  Mayer's  reagent,  picric  acid,  and  iodine 
from  solutions  considerably  more  dilute  than  those  from  which 
conine  itself  is  thrown  down. 

CoNHTDRiNB  has  the  probable  constitution  of  a  piperidyl- 
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ethylalkine,  C6Hg(CHOH.CH2.CH3)NH.  It  presenta  a  close 
resemblance  to  tropin e,  CgHj^NO,  both  in  composition  and 
chemical  behaviour,  a  fact  which  suggested  to  A.W.  Hofmann 
the  probability  that  it  was  the  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  a  base 
allied  to  atropine.  From  the  alkaline  liquid  left  after  the  distillation 
of  conine  and  conhydrine,  Hofmann  obtained,  by  acidulation  and 
extraction  with  ether,  caffeic  acid,  C^HgO^,  a  body  haying  the 
constitution  of  a  dihydroxy-c innamic  acid. 

Conhydnne  may  be  separated  from  commercial  conine,  in  which 
it  is  not  nnfrequently  present,  by  cooling  the  liquid  down  to  5^^  C, 
filtering  through  glass  wool,  and  washing  the  separated  crystals  of 
conhydrine  with  petroleum  ether,  in  which  it  is  but  sparingly 
soluble.  Pseudoconhydrine  is  a  base  isomeric  with  con- 
hydrine, but  probably  containing  hydroxy-isopropyl  (Ladenburg, 
Ber^y  xxiv.  1671).  Conhydrine  forms  colourless  glittering  ciystals^ 
moderately  soluble  in  water,  but  veiy  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  does  not  react  with  nitrous  acid,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is 
a  feeble  narcotic  poison.  According  to  Wertheim,  hemlock 
contains  only  5  to  6  parts  of  conhydrine  for  every  100  of  conine. 

CoNiGBiNBS,  GgHjgN.  These  bases  were  obtained  by  A.  W. 
Hofmann  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  conine,  or  of 
dehydrating  agents  on  conhydrine.  When  molecular  proportions  of 
conine  hydrobromide  and  bromine  are  mixed,  the  bromo-deriva- 
tive,  CgH^yN.HBr.Brg,  is  obtained.  By  the  regulated  action  of 
caustic  soda  this  yields  CgH^NBr,  which  by  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid  is  decomposed  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  a'Coniceine^ 
which  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  '893  specific  gravity  at  15°,  boiling- 
at  168°,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  In  odour  it  closely 
resembles  conine,  but  is  said  to  be  five  or  six  times  as  poisonous  t 
It  is  a  tertiary  base  of  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms  crystal- 
isable  salts.  The  picrate  forms  yellow  needles  melting  at  225°^ 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
a-coniceine  is  partially  reduced  to  conine  by  heating  under  pressure 
with  fuming  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  y-conieeine  is 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  bromo-derivative  CgH^NBr  by  an 
alkali  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  lighter  than  water,  boiling  at  173°, 
distilling  with  steam,  and  said  to  be  twelve  times  as  poisonous  as 
conine !  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution  is 
strongly  alkaline,  y-coniceine  is  a  secondary  base  (pages  1,  7) 
yielding  ciystalline,  volatile  salts  with  acids,  and  a  characteristic 
double  salt  with  stannic  chloride,  BgH^SnCl^,  which  forms  lai^ 
crystals,  ^-coniceme  is  obtained  together  with  a-coniceme  by 
the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  or  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
on  conhydrine; — CgHi7NO  =  CgH^N+H20.     It  forms  very  vola- 
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tile,  colourless  needles,  melts  at  41°  and  boils  at  168^  It  is  a 
secondary  base  of  conine-like  odour,  and  is  a  less  active  poison  than 
the  a-modification. 

PoisoNiKQ  BY  Conine  and  Hemlock. 

Conine  is  an  extremely  powerful  paralytic  poison,  which  acts 
on  the  motor  nerves;  one  drop  is  a  distinctly  poisonous  dose, 
while  ten  drops  inay  be  fatal. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  hemlock  and  conine  are  not  uniform, 
and  cases  of  poisoning  are  not  numerous.  Stupor,  coma,  and 
slight  convulsions  have  been  noticed,  while  in  other  cases  the  chief 
effect  has  been  paralysis  of  the  muscular  system,  especially  of  the 
lega  The  pupils  are  somewhat  dilated.  After  death  the  lungs 
are  found  filled  with  fluid  blood  and  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the 
stomach  and  intestines  somewhat  congested.  The  post-mortem 
appearances  are  not  characteristic. 

In  tozieological  inquiries  the  viscera  and  contents  of  the  stomach 
should  be  treated  as  described  \mder  strychnine,  the  purified  extract 
being  agitated  with  soda  and  ether  instead  of  ammonia  and  chloro- 
form. From  the  ether,  the  alkaloid  may  be  recovered  by  allow- 
ing the  solvent  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  cool  place,  or 
extracted  as  a  salt  by  agitating  the  ether  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  From  the  purified  salt  of  conine  thus  obtained,  the  free 
base  may  be  again  liberated  by  adding  soda,  and  recognised  by 
the  mousy  odour  of  hemlock  developed  immediately  or  on  warming 
the  liquid. 

Conine  may  also  be  isolated  from  the  viscera  by  the  method 
used  for  the  assay  of  hemlock.  Otto  in  one  case  met  with  a 
volatile  ptomaine,  which  was  very  poisonous,  but  differed  from 
conine  in  its  reaction  with  platinic  chloride.  The  seeds  of  Lupinus 
luteut  (page  177)  contain  alkaloids  somewhat  resembling  conine, 
but  which  do  not  yield  the  characteristic  crystalline  hydrochloride. 
Other  of  the  umbdlifercs  besides  conium  are  possessed  of  poisonous 
properties,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  conine  has  been  proved  to  be 
the  active  principle.^ 

^  (Enanffie  crocata,  or  hemlook  water-dropwort,  is  described  by  A. 
8.  Taylor  as  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  English  vegetable  poisons.  The 
leading  symptoms  produced  are  rapid  insensibility,  bloated  and  livid  ooun- 
tenanoe,  convulsive  movements,  stertorous  breathing,  dilated  papilB,  and 
bloody  foam  about  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 

C^fetttovtroso^  water-hemlock  or  cowbane,  produces  symptoms  similar 
to  tile  above,  including  the  foaming  at  the  mouth.  It  is  said  to  oontain 
cicutine. 

Sium  latifoUum  and  S.  angrjuitifolium  have  been  mistaken  for  water-oress, 
with  fatal  results. 

.^thusa  Cynapiunif  the  lesser  hemlock  or  fool's  parsley,  appears 
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ASBAT  OF  HbMLOOK  AND  ITS  PBXPABATION& 

Conine  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  common  or  spotted  hemlock, 
Oonium  tnaculcUum  (French,  la  Oigue;  German,  der  Schiding). 
It  appears  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  fruit,  the  proportion  increas- 
ing with  the  maturity  of  the  seeds.  In  hemlock  leaves,  B.  K  o  r  d  e  s 
found  0*24,  and  in  the  fruU  0'49  per  cent,  of  alkaloid. 

For  the  extraction  of  conine  from  hemlock,  J.  Schorm 
(Ber,,  xi7.  1765)  recommends  that  the  fruit  should  first  be 
swelled  by  hot  water,  and  then  moistened  with  a  strong  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate.  The  product  is  treated  with  steam,  under  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres,  as  long  as  the  distillate  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  when  it  is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  evaporated  to  a  weak  syrup,  which  is  shaken  with  twice  its 
measure  of  strong  alcohol  and  filtered  from  the  precipitated 
ammonium  chloride.  The  filtrate  is  distilled  at  100°,  a  calculated 
amount  of  caustic  soda  ley  added,  and  the  mixture  agitated  with 
ether.  (The  residual  aqueous  liquid  developes  trimethylamine  on 
prolonged  standing,  especially  in  summer.)  The  ethereal  solution 
deposits  large  crystals  ofconhydrine  when  strongly  cooled.  This 
base  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  and  on  distilling  the 
solution  passes  over  with  the  ether.  The  conine  remaining  in  the 
retort  is  dehydrated  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  purified  by 
fractional  distillation.  The  first  10  per  cent  boils  between  llO"" 
and  168°  C,  and  is  veiy  impure.  The  next  60  per  cent,  boiling 
between  168°  and  169°,  is  pure  conine;  while  the  next  20  per 
cent.,  boiling  between  169°  and  180°^  is  impure.  The  thick  dark 
liquid  left  in  retort  contains  conhydrine. 

A  purer  product,  but  somewhat  lower  yield,  is  said  to  be  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  hemlock  fruit  with  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  to  a  syrup  in  a  vacuum.  Magnesia  is  then  added, 
and  the  mixture  agitated  with  ether,  which  extracts  the  alkaloid. 

Many  specimens  of  conium  leaves  and  seed  are  almost  inert  from 
the  loss  of  their  volatile  active  constituent,  and  hence  a  method  of 
assay  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
the  Pharmacqposia, 

For  the  determiruUion  of  the  conine  and  associated  alkaloids  in 
hemlock,  B.  A.  Cripps  (Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xviiL  13,  511) 
recommends  the  following  process : — A  weight  of  5  grammes  of 
the  finely-powdered  fruit  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  sand, 
and  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  25  c.c.  of  nearly  absolute  alcohol, 

to  contain  an  energetic  poison,  though  this  has  been  diapnted  by  Harley  (j9i 
7%omaa*8  HospUal  BsporU,  new  seriea,  iv.  68  ;  x.  267),  and  also  by  Tan  ret, 
wlio  believes  the  erroneoua  statements  respecting  it  to  have  arisen  from  a  con- 
fusion of  the  plant  with  Conium  maeulatum,  which  it  closely  resembles. 
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15  c.a  of  chloroform,  and  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  chloroform.  The  liquid  is  separated  from 
the  marc^  and  agitated  with  two  separate  quantities  of  25  c.c.  of 
distilled  water.  The  aqueous  liquid  now  contains  the  conine  as 
hydrochloride.  It  is  shaken  once  with  chloroform,  then  rendered 
alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  and  extracted  three  times  hy  agitation 
with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  is  washed  by  agitation  with 
alkaline  water,  and  is  then  run  into  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  in  ether.  This  is  evaporated  in  a  current  of  air,  and  the 
residue  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  90°  C.  The  conine 
hydrochloride  obtained  should  be  crystalline,  and  almost  perfectly 
white.  From  its  weight  the  proportion  of  conine  can  be  ccdculated, 
163*5  of  the  hydrochloride  representing  127*0  of  the  base.  If, 
after  weighing  the  residue,  the  hydrochloric  acid  be  determined  by 
titration  with  silver  nitrate,  using  potassium  chromate  as  an  indi- 
cator, the  difference  will  be  the  weight  of  alkaloid,  and  the  result 
should  closely  correspond  with  that  previously  calculated. 

The  foregoing  process  may  be  shortened  by  agitating  the  washed 
chloroformic  solution  of  the  conine  as  liberated  by  caustic  soda  with 
water,  and  gradually  adding  decinormal  hydrochloric  acid  until  a 
slight  acid  reaction  to  methyl-orange  is  developed,  which  does  not 
disappear  on  again  shaking.  Each  c.c.  of  decinormal  acid  used 
represents  0*0127  gramme  of  alkaloid,  in  terms  of  conine.  Petro* 
leum  spirit  may  be  substituted  for  the  chloroform. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  alkaloids  in  Tincture  of  Conium,  F  a  r  r 
and  Wright  (Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xxi.  857)  evaporate  50  cc.  of 
the  preparation  to  a  low  bulk  at  100°  C.  with  1  cc.  of  normal 
sulphuric  acid.  The  residual  liquid  is  diluted  somewhat,  and 
twice  shaken  with  chloroform.  It  is  then  rendered  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  and  the  liberated  alkaloids  shaken  out  with  chloroform. 
The  chloroformic  solution  is  freed  from  traces  of  ammonia  by 
agitation  with  water,  separated  and  run  into  a  solution  of  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  chloroform,  taking  care  that  the  orifice 
of  the  separator  dips  below  the  surface  of  the  acid  chloroform, 
which  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dried  at  90°  and 
weighed,  as  recommended  by  Cripps.  The  proportion  of  total 
alkaloid  contained  in  the  tincture  of  conine,  as  assayed  by  this 
process,  is  from  0*07  to  0*10  per  cent.  The  proportion  in  the 
extract  ranges  from  |  to  nearly  3  per  cent. 

^  The  ezhanstion  should  be  proved  to  be  complete,  by  treating  the  maro 
with  water,  and  testing  the  solution  with  iodine  and  with  Mayer's  solution, 
neither  of  which  should  produce  more  than  the  faintest  turbidity ;  and  the 
dried  maro  should  give  a  barely  perceptible  odour  of  conine  when  warmed  with 
eanstic  soda. 
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Lupine  Alkaloids. 

From  the  dLSerent  species  of  1  n  p  i  n  e  seveial  alkaloids  liaye  been 
Isolated,  some  of  which,  at  any  rate,  belong  to  the  class  of  volatile 
alkal<Hds,  and  in  their  odour  and  oithev  charaeteis  appear  to  be 
related  to  conine. 

LupiNiNH,  CnH^^^gOg,  or  CaHggNj^OH)^  As  isolated  by  G. 
Boumert  from  the  seeds  of  Lupmtis  luteus,  lupinihe  is  a  readily 
crystallisable  base,  melting  at  67*^*5-68^*5,  and  boiling  with  some 
decomposition  at  255^-26 1^  In  a  stream  of  hydrogen  it  distik 
unchanged  at  255^-257°,  and  is  also  volatile  with  steanu  Lupinine 
has  a  pleasant  apple-like  odour  and  an  extremely  bitter  taato, 
like  latter  character  extendii^  to  its  aalts.  It  has  a  paralysing 
effect  on  the  nerve-centrea  Lupinine  is  Issvo-rotatory,  easily 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  leas  soluble  in  warm  watec 
From  its  aqueous  solution  it  is  separated  by  excess  of  caustic  alkalL 
Lupinine  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  Car- 
bon disulphide  dissolves  the  base  while  acting  chemically  upon  it. 

Lupinine  is  highly  caustic,  and  is  a  strong  base,  liberating 
ammonia  from  its  salts  and  fuming  with  hydrochloric  acid.  B(HG1)2 
forms  large  rhombic  crystals.  BH^tCl^  is  crystalline  and  soluble 
in  water.  The  aurocJiloride,  'B(HA\iCl^2*  forms  needles,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  but  reailily  in  aloohoL  The  nitrate,  £(HN03)|, 
forms  rhombic  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Metallic  sodium  dissolves  in  melted  lupinine  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  forming  a  sodium-derivative^  decomposed  by 
water  into  lupinine  and  sodium  hydroxide.  When  heated  with 
acetic  anhydride,  lupinine  yields  C2LH3gN2(C2H30)2,  as  an  oil, 
insoluble  in  water  and  very  easily  saponified. 

When  lupinine  is  heated  to  150°-180°  for  ten  or  twelve  hours 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  hydrochloride  to  175**  with 
phosphoric  anhydride,  it  yields  anhydrolupirdne,  G^'H.^fit  as 
a  highly  oxidisable  fluid  base,  smelling  like  conine.  BEL^-^^U 
forms  red  quadratic  tables^  easily  soluble  in  water  and  dilute 
alcohoL  Dianhydrolupinine,  C^iH^N,,  results  when  lujMnine  is 
heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  200°  C.  It  is  a  highly 
oxidisable  oil,  boiling  at  220°,  and  forming  achloroplatinate, 
crystallising  in  dark  red  needles.  Oxylupinine,  CjiH^^NjOg,  is 
formed,  together  with  anhydrolupinine,  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  on  lupinine  hydrochloride.  It  is  a  yellowish,  disagree- 
able smelling  oil,  boiling  with  some  decomposition  at  215°. 

Arginine,  CqH^^N^Oj,  is  contained  in  the  seeds  of  L,  Iteteus 
which  have  germinated  in  the  dark.  It  forms  crystalline  salts, 
evolves  nitrogen  with  nitrous  acid,  and  yields  urea  when  boiled 
with  baryta-water. 
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LuFiKiDiNi,  CgH^N,  is  a  base  found  byBaumert  in  the 
yellow  lupine.  It  forms  a  volatile,  ozidisable,  viscous  oil, 
having  an  odour  of  hemlock.  It  is  intensely  bitter  and  feebly 
poisonous,  producing  symptoms  like  those  of  curare.  Lupinidine 
foxms  a  crystalline  hydrate,  BjHjO,  very  insoluble  in  water.  The 
salts  are  crystallisable.     No  acetyl-derivative  is  obtainable. 

LuPANiNE,  CigHg^NjO,  is  an  alkaloid  obtained  by  M.  Hag  en 
{Liebigs  Anncdeny  ccxxx.  367 ;  Jour,  Ghem,  Soc,,  1.  163)  from  the 
seeds  of  the  blue  lupine,  Lupmus  angusti/olitts,  which  are 
stated  not  to  contain  lupinine  or  lupinidine.  It  is  described  as  :i 
pale  yellow,  honey-like  syrup,  with  green  fluorescence,  intensely 
bitter  taste,  and  an  unpleasant  odour  like  that  of  hemlock. 
Lupanine  does  not  boil  at  290°,  even  under  the  reduced  pressure  oi 
130  mm.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  attacks  the  skin,  expels 
ammonia  from  its  salts,  and  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  white 
fumes  of  the  hydrochloride.  With  excess  of  cold  water,  lupanine 
forms  a  turbid  solution,  from  which  the  base  is  almost  entirely  separ- 
ated on  heating.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol,  but 
readily  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  petroleum  spirit  Lupamne  hydro- 
Moridej  BHC1+ 2aq.,  forms  hygroscopic,  quadratic  crystals,  melting 
at  1 27^,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  but  not  in  ether.  BH^tCl^  is  not 
distinctly  crystalline.  BHAuCl^  forms  golden  needles,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  From  solutions  of  its  salts,  lupanine  is 
precipitated  by  caustic  potash  and  soda,  but  not  by  ammonia. 

From  the  seeds  of  Lupinvs  cUbus,  C  a  m  p  a  n  i  isolated  a  poisonous 
liquid  alkaloid,  boiling  at  210°~218^  From  the  same  source 
B  e  t  e  1 1  i  obtained  a  crystallisable  base. 

According  to  0.  Kellner  {Bied,  Centr,^  z.  97)  lupine  seeds 
can  be  deprived  of  the  whole  of  their  bitter  constituents,  and 
rendered  much  more  palatable  and  wholesome,  by  soaking  them 
in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  steaming  them  for  one  hour,  and 
then  washing  them  for  two  days.  Ktihn  has  shown  that  the 
substances  which  cause  lupine  sickness  are  destroyed  by  steaming. 

Nicotine.     Nicotia.     CioHi^Nj ;  or  CjHyN.CgH^N. 

Nicotine  has  the  constitution  of  ahexahydro-dipyridyl 
{see  page  164).  It  is  the  poisonous  basic  principle  of  tobacco,  in 
which  it  exists  combined  with  malic  and  citric  acids  (compare  page 
184),  in  proportions  varying  within  very  wide  limits. 

Pure  nicotine  is  a  colourless,  oily  fluid  of  I'Oll  specific  gravity 
at  15*  C.  On  prolonged  exposure  to  air  it  becomes  yellow,  and 
eventually  resinoid.  It  has  a  sharp  caustic  taste,  is  intensely 
poisonous,  and  has  a  strong  and  unpleasant  odour,  recalling  that  of 
tobacco.     Nicotine  boils  at  about  250°  C,  with  partial  decom- 
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position,  but  it  distils  readily  with  the  vapour  of  water  or  alcohol, 
end  volatilises  to  a  notable  extent  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
Nicotine  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and  evolves  heat  when 
mixed  with  water,  diminution  in  volume  simultaneously  occurring.^ 
Skalweit  (Ber.^niv,  1809)  has  given  the  following  .figures 
showing  the  specific  gravity  of  mixtures  of  nicotine  and  water. 
His  results  point  to  the  existence  of  a  hydrate  of  nicotine. 


IKeotinB. 

Water. 

Sptei/UGravUif 

100 

0 

1-011 

100 

6 

1-017 

100 

10 

l-OM 

100 

20 

1-OSO 

100 

80 

1-0S4 

100 

40 

1-087 

100 

60 

I'OM 

100 

00 

1-088 

100 

70 

1-088 

Nicotine  has  a  powerful  IsBvo-rotatory  action  on  polarised  light, 
the  value  of  S^  in  20  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  being,  according 
to  Pribram,  —161^*55.  The  rotation  diminishes  rapidly  but 
irregularly  by  further  dilution.  Thus  for  a  4  per  cent,  solution 
the  value  S^  is  —  77^*03,  while  below  this  strength  an  increase  is 
observed,  S^  being  -79'''32  for  a  solution  of  08826  specific 
gravity.  The  rotation  is  afifected  by  time,  not  reaching  its  maximum 
for  48  hours  (Ber.,  xx.  1840). 

The  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine  is  powerfully  alkaline  in  reaction. 
The  nicotine  is  partially  separated  by  addition  of  excess  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda  (compare  pyridine).  Nicotine  in  aqueous  solution, 
and  in  the  absence  of  other  free  base,  can  be  determined  by 
titration  with  standard  acid  and  methyl-orange. 

Nicotine  forms  two  classes  of  salts.  The  monacid  salts  are 
stable  and  neutral  to  litmus  and  methyl-orange,  but  the  diacid  salta 
have  an  acid  reaction.  Most  of  the  salts  of  nicotine  crystallise 
with  difficulty.  The  aeid  tartrate,  C^o^i4^^{C^Rfi^\+2A(i.,  is 
an  exception,  and  forms  handsome  tufts  when  ether  is  added  to  its 
alcoholic  solution. 

Detection  and  Dbtbbmination  of  Nicotine. 

Alcohol  dissolves  nicotine  in  all  proportions,  and  on  evaporating 

1  When  watfir  is  added  to  solution  of  nicotine  containing  letsR  than  20  per 
cent  of  base,  the  mixture  becomes  turbid  and  clears  only  on  long  standing. 
On  heating  to  iO"  the  liquid  clears  rapidly,  but  becomes  again  turbid  when 
cooled  or  further  heated  to  50^  Between  60**  and  60*  the  turbidity  amounts 
to  milkiness,  which  disappears  when  the  liquid  is  cooled  below  60*.  At  70* 
the  nicotine  sepamtes  in  part  as  an  oily  layer. 
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or  distilling  the  solution  the  alkaloid  is  found  chiefly  in  the  first 
fractions.  It  \a  extracted  from  its  aqueous  alkaline  solutions  by 
agitation  with  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  amylic  alcohol,  or 
petroleum  spirit,  and  may  be  recovered  from  the  solvent  by 
separating  and  agitating  with  dilute  acids.  If  oxalic  acid  be 
employed,  the  resultant' solution  may  be  evaporated  to  diyness  and 
treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  nicotine  oxalate  while 
leaving  any  ammonium  oxalate  undissolved.  After  again  removing 
the  alcohol  by  evaporation,  the  nicotine  may  be  liberated  from 
the  warm  liquid  by  adding  excess  of  caustic  soda,  when  the 
characteristic  tobacco-like  smell  of  nicotine  will  be  observed,  and 
the  alkaloid  can  be  obtained  pure  by  distilling  the  liquid'  with 
water^  or  agitating  it  with  ether  and  allowing  the  separated  solvent 
to  evaporate  apontaneously  in  a  cool  place. 

Treated  with  nitric  acid,  nicotine  yields  a  thick  reddish  liquid. 
Sulphuric  acid  produces  no  change  in  the  cold,  but  a  brown  colour 
is  developed  on  heating. 

On  dissolving  nicotine  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding 
platinic  chloride,  nicotine  chloroplatinate,  C|QHj^N2,HjPtClg,  is 
thrown  down  as  a  sparingly  soluble,  yellowish,  crystalline  com- 
pound. The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  especially  in 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Addition  of  alcohol  increases 
the  delicacy  of  the  test,  and  the  formation  of  the  precipitate  is 
much  facilitated  by  stirring  the  liquid.  Ammonia  gives  a  similar 
reaction,  but  c  o  n  i  n  e  yields  no  precipitate  with  platinic  chloride. 

Picric  acid,  if  added  in  excess  to  solution  of  nicotine,  throws 
down  nicotine  picrate  as  an  amorphous  yellow  precipitate,  which 
rapidly  changes  to  a  mass  of  crystalline  tufts,  even  in  presence  of 
foreign  organic  matter. 

Nicotine  is  precipitated  by  Mayer's  reagent  (page  138)  from 
very  dilute  solutions ;  and,  by  operating  in  strongly  acid  liquids, 
Zinoffsky  obtained  very  good  quantitative  results.  The  formula 
of  the  precipitate  is  Cj^HigNgHgl^  and  1  c.c.  of  the  reagent  repre- 
sents 0*00202  gramme  of  nicotine. 

On  adding  mercuric  chloride  to  a  solution  of  nicotine  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  is  produced,  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
acetic  acid.  This  is  the  most  characteristic  reaction  of  nicotine. 
Strychnine  produces  a  similar  precipitate,  nearly  insoluble  in 
acetic  add.  Many  other  alkaloids  are  precipitated,  but  the  com- 
pounds are  almost  invariably  amorphous.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
precipitate  produced  by  conine,  which  is  almost  the  only  alkaloid 
which  will  distil  over  with  nicotine  on  boiling  the  solution  with  a 
slight  excess  of  caustic  soda.  Ammonia,  however,  behaves  like 
nicotine,  and  must,  if  necessary,  be  separated  before  applying  the 
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test.  Ammonia  is  sharply  distingoislied  from  nicotine,  oonine,  and 
lobeline  by  adding  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  to 
the  slightly  acidtdated  solution  of  the  base.  Ammonia  produces  no 
chauge,  but  with  either  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  a  brown  or  brownish 
red  precipitate  will  result.  Iodine  solution  will  detect  1  of  nicotine 
in  250,000,  and  is  the  most  delicate  reagent  known  for  the  alkaloid. 

Solutions  of  nicotine  are  not  precipitated  by  chromates,  ferro- 
cyanides,  ferricyanides  or  thiocyanates,  nor  by  gallic  acid.  With 
gsJlotannic  acid  an  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine  yields  a  white^ 
amorphous  precipitate,  which  readily  dissolves  on  cautious  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  again  precipitated  by  further  addition 
of  acid,  and  is  then  insoluble  even  in  a  large  excess.  TannaU 
of  nicotine  is  readily  soluble  also  in  acetic  and  nitric  adds,  bat  is 
not  reprecipitated  on  adding  an  excess. 

A  variety  of  processes  have  been  devised  for  the  determination 
of  nicotine  in  tobacco  and  its  preparations.  The  problem  i&  com- 
plicated by  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts,  by  the  difficulty  of 
completely  extracting  nicotine  from  aqueous  liquids  by  agitiU^ion 
with  immiscible  solvents,  and  by  the  tendency  to  form  an  emulsion 
when  these  are  used^  owing  to  the  presence  of  pectinous  mattec 
The  methods  proposed  have  been  reviewed  by  J.  B  i  e  1  (Pharm. 
ZeU,  Ru88,y  xxviL  3;  Analyst,  xiii.  97),  who  recommends  the 
following  process,  which  is  a  modification  of  that  proposed  by 
Kiasling: — 100  grammes  of  powdered  tobacco-leaves,  or 
10  to  20  grammes  of  extract  of  tobacco,  are  mixed  with  slaked 
lime  and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam  until  the  condensed 
steam  is  no  longer  alkaline.  The  distillate,  which  will  measnn 
about  \  litre,  is  rendered  faintly  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid» 
evaporated  to  50  cc,  made  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  and  agitated 
six  times  with  ether,  using  20  cc.  each  time.  B  i  e  1  then  distils 
off  the  greater  part  of  ether  slowly,  adds  excess  of  decinormal 
sulphuric  acid,  and  titrates  back  with  decinormal  soda,  using 
rosolic  acid  as  an  indicator.  The  object  in  distilling  off  the  ether 
is  to  get  rid  of  any  traces  of  ammonia  which  may  be  present ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  do  this  without  risking  the  volatilisation  of  some  of 
the  nicotine.  It  is  preferable  to  titrate  the  unconcentrated  ethereal 
solution  by  gradually  adding  decinormal  sulphuric  add,  using 
methyl-orange  as  an  indicator,  and  agitating  between  each  addition. 
Each  cc.  of  decinormal  acid  neutralised  represents  0'0162  gramme 
of  nicotine.  The  results  will  be  high  if  ammonia  be  present^  and 
in  such  case  the  neutralised  aqueous  liquid  should  be  separated 
from  the  ether,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°.  The  residue 
is  weighed  and  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve 
the  sulphate  of  nicotine,  while  any  ammonium  sulphate  will  be 
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left  insoluble,  and  iiu  weight  can  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the 
mixed  sulphates  previously  founds  the  difference  being  the  sulphate 
of  nicotine.  The  result  may  be  confirmed  by  adding  phenol- 
phthalein  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nicotine  sulphate  and 
titrating  with  decinormal  alkali,  which  will  react  just  as  if  the 
sulphuric  acid  were  uncombined. 

From  Conine,  nicotine  is  distinguished  by  its  odoerr,  by  being 
heavier  instead  of  lighter  than  water,  £tnd  by  the  reactions  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  mercuric  chloride,  argentic  nitrate,  platinic 
chloride,  and  picric  acid  (see  above,  and  page  181). 

POIBONINQ  BY  NiOOTINB  AND  TOBACCO. 

Nicotine  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons  known.  Only  a  few 
instances  are  on  record  of  poisoning  of  the  human  subject  by  the 
pure  alkaloid,  but  the  effects  of  tobacco,  which  owes  its  poisonous 
properties  entirely  to  nicotine,  are  well  known.^  Impure  solutions 
of  nicotine  and  infusions  of  tobacco  are  employed  as  insecticides. 

"  The  usual  effects  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  tobacco,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach,  are  confusion  in  the  head,  paleness  of  the  coun- 
tenance, vertigo,  nausea,  severe  retching  and  vomiting,  heat  in  the 
stomach,  great  anxiety,  a  sense  of  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  with  extreme  prostiation,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and 
sometimes  violent  purging.  The  pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and  almost 
imperceptible;  the  respiration  difficult,  and  the  skin  cold  and 
dammy;  the  pupils  are  generally  dilated,  but  sometimes  con- 
tracted, and  the  vision  is  usually  more  or  less  impaired.  Death  is 
often  preceded  by  convulsions  and  paralysis  "  (T.  G.  W  o  r  m  1  e  y, 
Micro-cJiemiatry  of  Poisone), 

In  toxicological  investigations,  nicotine  may  be  ioolated  from  the 
viscera  in  the  same  manner  as  conine  (pages  1 7  0, 1 7  5).  An  alterna- 
tive method  is  to  digest  the  suspected  matters  with  water  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid,  and  treat  the  filtered  liquid  with  excess  of  lead 
acetate.  The  liquid  is  again  filtered,  the  lead  removed  from  the 
filtrate  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  clear  solution 
treated  with  caustic  soda,  separated  from  any  precipitate, 
distilled,  when  a  fluid  having  the  odour  and  exhibiting  tb.^ 
reactions  of  nicotine  will  be  obtained.  Any  supposed  nicotine  "^^'t. 
which  may  be  isolated  should  be  tested  by  placing  it  on  the  tongue  '- 
of  a  young  rabbit  or  small  bird,  when  tremors,  paialysis,   and 

^  When  tobacco  is  smoked,  the  greater  part  of  the  nicotine  is  oonverted 
into  pyridine  and  other  pyrogenons  compounda^  and  the  entire  decomposition 
of  the  nicotine  is  sometimes  asserted;  but  Melsens  appears  to  have  folly 
proved  the  presence  of  unchanged  nicotine  in  tobacco  smoke  in  a  proportion 
equal  to  about  one-seventh  of  that  present  in  the  original  tobacco  (compare 
page  198). 
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convukiona  will  rapidly  ensue.     Nicotine  appears  to  be  unchanged 

by  putrefaction,  and  hence  may  be  detected  in  the  tissues  long 

after  death. 

ToBAOOo  (French,  le  Tabac;  German,  der  Tabak), 

Tobacco  is  the  dried  leaf  of  Ntcotianum  Tabacum  and  allied 

specie&^ 

According  to  S.  W.  J  o  h  n  s  o  n,  a  good  crop  of  tobacco,  yielding 

1260  lbs.  of  dry  leaf  and  1110  lbs.  of  dry  stalk,  removes  from  the 

soil  the  following  constituents  in  lbs.  per  acre : — 


Oonttduenta. 


SOb       .... 

pA,  .      .      .      . 

CaO»  .... 

MgO.  .... 

K,0.  .... 

NaiO,  .... 

Sum  of  Ash  Conititaeiits, 

Nitrogen,     . 


Leavst. 


14 

J* 
78 

17 

71 

6 

206 

49 


8 
15 
16 

2 
47 
10 

Ml 

88 


T<adL 


17 
22| 
88 
19 
118 
16 

SOU 


As  the  stalks  are  returned  to  the  land,  tobacco  is  not  a  very 
exhausting  crop,  but  requires  abundant  manuring,  since  the  period 
of  growth  does  not  exceed  three  months.  Hence,  rye  may  be 
advantageously  sown  as  soon  as  the  tobacco  is  off,  and  ploughed  in 
as  a  green  crop  when  cultivation  for  tobacco  commences. 

Besides  cellulose,  albuminoid  compounds,  pectic  acid,  gum- 
resins,  and  other  ordinary  plant-constituents,  the  leaf  of  tobacco 
contains  a  peculiai  volatile,  crystalline  principle  called  nico- 
tianin  or  tobacco-camphor,  to  which  the  formula 
^28^82^2^8  ^^  heen  attributed.  Tobacco  also  contains  the 
volatile  alkaloid  nicotine,  which  is  apparently  peculiar  to  the 
genus.  This  base  exists  in  combination  with  malic  acid,  but 
the  presence  of  citrates,  acetates,  and  oxalates  has  also 
been  established.^  Fresh  tobacco-leaves  (especially  the  midribs) 
contain  a  notable  proportion  of  nitrates,  but  these  salts  are 
said  to  disappear  during  the  process  of  fermentation  to  which 
manufactured  tobacco  is  subjected.  This  fermentation  has  for 
its  object  the  destruction  or  modification  of  some  of  the  natural 

1  The  genus  NicoHana  contains  more  than  70  species.  i\r.  Tabacum  yields 
the  tobacco  of  Havana,  Gaba,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  ke,  iVl  rusUca 
fumiBhes  East  Indian  tobacco,  and  the  kinds  known  as  Latakia  and  Turkish 
tobacco.    Tnmbekior  Persian  tobacco  is  the  product  of  N.  Fersica. 

*  From  100  grammes  of  dried  tobacco-leaves,  O  o  u  p  e  1  obtained  from  8  to  4 
grammes  of  acid  malate  of  ammonium.    J.  Takayama  (Cftem.  N(no$,  L 
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constituents,  and  the  formation  of  "  ferment  oils,"  which  prohably 
contribute    to    the    aroma,   especially   when    saccharine    matter, 

300)  obtaiiidd  the  following  peroentage  results  by  the  analysis  of  Japanese 
lobaoco : — 


KagAta 

ShimozokL 

SettcD. 

OflUinL 

Water, 

6-41 

10-01 

7-68 

1818 

Ash,      . 

1676 

8-46 

20-71 

9*80 

Kicotine, 

2-46 

8-02 

8-02 

1-80 

AceUoadd   . 

0*06 

0-04 

ODl 

006 

Ozattoacld, 

trace 

0-27 

0-26 

trace 

HaUcacid,   . 

0-79 

1-02 

1^ 

2-98 

Oitrlc  add. 
Pectlcadd,  , 

0-62 

0-60 

0-92 

0-89 

1-24 

ft-84 

7-42 

2-86 

In  the  above  analyses,  the  nieoUn$  was  extracted  by  ammoniacal  ether, 
the  solvent  distilled  off,  and  the  nicotine  in  the  residue  determined  by 
titration.  For  the  a/cetie  aeid,  the  powdered  tobacco  was  moistened  with 
water  and  tartaric  add,  and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  the  acetic  acid 
being  determined  in  the  distillate.  For  the  fixed  organic  acids,  10  grammes 
of  the  sample  was  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  quantity  requisite 
to  combine  with  the  bases  (as  indicated  by  the  carbonates  in  the  ash),  and 
exhausted  with  ether.  From  the  ethereal  solution  the  acids  were  extracted 
by  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  separated  aqueous  liquid  rendered  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  acidulated  with  acetic  add,  and  the  oxalic  acid  precipitated 
by  adding  calcium  acetate.  To  the  filtrate,  a  dilute  solution  of  lead  acetate 
was  gradually  added,  until  a  test  quantity  of  I  c.c.  of  the  supernatant  liquid 
gave,  on  farther  addition  of  lead  acetate,  a  precipitate  which  was  completely 
soluble  in  a  few  drops  of  acetic  add.  The  liquid  was  then  filtered,  and 
the  precipitate  of  lead  dtrate  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  lead 
acetate  and  acetic  add,  and  then  with  alcohol,  the  washings  being  kept 
separate.  The  cUrie  acid  was  deduced  from  the  weight  of  lead  oxide  left 
on  igniting  the  precipitate.  From  the  filtrate,  the  malie  add  was  precipitated 
by  excess  of  lead  acetate  solution,  and  its  amount  deduced  from  the  weight 
of  lead  oxide  left  on  ignition.  The  washings  from  the  precipitate  of  lead 
dtrate  were  boiled  to  expel  alcohol  and  treated  with  excess  of  lead  acetate, 
the  predpitate  being  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  lead  cUrcUe  and  nuUate  in 
«qual  proportions  (compare  Vol.  I.  page  484). 

The  peetie  acid  was  determined  by  exhausting  10  grammes  of  tobacco  witk 
rectified  spirit  containing  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add.  The  residue  was  washed  with  spirit  till  the  hydrochloric  acid  was 
wholly  removed,  and  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  a  known  weight  of 
ammonium  oxalate,  by  which  the  pectic  acid  was  dissolved.  After  digesting 
for  two  hours  at  85%  the  liquid  was  filtered,  the  residue  washed,  and  the 
filtrate  diluted  to  1  litre.  An  aliquot  part  of  this  was  precipitated  by  calcium 
aoetate,  and  the  precipitate  washed  and  dried  at  100**.  The  weight  of  lime 
left  on  igniting  the  predpitate  was  then  ascertained.  The  weight  of  CaO 
and  the  oxalate  in  the  precipitate  being  known,  the  pectic  acid  corresponde<i 
to  the  difference. 
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liquorice  or  alcohol  is  added  daring  the  maceration  to  which 
the  tobacco  is  subjected.^ 

As  sold  by  the  farmers,  the  tobacco-leaves  contain  about  30 
per  cent,  of  water.  When  the  fresh  leaf  is  simply  dried,  the 
product  is  yellow,  the  brown  colour  of  commercial  tobacco  being 
due  to  the  regulated  fermentation  akeady  alluded  to.  The  un- 
manufactured tobacco  imported  into  England  is  converted  into 
roll  or  spun  tobacco,  cut  tobacco,  and  cigars,  the  refuse  being 
used  for  making  snuff.  In  the  manufacture  of  roll-tobacco,  the 
leaves  are  moistened  with  water,  spun  into  various  sizes  of  twist, 
made  up  into  roUs,  and  pressed.  The  liquid  or  juice  which 
exudes  is  used  as  a  sheep-dip.  Cut  tobacco  is  made  by 
moistening  the  leaves,  cutting  them  to  the  required  size,  and 
dtying  on  plates ;  or  it  may  be  made  into  cakes  first,  and  after- 
wards cut  The  Excise  regulations  prohibit  the  use  of  any  foreign 
matter  in  manufacturing  tobacco,  besides  water  and  a  little  oiL 
Hence,  except  in  the  proportion  of  water,  which  is  not  allowed 
to  exceed  35  per  cent,  (as  estimated  by  drying  at  100*'  C),  there 
ia  no  tangible  difference  between  manufactured  tobacco  and  the 
dried  leaves  imported.  The  proportion  of  niootina  in  tobaccO' 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  index  of  the  quality. 

J.  Clark  (Jour.  Soc  Chem,  Ind,,  iii.  554)  has  published  the 
percentages  of  cuih  yielded  by  the  ignition  of  twenty-one  authentic 


In  100  Parts  of  the  Dry  Substance. 

Total  Aah. 

Soluble  Ash, 
«  Alkaline  Salts." 

aaad. 

Whot.1I  Lbav  :— 

Highesfc 

Lowest, 

Avenge, 

LA]fiHJi:->- 

fflghest,            .... 

Lowest, 

Avexage, 

Midrib  :— 

Highest 

Lowest, 

Average,    .       -       .       .       . 

80-80  • 

13-79 

20-82 

81-07* 

12-47 

19^81 

80-87* 

16-44 

21-92 

11-87 

2-40 1 
6-47 

8-90 

l-06t 

4-98 

fOitt 

4-68 

11-41 

0-18 
2-48 

14-41* 
0-09 
S'86 

4-91  • 

0-12 

1-16 

*  Fsraguay  Tobacco.  t  CSilnese  Tobacco. 

samples  of  representative  tobacco-leaves.     The  table  is  an  abstxaei 
of  his  figures,  which  in  all  cases  refer  to  the  leaf  dried  at  lOO"*  C 

'  Schizomycetea  occur  in  feimented  tobacco  in  large  nombeis,  but  tha 
number  of  species  is  very  limited.  Trial  experiments  byE.  Snchsland, 
with  foreign  ferments  on  German  tobacoo4eaves,  yielded  a  tobacco  not  reoog- 
nisable  as  of  German  origin. 
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Ab  the  composition  of  the  laminsB  and  of  the  stem  or  midrib  of 
the  leaf  differ  materially,  these  were  carefully  separated  befooa 
analysis. 

E.  Qnajat  (Bied,  Gentr.,  1880,  p.  345)  found  the  ash  of 
fourteen  samples  of  dry  tobacco  (including  both  superior  and 
common  kinds)  to  range  from  31*03  per  cent  in  a  Bassano  sample 
to  17*11  in  Virginian  and  16*78  per  cent,  in  Turkish.  He  con- 
siders that  the  quality  of  tobacco  varies  inversely  with  the  ash, 
but  N  e  s  s  1  e  r  recognises  no  relation  between  the  two. 

Irby  and  Cabell  {Chem.  News,  xxx.  117)  have  published 
the  figures  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  six  typical  samples  of 
Yii^ian  tobacco.  All  were  in  the  leaf  state,  free  from  stalk,  but 
retaining  the  midrib.  No.  1  was  light  yellow  tobacco,  "  coal-cured 
wrappers"  for  cigars ;  No.  2,  light  yellow,  "  fine  smoking"  tobacco ; 
No.  3  was  medium  brown  colour,  "  sweet  fillers"  for  cigars ;  No.  4 
was  dark,  "Austrian  and  Italian  cigar  wrappers;"  No.  5,  dark 
"English  shipping;"  and  No.  6,  dark,  "exported  to  France  for 
snuff."     These  samples  when  air-dried  yielded : — 


No.  1. 

Ko.  8. 

Ko.  8. 

If 0.4. 

No.  6. 

Na6. 

MoutUKB,  per  cent.. 

Ash,  total,  per  cent  on  tobaccO)    . 
„    Soluble  in  HCl,  per  100  of  ath, 
„   flaDdandcbarDoal,     „       ,. 
„    Garbon  dioxide,         „       „ 

7-91 
11*80 
70-71 

6  30 
28-99 

100 
16-89 
8317 

2214 

11-87 
18-52 
00-93 
IS -98 
22-09 

9-98 

16-Sl 

84-40 

7-98 

7i» 

18-74 
18-18 
64-K8 
8-82 
26^ 

9-71 
16-90 
06-08 

8-97 
24-87 

Deducting  the  sand,  carbon,  and  carbon  dioxide,  as  also  the 
small  proportions  of  alumina  and  ferric  oxide  found  in  the  portion 
of  the  ash  soluble  in  acid,  the  ''pnre  ash"  of  the  tobacco  was 
calculated.  The  total  nitrogen  was  determined  by  the  absolute 
method  of  D  u  m  a  s,  and  the  nicotine  by  M  a  y  e  r '  s  solution,  with 
the  following  results,  expressed  on  100  parts  of  tobacco  dried  at 
100*  C. :— 


No.  L 

Na2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4.  '  Na  6. 

Na6. 

Aver- 

Pnreaah,    .... 
Total  nitrogen,  . 
Nieotine,     .... 
Nitrogen  in  forms  other  \ 

than  nicotine,                / 
Feroentage  of  total  nitro-  \ 

gen  present  aa  niootlne,  / 

8-94 
818 
8-82 

2ta 

18-2 

9-29 
208 
8-69 

201 
23-6 

12-84 
8-72 
5-28 

2-81 
84-S 

14-84 
6-76 
7-08 

4-64 

21-8 

18-89 
6-88 
8-20 

4-26 
20a 

U06 
6-20 

878 
96-9 

11-64 
4-32 
6-72 

8-88 
82-8 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  proportions  of  nitrogen 
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and  ash,  and  the  composition  of  the  latter  in  tobacco  from  yarioos 
sources: — 


1 

NIW 

EaOLAHD. 

EUBOPKAH 

vnomi. 

KXHTUOKT. 

(inolnding 
XorkiihX 

ObMrTOFi      .       «       .       . 

IrbyACabelL 

Peter. 

8.W.JoImion. 

B.  WoUL 

Number  €f  ipMimtnt  con- ) 
trlbuting  to  aTenge,        ) 

e 

flD 

19 

u 

0V 

X2 

M4> 

NUroffen,  m  eent.,     . 
"  Pun  ash,^  per  cent, 

4-8S 

... 

12-88 

4-24 

ie-66 

... 

PereentOM    eoamotUicn  qf 

ash— 

SlOb     .... 

1-78 

2-78 

0-84 

10-28 

CI,        .       .       . 

2-81 

8-74 

0-86 

4-92 

8(L       .       . 

6-40 

4-21 

9*58 

4-80 

pA    .      . 

S'SO 

4-90 

8-66 

8-21 

vSh  .    . 

85*68 

87-67 

84-96 

18-01 

^•-   : 

278 

210 

1-09 

4-28 

87  ISO 

85-81 

84-48 

48-61 

MgO,     .... 

1072 

9-86 

8-21 

11-46 

Will  and  Fresenius  {Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,^  L  387)  have 
recorded  the  results  of  their  analyses  of  the  ash  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  Hungarian  tobacco,  and  Schloesing  {Jour.  Praet. 
Ghem,^  Ixxxi.  1 48)  the  proportions  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  sul- 
phates, and  chlorides  in  the  ash  of  tobacco  grown  on  different  soils. 
The  proportion  and  composition  of  the  ash  of  English  tobacco  has 
been  investigated  by  A.  Wingham  {Jour,  Soc.  Chem,  Ind.^  vi 
76,  400),  of  Indian  and  Burmese  tobaccos  by  R  Romania 
{Ghem,  News,  xlvL  248),  and  of  various  kinds  of  tobacco  grown  in 
Japan  byJ.  Takayama  {Cliem,  News^  1.  301),  and  F e s c a  and 
Imai  {Jour,  Soc,  Chem,  Ind.^  vii.  759). 

The  combustibility  of  tobacco  is  profoundly  affected  by  the  pro- 
portion and  nature  of  the  universal  constituentsi  especially  the 
calcium  and  potassium,  and  the  forms  of  combination  in  which 
these  metals  occur.  The  ash  of  the  more  combustible  tobaccos  is 
comparatively  rich  in  potassium  carbonate,  showing  the  presence 
of  a  laige  proportion  of  organic  salts  of  potassium  in  the  original 
tobacco,  while  the  ash  of  tobacco  of  inferior  burning  quality  con- 
tains a  larger  proportion  of  sulphates  or  chlorides,  and  hence  pro- 
portionately less  alkaline  carbonates.  According  to  Schloesing 
and  N  e  s  s  1  e  r  tobacco  bums  best  when  it  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  potassium  malate,  which  is  a  natural  constituent  of 
the  leaf;  but  the  effect  may  be  imitated,  and  a  slow  burning 
tobacco  improved,  by  the  addition  of  potassium  acetate  or  other 
organic  salt  of  potassium,  while  the  combustibility  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  addition  of  sulphate  of  calcium  or  magnesium.  According 
toE.  B.  Durrwell  the  whiteness  of  the  ash  of  good  tobacco  is 
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due  to  the  presence  of  a  laige  proportion  of  alkaline  salts,  which 
swell  up  as  the  tobacco  burns,  and  tear  the  fibres,  thereby  inducing 
complete  combustion.  Sulphates  rather  favour  proper  combination, 
while  nitrates  are  prejudicial.  Chlorides  are  regarded  by  most 
observers  as  objectionable,  and  hence  should  be  absent  from  fer- 
tilisers intended  for  application  to  tobacco  crops.^ 

A.  Mayer  (Land,  Versuchs-Stai.,  xxxviiL  1 27 ;  Jour.  Ckem, 
Soe.,  Iviii.  1458)  has  investigated  the  influence  of  various  sub- 
staiices  employed  in  0*5  per  cent,  solution  on  the  combustibility  of 
ordinary  filter-paper.  Organic  substances  of  the  most  different 
kinds  were  found  favourable  to  combustion  with  flame  and  to 
diminish  the  power  of  glowing,  while  inorganic  substances  usually 
had  the  opposite  effect^ 

From  his  experiments  with  filter-paper,  Mayer  concludes  that 
the  more  ash  tobacco  yields,  and  especially  the  more  potassium 
carbonate  (representing  organic  salts  of  potassium  in  the  tobacco), 
the  better  the  tobacco  will  bum ;  while  much  calcium  phosphate, 
sulphate,  or  chloride  is  held  to  be  prejudicial.  The  alkalinity  of 
the  ash  is  a  better  measure  of  combustibility  than  the  proportion 
of  chlorine.  Mayer  gives  the  following  figures  obtained  by  the 
partial  analysis  of  tobacco  of  different  qualities  from  Sumatra. 


TOBAOOO. 

CHLOBnrB. 

Total 
Potash. 

ALKALINirr 
asKaCO*. 

Ash. 

NITBOGXH. 

Oood,     .... 
Suffloiently  good  (light  \ 

aahl  .       .       .       / 
Snffloientiy  good, . 
SttlBclenUy  good  (grey ) 

MhX   .       .       .       / 
Bad,       .... 

1-6 
0-6 
07 
1-2 
8-8 

6-0 
6-8 
9-6 
7-« 
4-6 

4-9 
6*8 
6-6 
41 
0-6 

20-6 
20-8 
22-6 
17-7 
18*6 

2-7 
8-2 
2-0 
8*8 
8-6 

^0.  Canton!  (Bied.  CeiUr.,  1879,  p.  812)  found  that  nitrates  of  the 
alkali-metals  had  most  effect  as  regarded  vigoar  of  growth  of  the  tohacco,  while 
alkaline  chlorides  and  gypsum  were  prejudicial,  the  yield  in  weight  beinf^ 
actually  higher  when  no  manure  was  applied  than  when  ammonium  sulphate 
or  sodium  chloride  was  added.  The  leaf  was  almost  totally  incombustible 
when  the  plant  had  been  manived  with  gypsum,  but  that  produced  by  manur- 
ing with  potassium  sulphate  was  completely  combustible.  A.  Mayer  confirms 
the  statement  that  chlorides  are  objectionable  in  tobacco  manures,  and  states 
that  their  use  increases  the  proportion  of  chlorine  in  the  leaves  from  0*21  to 
0*52  per  cent 

'  The  salts  found  most  favourable  for  glowing  were  the  alkaline  nitrates,  sul- 
phates, and  carbonates;  alkaline  organic  salts;  and  potassium  chloride.  Sodium 
salts  had  less  effect  than  potassium  salts,  and  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  much 
less  still.  Paper  treated  with  potassium  salts,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  sodium 
carbonate  gave  a  white  ash.     Chlorides  were  found  rather  to  fovour  glowing. 
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According  to  J.  M.  van  Bemmelin  {Land.  Versuchs-Stai^ 
xxxvii  409;  Jour,  Chem,  Soc^  IviiL  1338),  tobacco  which  boms 
badly  either  contains  an  excess  of  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  over 
the  potash^  or  else  the  amount  of  potassium,  compared  with  that 
of  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  low,  owing  to  the  potash  being 
partially  replaced  by  soda.  Leaves  of  the  best  quality  contain 
little  or  no  soda,  not  much  chlorine  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  organic  salts  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 
Too  much  fat  or  albumin  in  the  tobacco  neutralises  the  good 
effect  of  organic  salts  of  potassium,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
albuminoids  and  carbohydrates  should  be  sufficiently  decomposed 
during  the  casing  of  the  tobacco.  In  the  ash  the  ratio  of 
COg :  CI  +  SO5  is  not  less  than  7  : 1.  and  the  ratio  of  K :  Cl  +  SO, 
is  not  less  than  2  : 1. 

According  to  Mayer,  tobacco  which  bums  badly  can  be  made  to 
bum  well  by  steeping  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  0'5  per  cent, 
of  potassium  acetate  or  nitrate.  In  this  way  soluble  organic  matter 
and  alkaline  chlorides  are  extracted,  while  the  salts  favourable  to 
glowing  are  taken  up.  By  steeping  in  a  0'5  per  cent  solution  of 
calcium  acetate,  the  most  incombustible  tobacco,  which  can  other- 
wise only  be  used  for  snuff,  can  be  made  to  bum  well,  and  yield  a 
perfectly  white  ash. 

The  mode  of  existence  of  the  nitrogen  in  tobacco  has  been 
investigated  by  Fesca  and  Imai  {Jour.  Sac.  Chem.  Ind.,  viL 
759),  who  have  published  the  following  among  other  interesting 
analytical  data  :^ — 


Highsst 
Percentoife. 


JnaiT'dHedlobaeoo— 
Sand.        .... 
Moisture. .... 
In  dry,  sand-free  tobaeeo— 
Pnnaata, 

Containing  snlable  OOj,  . 
„        insolable  00|, 

,    ^  ^  ♦!        K2O, 

Crude  fat, 

Crude  fibre, 

Total  nitrogen,        .       . 

Amldo-nltrogen, 

AlbnmlnoidB,    . 

Klootlne.    . 
Per  JOO  parts  of  total  nitrogen- 
's aa  amido-oompounds, 
N  as  albuminoids,   . 
If  as  nlootine,  . 


l-Ol 
12*21 

14HM 

0-67 
4*19 
478 
14-44 
15-50 
1-68 
0-67 
8'«2 
4-00 

41-8 
40-0 
48-6 


Loweit 
PeremUagt. 


1*02 
8-89 

lO'tt 
034 
8-06 
8-14 
1034 
18-17 
1*2B 
0-82 
0-00 
2-08 

28-2 

0-6 

29-7 


qfSSamfUB. 


1*48 
iO-46 

18-82 

0*44 
8*M 
8-97 
12-12 
14*10 
1-44 
0-18 
2-68 
8-16 

82-7 
29-2 
88-1 


^  Fesca  and  Imai  deduce  the  following  oonduBions  from  their  reeearchei : — 
The  qoantity  of  nicotine  may  be  considered  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
tobacco  as  the  percentage  of  alcohol  does  to  spiritnoua  liquors ;  but  as  yet  a 
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The  aqueouB  infusion  of  tobacco  contains  a  body  which  rddncee 
Fehling'e  solution.  According  to  T.  J.  Savory  {Cliem.  News, 
zlix.  123)^  the  reducing  body  is  almost  entirely  precipitated  by 
basic  lead  acetate,  the  filtrate  being  without  action  on  Fehling'a 
solution.  The  body  precipitated  by  lead  acetate  is  probably 
caffetannic  acid,  and  amounts,  according  to  J.  Attfield 
{Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xiv.  541),  to  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  tobacco. 
But  Attfield  states  that  the  solution  after  treatment  with  basic 

bigh  percentAge  of  nicotine  has  not  been  shown  to  be  an  indication  of  the 
good  quality  of  tobaooo.  Nitric  acid  should  not  be  fonnd  in  well-fermented 
tobaccos.  Ammonia  determinations  are  frequently  too  high,  as  they  include 
some  amido-nitn^n.  0*1  per  cent,  or  so  of  ammonia  does  not  seem  to  lower 
the  quality  of  the  tobacoo.  The  albuminoids  in  a  tobacco  afford  no  indication 
of  quality  unless  the  proportion  of  amides  is  simultaneously  conaideredL  The 
amido-nitrogen  represents  for  the  most  part  harmless,  or,  perhaps,  even 
beneficial,  nitrogenous  compounds.  It  is  possible  that  a  further  study  of 
these  bodies  and  their  decompositions  will  reveal  the  presence  of  bodies 
exercising  a  direct  inflaence  on  the  quality  of  tobacco.  Anyway,  the  conver- 
sion of  albuminoids  into  amides  is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 
fermentation.  Ordinary  fat  determinations,  or  rather  extracts,  are  of  no  use 
in  tobacco  analysis.  Carbohydrates  should  not  be  present  in  well-fermented 
tobacco,  but  a  study  of  the  changes  they  undetgo  would  doubtless  be  of  great 
value  in  connection  with  tobacco.  Only  considerable  differences  in  the  amount 
of  the  various  constituents  of  tobacoo  can  give  any  conclusive  indication  of  the 
quality  of  a  tobacco.  Very  bad  tobaccos  always  contain  much  albuminoid 
matter,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  large  quantities  of  mineral  acids,  with 
small  proportions  of  amido-nitrogen,  potash,  &c.  By  the  present  methods  of 
analysis  it  \a  easier  to  recognise  a  bad  tobacco  than  one  of  good  quality. 
Bases,  particularly  potash  and  lime,  in  medium  quantity,  are  favourable  to 
the  good  quality,  and  especially  the  combustibility,  of  tobacco.  An  excess  of 
either  of  these  bases  over  a  liberal  mean  percentage  is  neither  a  sign  of  good 
quality  nor  combustibility,  and  only  an  exceptionally  low  percentage  of  either 
of  them  can  be  regarded  with  certainty  as  a  bad  sign.  Very  high  magnesia  is 
prejudicial  to  the  combustibility.  Mineral  acids  in  large  quantities  indicate 
botii  bad  combustibility  and  quality  ;  but  only  a  very  high  proportion  of  an 
individual  acid  can  be  safely  considered  a  decidedly  bad  indication.  The  com- 
bustibility is  influenced  to  the  greatest  extent  by  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
present,  and  in  a  diminishing  degree  by  the  percentage  of  chlorine,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  silica  in  the  tobacco.  The  percentage  of  soluble  carbonates  appears 
to  have  no  important  influence  on  the  quality  and  combustibility  of  tobacco  ; 
the  influence  of  the  total  quantity  of  carbonates  in  the  ash  is  much  greater, 
but  even  in  this  there  is  a  maximum  beyond  which  the  percentage  of  carbonic 
anhydride  in  the  ash  cannot  be  regarded  as  indicating  increase  of  oombus« 
tibiUty.  The  relation  of  carbonates  to  the  mineral  acids  is  a  much  more 
important  factor,  a  large  preponderance  of  the  former  being  a  favourable  sign. 
High  basicity  of  ash  is  an  excellent  indication  of  good  combustibility,  especially 
when  not  due  either  entirely,  or  to  a  great  extent,  to  magnesia  or  iron. 
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leavl  acetate  still  contains  a  sugar-like  body,  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  isolate,  and  which  had  little  or  no  optical  activity,  but 
which  yielded  alcohol  on  fermentation  with  yeast,  in  amount 
corresponding  to  an  average  of  7  per  cent,  of  sugar.  Eastes 
and  Ince  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvL  682)  found  a  small  percentage 
(2'5  to  5'3)  of  a  fermentable  saocharoid  matter,  not  removable  by 
lead  acetate,  in  the  extract  of  tumbeki  or  Persian  tobacco 
{Nicotiana  Pereica),  The  fUeotine  in  this  product  ranges  from 
2  to  nearly  6  per  cent,  and  the  cuh  from  22  to  28  per  cent 

H.  Miiller  (Bied.  GerUr.,  1886,  p.  409  ;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  L 
904)  states  that  fermented  tobacco  contains,  as  a  rule,  little  or  no 
starch,  and  no  sugar.  The  whole  of  the  starch  commonly  disap- 
pears during  the  first  few  days  of  the  diying.  The  sugar  thus 
formed  is  often  converted  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  this 
change  seems  to  be  complete  in  leaves  quickly  dried.  The  last 
trace  of  sugar  disappears  when  fermentation  sets  in,  while  any 
residual  starch  does  not  appear  to  be  altered. 

From  the  analyses  already  quoted,  it  is  evident  that  the  propor- 
tion of  nicotine  in  tobacco  varies  considerably.^  According  to 
Schloesing  {Chem,  Gazette,  v.  43)  dried  French  tobacco  con- 
tains from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  the  alkaloid ;  Virginia  and  Kentucky^ 
6  to  7  per  cent. ;  while  Maryland  and  Havana  tobaccos  contain 
only  about  2  per  cent.,  and  ordinary  snufif  about  the  same  propor- 
tion. L.  Bicciardi  (Ber.,  xi.  1385)  to  some  extent  confirms 
these  results,  for  he  found  the  nicotine  in  twenty  specimens  of 
tobacco,  grown  in  Italy  under  various  conditions,  to  range  from 
5*99  per  cent,  in  a  Virginian  variety  to  1'62  in  Havana  tobacco. 

Tobacco  Smoke  varies  in  character  according  to  the  proportion  of 
air  admitted  during  combustion,  oxidation  being  necessarily  more 
perfect  in  the  case  of  a  cigar  than  when  the  tobacco  is  smoked  in 
a  pipe.  In  the  latter  case,  a  portion  of  the  condensible  products 
is  deposited  in  the  liquid  state.  Tobacco-smoke  consists  in  part  of 
permanent  gases,  the  proportions  of  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide in  which  have  been  determined  by  G.  Krause.  Vohl 
found  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  from  0*7  to 
2*8  grammes  of  ammonia  for  100  of  tobacco  smoked.  Vohl  and 
Eulenberg  {Arrh.  Pharm,,  [2],  cxlvi  1 30)  experimented  on 
the  smoke  of  strong  tobacco,  burnt  both  in  pipes  and  in  the  form 
of  cigars.     The  smoke  was  first  aspirated  through  a  solution  of 

^  According  to  Ad.  Mayer  a  liberal  amount  of  heat  and  light,  together 
with  sufficient  moisture  in  a  rich  soil,  will  not  only  cause  a  luxurious  develop* 
ment  of  tobacco  plants,  but  give  a  large  increase  in  the  peroentage  of  nicotine, 
while  the  other  organic  constituents  of  the  plant  are  not  much  affected  by 
dimatio  conditions. 


TOBACCO   EXTRACT. 
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canstio  potash,  and  then  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  dOcdli 
absorbed  carbon  dioxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrocyanic, 
formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric  and  valeric  acids,  phenol  and 
creosote ;  the  presence  of  caproic,  caprillic,  and  succinic  acids  could 
not  be  ascertained  conclusively.  The  ctcid  absorbed  ammonia, 
pyridine,  CsH^N,  and  all  the  homologues  of  the  series  to  viridine, 
C^HjgN,  inclusive.  In  addition  to  the  above,  carbon  monoxide, 
methane,  and  several  hydrocarbons  of  the  acetylene  series  were 
detected.  Pyridine  was  the  chief  base  in  the  smoke  from  pipes, 
while  collidine  was  the  prominent  base  in  cigar-smoke. 

Y 0 h  1  and  Eulenberg  conclude  that  the  nicotine  of  tobacco 
is  completely  decomposed  during  the  process  of  smoking,  and  that 
the  intense  action  of  tobacco-smoke  on  the  nervous  system  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  bases  of  the  pyridine  series.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  some  observers  have  mistaken  these  bases  for  nicotine ;  but 
M  e  1  s  e  n  s'  experiments  {DingL  Polyt  Jour,^  xlvii  212)  appear  to 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  presence  of  nicotine,  which  he  isolated  in 
a  condition  fit  for  analysis  and  to  the  amount  of  about  33 
grammes  for  4^  kiligrammes  of  tobacco  smoked,  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  quantity  originally  present.^ 

Tobacco  Extract  varies  greatly  in  strength,  and  should  always 
be  assayed  for  the  proportion  of  nicotine.  A  good  extract  is  said  to 
contain  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid.  The  following  analyses 
by  E.  Geissler  {Jour,  Soc.  CJiem.  Ind.,  viii.  425),  of  tobacco 
extract  of  40°  Baum^,  indicate  a  wide  difference  in  its  character, 
according  as  it  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  or  midribs  of  the 
tobacco. 
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Snuff  is  manufactured  from  refuse-tobacco,  such  as  stems,  tobacco- 
smalls,  and  sweepings.  These  are  moistened  with  water,  subjected 
to  a  process  of  fermentation  during  six  or  eight  weeks,  then  ground, 
mixed  with  alkaline  salts  as  preservatives,  and  flavoured  as  desired. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  nothing  is  allowed  to  be  added  to  snuff 

^  Melsens'  conclusion  has  been  endorsed  by  B.  Ei8  8ling(2>in^.  Polyt. 
Jour,,  ccxliy.  64),  who  has  collected  and  reviewed  the  obseryations  of  previons 
investigators.  He  oonsiders  Yohl's  conclusion  as  to  the  non-existence  of 
nicotine  in  tobacco-smoke  to  be  dne  to  that  chemist  having  overlooked  the 
fact  that  tbe  alkaloid  is  decomposed  by  warm  caustic  potash,  a  reaction  which, 
if  a  fact,  has  certainly  not  met  with  general  recognition. 
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• 
but  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  potassium  and 
sodiam,  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonium;  and  any  snuff  which 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  these  salts  than  26  per  cent  on 
the  dry  snuff,  including  the  salts  natural  to  the  tobacco,  is  liable  to 
forfeiture  and  a  penalty  of  £50.  As  the  proportion  of  alkaline 
salts  in  tobacco-ash  varies  considerably,  it  is  important  that  the 
manufacturer  should  know  the  amount  present,  in  order  that  he 
may  compound  a  snuff  of  unifoirm  composition,  and  not  exceed  the 
legal  limit  Of  the  Bcdts  allowed  to  be  added  to  snuff,  common 
salt  and  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  ammonium  are  those  most 
commonly  used.  In  addition,  most  snuff  contains  from  25  to  45 
per  cent  of  water ,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  quantity  of  9cmdy 
the  proportion,  according  to  J.  Clark  {Jour.  Soc.  Ohem,  Ind., 
tii.  554),  averaging  5  per  cent,  on  the  dry  snuff;  but  ranging  from 
0*5  to  over  10  per  cent.,  and  in  one  case  exceeding  30  pw  cent. 
A  large  number  of  gross  and  more  at  less  apocryphal  adulterants 
of  snuff  have  been  recorded.  Among  these  the  siQphides  of  arsenic, 
mercury  and  antimoaiy,  chromate  of  lead,  bichromate  of  potassium, 
sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  alum,  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  cream 
of  tartar,  red  ochre,  brick<-dust,  and  various  organic  matters  find  a 
place.  As  snuff  is  neither  a  "  drug"  nor  an  arii<^  of  food,  it  is 
not  Mable  to  examination  under  the  Adulteration  Acts,  and  the 
Excise  systematically  ignore  sophistications  which  do  not  affect  the 
revenue.  Hence,  authentic  information  respecting  ^»  present 
adulterations  of  snuff  is  yeiy  linuted. 

Piturine.    CigHipNy 

Piturine,  the  volatile  alkaloid  of  pituri,^  was  regarded  by 
P  e  t  i  t  as  identical  with  nicotine,  but  its  distinct  individuality  has 
been  established  byLiversidge  (Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xL  815). 

In  its  chemical  characters  and  physiological  effects  piturine 
presents  the  closest  resemblance  to  nicotine,  but  is  distinguished 
from  that  base  by  its  reaction  with  Palm's  test.  When  gently 
warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  specific  gravity,  nicotine 
turns  violet,  and  on  addition  of  a  little  strong  nitric  acid  the  colour 
changes  to  a  deep  orange.  Piturine  when  thus  treated  does  not 
cliange  colour  at  all,  but  when  further  heat  is  applied  it  turns  yellow. 

Piturine  is  distiugmshed  from  conine  by  its  aqueous  solution 
not  becoming  turbid  on  heating,  or  by  the  addition  of  chlorine- 
water  ;  from  aniline  it  is  distinguished  by  its  negative  reaction 
with  solution  of  bleaching  powder  ;  and  from  picolineby  being 
somewhat  denser  than  water.     From  pyridine,  piturine  differs  by 

^  Pituri  consists  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Duiboisia  Hopwoodii^  a  shnib  growing 
in  Aofltralia.     It  contains  from  1  to  2}  per  cent  of  the  alkaloid. 
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giTing  a  predpitaie  with  cupric  sulphate  ixifloluhLe  in  exoees  of 
the  baae. 

When  piturine  ia  treated  in  ethereal  aoluidon  with  iodine  (com- 
pare sparteine)  the  liquid  becomes  brownish  red  and  turbid,  and 
after  a  short  time  deposits  yellowish  red  needles,  leaving  a  yellow 
mother-liquor.  The  crystals  melt  at  about  110°  C,  and  dissolve 
in  alcohol  with  brownish  red  colour.  This  solution  leaves  indis- 
tinct needles  and  oily  drops  on  evaporation ;  if  tseated  in  the  cold 
with  caustic  soda,  an  iodoform-like  odour  is  evolved ;  whereas  the 
iodine-compound  of  nicotine  is  said  to  reproduce  nicotine  when 
nmilarly  treated* 

Lobeline  is  the  active  principle  of  Lobelia  is^aia^  at  Indian 
tobaeoo,  a  plant  which  has  received  ezfensive  applicaticn  by  un- 
ovthorised  practitioners,  and  is  also  an  official  drug.^ 

LoBHLiNB  exists  in  lobelia  in  combination  with  a  vegetable  acid. 
In  presence  of  certain  other  constituents  of  the  plant  the  alkaloid 
is  extremely  unstabie,  being  rapidly  decomposed  on  heating  an 
aqueous,  or  even  an  alooholic,  infusion  of  lobelia.  In  presence  of 
acetic  acid  liie  base  is  more  stable,  and  was  obtained  by  J.  W. 
and  0.  G.  Lloyd  (Pharm.  Jour^  [3],  xviL  1038;  xviii.  135) 
as  a  colourless,  odomleBs,  amorphous  substance,  permanent  in  the 
air,  only^  slightly  soluMe  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  carbon  disulphide,  &c.  In  the  pure 
state  lobeline  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  is  but  slowly  changed  on 
exposure  to  air.  Lobeline  turns  red  with  sulphuric  acid,  yellow 
with  nitric  acid,  and  ia^  precipitated  by  all  the  general  alkabidal 
reagenta  The  salts,  which  have  not  been  obtained  crystaUised,  are 
readOy  sohible  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  They  are  described 
as  most  violent  emetics,  a  single  drop  of  a  tolerably  strong  solution 
prodncing  immediate  emesis,  without  disagreeable  afternsymptoms. 
The  dust  is  as  irritating  as  veratrine  to  the  nose  and  air-passages. 

'  The  entire  dried  herb  coxifititutes  the  official  drug,  bat  the  dried  seeds 
of  lobelia  are  also  largely  used.  The  r  o  o  t  of  Lobelia  syphilitica  was  employed 
before  L,  inflcUa  was  known  to  medicine,  bnt  the  root  of  the  latter  species  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  used.  According  to  J.  W.  and  C.  G.  Lloyd,  all 
parts  of  lobelia  contain  the  alkaloid,  which,  howerer,  is  most  readily  obtained 
from  the  seeds. 

The  dost  of  the  plant  produces  a  painful  sensation  when  inhaled.  All  parts 
of  the  herb  and  seed  produce  an  acrid  biting  sensation  on  the  tongue,  and  a 
sharp,  tobacco-like  impression  on  the  throat  and  fauces.  Lobelia  contracts 
the  pupil,  and  acts  as  an  expectorant  in  small  doses  and  an  emetic  in  laiger 
(10  to  20  grains).  In  poisonous  quantities  it  acts  like  nicotine,  and  kills  by 
paralysing  the  respiration.  Several  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by  lobelia  are  on 
record. 
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Inflatin  was  obtained  by  J.  W.  and  G.  O.  Lloyd  in  laige 
colourless,  odourless  crystals,  melting  at  225**,  insoluble  in  water 
or  glycerin,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene, 
carbon  disulphide,  and  the  oil  of  lobelia,  &a  Inflatin  is  a  neutral 
principle,  and  appears  to  have  no  therapeutic  value.  The  lobdaerin 
of  Enders  is  considered  by  the  Lloyds  to  be  a  mixture  of 
inflatin,  resin,  lobeline,  and  the  fixed  oil  which  lobelia  contains  in 
the  proportion  of  about  30  per  cent. 

No  liquid  volatile  alkaloid  could  be  obtained  by  Messrs  Lloyd 
from  lobelia,  by  distilling  the  herb  with  water,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  caustic  alkali,  and  they  considered  the  supposed 
volatile  base  to  have  been  probably  a  mixture  of  lobeline,  inflatin, 
and  volatile  oil. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paschkis  and  Smita  {Monoid,  xL 
131 ;  Jour,  Soc  Chem.  Ind.,  ix.  761)  have  obtained  a  volatile 
alkaloid  from  Lobdia  ir^/lata,  by  extracting  the  leaves  with  water 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  rendering  the  concentrated  solution 
alkaline,  and  agitating  with  ether.  On  distilling  off  the  solvent 
the  alkaloid  is  obtained  as  a  viscous  oil,  with  an  odour  at  once 
resembling  that  of  honey  and  tobacco.  It  is  purified  by  solution 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  re-extracted  by  alkali  and  ether.^ 
After  distilling  off  the  ether  the  base  is  dried  with  caustic  potash, 
and  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  On  warming  the  alkaloid 
so  obtained  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
gradually  adding  a  4  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate,  benzoic  acid  is  formed,  and  can  be  extracted  by 
filtering  off  the  precipitated  oxide  of  manganese,  and  agitating 
the  acidulated  solution  with  ether. 

The  8ulp?iate  of  the  above  volatile  alkaloid,  if  prepared  from 
lobelia  seeds,  is  obtained  in  yellow,  very  hygroscopic  granules. 
When  prepared  from  the  leaves,  it  forms  a  yellowish  white  powder, 
less  hygroscopic  than  the  salt  from  the  former  source. 

According  to  D  r  e  s  e  r,  lobeline  is  the  only  medicinally  active 
principle  contained  in  Lobdia  ir^flata,  S.  Nunez  {Brit,  Med, 
Jour.,  1889,  1059)  considers  it  greatly  superior  to  the  galenical 
preparations  of  lobelia,  and  recommends  it  in  the  treatment  of 
spasmodical  asthma  and  bronchitical  dyspnoecu 


^  Up  to  thifl  point  the  process  of  Paschkis  and  Smita  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Lloyd  Bros,  for  the  preparation  of  the  non-volatQe  alkaloid 
of  lobelia.  Siebert,  by  the  same  process,  has  recently  obtained,  both  from 
the  herb  and  seeds  of  lobelia,  a  pale  yellow  alkaline  symp,  the  crystallised 
hydrochloride  and  chloroplatinate  of  which  indicated  the  formola  CigH^NOt 
for  the  iree  alkaloid. 
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Sparteine.    C^B^^ 

This  alkaloid  is  obtained  by  H o u d  d  and  L ab o r d  e  (Pharm, 
Jour,,  [3],  xvi  543)  by  exhausting  in  a  displacement-apparatus 
with  proof-spirit  the  coarsely-powdered  leaves  and  branches  of 
broom  {Spartinm  scqparium).  The  product  is  filtered,  distilled 
under  reduced  pressure,  the  residue  dissolved  in  tartaric  acid,  the 
liquid  filtered  to  remove  a  greenish  deposit  containing  chlorophyll 
and  seqparin,  G^fl^O^Q,  the  filtrate  rendered  alkaline  by  potas- 
sium carbonate,  and  agitated  'several  times  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  shaken  with  tartaric  acid,  and  the  acid  liquid 
separated  and  again  rendered  alkaline  and  extracted  with  ether, 
which  on  evaporation  leaves  the  alkaloid ;  the  yield  being  about 
0'3  per  cent  of  the  plant  used. 

Sparteine  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  287°  at  the  ordi- 
nary pressure,  or  at  180°  at  20  mm.  It  has  a  somewhat  pungent, 
pyridine-Uke  odour,  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  on  exposure  to  air  tunis 
brown  and  thick.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform, 
but  insoluble  in  petroleum  ether.  Its  solution  in  alcohol  (24  per 
cent.)  has  a  specific  rotation  of  —  1 4°*6  for  the  sodium  ray. 

Sparteine  is  a  well-defined  base,  uniting  with  acids  to  form 
crystallisable  salts,  and  having  the  constitution  of  a  tertiary 
diamine.  The  atdpJiate  forms  large,  transparent,  very  soluble 
rhombohedra,^  a  solution  of  which  gives  with  caustic  alkalies  and 
ammonia  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess.  Cadmium  iodide 
gives  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  and  sodium  phosphomolybdate  a 
white  precipitate,  dissolving  on  heating  the  liquid.  Platinum 
chloride  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  of  BH2PtG]0+2aq.,  very 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  crystallising  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  rhombic  prisms.  Sparteine  gives  no  coloration 
with  concentrated  mineral  acids. 

When  oxidised  with  potassium  permanganate,  sparteine  yields  a 

^  AdmlDisteTed  in  doses  of  0*1  gramme,  Sparteine sulphcUe  is  stated  (Q.  S o e, 
Compi,  Bend.,  d.  1046 ;  Year-Book  Pharm,,  1886,  p.  288)  to  have  a  tonic  action 
on  the  heart  more  prompt  and  lasting  than  that  of  digitalis  or  convallamarin, 
restoring  the  rhythm  of  the  heart's  action  better  than  any  known  remedy, 
and  resembling  belladonna  in  accelerating  the  heart-beats  in  weak  and  atonic 
conditions  of  the  heart.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  any  injurious  action  on 
the  digestion,  or  on  the  nervous  system  generally. 

According  to  De  Rymon,  sparteine  causes  tremor,  dilation  of  the  pupils, 
inco-ordination  of  movements,  and  convulsions  alternately  tonic  and  clonic. 

Schroff  found  that  a  drop  of  sparteine  introduced  into  a  rabbit's  mouth 
occasioned  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  spine  and  limbs  and  paralysis  of  the 
latter,  slowing  of  the  respiration  and  heart,  and  death  in  six  minutes. 

The  effects  of  sparteine  have  been  compared  to  those  of  conine,  but  they  do 
not  explain  the  value  of  broom  as  a  diuretic  medicine. 
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small  quantity  of  a  yolatile  (apparently  fatty)  a  old,  together 
with  a  non-volatile  pyridine-carboxylic  acid,  which,  on 
distillation  with  lime  yields  pyiidine.  Heated  in  sealed  tubw 
with  faming  hydriodic  acid,  sparteine  yields  methyl  iodide 
and  abase  containing  G24H24N2* 

According  to  Bernheimer,  on  gradually  adding  8  parts  of 
iodine  dissolved  in  ether  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  1  part  of 
sparteine  a  black  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when  separated, 
washed  with  ether,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  crystallises 
on  cooling  in  beautiful  green  needles  containing  OifH^N^I^ 
This  body  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  bat  dissolves 
in  either  liquid  when  heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  yields  free  sparteine  when  heated  with  caustic 
alkali  (compare  '*  Pituiine,''  page  195).  Bromine  acts  strongly  on 
sparteine  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  even  when  largely  diluted 
with  ether,  forming  an  undefined  resinous  mass. 

According  toGrandval  and  Y  a  1  s  e  r,  when  a  drop  of  ammo- 
nium sulphydrate  is  placed  on  a  watch-glass,  and  a  trace  of  tspst^ 
teine  or  one  of  its  salts  added  to  it,  a  permanent  orange-red  oolonr 
tion  is  immediately  produced. 


16  is  the  active  principle  of  Spigdia  MarylandieOg 
or  "pink-root"  As  obtained  by  W.  L.  Dudley  by  distil- 
ling  the  root  with  milk  of  lime  it  was  volatile,  gave  with  iodine 
a  brownish-red  precipitate,  and  with  Mayer  s  reagent  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ethez,  and  differing 
fr<»n  most  similar  precipitates  by  being  soluble  in  dilute  acid. 
Spigeline  is  said  byStablertobe  bitter,  precipitated  by  tannin, 
and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  (i).  Pink-root 
Ib  often  used  as  a  vermifuge,  and  possesses  poisonous  properties 
allied  to  those  of  gelsemium,  depressing  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  of  respiration,  and  in  large  doses  causing  loss  of  muscular 
power  {Practitioner,  July  1887  ;  Amer.  Chem,  Jour.,  i  138).  It 
produces  strabismus,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  temporary  loss 
of  sight,  with  some  drowsiness  but  not  narcotism.  A  fluid  extract 
of  spigelia  root  is  official  in  the  U*&,  PharmacopoBicL. 


ACONITE  BASES.^ 

The  different  species  of  Aconitum  contain  alkaloids  of  a  closely- 
allied  character,  but  which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  chemical 

^  The  subjects  of  this  section  are  discussed  at  greater  length  and  in  more 
detail  than  their  intrinsic  importance  seems  to  warrant,  bat  it  appears  deair- 
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composition  and  phyBiologioal  activity.  The  chaTacteristic  acanite 
alkaloids  aie  perhaps  the  most  violent  poisons  known^  but  certain 
species  of  aconite  contain  simply  harmless,  bitter  principles.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  contain  the  poison,  but  the  root  is  richest  in 
alkaloid.  If  any  portion  of  a  poisonous  aconite  plant  be  chewed, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  a  taste  which  may  be  at  first  bitterish 
sweet,  but  after  a  time  becomes  acrid  and  burning,  causing  a 
persistent  sense  of  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  gums  and  tongue^ 
which  effect  lasts  for  some  time  and  is  highly  characteristic. 

For  medicinal  use,  the  German  and  United  States 
PharmacopOBias  admit  only  the  tubetous  root  of  Aconitum 
Napdlus  {WolVa-h  An  &  or  Monk's-hood).^  The  extract 
of  aconite  of  the  British  Pharmacopcsia  is  prepared  from 
the  fresh  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  A.  NapeUua  (^  gathered  when 
about  one-third  of  the  flowers  are  expanded,  from  plants  cultivated 
in  Great  Britain"),  while  the  alkaloid  (the  description  of  which 
points  to  an  impure  product),  the  liniment  and  the  tincture 
are  directed  to  be  prepared  from  the  carefully-dried  root  of  the 
same  plant  (''  collected  in  winter  or  early  spring  before  the  leaves 
have  appeared,  from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain  or  imported  in  a 
dried  state  from  Germany").^  The  French  Codex  authorises  the 
use  of  the  leaf  and  root  of  both  A.  NapeUw  and  A,  ferox  possibly 

able  to  present  the  chemistry  of  the  aconite  bases  in  a  more  complete  form 
than  has  been  done  since  the  publication  of  Alder  Wright's  classical 
researches  ending  in  IBSO.  The  anthor  is  indebted  to  Dr  C.  K.  Alder  Wright 
for  perusal  and  correction  of  the  article. 

^  The  root  of  A,  NapeUuB  is  from  2  to  4  inches  long,  and  of  an  irregn* 
lar  conical  form.  It  is  much  shrivelled  longitadinally,  and  is  more  or  less 
covered  witii  the  scars  and  bases  of  broken  rootlets.  Externally  it  is  coffee- 
bniwn,  but  the  tmnsverse  section  is  whitish,  and  exhibits  a  central  cellular 
axis  with  abont  seven  rays.  The  freshly-cut  section  rapidly  acquires  a  reddish 
tint,  a  character  which  distinguishes  aconite  root  from  horse-radish,  which  it 
remotely  resembles,  and  for  which  it  has  been  fatally  mistaken.  The  details  of 
the  structure  of  aconite  root  have  been  minutely  described  by  Richards  and 
Rogers  {Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xix.  912;  Chemist  and  Dntggist,  May  18,  1889), 
who  point  out  certain  differences  between  the  German  and  British  grown  roots. 
The  BtructHTe  of  A,  heteirophfllwn  and  Japanese  aconite  have  been  described 
minntely  byWasowicz  {I^iarm.  Jour.,  [8],  z.  801 ;  zi  149). 

'  Notwithstanding  the  importance,  in  the  oase  of  such  a  drug  as  aconite^  of 
adhering  strictly  to  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  stated  oh 
the  high  authority  ofE.  M.  Holmes  (PMeumu  Jour,,  [8],  zz.  900)  that 
aconite*root  as  met  with  in  oommerce  is  generally  of  German  or  Japanese 
origin,  the  foztner  being  gathered  indiscriminately  from  plants  which  may  vary 
at  widely  in  ''properties  as  A,  heUrophyUum  (non-poisoBous)  and  A.  /erox 
(highly  poisonous),  and  certainly  do  vary  as  much  as  A*  Napeihu  (intensely 
poisonous)  and  A.  panietUatwn  (non-polBonons). 
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owing  to  the  widely-spiead,  but  appaiently  mistaken,  impremon 
that  the  alkaloid  known  as  Moraon's  aconitine  is  prepared  from 
the  latter  species  (compare  foot-note  on  page  216). 

The  roots  of  aconite  plants  are  not  only  the  richest  in  total 
alkaloidal  contents,  but  the  alkaloids  extracted  from  the  root  of  A. 
Napdlus weie iound  byC.B.  Alder  Wright  to  containamuch 
larger  proportion  of  the  crystalline  base  aconitine  than  the  alka^ 
loids  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  (stem,  leaves,  and  flowers). 

The  various  natural  alkaloids  of  the  aconites  are,  broadly  speaking, 
characteristic  of  particular  species  of  the  plant.  Thus  aconitine 
is  the  peculiar  alkaloid  of  A.  Napellus,  pseudaconitine  of 
A./erox,eaid  j  apacon  itine  of  A.  Fig^heri.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  traces  of  pseudaconine  found  byAlderWright  in  the 
alkaloids  from  A.  NapeUw,  and,  conversely,  the  trace  of  aconitine 
detected  in  the  bases  from  A.  ferox,  were  due  to  unsuspected 
admixtures  of  other  species  of  aconite  in  the  parcels  of  roots 
which  professedly  came  from  one  species  only.^  Thus,  twenty-nine 
varieties  of  A.  Napelltis  have  been  described,  and  some  of  these 
exhibited  such  differences  that  only  an  expert  could  distinguish 
them  from  nearly  allied  species.  The  true  A.  NapeUus  flowers  in 
May,  and  appears  to  be  peculiar  in  this  respect ;  it  is  impossible 
even  for  a  skilled  botanist  to  distinguish  the  plant  by  its  leaves 
alone  (E.  M.  Holmes,  Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xii.  736).* 

The  roots  of  at  least  two  species  of  Japanese  aconite  occur  in 
the  United  States,  viz.,  Aconiium  FiacJieri  and  A,  uncincUum.  The 
latter  species  has  been  described  as  poisonous ;  but,  according  to 
Y.  Coblentz,  the  root,  although  it  contains  an  alkaloid,  ia 
entirely  devoid  of  the  tingling  and  numbing  taste  of  A,  Napellm, 
The  physiological  experiments  of  Bartholow  on  the  root  of 
A.  Fischeri  indicate  that  this  plant  increases  the  number  and  force 
of  the  cardiac  pulsations,  instead  of  reducing  the  heart's  action  like 
A,  Napdlua.  These  and  other  results  show  that  japaconitine  and 
preparations  of  the  Japanese  root  should  by  no  means  be  substituted 
for  A.  Ncgpdlus  for  internal  administration  {Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xvi. 
545). 

Besides  the  eminently  poisonous  alkaloids,  aconitine,  pseud- 
aconitine and  japaconitine,  characteristic  respectively  of  Aconiivm 
NapdluSy  A.  ferox,  and  A,  Fiacheri,  other   species  of  aconite 

^  M  a  n  d  e  I  i  D,  by  the  examination  of  ^.  Napelhu  alkaloids  of  varions  degrees 
of  purity,  was  not  able  to  detect  pseadaoonitine ;  and  J  ii  r  g  e  n  s  also  foiled. 

*  The  root  of  Imperaioria  0$tniithiumt  or  masterwort,  has  been  met  with 
as  an  adulterant  of  aconite.  It  resembles  aconite  tubers  in  shape,  but  has  an 
aromatic  odour  and  pungent  taste,  and  the  tnmsverse  section  exhibits  numerous 
oil  ceUs  arranged  in  several  circles. 
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contain  alkaloids  which  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  highly  poison- 
ous, and  in  other  cases  harmless,  bitter  tonics.  Thus  the  alkaloid 
of  Acontium  paniculaium  (which  was  the  official  aconite  of  the 
London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopodaa  of  1836)  is  an  inert,  bitter 
principle,  not  improbably  identical  with  the  picraconiiine  isolated 
by  T.  £.  G  r  o  T  e  s  from  a  parcel  of  roots  supposed  to  be  those 
of  A,  Napettus,  The  root  of  A.  heterqphyUum  contains  a  non- 
poisonous  bitter  alkaloid,  called  by  its  discoverer  atiaine ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  similar  bases  occur  in  other  species.  Lyaconitine 
and  myoetonine  are  physiologically  active  alkaloids  isolated  from 
A.  lyeoetonum.  Some  species  of  aconite  i^pear  to  contain  an 
unisolated  base  having  distinct  narcotic  properties. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  sources  of  the  aconite 
alkaloids  and  their  derived  bases.  The  root  is  the  part  of  the 
plant  referred  to  in  each  case : — 


flait. 


AcatUtumlfapdlfu. 
Monk't-hood.        Wolfi- 
twaa  (Une  flowan). 


Aeonttum  Peroot, 
IndUui  aooDlte.    Kepanl 
■contta  HlmaUyaroot 
"Bikh''or*'BlilL'' 


AeowUttm  Antkora  (jellowo 
iah  or  wlilte  flowen). 

ActmUmn  FitehmrL 
JapuMM  aoontte. 

AeomUitm  Unektaium, 

Aeoniium  Panieulatwm. 

AconUum  LyooeUnum  (jel- 
lowflowvn). 


AcenUum    EetenphyUvm 
fblao    or    dirty  j«Uow 
iiowcn,  with  pnrpla  TeliiaX 
Atto  or  Atees  root 


Baponlflable 


Aoonttiiie. 
Amoipbons  Imml 
neraconittne     (ez- 

oeptlonaUy     pro- 

lent). 
Pwadaoonitiiio  (tott 

miAU  quuitlty,  if 

ataU). 

PBoadaconitbieL 
Amorphous  bate  (1^ 
AoonitliM   (in  Terr 

imall  auMifltj,  u 

t  aUX 

PMadAoonltino  (l)b 


JapMonltlao. 
Amol^hoiii  hue  OX 

Bitfcer  InaetlTo  alka- 
loid. 
Ploraooiiltlne(?)L 

loraooDlUna 

Kyoetonlne. 

t 


Baaic  Prodnota  of 
SaponlflcatioiL 


Aconinfli 

f 

Plaraoonlnak 


FModMODlne. 


FMndaoontaia. 

T 

Aooniiia. 


FMadMonlne. 


JapaooDlne. 


Plcraoonlno  (!)• 

lO^aoonine  (Ijcooto- 

nlneX 
Ijaooniiie  (Ljeoeto> 

nlnoX 


Umaponiflable 
Alkaloids. 


Amorphous  nnnMnad 
base. 


Amorphous  nmiamed 


Amoiphoos  nmuuned 
base. 


Atislne. 


Constitution  and  Oharaoters  of  the  Aconite 
Bases. 

Much  of  the  earlier  work  on  the  alkaloids  of  the  aconites  is 
of  little   value,  owing  to  the   readiness  with  which   the  bases 
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undergo  decomposition,  and  the  cdDseqiieiit  failure  oi  Hhb  obseman 
to  obtain  them  in  a  pure  state. 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  piDoperiies  of  the  better 
known  of  the  aconite  bases. 


KaoM. 

Foranda. 

AppMnnoeaad 
Characters. 

PhyilaloglGal 

Sonrcea. 

▲oonitine, 

KapacoBltine. 
OtTBtalliBed 
aconitine. 
From        A.. 
NapeOm, 

G»H«N0u 

1S8 

CiTBtallisable  both  in 
free    state    and    as 
salts.    Alkaloid  dex- 
tro-rotatory.     Salts 
IsBTO-rotatory. 

Intensely 
poisonooi. 

Anbydro<«flant- 
tine, 

QbHoNOu 

ISO 

Small  coherent    citb- 
tals;         eryMtaXluw 
salts. 

As    poiaonoua 
asaaeiiitinA. 

Aoonine,  . 

Saponification 
of  aoonitine. 

CasHiilTOu 

180 

Amorphous ;       fonns 

Bitter ;  moder- 

amorphonssalta.  Ea- 

ataly  poison- 

dnoes Fehling's  solu- 
tion. 

ous. 

Psendaconltine, 

Acraconitine ; 

QmH«NOu 

106 

Base  and  salts  crystal- 

Intensely 

napoHine ; 

Use  with  difilonlty. 

poisonona. 

feraoonitina. 

From       A. 

JP'tfUOKB. 

FWHiiimwntnis . 

Swonificatlon 
ofpaeudaoonl- 

CffHaNOto 

100 

Amorphous ;       forms 

Bitter;  sU^^tty 

amorphous       salts. 

polsoiioui. 

tine. 

Does     not     reduce 
Fehllng'8  solution. 

Japaconitino,  . 

Grystalline 

CaeHasNflOn 

184-186 

Crystallfsable ;    forms 

Very    poison- 

alkaloid of 

crystaUisable    salts. 

ous;  closely 

Japanese 

Saponifiable. 

resembles 

aconite  root. 

aconitine. 

Japacosine,     . 

Saponification 
ol    ]ai>aooni- 

CMH41NO9 

.•• 

Amorphous ;       forms 

Closely  resem- 

amorphous salts.  Re- 

bles aconina. 

Une. 

duces  Fehllng*s  solu- 
tion* 

ficraconitine, . 

Doubtful ;  per- 
haps the  in- 
active   alka- 
loid   of    A, 
paniculatum. 

CaH4BNOio 

•boTe 
100 

Base  ciTBtallises  with 
diflictuty:  but  salts 
easily.    Saponifiable. 

Blttor;      not 

Plcraoonlne,    . 

Saponification 
of  plcraconi- 
tine. 

From  root  of 

C84H4iNO0 

... 

Amorphous. 

Bitter;      sol 
poisonous. 

I^aoonitine,    . 

CflrHs4NsO« 

112-114 

Amorphous ;     deztro- 

Polaonoai. 

A.        lyeoc- 

rotatoiy.      Saponifi- 

tonum* 

able. 

Myoctonine,    • 

With  lyaconl- 

CM^^hi 

144 

Amorphous;      dextro- 

Wtter;   pa»- 

tine,  in    A. 
lyeootomuu, 
Lycoctonine. 

rotatory.      Saponifi- 
able. 
Crystallisable ;  dextro- 

lytio poison. 

loraconine, 

CizH^NjOr 

46 

Poiaonoua. 

Saponifica- 

rotatory. 

tion  of  lya- 

oonitine. 

▲oolyctlne, 

Wlthlyaconlna 

•*•       «•• 

••• 

White  powder. 

PanOytte 

Vtom  root  of 

C4sH,4Ns04 

86 

Fonns         crystallliie 

poison. 
BlU^       nc* 

A.      hsUro- 

haloid  salts. 

potfononai 

phyUwnk 

It  is  not  probable  that  either  the  foregoing  list  or  that  on  last 
page  includes  all  the  distinct  alkaloidal  principles  of  the  aconites. 
The  so-called  ''  amorphous  alkaloids  "  have  been  very  imperfectly 
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'examined,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  in  a  condition 
of  purity.  Of  those  which  have  been  partially  examined,  con- 
siderable uncertainty  exists  as  to  how  far  they  are  naturcQ  con- 
stituents of  the  original  plants  and  how  far  formed  by  polymerisa- 
tion or  other  changes  during  the  process  of  extraction.  T.  and  H. 
Smith  obtained  from  tliQ  Jresh  juice  of  the  roots  of  A.  Napdlua 
an  alkaloid  which  appeared  to  be  narcotine,  and  whidi  they 
termed  aconelline.  The  occurrence  of  this  base  has  not 
"been  confirmed,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  a  relation 
in  the  constitution  of  narcotine  and  pseudaconitine ;  for,  while 
the  former  yields  meconin,  CjoHj^O^  or  opianic  acid, 
GioH^qO^, on  saponification,  the  latter  gives  dimethyl-proto- 
catechuic  acid  The  following  f ormulsB  show  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  two  last-named  bodies. 

(  O.CH3  {  O.CHg 

r.  TT  J  O.CHg  r  TT  J  ^-CHg 

^6^2  ^  CO.OH  ^^^^]  CO.OH 

(  CO.H  (  H 

Opiaolc  add.  Dixnethyl-protocateolmio  add. 

The  researches  of  C.  R  Alder  Wright  have  demonstrated 
that  the  crystallisable  alkaloids  of  Aconittim  NapeHus^  A,  ferox, 
and  A.  Fiecheri  (Japanese  aconite)  are  alkyl  salts  or  esters,  either 
of  benzoic  acid  itself  or  of  a  derivative  of  this  acid.  Thus,  when 
heated  with  alkalies  or  mineral  acids,  or  to  some  extent  when 
heated  with  water  alone,  each  of  the  crystaXline  bases  undergoes 
saponification,  with  formation  of  benzoic  acid,  or  a  deiivatire 
thereof,  together  with  a  new  amorphous  base  of  far  less  physio- 
logical activity  than  the  crystalline  alkaloid  from  which  it  is 
derived.^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  natural 
GiyBtallisable  alkaloids  of  the  group,  and  the  products  of  their 
saponification.  The  formulsB  of  aconitine  and  aconine  are 
those  attributed  to  these  bases  by  Dunstan  and  Ince 
{Jour,  Cfhem.  Soc.,  Hx.  271),  and  show  Hj  more  in  the  mole- 
cule than  the  formulae  of  Alder  Wright  for  th^e  same 
alkaloids. 

^The  statement  made  in  the  text  requires  qnalifioation.  Picneonitine 
18  a  saponifiable  alkaloid,  but  is  not  poisonoua  It  forms  readily  eiystal- 
lisable  salts,  but  the  jfree  base  baa  not  been  obtained  crystallised.  Atisine, 
again,  is  itself  amorphous,  but  forms  crystallisable  haloid  salts,  and  is 
not  known  to  be  saponifiable.  Lyaconitine  and  myoctonine  have  not 
been  obtained  crystallised,  but  are  saponifiable  and  yield  crystallisable 
aalts. 
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CBTRALUHI  BA81. 

PB0DU0I8  or  Htdboltbu. 

Amoiplioiu  Baae. 

Add. 

▲oonittiia, 

FIcMooDitino, 
OiiH«n6io 

JapAOonlttne, 

PMadaoonltine, 
CmH«NOu 

Aoonina, 

CjAiNOu 

FfonooDlne. 

Japaoonlne, 

Itendaoonina. 

Bamolc  add, 

mnyii^  add, 
OrH«0, 

Banadcaddt 

Yentilo  add  (dimetbrl- 
protooatechoio  ad^ 

Lyaconitine,  the  amorphous  alkaloid  of  A.  lyeoctonum,  also 
yields  an  acid  and  one  or  more  bases  on  saponification  (of 
which  one,  lycoctonine,  readily  ciystallises),  hut  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  reaction  can  be  expressed  by  any  simple  formula 
(see  page  223).  The  amorphous  alkaloid  myoctonine,  from  the 
same  itource,  yields  benzoic  acid  on  saponification,  together  with 
the  crystalline  base  lycoctonine,  and  other  products. 

The  saponification  of  the  crystalline  aconite  bases  occurs  with 
a  near  approach  to  quantitative  accuracy,  at  least  so  far  as  the- 
production  of  the  acid  products  is  concerned ;  the  basic  product 
usually  undeigoing  some  further  change  with  formation  of  a. 
resinous  substance.  The  reaction  is  best  effected  by  boiling  the 
alkaloid  with  alcoholic  caustic  soda  for  some  time,  under  a 
reflux  condenser.  If  the  product  be  then  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  agitated  with  ether,  the  acid  products  of  the 
saponification  are  dissolved.  On  separating  the  ethereal  solution, 
and  shaking  it  with  soda,  the  benzoic  and  yeratric  acids  are- 
dissolved,  while  resinous  matter  remains  in  the  ether.  On  again 
acidulating  the  separated  alkaline  liquid  the  acids  are  liberated,, 
and  may  be  dissolved  out  by  agitation  with  ether.  After  aUowing 
the  wac^ed  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and  drying 
the  residue  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  acids  may  be  weighed;  or,, 
where  only  one  is  present,  the  amount  may  be  ascertained  by 
titrating  the  ethereal  solution  with  standard  alkali  and  phenol* 
phthalein.  A  method  adapted  for  the  assay  of  very  small  quantities 
of  the  aconite  bases,  and  based  on  this  principle,  is  described  on 
page  234.  After  weighing,  the  melting-point  of  the  acid  may  be 
ascertained.  Benzoic  acid  melts  at  121°  C,  and  may  be  separated 
from  veratric  acid  (page  218)  by  prolonged  distillation  with  water, 
when  only  the  former  body  passes  over.  The  distillate  may  be 
rendered  alkaline,  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  acidulated,  and  tha 
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benzoic  acid  extracted  with  ether,  and  recovered  by  evaporation  of 
the  solution.  The  veratric  acid  may  be  similarly  recovered  from 
the  liquid  left  in  the  retort 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  contained  in  the  crystalUsable  aconite  bases,  together 
^th  the  percentage  of  gold  contained  in  their  aurochlorides 
(dried  at  100''),  and  the  proportion  of  acid  yielded  on  saponi- 
fication :•— 


AUmMd, 

Fonmcfo. 

CMwn. 

Bydrogtn. 

CMdin 

Aurih 

chloride. 

AM  by 

Sapon^ 

cation. 

NaHO 
required 

M 

Sapcmifir 

cation. 

Aoonitlne,    . 
Pieodaoooltine,  . 
Plcraooiilttne, 
Jivaconltine,       • 

CbH«N0u 
QsAiNOu 
PnH^iNOio 

61-80 
68-88 
68-06 
68-67 

6-06 
7-18 
7-61 
7-07 

10-06 
10-10 
81-07 
80-80 

18-08 
86-40 
80-60 

lom 

6-80 
6-88 
6-77 
6-48 

When  the  hydrolysis  of  the  natural  aconite  bases  is  effected 
by  heating  with  concentrated  mineral  acids,  or  even  by  water  alone 
tinder  high  pressure,  the  saponification  is  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  the  removal  of  the  elements  of  water  and  a  formation  of  the 
so-called  **  apo-bases,**  preferably  called  anhydro-bases.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  relation  of  the  apo-  or  anhydro-bases  to  their 
parent  alkaloids,  and  exhibits  the  constitutional  formulao  of  the 
former : — 

Alkaloid.  Anhydbo-babb. 


Aconltixie. 

rOH 

(  O.CO.CjH, 


AnhjdKHMonttliM. 

C,eH„NOJ  OH 

(.O.CO.CjH, 


C«ft,NoJ 


Aconine. 

{OH 

OH 

OH 
(.OH 


Anhydro-Aconlna 


C„H„NoJo 


pBeudaconltlnau 

roH 


OH 
OH 

Anbydro-pteudaoonltlna 


C„H„NO J  ^ 

(  O.CO.C,H,(OCH,), 


c„-B^mA  OH 

I  o.co. 


C,H,(OCH,), 
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PMudMonlnOi  Anhydro-pMiidAooiilne> 

(OR 


Ot!^mA 


(oh 

The  anfaydro-bases  are  beet  prepared  by  heating  the  parent 
alkaloids  to  100°  for  six  to  ten  hoars  with  a  saturated  aqneous 
solution  of  tartaric  acid.  On  rendering  the  liquid  alkaline  inth 
sodium  bicarbonate,  and  shaking  with  ether,  the  anhydro-baae  is 
dissolved,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystab  on  evaporation  of  the 
ethereal  aohition. 

In  their  physiological  effects,  the  anhydro-bases  resemble  the 
alkaloids  from  which  they  are  derived.  Thus  "  apo-aconitine^''  or 
anhydro-aconitine,  is  extremely  poisonousi  while  anhydro-aconine 
is  nearly  inactive. 

Japaconitine,  the  natural  alkaloid  of  Japanese  aconite  root, 
undergoes  no  further  change  when  heated  with  tartaric  add, 
for  it  has  the  constitution  of  a  sesquianhydro-derivative : — 


CySa^Ojl  O.CO.C,H, 


^28^89^^ 


The  hydrogen  of  the  OH-groups  of  the  anhydro-bases  is  capable 
of  replacement  by  oiganic  acid-radicals.  Thus  when  pseudaconitine 
is  heated  to  100^  for  some  hours  with  a  large  excess  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  it  loses  the  eLaments  of  water,  but  the  anhydro-base  formed 
is  then  further  acted  on  with  formation  of  acetyl-anhydro- 
pseudaconitine,  which  is  a  base  crystallising  (like  the 
parent  alkaloid  and  its  anhydro-base)  with  IH^O,  forming  a  orys- 
talline  nitrate  and  gold  salt,  and  yielding  acetic  and  dimethyl- 
protocatechuic  acids  on  saponification  with  alkalies.  The  same 
product  is  obtained  if  acetic  anhydride  be  used  in  place  of  acetic 
acid ;  while,  if  benzoic  anhydride  be  substituted  the  corresponding 
benzoyl-derivativeis  produced.  When  aconitine  is  heated 
with  benzoic  anhydride  it  yields,  in  a  similar  manner,  benzoyl- 
anhydroaconitine,  a  product  which  is  apparently  identical 
with  that  obtained  by  the  action  of  benzoic  anhydride  on  aconine. 

{OH 
OH 
OBz 
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(0 

AahydioaconitinBy     •        •        •    Cg^H^NO^K  OH 

(0B« 

Benzoyl-anhydroacon^tine  or  Di-  1  p  tt  y^p.  J  |-|-d 
benzoy l-anhydroaconine,      .  J  ^^^sr"  ^7  i  ^^^ 

Japaconitine  is  converted  by  benzoic  anhydride  into  a  derivative 
containing  four  benzoyl-groupe,  Cg^Hg^NOy^O.Bz)^  The  fact  may 
be  utilised  for  distinguishing  the  alkaloid  of  Japaneae  aconite 
from  true  aconitine  as  described  on  page  221. 

Aoouitino.     Napaconitine.     Benzoyl-aconina 

Aconitine  is  the  ciystalline  alkaloid  of  the  root  of  Aeonifum 
NapeHus,  Monk's- hood  or  Wolf's-bane  (French,  Coque- 
Juehon;  German,  Eieenhut,  Sturmhut),  It  exists  in  combination 
with  aconitic  acid,  CgH^O^  (VoL  I.  p.  462). 

Aoonitine  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  state  of  purity, 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  it  is  converted  into  ananhydro- 
base,  and  suffers  hydrolysis  with  formation  of  the  amorphous 
base  aconine,  ifa  mineral  acid  be  employed  in  its  extraction.^ 

AlderWright  found  that  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  could  be 
fizkflMsted  by  alcohol  from  Japanese  aconite  root  without  the  addition 
of  aoDj  add ;  and  the  same  appears  to  be  true  of  the  root  of  other 
species  of  aconite.     Thus  C.  F.  Bender  {PJiarm,  CentrcUhL,  xzvi. 

^  OiM  of  the  beat  mflthoda  of  preparing  aeonitine  from  aoonita  root  la  that  of 
Daqnosnol  {Jour,  Pharrn^  et  ChimiSt  [i],  ziv.  94),  who  ezhauate  the 
material  in  tha  cold  with  rectified  spirit  to  which  has  been  added  a  small 
amount  of  tartaric  afiid.  The  alcoholic  eolation  is  distilled  oat  of  oontaot  with 
the  air  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60**  C,  and  the  residae  dilated  with 
its  own  measore  of  water,  and  filtered  from  the  precipitated  reainous  and  fiatty 
matteia.  The  acid  liquid  is  next  agitated  with  ether  or  petrolenm  spirit  to 
remove  colooring-matters,  and  then  rendered  alkaline  with  sodiimi  bioarbonate, 
which  precipitates  the  aconitine  and  a  portion  of  the  amorphoos  bases,  a  large 
portion  of  the  latter  remaining  in  solution.  The  precipitated  alkaloid  ia 
extracted  by  agitation  with  ether,  which,  on  evaporation  or  precipitation  by 
petroleom  spirit,  deposita  the  base  in  colourleaa  rhombic  tables,  whioh  some- 
tunes  appear  hexagonal  in  conseqaence  of  the  modification  of  the  acnte  angles. 
The  aconitine  thus  obtained  is  contaminated  by  an  admixture  of  amorphous 
alkaloid,  which  clings  to  it  with  great  obstinacy,  and  cannot  be  removed 
simply  by  crystallisation ;  but  by  converting  the  base  into  the  hydrochloride, 
or  pre£Brably  the  hydrobromide,  reorystallising  the  salt,  and  liberating  the 
alkaloid  by  sodium  carbonate,  a  product  i9  obtained  which,  when  zeoiystal- 
lised  from  ether,  is  very  pure. 
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433)  has  applied  extraction  by  miacidulated  alcohol  to  the  pre- 
paration of  pure  aconitine,  and  the  BJ*,  process  is  based  on  the 
same  principle.  R  Wright  (Fharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xz.  375)  found 
that  chloroform  alone  did  not  extract  nearly  all  the  alkaloid  from 
aconite  root  By  first  moistening  the  root  with  ammonia,  drying 
it  carefully,  and  then  percolating  with  chloroform,  T.  KGroves 
obtained  a  much  better  yield  than  with  chloroform  alone.  John 
Williams  employed  amylic  alcohol  for  extracting  aconitine.^ 

For  the  final  purification  of  aconitine,  D  u  n  s  t  a  n  and  I  n  c  e 
(Jour.  Chem,  /See.,  lix.  271)  employed  solution  of  the  base  in  cold 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  addition  of  auric  chloride  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  precipitate  one-fifth  of  the  alkaloid  present.  The 
amorphous  alkaloid  was  wholly  precipitated,  and  from  the  filtrate 
the  pure  aconitine  was  precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate,  and 
when  crystallised  from  ether-alcohol  was  obtained  in  large,  flat, 
rhombic  prisms  with  truncated  ends,  which  appeared  as  hexagonal 
plates  under  the  microscope.'  D  u  n  s  t  a  n  and  I  n  c  e  {Jour.  Chem, 
Soc,,  lix.  271)  attribute  to  the  pure  aconitine  obtained  by  the  above 
method  the  composition  Gj^H^NO^,  which  differs  by  H^  from 
the  formula  of  Alder  Wright;  but  the  method  of  combustion 
on  which  both  formulas  are  based  is  scarcely  delicate  enough  to 
decide  between  the   two,  and  as  hydrogen-determinations  have 

^  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  method  of  preptring  crystalliaed  aooni* 
tine  ultimately  practised  by  J.  Williams  (and  posthumously  published 
by  Richards  and  Rogers,  OkemtBt  and  Druffgist,  Feb.  7,  1891),  being  an 
improvement  on  the  process  previously  described  by  him  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [8], 
zviii.  288) : — ^The  aconite  root  is  coarsely  ground  and  macerated  in  the  cold 
for  three  or  four  days  with  amylic  alcohol,  which  solvent  removes  both  the 
free  base  and  its  salts.  The  solution  is  shaken  with  successive  small  quantities 
of  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  (i  fluid  ounce  to  the  gallon). 
The  last  washings  should  retain  a  distinct  acid  reaction,  and  the  liquor  should 
be  examined  to  insure  complete  extraction  of  the  alkaloid.  The  acid  liquid 
is  then  shaken  several  times  with  washed  ether,  to  remove  amylic  alcohol  and 
colouring-matter,  and  then  gently  warmed  to  dissipate  the  remaining  ether. 
When  quite  cold  the  solution  is  treated  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  pre- 
cipitated alkaloid  filtered  off,  pressed,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  air.  When 
dry,  it  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  ether  (previously  washed  with  water  and 
dried  by  potassium  carbonate),  and  the  solution  filtered  hot  into  a  basin, 
when  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  will  crystallise  out.  The  ring  of  un- 
crystallisable  gummy  matter  which  forms  at  the  edge  of  the  dish  can  be 
dissolved  by  a  little  cold  ether,  in  which  the  crystals  are  only  sparingly 
soluble. 

'  The  microscopic  appearance  of  aconitine  is  regarded  by  Richards  and 
Rogers  as  the  best  and  most  characteristic  test  of  the  alkaloid  {Chtmist  and 
Druggist,  May  18  1889).  Crystallisation  is  best  effected  from  somewhat 
dilute  alcohoL 
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notoriously  a  tendency  to  be  in  excess  of  the  truth,  the  H^  formula 
is  quite  as  probable  as  the  other. 

Aconitine  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  requiring 
726  parts  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  according  to  Jiirgens, 
and  nearly  ten  times  this  proportion,  according  to  J  C.  U  m  n  e  y 
In  hot  water  it  dissolves  more  freely,  and  is  soluble  in  24  parts  of 
rectified  spirit,  readily  in  chloroform  and  benzene,  and  moderately 
in  ether ;  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  and  petro- 
leum spirit)  and  is  precipitated  by  the  latter  from  its  solution  in 
benzene  or  ether.  It  is  not  extracted  from  its  acidulated  solutions 
by  any  ot  these  solvents. 

Aconitine  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  the  intensity  of  which  is 
said  to  be  inversely  as  its  purity.  It  is  extremely  poisonous. 
Solutions,  sufficiently  dilute  to  be  safely  employed,  cause  a 
characteristic  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
pharynx.^ 

Pure  aconitine  is  stated  by  Bunstan  and  I n c e  to  melt  at 
186°*5  C.  (corrected),  but  Duquesnel  gives  140°,  Alder 
Wright  183M84%  and  Jurgens  179^  The  material  of  the 
earlier  observers  was  probably  sensibly  impure,  but  the  want  of  con- 
cordance may  be  due  in  part  to  the  mode  of  heating  the  alkaloid. 
Thus  when  slowly  heated  aconitine  melts  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  when  heated  quickly.  Duns  tan  and  I  nee  recommend 
the  use  of  a  bath  of  paraffin,  long  enough  to  entirely  immerse 
the  stem  of  the  thermometer.  The  bath  is  heated  to  about  150°, 
before  the  thermometer  with  the  thin  glass  tube  containing  the 
alkaloid  is  immersed,  and  is  kept  well  stirred  throughout  the 
operation.' 

Aconitine  in  the  free  state  is  dextro-rotatoiy,  a  3  per  cent, 
solution  in  alcohol  having  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  +ll°'l  for 
the  sodium  ray.  Or  the  other  hand,  the  salts  are  Isvo-rotatory,  the 
hydrochloride  in  aqueous  solution  showing  Sj,  =  —  35°'9.     Similarly 

^  Aoonitine  is  probably  the  most  violent  poison  known.  ^^  grain  is  the 
ordinary  medicinal  dose,  and  ^  grain  a  fatal  dose  for  an  adnlt.  In  working 
with  aconitine,  great  care  mnst  be  taken  to  avoid  the  action  of  the  base  and  its 
salts,  especially  in  the  solid  state.  A  minute  fragment  of  the  dost,  too  small 
to  be  seen,  if  accidentally  blown  into  the  eye,  sets  np  the  most  painfnl  irrita- 
tion and  lachrymation,  lasting  some  hours ;  while,  if  inhaled,  a  like  amount 
will  produce  great  bronchial  irritation  or  profuse  sneezing,  and  considerable 
catarrh  or  sore  throat  (C.  R.  Alder  Wright). 

-  '  Alder  Wright  states  that  aconitine  melts  in  a  capillary  tube  at  188**- 
184^  (corrected).  The  final  complete  melting  is  preceded  by  a  slight  fHtting 
beginning  a  few  degrees  below  the  melting-point,  which  is  lowered  by  the 
presence  of  amorphous  bases.  With  pure  aconitine  veiy  slight  darkening 
oscurs,  but  it  is  more  marked  with  impure  material. 
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the  dystalline  hydrobiomidey  C^H^^I^OjgHBr  4  2^  aq*>  gires 
So=  —30^*5  in  2  per  cent,  aqueous  flolution. 

Saizts  of  AcONITINa 

Aconltine  has  well-mikrkecl  basic  properties,  and  fofimB  a  series 
of  crystallisable  salts.  CSaustic  alkalies,  fixed  alkaline  carbonatev 
and  ammonia  (but  not  ammoninm  carbonate  or  fixed  alkaline 
biearbonates),  throw  down  the  free  base  from  the  solutions  ok  its 
salts  as  a  white  floeculent  precipitate,  ^nctically  insoluble  in  ezoess 
ol  the  reagent 

The  salts  of  aconittne  with  liie  mineral  acids  ave  neutral  lo 
methyl-orange  and  rosolic  acid,  but  may  be  titrated  with  stei>- 
dard  caustic  alkali  and  phenolphthalem,  just  as  il  the  acid  existed 
in  a  free  state. 

Aeonitine  AconUate  exists  ready-formed  in  aconite  root.  It  is 
gnmmy  in  appearance,  and  crystallises  with  difficult^^  It  dissolves 
in  water,  alcohol,  amy  lie  alcohol,  and  chloroform ;  and  is  partially 
precipitated  from  its  solution  in  the  last  inenstnium  by  the  addition 
of  ether. 

Aeonitine  Nitrate  is  readily  obtained  by  diseolTing  aeonitine  in 
dilute  nitoc  add,  and  then  adding  graduaUy  an  excess  of  moder- 
ately strong  nitric  add,  when  the  salt  separates  in  a  bulky  form, 
rendering  tiie  mixture  semi-solid.^  When  pressed  to  separate  the 
mother-liquor,  and  reciystallised  from  water,  it  forms  rosettes  or 
fine  dhombic  and  short  prismatic  crystals,  which  axe  colourless  and 
transparentt,  but  slightly  efflorescent. 

The  aeonitine  nitrate  thus  prepared  has  a  very  anomalous  com- 
position, containing  as  it  does  JB^(HN0s)3.^  The  netUnd  nitraie, 
BHNO3,  is  obtainable  as  an  amorphous  residue  by  evaporating  a 
solution  in  an  equivalent  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Aeonitine  nitrate  Lb  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water;  but 

*  According  to  J.  Williams  (Tear-Book  Pharm,^  1880,  438),  whw 
aeonitine  is  recovered  from  the  nitrate  prepared  in  this  way  it  crystallises  in 
a  different  manner  from  the  original  alkaloid.  This  eicperience  is  oonfiimed 
by  Richards  and  Rogers  {Cfkemist  a9u2i>ru^^,  May  18, 1889,  and  Feb. 
14, 1891),  who  attribiite  a  greatly  increased  physiological  activity  and  slightly 
redooed  melting-point  to  the  alkaloid  thus  recovered.  This  interesting  resnlt 
may  possibly  be  due  to  the  partial  or  complete  conversion  of  the  original 
alkaloid  into  anhydroaconitine  (page  213)  by  the  action  of  the  strong 
acid  emplojrBd.  If  this  saggestion  be  well  founded,  the  aabydroaconitine 
could  be  separated  as  indicated  on  page  214. 

*A.  Jiirgens  found  erystallised  aeonitine   nitrate,   (hied  at  100%  by 
titration  with  caustic  alkali  and  phenolphtbalein,  to  contain  a  proportion  of 
nitric  add  corresponding  to  the  sesqui-nitrate  (12*71  per  cent.),  while  one- 
third  of  this  was  indicated  by  rosolic  acid  (Inaugural  Dissertation,  Dorpat 
1886\ 
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it  diaBolres  easily  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
gradually  crystallises  as  the  gas  escapes  from  the  liquid. 

Aconitine  Sulphate  is  obtained  by  evaporation  of  its  solution  at 
a  gentle  heat  as  a  vitreous  non-deliquescent  mass,  which  appears 
under  the  microscope  as  a  confused  mass  of  crystals. 

Aconitine  Hydrohromide,  C^B.^^'NO^'R'Bt,  crystallises  readily  in 
monoclinic  tables  containiug,  accordiug  to  Jiirgens,  2|  aqua. 

Aconitine  Hydrochloride,  CjgH^NOigiHCl,  is  obtained  by  slow 
evaporation  of  its  solution  in  large  rhombic  crystals  which,  accord* 
ing  to  Jtirgens,  contain  3  aqua. 

Aconitine  Aurochloride,  CjsH^gNOijjHAuCI^  is  thrown  down  as 
a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  on  adding  auric  chloride  to  a 
solution  of  aconitine  hydrochloride,  or  to  the  salt  of  the  alkaloid 
to  which  sodium  chloride  or  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added. 
The  precipitate  is  formed  even  in  very  dilute  solutionfi,  and  is  only 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  absolute  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
acetone,  but  less  readily  in  ether  and  dilute  alcohol  The  com- 
pound can  be  crystallised  from  alcohol,  the  deposition  being 
facilitated  by  the  cautious  addition  of  water.  When  pure,  aconitine 
aurochloride  melts  at  136°'6  (corrected),  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  impurity  tends  to  reduce  the  melting-point  to  130"^,  or  less. 
From  a  solution  of  impure  aconitine  hydrochloride,  the  impurities 
are  thrown  down  first,  on  gradual  addition  of  auric  chloride. 
Dun 8 tan  and  Ince  recommend  the  preparation  of  the  auro- 
chloride  and  the  determination  of  its  melting-point  as  a  reliable 
means  of  identifying  aconitine,  especiaUy  as  the  pure  alkaloid  can 
be  readily  recovered  in  a  crystalline  state  from  the  compound. 
The  only  successful  method  of  effecting  this,  out  of  a  laige  number 
tried,  was  to  grind  the  aurochloride  to  a  fine  powder  with  water, 
and  add  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  drop  by  diop,  till  the  gold  is 
wholly  precipitated  as  sulphide.  An  excess  of  the  reagent  should 
be  avoided.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  a  current  of  air  passed  to 
remove  any  slight  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sodium  bicar- 
bonate added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  liberated  alkaloid  extracted 
by  agitation  with  ether. 

On  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  free  aconitine  and  auric  chloride, 
and  gradually  adding  water,  aconitine  gold  chloride, 
BAuGlg,  is  precipitated.  When  recrystallised  from  alcohol  the 
eom  pound  melts  at  129\ 

Chemical  Rbactions  of  Aconttinb. 

A  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  produces  a  reddish 
brown  or  yellowish  amorphous  precipitate,  even  in  very  dilute 
{1 :  20,000)  acidulated  solutions   of  aconitine.     Mayer's  reagent 
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precipitates  aconitine  solutions,  if  not  more  dilute  than  1  in  10,000, 
and  may  be  used  foi  the  determination  of  the  alkaloid.  Phos- 
phomolvbdic  acid  also  precipitates  moderately  dilute  solutions 
(1 :  5000),  and  if  the  aconitine  be  pure  the  precipitate  dissolves 
in  ammonia  without  blue  coloration.  Phosphotungstic  acid  behaves 
similarly.  Picric  acid  precipitates  solutions  which  are  not  too 
dilute;  but  mercuric  chloride  gives  no  reaction  with  aconitine 
solutions  much  below  1  per  cent,  in  strength ;  while  platinic  chlo- 
ride, and  potassium  chromate^  iodide,  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide 
fail  to  precipitate  aconitine  solutions  imless  very  concentrated. 

According  toA.  Jlirgens  {Arch,  Pharm,,[Z\  xxiv.  127, 172) 
aconitine  can  be  identified  under  the  microscope  by  dissolving  a 
minute  quantity  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  a 
particle  of  potassium  iodide.  On  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate^ 
characteristic  crystals  of  aconitine  hydriodide  appear,  and  remain 
after  adding  water  to  dissolve  the  crystals  of  potassium  iodide 
simultaneously  formed. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  aconitine  reduces  silver  nitrate,  but  no 
reduction  is  produced  by  the  salts  of  aconitine. 

A  mixture  of  solutions  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  ferric 
chloride  is  turned  blue  by  aconitine. 

Aconitine,  when  pure,  gives  no  marked  colour-reactions,  but  as 
extracted  from  the  tincture  and  other  pharmaceutical  preparations,, 
by  adding  an  alkali  and  agitating  with  ether,  it  yields  certain 
colour-reactions  which  are  serviceable  as  supplementary  tests  for 
the  aconitine-alkaloids  generally  (see  page  242).  The  most 
characteristic  property  of  pure  aconitine  is  its  physiological  action, 
which  may  be  supplemented  by  the  reactions  with  auric  chloride, 
potassium  iodide,  and  the  formation  of  benzoic  acid  and  aconine 
on  saponification. 

As  tests  for  the  purity  of  aconitine,  A 1  d e r  Wright  recom- 
mends the  observation  of  the  melting-point,  supplemented  by  the 
following: — ^The  alkaloid  is  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
acid,  pure  ether  added,  and  then  excess  of  sodium  carbonate 
solution;  the  whole  being  well  agitated  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  then  separated  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously.  When  only  a  small  volume  is  left,  this  is  poured 
away  from  the  deposited  crystals,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  com- 
pletely. If  the  aconitine  were  tolerably  pure,  the  last  drops  of  the 
ethereal  solution  will  leave  a  crystalline  residue ;  but  if  more 
than  minute  quantities  of  amorphous  bases  be  present,  these  will 
accumulate  in  the  ethereal  mother-liquor,  the  last  portions  will 
leave  a  varnish  or  gummy  residue  on  evaporation. 

When  strictly  intra,  aconitine  dissolves  without  colour  in  sulphuric 
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add ;  and  on  adding  a  few  diops  of  concentrated  syrup  no  red 
coloration  should  be  produced,  even  after  standing  some  time. 

When  heated  for  some  hours  to  100°  C.  with  alcohol  and  caustic 
soda,  aconitine  should  yield  close  on  20  per  cent  of  benzoic  acid, 
determined  as  on  page  234.  The  resulting  acid  should  melt  at 
120°,  and  should  not  yield  any  protocatechuic  acid  on  fusion  at 
250°  with  caustic  potasL  This  and  the  other  reactions  described 
on  page  219  distinguish  aconitine  from  pseudaconitine.  From 
japaconitine,  aconitine  can  be  distinguished  by  its  crystalline  form, 
by  careful  determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  (compare 
page  204),  and  by  its  behayioui  with  acetic  and  benzoic  anhydrides. 
In  all  other  characters  the  two  alkaloids  closely  correspond. 

Aconitine  is  quite  unchanged  when  heated  to  100°  in  a  vacuum, 
and  but  very  slightly  altered  at  1 20°.  When  kept  for  an  hour  at 
its  melting-point  it  loses  about  10  per  cent  of  its  weight,  and  the 
residue  consists  wholly  of  a  c  o  n  i  n  e,  G^^H^NO^. 

When  aconitine  is  heated  with  water  to  100  for  many  hours 
in  a  sealed  tube, it  is  hydrolysed  with  formation ofaconine  and 
benzoic  acid :— CagH^NOi,  +  H,0  =  CjjH^iNOii  +  C^^fi^ 
The  reaction  is  apt  to  be  incomplete,  only  85  per  cent,  of  the 
base  being  hydrolysed  by  heating  with  water  in  sealed  tube  to 
140°  C.  for  twenty-four  hours.  By  mere  boiling  with  water  under 
a  reflux  condenser  for  a  few  hours,  the  alkaloid  is  practically  un« 
changed.  If  ammonia  be  added  to  the  water,  a  small  but  appre- 
ciable decomposition  ensues.  Solutions  of  potassium  and  sodium 
carbonates  act  more  powerfully,  some  hydrolysis  occurring  even 
in  the  cold  after  prolonged  standing,  while  on  boiling  nearly  complete 
saponification  into  aconine  and  benzoate  ensues.  Caustic  alkalies 
rapidly  effect  the  same  decomposition,  especially  in  alcoholic  solution. 

When  aconitine  is  heated  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid  (especially 
hydrochloric  acid),  the  first  action  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
elements  of  water  with  formation  of  apo-  or  an  hydro* 
aconitine,  Cj^gH^NO^.  But  this  dehydration  is  rapidly 
succeeded  by  hydrolysis,  and  formation  of  aconine  and  ben- 
zoic acid,  just  as  when  alkalies  are  employed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  weaker  organic  acids  do  not  effect  this  hydrolysis,  or  do 
80  but  very  imperfectly.  Thus  aconitine  yields  no  appreciable 
quantity  of  benzoic  acid  when  heated  to  100°  C.  for  ten  hours, 
with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid ;  but  this  treat- 
ment effects  the  complete  conversion  of  the  alkaloid  inte  apo-  or 
anhydro-aconitine. 

Anhtdro-aconitinb,  GggH^Oj^,  is  best  obtained  by  heating 
aconitine  to  100°  with  a  saturated  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  On 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  base  it  is  obteined  in 
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amall  coIourlaQs  crystals,  which  cohere  and  stick  to  the  sides  of 
the  glass  vessel  in  a  characteristic  manner.  It  melts  at  186^*5, 
ia.,  2°  lower  than  aconitine,  and  in  other  respects  (including  its 
poisonous  properties)  closely  resembles  the  parent  alkaloid.  An- 
hydro-aconitine  forms  crystalline  salts.  The  auroMoride  forms 
an  amorphous  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohoL  If 
the  solution  be  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  calcium  chloride^  the 
compound  BKAuGl^  is  deposited  in  crystals  melting  at  l^Y*  \ 
but  if  the  alcoholic  solution  be  precipitsuted  by  gradual  addition 
of  water,  the  crystals  deposited  melt  at  129'',  and  contain 
CjsH^gNOipHAuCl^+HaO.  When  this  is  recrystallised  from 
dilute  alcohol  it  is  converted  into  aconitine  aurochloride, 
C59H45NOi2)HAuCl4,  melting  at  135"^ '5.  Aniiydrocuxmitine  gold 
chloride,  BAuClg,  is  obtained  by  mixing  alcoholic  or  ethereal 
solutions  of  the  base  and  auric  chloride.  It  melts  at  liT^^  and 
shows  no  tendency  to  pass  into  the  aconitine  salt  (Duns tan 
and  I  nee.  Jour,  Chem,  Soc.,  lis.  284), 

Commercial  aconitine  is  liable  to  contain  the  anhydro-base, 
which  may  be  removed  by  converting  the  alkaloid  into  the 
hydrobromide,  and  crystallisijag  the  salt  from  water,  when  the  salt 
of  anhydro«<aconitine  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 

AcoKiKB,  CggH^^NOii,  probably  occurs  ready-formed  in  aoonite 
root,  and  certainly  in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  It  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  boiling  aconitine  with  alcoholic  potash  or  soda  for  some 
hours,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  acidulating  the  liquid  with  hydro- 
chloric addi  and  removing  the  benzoic  acid  by  agitation  with 
ethex.  On  readehng  the  solution  alkaline,  and  shaking  with 
chloroform  (aconine  being  reputedly  insoluble  in  ether),  the  base  is 
taken  up.^  On  adding  light  petroleum  gradually  to  the  chlorof  ormic 
solution  the  aconine  is  precipitated.  The  first  portions  are  impure^ 
but  the  last  fraction  is  nearly  free  from  colour,  though  still  resinous 
and  friable  when  dry. 

Aconine  melts  at  130^  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform,  and 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  anhydrous  ether, 
benzene,  and  petroleum  spirit.  Both  the  free  base  and  its  salts 
resist  all  attempts  to  crystallise  them.  The  solutions  yield 
amorphous  precipitates  with  the  usual  alkaloidal  reagents.  The 
aurochloride,  BHAuCl^,  is  a  pale  yellow  amorphous  precipitate, 
which  is  deposited  in  oleo-resinous  films  on  evaporating  its  solu- 
tion in  alcohol  (D  u  n  s  t  a  n  and  I  n  c  e,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  lix.  286). 

^  The  author's  experience  is  that  if  the  alkaline  liqnid  be  shaken  with  ether, 
die  greater  part  of  the  basto  saponification-prodaot  (aconine)  is  extracted,  bat 
that  a  small  additional  amount  of  base  can  be  leoovered  by  subsequent  agita- 
tion with  chloroform. 
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For  the  IsdaticHi  of  aconine  from  the  mixed  alkaloida  of 
A.  Napellus,  the  bases  are  dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  excess  of 
potassium  bicarbomite  added,  and  the  precipitated  aconitine  filtered 
oft  or  extracted  by  ether.  The  filtrate  is  slightly  acidulated  and 
precipitated  by  potaasio-iodide  of  mercuiy,  the  precipitate  sep»- 
lated,  suspended  in  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen*  On  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid,  the  aconine  is 
obtained  as  a  resin  which  can  be  purified  by  treatment  with  ether, 
to  remove  colouring-matter  and  other  alkaloids,  solution  in  benzene, 
and  precipitation  by  petroleum  spirit.  But  the  product  is  always 
amorphous,  and  yields  amorphous  salts. 

Aconine  is  very  bitter  {tea  more  so  than  aconitine),  but  does  not 
produce  tingling  of  the  gums,  and  has  very  little  physiological 
activity  (^^^  that  of  aconitine).  It  is  also  distinguished  from 
aconitine  by  its  nnciystallisable  character,  its  readier  solubility  in 
water  and  insolubility  in  ether,  and  by  not  yielding  benzoic  acid 
when  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  or  soda.  It  reduces  gold  and 
silver  salts  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  Fehling's  solution 
on  heating.  It  gives  a  blue  coloration  when  added  to  mixed 
solutions  of  ferric  chloride  and  potassium  ferricyanide. 

Anhydro-aconine,  CjgHggNOiQ,  is  obtained  by  heating  aconine 
hydrochloride  to  HO""  llie  base  and  salts  are  amorphous.  It  is 
bitter  and  very  feebly  poisonous. 

AjfORPHous  Safonifiablb  Bases  of  Aconituh  Kapellus. 

In  addition  to  aconitine,  the  active  and  crystalline  alkabid  of  A, 
NapeUus,  andpicraconitine,  which  appears  to  be  occasionally  present, 
indications  of  the  presence  of  another  saponifiable  alkaloid  have 
been  met  with  by  several  observers.  Thus  Alder  Wright  and  Luff 
{Jour.  Chem,  8oc,f  xxxiii.  318)  foimd  that  the  mother-liquors, 
from  which  as  much  crystalline  aconitine  as  possible  had  been 
separated,  contained  an  amorphous  base  showing  0  =  66*39,  and 
H  =  7'94  per  cent,  and  which  gave  about  14  per  cent,  of  benzoic 
acid  on  saponification.  Wright  (private  commimication  to  the 
author)  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  amorphous  saponifiable  base  present,  and  does  not 
regard  his  product  as  a  single  alkaloid,  but  believes  it  still  retained 
aeonitine,  which  was  prevented  from  crystallising  by  the  amorphous 
bases  present.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  the  benzoic  acid  pro- 
duced on  saponification  was  mainly  derived  from  amorphous 
saponifiable  bases,  which  may  possibly  have  been  in  part  pre- 
existent  in  the'  plant,  but  probably  were  chiefly  alteration -products 
of  aconitine,  just  as  the  amorphous  base  quinicine  results  from  the 
alteration  of  quinine. 

A.  Jiirgens  (Inaugural  Dissertation,  Dorpat,  1885)  has 
also  isolated  an  amorphous   saponifiable  base  from  the  root  of 
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A.  NapdluSy  and  found  it  to  contain  C=  67*74,  H  =  8*40  per  cent.^ 
and  to  yield  an  unstated  proportion  of  benzoic  acid  and  a 
base   allied  to  aconine  on   saponification.^     BHCl,   BHBr,  BHI, 

BjH^SO^,  BHNO3  and  BHA  were  amorphous,  but  the  veiy  small 
quantity  of  material  at  disposal  prevented  any  complete  examina- 
tion of  the  alkaloid  being  made.  It  is  probable  that  the  amorphovjs 
saponifiable  base  of  A.  NapeLlus  bears  the  same  relation  to  aconi- 
tine  that  quinicine  bears  to  quinine,  and  is  a  polymeride  of  the 
ciystallisable  alkaloid.  Hence  the  name  aoonicine  would 
appear  convenient  and  appropriate. 

J.  C.  Umney  states  that  the  amorphous  saponifiable  base  of  A. 
NapeUus  produced  no  ill  effects  on  him  when  taken  in  ]  grain 
doses. 

PsOUdacOHitillO.      Feiaoonitine.      Yeratroyl-pseudaconiiLe. 
CjejH^NOij;  or  C^H^N05(OH)8.0.CO.CeH^(OCH3), 

Pseudaconitine  is  the  characteristic  ciystalline  alkaloid  of 
Aconitum  ferox,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is  stated  to  be  also 
present  in  A.  antJiora,  and  other  species ;  also,  according  to  Alder 
Wright,  in  small  quantity  in  A,  napellus,^ 

^  The  remarks  made  byMrJohn  C.  Umney  before  the  British  Pharma- 
oeatioal  Oonferenoe  of  1891  (I^Mrm.  Jour.,  [8],  xxii.  228,  447 ;  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  xxxix.  298 ;  British  and  Colonial  Druggist,  zz.  210)  containetl 
various  erroneous  statements  respecting  the  amorphous,  saponifiable  alkaloid 
of  A,  napellus.  These  statements,  the  reports  of  which  Mr  Umney  has 
declined  to  oorreot,  conveyed  to  his  auditors  the  false  impression  that  the 
recognised  proportion  of  the  inactive,  saponifiable  base  in  question  would 
stt£Bce  to  double  the  proportion  of  benzoic  acid  produced  on  saponification, 
and  hence  would  invalidate  any  process  of  assay  based  on  that  reaction  (see 
page  288) ;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  in  no  investigation,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  hitherto  published,  has  the  alleged  inactive  base  been  obtained  free 
from  aconitine,  or  in  the  considerable  proportion  erroneously  asserted  by  Mr 
Umney,  whose  mistakes  appear  to  have  arisen  in  part  through  confusion  be- 
tween the  base  in  question  with  amorphous  unsaponifiable  aconite  bases, 

'  According  to  a  more  recent  research  by  JUrgens  (Pharm,  Zeii.,  Sept. 
1887),  picniconitine  has  a  constitution  intermediate  between  aconitine  and 
aconine.  He  states  that  picraconitine  results  from  the  splitting  off  of  a 
single  benzoyl-radical  from  aconitine,  while  the  elimination  of  two  benzoyl- 
groups  results  in  the  formation  of  aconine;  but  that  in  the  decomposition 
of  aconitine,  not  only  benzoyl  but  methyl  groups  are  split  off.  No  detailed 
account  of  this  suggestive  investigation  appears  to  have  been  published. 

*  "  The  report  that  Morson's  aconitine  is  pseudaconitine  from  Himalaya 
bikh  tubers  is  now  tolerably  well  disposed  of,  since  Morson  has  made  it  known 
that  his  aconitine  is  prepared  from  the  tubers  of  cultivated  AwniJbum 
NapeUus**  (H  u  s  e  m  a  n  n,  Pharm,  ZeU» ,  1884).  At  one  time,  Morson^s  aconi- 
tine was  certainly  prepared  from  A,  ferox. 
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Psendaconitine  is  readily  obtained  pure  by  dissolving  the 
mixture  of  alkaloids  isolated  from  the  root  of  A  ferox  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  gradually  dropping  in  strong  nitric 
acid  with  constant  stirring,  until,  by  the  separation  of  the  nitrate 
of  psendaconitine,  the  liquid  becomes  thick.  It  is  then  drained  by 
means  of  a  filter-pump,  and  washed  slightly  with  water  containing 
B  to  10  pel  cent  ot  nitric  acid.  If  a  perfectly  pure  salt  be  re- 
quired, the  product  is  purified  by  re-solution  in  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  hot  water,  cooling,  and  dropping  in  strong  nitric  acid 
till  the  salt  crystallises ;  when  it  is  drained,  pressed,  and  the  alka* 
loid  liberated  by  treating  the  solution  with  sodium  carbonate 
GrystalliBed  pseudaconitine  contains  C^H^Oij+H^O,  but  the 
water  of  ciystallisation  is  driyen  off  below  100°.^ 

Pseudaconitine  presents  a  close  resemblance  to  aconitine,  both 
im  its  chemical  and  physiological  characters.'  It  is,  however, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  the  latter  base,  crystallises 
with  1  aqua,  and  melts  without  darkening  at  a  considerably 
lower  temperature.  The  melting-point  is  about  104°-105°  C, 
but  is  not  well  marked,  fritting  occurring  a  few  degrees  lower. 

When  crystallised  from  ether,  or  a  mixture  of  ether  with  petro- 
leum spirit,  pseudaconitine  forms  transparent  needles  and  sandy 
ciystals;  but  unless  the  evaporation  is  extremely  gradual  the 
base  is  apt  to  separate  as  a  varnish  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
solution,  and  soon  forms  a  milk-white,  cauliflower-like,  crystalline 
efflorescence. 

Pseudaconitine  and  its  salts  (with  the  exception  of  the  nitrate, 
ENOg-l-SHjO,  and  aurochloride)  crystallise  with  difficulty,  and 
the  crystallisation  is  impeded,  or  whoUy  prevented,  by  very  small 
admixtures  of  amorphous  alkaloid  or  other  impurity. 

Fseudacomtine  AuroMoride^  BHAuCl^,  is  distinctly  ctystaUine 
when  precipitated  from  a  dilute  solution.  After  drying  over 
sulphuric  acid  it  can  be  readily  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol 
in  minute  needles  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  which 
are  anhydrous  when  air-dried. 

PseudaconUine  ChJorqplatinate  is  soluble  with  moderate  facility 
in  water,  and  hence  is  not  precipitated  except  from  strong  solu- 
tions. The  mercuro-iodide^  BHglj,  is  amorphous,  white,  and  very 
spaiingly  soluble. 

*  Anhydro-pBeadaoonitine  and  acetyl-anhydro-pseadaconitine  resemble  the 
parent  base  in  crystalllBing  with  1H,0. 

'  Pfteadaoonitine  contains  a  somewhat  different  proportion  of  carbon  from 
the  other  crystalline  aconite  bases,  and  the  anrochloride  contains  a  somewhat 
different  percentage  of  gold,  bat  the  best  defined  character  of  pseudaconitine 
is  its  behavioor  on  saponification. 
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P&eadacanitiiie  b  hydiolysed  with  great  facility.  The  mere 
process  of  heating  with  dilute  alcohol  f  oi  the  purpose  of  ledystai* 
lisiDg  it  results  in  the  production  of  a  very  sensible  quantity  of 
vera  trie  acid  and  pseudaconine  (page  219).  Hence 
only  a  fraction  of  the  alkaloid  used  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  and 
the  moiher-Mquoir  yields  yeratric  acid  on  acidifying,  adding  water,. 
and  shaking  with  ethez.  If  freshly-precipitated  pseudaconitine  be 
boiled  with  ammonia  or  sodium  carbonate  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  solution  then  acidulated  and  shaken  with  ether,  a  considerable 
quantify  of  yeratric  acid  is  dissolved  out.  When  boiled  under  a 
reflux  condenser  for  some  hours  with  alcoholic  potash,  pseudaconi- 
tine is  entirely  converted  into  veratrie  acid  and  pseud- 
aconine or  the  products  of  the  further  decomposition  of  tbis 
basei  The  proportion  of  veratrie  add  obtained  approximates 
closely  to  the  theoretical  amount  (26*49  per  centX^ 

By  heating  pseudacofdtine  to  100^  for  some  houis  with  a  strong 
solution  of  tartaric  add,  it  is  completely  converted  into  a  n  h  y  d  r  o- 
pseudaconitine,  CjqH^yNO^  (page  205),  a  base  which doeeiy 
resembles  the  parent  alkaloid* 

Vbratwo  AoiDy  C^io04,  or  CeHj(OCH8)2.COOH.*  This  body 
has  the eonsiitiition (Kf  adimethyl-protocatechuicaeid. 
It  meheat  174''-175'',  and  can  be  suWmed,  but  is  not  volatile  with 
steam.  It  dissolves  in  2100  parts  of  odd  water,  and  in  160  parts 
at  the  boiling-pointy  and  crystallises  from  a  oonooitrated  solution 
at  about  50°  in  anhydrous  needles,  while  crystals  containing  1  aqua 
are  deposited  from  very  dilute  solutioDs  at  any  kywer  temperature. 
Yeratric  add  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  readily  extracted 

^  Possibly  pseudaconitine  is  not  the  only  base  contained  in  A,  fin» 
which  yields  dimethyl-protocatechuic  acid  on  saponification.  Wright  and 
Luff  {Jour,  Ckem.  Soe.,  zzziii.  174),  when  preparing  pure  pseudaconitine 
nitrate  by  ad(iing  excess  of  nitric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  crude  salt, 
obtained  a  nitric  acid  mM^-liqucr  from  which  no  crystals  could  be  obtained. 
After  dilation  with  water  and  separation  of  the  predpitated  resinouB  matUr, 
sodium  carbonate  formed  a  copious  precipitete  which  was  freely  sohtble  in 
ether,  but  which  could  not  be  made  to  oryatalliae  or  yield  a  crystalline  salt* 
The  base  was  recovered  from  ether  as  a  varnish,  which  on  sapouificatiDu 
yielded  about  19  per  cent,  of  dimethyl-protocatechuic  add,  and  was  not 
destitute  of  physiological  potency,  though  it  produced  far  less  lip-tingling 
than  pseudaconitine,  which  can  be  readily  obtained  pure  by  taking  advantage 
of  its  very  slight  solubility  in  a  liquid  containing  8  to  10  per  cMit.  of  mtrio 
acid.  Since  pur©  pseudaconitine  yields  26^  per  cent,  of  veratrie  acid  en 
saponification,  Alder  Wright  is  of  opinion  that  this  amorphona  alkaloid 
probably  consisted  of  about  three-fourths  of  pseudaconitiiLe  and  other 
saponifiable  bases  (possibly  alteration-products  of  pseudaconitine),  and  one- 
fourth  of  non. saponifiable  bases;  the  amorphous  bases  preventing  the 
crystallisation  of  whatever  pseudaconitine  was  actually  present. 
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by  the  latter  solvent  from  its  acidulated  aqueous  solution.  It  pro- 
duces  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  When  exactly  neutralised 
with  anunonia  it  gives  a  characteristic  gelatinous  silver  salt 
ofn  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  When  veratric 
acid  is  fused  with  caustic  potash  and  a  little  water  at  about  250^ 
C,  pniet&hly  in  silver,  it  yields  protocatechuic  aci^ 
CeHs(0H)2.C00H.  If  the  melt  be  dissolved  in  water,  the  solur 
tion  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  shaken  with  ether,  and  the 
«ther  separated  and  evaporated,  the  solution  of  the  residual  proto- 
cateohnic  acid  in  warm  water  will  be  coloured  an  intense  bluish 
green  l^  ferric  chloride,  the  colour  changing  to  dark  red  on 
adding  sodiam  carbonate  (compare  Part  L  page  62).  With 
ferrous  sulphate,  a  neutral  solution  of  a  protocatechuate  gives  a 
violet  coloration. 

The  formation  of  pfotocatechuic  acid  by  fusion  with  oanstic  alkali 
forms  a  convenient  test  for  pseudaconitine.  It  is  only  neoesaaiy 
to  fuse  the  alkaloid  with  caustic  potash  and  a  little  water  at  about 
250""  in  a  silver  spoon,  acidulate  the  solution  of  the  melt,  extract 
with  ether,  and  test  the  ethereal  residue  with  ferric  chloride. 

Other  reactions  of  pseudaconitine  dependent  on  the  veratroyl- 
group  are  the  following : — If  a  small  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  and 
a  few  drops  of  fuming  nitric  acid  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  a 
yellow  residue  is  obtained,  which  gives  a  beautiful  purple-red 
colour  when  moistened  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  abso- 
lute aloohoL  If  pseudaconitine  be  heated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  100°,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  vanaditun 
sulphate  added,  a  violet-red  coloration  is  produced. 

PBSDDAOONnnB,  G27H^NOg,  is  contained  in  the  aqueous  liquid 
obtained  by  saponifying  pseudaconitine  with  alcoholic  potash, 
acidulating,  and  extracting  the  veratric  add  by  agitation  with 
ether.  It  may  be  recovered  by  concentrating  the  solution,  rendei- 
mg-  it  alkaline  by  sodium  carbonate,  and  agitating  with  ethar. 
The  base  being  moderately  soluble  in  water,  sodium  carbonate 
produces  no  precipitate  in  dilute  solutions;  and  under  these  cii- 
cumstanees  ether  extracts  the  base  very  imperfectly,  but  removes 
certain  bye-products,  and  on  subsequently  concentrating  the  alka- 
line liquid  the  pseudaconine  separates  as  a  resinous  mass.  The 
last  portions  are  readily  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solufcioii  to 
dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  ether,  while  any  aconine 
and  colouring-matters  soluble  in  chloroform  will  be  left  undissolved. 

Pseudaconine  is  left  as  a  transparent  resinous  varnish  on  evapo- 
ration of  its  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution.  On  standing  a  few 
days  the  film  from  ether  becomes  changed  into  a  mass  of  crystal- 
line needles ;  but  thiB  effect  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  small 
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quantities  of  ether,  alcohol,  or  other  foreign  matters.  If  the 
residue  left  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  he  moistened  with 
water  a  portion  of  the  alkaloid  dissolves,  while  the  remainder 
hecomes  opaque,  white  and  brittle,  readily  breaking  up  into 
particles  having  a  pseudociystalline  appearance.  The  formation 
of  this  apparently  crystalline  product  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
pseudaconine  and  lycoctonine. 

Pseudaconine  dissolves  in  water  to  form  a  solution  which  is 
strongly  alkaline  and  veiy  bitter,  but  it  produces  no  tingling  of  the 
skin  or  lips,  and  its  poisonous  properties  are  very  feebly  marked. 
The  aqueous  solution  precipitates  silver  nitrate,  the  precipitate 
being  reduced  on  heating.  It  also  reduces  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver  on  boiling,  but  it  differs  from  aconine  and  japaconine  in  not 
reducing  hot  Fehling's  solution,  and  by  its  solubility  in  ether. 
None  of  the  salts  of  pseudaconine  have  been  obtained  in  a  crystal- 
line state. 

Sesquianhydro-japaconitine. 

C«H»NOy    {o.cO.C,H, 

O.CO.CeHg 


CwHagNjOa;  or  0 


0 

This  base  is  the  crystalline  alkaloid  of  Japanese  aconite  root^ 
It  was  first  isolated  by  Paul  and  Kingzett  {Year-Book 
Pharm.,  1877,  469),  who  ascribed  to  it  the  formula  CjgH^NOy 
Lubbe  believes  it  to  be  identical  with  aconitine  from  A, 
Napdlus,  and  to  have  the  formula  C^H4^N0^2*  ^^  formula 
^06^88^2^21  ^^  ^^®  ^  Wright  and  Luff  {Jour,  Chein,  Soc, 
XXXV.  387 ;  Year-Book  Pharm,,  1878,  490),  who  showed  it  to 
form  crystallisable  salts,  and  to  be  readUy  saponified  with  produc- 
tion of  benzoic  acid.  As  the  alkaloid  can  be  extracted  from 
Japanese  aconite  root  by  alcohol  alone,  without  the  use  of  acid  of 
any  kind,  it  seems  certain  that  the  base  has  really  the  curious 
constitution  attributed  to  it,  or  else  that  the  hypothetical  parent- 
base  of  the  formula  CssH^^NOj^  or  G„B^O^OB)^d,Kfi^ 
suffers  dehydration  by  the  mere  process  of  concentrating  its 
alcoholic  solution. 

Japaconitine  is  readily  obtained  in  long  rhombic  crystals,  and 

^  At  least  two  distinct  species  of  aconite  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Japanese 
markets.  Mach  of  the  root  imported  to  England  is  said  to  have  been  steeped 
in  salt  and  vinegar,  and  then  dried  in  wood-ashes  and  the  sun,  to  protect  it 
against  decay  and  the  ravages  of  insects.  In  a  root  so  treated,  the  alkaloid 
wonld  be  liable  to  be  materially  modified.  (On  "  Japanese  Aconite  Bpot»" 
Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  x.  149,  1020;  xi.  149,  861,  1021,  1041.) 
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forms  a  ciystallisable  nitrate,  hydrochloride  and  hydrobromide. 
These  salts  are  readily  obtained  crystalline  by  adding  the  dilute 
acid  to  a  powdered  ciystal  of  the  alkaloid  contained  in  a  watch- 
glass,  and  stirring  the  mixture.  Solution  to  a  dear  fluid  at  first 
takes  place,  and  on  further  stirring  a  crystalline  magma  is  formed, 
just  as  occurs  with  aconitine.  Japaconitine  is  dibasic,  the  salts 
containing  two  molecules  of  acid. 

Japaconitine  presents  the  closest  resemblance  to  aconitine,  both 
in  its  physical  and  chemical  characters.  Its  melting-point, 
184°— 186°,  differs  only  by  a  few  degrees  from  that  of  aconitine. 
The  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  (compare  page  205),  and 
the  percentage  of  gold  in  the  aurochloride,  are  somewhat  more 
tangible  distinctions,  but  not  of  a  very  practical  character.  The 
crystalline  form,  as  observed  under  the  microscope,  is  a  distinction 
of  value,  aconitine  appearing  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  plates,  and 
japaconitine  in  long  columnar  crystals  (see  illustrations  to  a  paper 
byBichards  and  Roger B,Chemtst and Druggi8t,MtLj  18, 1889). 

A  method  of  distinguishing  japaconitine  from  aconitine,  and 
even  of  estimating  the  proportions  of  the  two  bases  in  a  mixture, 
might  be  based  on  the  behaviour  of  the  alkaloids  with  benzoic 
anhydride.  According  to  Alder  Wright,  when  aconitine  is 
heated  to  100°  for  eight  hours,  with  twice  its  weight  of  ben- 
zoic anhydride,  it  is  converted  into  dibenzoyl-anhydro- 
a  c  o  n  i  n  e,  C2i^Kgf^0^{Cj'Hfi^^ ;  whereas  japaconitine,  when  simi- 
larly treated,  yields  a  te tra-benzoy lated  derivative, 
C^fl^O^{C^Kfi^^.  On  adding  a  minimum  of  alcohol  to  the 
product,  and  then  agitating  with  aqueous  tartaric  acid  and  a  large 
volume  of  ether,  the  excess  of  benzoic  anhydride  with  benzoic 
acid  and  certain  impurities  are  dissolved  by  the  ether,  while  the 
separated  aqueous  liquid,  when  rendered  alkaline,  yields  to  ether 
the  benzoylated  alkaloids,  which  can  be  weighed  after  evaporating 
the  solvent  On  saponifying  this  product  with  alcoholic  potash 
(page  204),  the  aconitine  derivative  will  yield  33*40  per  cent,  of 
benzoic  acid,  while  the  benzoylated  japaconitine  will  give 
50*78  per  cent,  of  the  same  body. 

Japaconitine  forms  no  anhydro-base  when  heated  with  aqueous 
tartaric  acid. 

jAPAOONims,  CjeH^NO^Q,  closely  resembles  aconine  (page  214), 
and  can  only  be  distinguished  therefrom  by  elementary  analysis. 


CsiH^fiNOi^ 

This  base  was  isolated  by  T.  B.  Groves,  together  with  aconi- 
tine, from  a  parcel  of  German  roots  purchased  in  1874  as  those  of 
A.  Napdlus;  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  there  was  not  a 
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laige  admixture  of  some  other  species,  or  whether  the  roots  were 
not  of  abnormal  character  from  some  peculiarity  of  soil  or  climate. 
It  hasneyer  been  met  with  again^  unless,  as  is  not  improbable, 
the  bitter  alkaloid  of  A,  pamctUcUtan  consists  of  picraconitine. 
In  any  case,  the  possible  presence  of  picraconitine  in  aconite  root 
must  not  be  ignored ;  for,  while  the  alkaloid  resembles  aconitane  in 
yielding  benzoic  acid  on  saponification,  it  does  not  produce  the 
lip-tingling  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  base,  and  is  practically 
inert  physiologically,  half -grain  doses  having  been  taken  internally 
without  the  production  of  any  marked  symptoms. 

Picraconitine  is  a  bitter,  amorphous  resin,  not  fusible  at  100^ 
The  dilute  solutions  of  its  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
or  caustic  or  carbonated  fixed  alkaloids,  except  on  the  application 
of  heat,  when  the  alkaloid  separates  as  a  thick  coagulum  fusible  in 
boiling  water.     Picraconitine  is  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform. 

Picraconitine  forms  crystallisable  salts.  The  hydrochloridB 
ciystaUises  readily  from  hot  solutions  in  fine  needles.  ^ 
moderately  strong  solution  of  picraconitine  hydrochloride,  if  satu- 
rated with  ammonium  chloride,  becomes  turbid  on  warming  from 
a  precipitate  of  the  alkaloidal  salt,  which,  on  continuing  the  heat, 
is  wholly  deposited  in  fine  needles.  The  test  is  also  applicable 
to  the  nitrate,  and  probably  to  other  salts  of  the  alkaloid. 

Picraconitine  gives  no  colour-reactions  with  the  usual  reagents 
Its  solutions  are  precipitated  by  tannin  and  Mayer's  solution. 
The  cJdoroplatinate  is  readily  soluble,  and  the  aurochloride  forma 
a  canaiy-yeUow  precipitate,  not  perceptibly  crystalline,  and  exceed- 
ingly sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

When  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  picraconitine  is  saponi- 
fied with  formation  of  benzoic  acid  and  picraconine, 
^84^4i-^^9>  ^^  amorphous  base  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  forming 
amorphous  salts,  and  otherwise  presenting  the  closest  resemblance 
to  aconine  (compare  footnote  on  page  216). 

Lyaconitine  and  Myoctonine. 

The  root  of  Aconitum  lycoctonum,  a  species  of  aconite  growing 
in  the  Alps  and  Himalayas,  bearing  yellow  flowers,  has  been  f oimd 
to  contain  two  alkaloids  which  difier  from  the  bases  isolated 
from  other  aconites.  So  far,  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
these  bases  by  alkalies  have  not  been  fully  studied,  and  some 
obscurity  rests  on  other  of  their  characters. 

For  the  extraction  of  the  bases  of  A.  lycockmum,  Dragen- 
dorff  and  Spohn  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xv.  104)  exhaust  the 
roots  with  alcohol  acidulated  with  tartaric  .acid.  The  tincture 
is  concentrated^  mixed  with  water,  filtered,  and  repeatedly  agitated 
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irith  etfaer  while  still  acicL  The  ether  removed  traces  ef  m  acid 
resembling  protocatechuic  add,  but  no  benzoic  acid  oould  be 
detected.  The  liquor  separated  from  the  ether  was  treated  with 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  extracted  with  ether,  which  removed 
iyaconitine  (1*13  per  cent.).  Subsequent  agitation  with 
chloroform  removed  the  remainder  of  the  Iyaconitine,  together 
with  myoctonine  (0*8  per  cent).  The  successive  treatment 
with  ether  and  chloroform  removed  all  but  traces  of  alkaloid  from 
the  solution.     Neither  base  oould  be  obtained  ciystallised. 

Ltagonitinb^  was  obtained,  after  further  purification  by 
ether  of  the  base  extracted  as  above,  as  a  pale  yellow  resinous 
substance,  yielding  a  white  powder,  and  completely  soluble  in 
dilute  acids.  After  drying  in  voGtio,  the  base  begins  to  melt  at 
111°*7,  and  is  completely  fused  at  11 4** '8  (corrected),  with  partial 
decomposition.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  very  readily  in 
absolute  alcohol,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide  and  benzene ;  less 
readily  in  ether ;  and  practically  insoluble  in  petroleum  spirit.  A 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  the  base  in  alcohol  shows  a  dextro-rota- 
tion,  SBa+31''*5.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate  shows 
Sp=+19°*4. 

The  formula  ascribed  to  Iyaconitine  by  Dragendorff  and  Spohn 
is  Cj^Hs^NgOe+SHgO. 

None  of  the  salts  of  Iyaconitine  have  been  obtained  crystallised. 
The  nitrate  can  be  obtained  and  purified  by  dissolving  the  base  in 
ether,  and  cautiously  adding  nitric  acid  mixed  with  ether.  The 
nitrate  is  precipitated,  the  first  fraction  carrying  down  any  colouring- 
matter  contained  in  the  solution. 

With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  Iyaconitine  gives  a  reddish  brown 
coloration,  and  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  a  violet  coloration 
on  warming.  When  treated  with  a  mixture  of  8  c.c.  of  water,  6 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  0*3  of  sodium  selenate,  Iyaconitine  is 
coloured  a  rose  or  pale  reddish  violet — a  reaction  which  is  not 
exhibited  by  the  bases  from  other  species  of  aconite, 

Lyaconitine  is  incompletely  precipitated  by  caustic  potash, 
alkaline  carbonates  and  ammonia.  Strong  caustic  alkalies  partially 
decompose  it.  Thus,  when  warmed  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  tem- 
perature of  35°  C.  with  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
lyaconitine  dissolves,  and  crystalline  lyaconine  separates  from 
the  liquid,  and  may  be  extracted  by  ether.  By  agitation  with  chloro- 
form a  second  base  can  be  extracted,  while  lycoctonic 
acid  and  a  resinous  substance  remain  dissolved.* 

^  Also  called  lycaconitine. 

'  Lyaconitine  and  its  salts  being  amorphons,  their  compoeition  cannot  be 
considered  well-established.     The  formala  attributed  to  lyaconine  is  remark- 
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Ltaooninb,  C^B.^^'Sfi^+l^  aqua,  is  apparently  idontical  with 
the  hase  described  by  Hiibschmann  under  the  name  of  lycoo" 
tonine}  It  melts  at  90°-92°,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  an 
optical  activity  of  SpS  +^6'''4.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
chloroform,  less  readily  in  ether  and  benzene,  and  dissolves  in 
about  250  parts  of  water.  Its  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
exhibits  a  fine  blue  fluorescence,  is  coloured  purple  by  chlorine- 
watei,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  ordinary  alkaloidal  reagents. 

The  aurochloride,  platinochloride  and  nitrate  of  the  base  have 
been  prepared. 

AooLTOTiNB,  a  base  described  by  Htibschmann,  is  probably 

able  in  containing  an  uneven  number  of  atoiUB  of  hydrogen.  Ck)rrecting  it  to 
contain  H^  and  attributing  to  lyaconitine  the  formula  G^K^fi^  the  prin- 
cipal reaction  occnrring  by  its  reaction  with  iKxla  would  be : — 

2Cj7H,oN,0« + 2H,0  -  Ca,H«K,Oy + C^R^JSfij . 

^  A  specimen  of  "lyooc tonine,"  from  A»  lyooctonum,  preaented  by 
Hiibschmann  to  Fliickiger,  is  described  by  the  latter  chemist  {Year- 
Boole  Pkarm,,  1870,  page  99,  from  Archiv,  derPharm.,  czcL)  as  being  crystal- 
lised in  perfectly  white  and  distinct  prisms  and  needles,  melting  at  98'*-104* 
without  darkening,  and  forming  a  transparent  glassy  mass  on  oooling.  On 
contact  with  water  this  mass  at  once  crystallised.  The  base  was  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  amylio  alcohol,  petroleum  spirit  and  carbon 
disulphide.  By  rapid  evaporation  from  these  solvents,  the  alkaloid  formed  a 
varnish  which  crystallised  on  contact  with  water ;  but  by  slow  evaporation 
crystalline  tufts  were  obtained.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  base  had  an 
alkaline  reaction  and  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  physiological  effects  of 
lycoctonine  were  found  to  differ  from  those  of  the  other  aconite  bases  both  in 
degree  and  kind.  As  a  poison,  lycoctonine  was  found  much  less  energetic  than 
aoonitine.  Mercuric  chloride,  platinic  chloride,  phosphomolybdic  acid  and 
iodide  of  potassium  produced  no  precipitate  in  solutions  of  lycoctonine  salts ; 
but  the  base  was  thrown  down  by  tannin,  iodised  potassium  iodide,  bromine- 
water  (which  gave  a  precipitate  of  microscopic  needles)  and  the  double  iodides 
of  potassium  with  mercury,  bismuth  and  cadmium.  Potassium  mercuro-iodide 
threw  down  a  precipitate  which  crystallised  on  standing,  In  solutions  of  1  in 
8000  no  immediate  effect  was  produced,  but  in  about  fifteen  minutes  beautiful 
crystals  made  their  appearance ;  and  in  a  dilution  of  1  in  20,000  they  were 
formed  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  precipitate  was  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  crystallised  very  beautifully  from  the  solution.  Mercuro-bromide  of 
potassium  does  not  affect  lycoctonine  solutions  unless  very  concentrated,  but 
both  it  and  the  mercuro-iodide  throw  down  amorphous  precipitates  from  solu- 
tions of  aeonitine,  and  do  not  affect  narcotine  solutions.  WiUi  potassio-iodide 
of  bismuth  lycoctonine  formed  a  precipitate  in  a  dilution  of  1  in  40,000. 
Sulphuric,  nitric  and  phosphoric  adds  produced  no  colour-reactions.  The 
nitrate  of  lycoctonine  crystallised  in  tables,  Uie  sulphate  in  prisms.  Solutions 
of  the  salts  were  not  precipitated  by  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies,  though  the 
base  itself  was  not  notably  soluble  in  alkalies. 
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identical  with  the  second  base  extracted  by  Dragendorff  and 
Spohn  from  the  product  of  the  action  of  caustic  alkali  on 
lyaconitine.  It  is  probably  a  product  of  the  further  action  of  the 
dkali  on  lyaconine  (lycoctonine).  It  is  described  as  a  white 
powder,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  chloroform,  but  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  forms  white  precipitates  with  tannin  and  lead  acetate, 
and  a  yellow  with  auric  chloride.  Its  sulphate  forms  a  white 
precipitate  with  ammonium  molybdate.  Acolyctine  produces 
physiological  effects  similar  to  those  of  myoctonine,  but  less 
powerful 

Ltcoctonic  Acid,  C27H18N2O7,  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies 
on  lyaconitine  (or  by  heating  the  base  with  water  or  dilute  acid  in 
a  sealed  tube),  is  crystallisable,  and  melts  at  146^-148°.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  moderately  in  ether,  and  readily  in 
alcohol  and  chloroform. 

Mtoctoninb,  according  to  Dragendorff  and  Spohn,  has 
the  formula  €^^^'^^0^+ 515^0 ^  while  Einberg  regards  it  as 
C^^Hg^NjOjo+SHgO,  the  water  being  lost  on  drying  in  a  current 
of  air  at  60  .  It  is  amorphous,  has  a  bitter  but  not  pungent  or 
tingling  taste,  melts  at  143°-144°,  and  is  dextro-rotatory.  (S^ 
for  the  alkaloid  in  10  per  cent,  solution  in  alcohol  =  +29^*5  ;  of 
the  nitrate  in  aqueous  solution  21°'2.)  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  amylic  alcohol,  acetic  ether, 
chloroform,  benzene,  and  carbon  disulphide.  Ether  and  petroleum 
spirit  only  dissolve  traces  of  it.  The  salts  refuse  to  crystallise. 
Myoctonine  is  precipitated  by  most  of  the  general  reagents  for 
alkaloids  in  solutions  not  too  dilute,  and  may  be  titrated  by 
Mayer's  solution  (1  c.c.  =  0*0176  of  alkaloid). 

An  aqueous  solution  of  myoctonine  hydrochloride  gives  with 
excess  of  bromine-water  an  amorphous,  very  sparingly  soluble 
precipitate,  said  to  contain  C4QH5^BrjjN20j2. 

If  a  fragment  of  myoctonine  be  moistened  with  fuming  nitric 
acid  and  dried,  the  residue  acquires  a  reddish  brown  colour  on 
adding  a  drop  of  alcoholic  potash  (compare  atropine). 

On  heating  to  100°  with  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  soda,  myoc- 
tonine is  stated  by  Dragendorff  and  Spohn  to  behave 
similarly  to  lyaconitine,  yielding  lycoctonic  acid,  lya- 
conine, a  base  resembling  acolyctine,  and  a  fourth  product 
of  indefinite  nature.  The  behaviour  of  myoctonine  with  caustic 
alkali  has  also  been  studied  by  F.  Einberg  (Inaugural 
Dissertation,  Dorpat,  1887).  When  myoctonine  was  heated  on 
the  water-hath  with  4  per  cent,  caustic  soda  solution,  a  spar- 
ingly soluble  basic  decomposition-product  separated  in  crystals, 
which,  when  filtered  off  and  purified,  amounted  to  24  per  cent,  of 
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the  myoctoDine  taken.^  The  filtrate  was  brownish,  &nd  had  a 
peculiar  pungent  smelL  When  acidulated  and  shaken  with  ether, 
a  body  exhibiting  a  blue  fluorescence  was  extracted;  and  on. 
evaporation  30*4:5  of  a  brownish  semi-crystalline  residue  was 
obtained,  in  which  Einberg  recognised  benzoic  acid  as  the 
main  constituent.  The  acid  liquid,  when  rendered  alkaline  with 
sodium  carbonate,  yielded  11*84  per  cent,  to  ether  and  an  additional 
8*89  per  cent,  to  chloroform,  both  solvents  leaving  amorphous 
yellowish  brown  residues  on  evaporation. 

According  to  Salmonowitz,  myoctonine  is  a  powerful  poison 
resembling  curare  in  its  action,  and  acting  most  energetically  when 
introduced  directly  into  the  circulation.  The  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  0*075  gramme  of  the  nitrate  produced  distinct  toxic 
symptoms  in  cats,  and  the  injection  of  0*100  gramme  always 
caused  death  in  about  half  an  hour.  Mice  were  killed  in  three 
minutes  by  a  dose  of  0*001  gramme. 

Atisine.     C^oH^^NgOg  ;  or  perhaps  CgaHgiNOg.^ 

Atisine  is  the  characteristic  alkaloid  of  Aconilum  hderophyllumy 

a  species  of  aconite  which  grows  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of 

the  Himalayas.^     The  atisine  exists  in  the  root  in  combination 

with  aconitic  acid. 

Atisine  is  described  as  white  and   uncrystallisable,  becoming 

coloured  and  resinous  on  exposure  to  air,  and  melting  at  85^     It 

^  To  this  base,  after  drying  at  80**,  Einberg  ascribed  the  formula  OsiH^KOg, 
and  considered  it  identical  with  Hiibschmann^s  lycoctonine.  It  melted  at  94", 
and  had  a  rotation  in  absolute  alcohol  of  +38°*9.  It  became  amorphous  when 
melted,  reassuming  the  crystalline  form  on  contact  with  steam.  It  dissolved 
in  about  250  parts  of  water,  4  of  absolute  alcohol,  S  *4  of  chloroform,  65  of 
ether,  and  63  of  benzene,  which  characters  agree  with  those  ascribed  by  Hiibsch- 
mann  to  lycoctonine.  The  base  formed  a  crystalline  nitrate,  very  hygroscopic 
and  easily  soluble  in  water.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  coloured  the  base  bright 
yellow,  changed  to  a  fine  orange  on  warming. 

'  The  formula  Q^Yi^^fi^  was  deduced  by  the  discoverer  of  atisine, 
J.  Broughton,  from  an  analysis  of  the  platinum  salt  It  was  confirmed  {%) 
by  Wasowiczby  carbon  and  hydrogen  determinations  on  the  free  baae  and 
by  analyses,  the  nature  of  which  are  not  stated,  of  the  hydriodide,  which  led 
to  the  formula  C4eH74N,04, HI  +  HjO  {sic).  On  the  other  hand,  0.  R.  A 1  d  e  r 
Wright  found  that  the  formula  Cs^HsiNO]  agreed  better  with  determinations 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  gold  in  the  aurochloride  of  the  base  ex- 
tracted by  him  from  a  small  batch  of  Atis  roots  ( Year-Book  Pharm,,  1879,  422). 

•  A,  heierophyllum  bears  flowers  which  are  either  wholly  blue,  or  of  a  dirty 
yellow  with  purple  stripes.  In  the  bazaars  of  India  the  root  is  sold  commonly 
as  a  popular  bitter  tonic,  under  the  name  of  At%8  or  Ateea  root  The  plant  and 
root  of  A.  Tuterophyllum  have  been  fully  described  and  figured  byWasowicz 
{Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  x.  301,  841,  468).     The  root  is  apparently  identical  with 
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has  a  strong,  pure,  bitter  taste,  without  any  acrid  or  burning  after- 
taste, and  is  not  poisonous.  The  alkaloid  is  but  little  soluble  in 
water  or  dilute  spirit,  but  readily  in  strong  alcohol,  ether  and 
benzene.  When  the  alcoholic  solution  is  strongly  diluted  with 
water,  the  greater  part  of  the  alkaloid  is  precipitated,  and  the 
liquid  froths  strongly  on  agitation. 

According  to  Wasowicz,  strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  atisine 
a  faint  violet,  which  changes  to  red  and  dirty  brown.  Nitric  acid 
I^oduces  a  brown,  sulphuric  acid  a  red,  and  potassium  bichromate  a 
green  coloration,  with  a  distinct  reddish  violet  zone.  Shimoyama 
{Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xzvL  86)  obtained  with  some  of  the  alkaloid 
prepared  by  Wasowicz  a  yellowish  solution  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  gradually  changing  to  a  magnificent  purple-red, 
which  lasted  several  days,  but  became  momentarily  violet  on  adding 
a  drop  of  water.  No  coloration  was  produced  by  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Phosphoric  acid  dissolved  the  alkaloid  without 
colour,  but  on  warming  the  solution  for  some  minutes  it  began  to 
show  a  yellowish  violet  colour.  Sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  produced 
at  first  a  yellowish  colour,  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  changed  to 
yoUowiBh  red  and  then  to  carmine-red. 

The  sulphate,  nitrate  and  acetate  of  atisine  do  not  appear  to 
crystallise,  but  the  hydrochloride,  hydrobromide  and  hydriodide 
are  ciystallisable  and  sparingly  soluble  salts. 

Ammonia  precipitates  atisine  from  the  solutions  of  its  salts  in 
white  flocks.  Tannin  gives  a  yellowish  brown  precipitate,  and 
potasaio-mercuric  iodide  a  white  precipitate,  dissolving  in  alcohol 
to  a  solution  which  leaves  a  distinctly  crystalline  mass  on 
evaporation. 

Atisine  Hydriodide^  BHI  +  HgO.  When  the  precipitate  of 
atisine  mercuro-iodide  is  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  shining  pearly  scales  of  atisine  hydriodide 
are  deposited.  These  dissolve  in  a  sufficiency  of  hot  water,  and 
are  deposited  again  on  cooling.^  The  salt  dissolves  in  318  parts 
of  water  at  20°,  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohoL 

Atisine  Hydrochloride   is   a   white    crystalline   powder,   more 

*^  wakmah"  or  ''  blkinah,"  the  former  of  which  is  regarded  by  Bo  y  1  e  as  the 
tuber  of  the  poisonous  A.  palmatumf  a  view  which  Shimoyama  {Pharm, 
Jovr.f  [3],  xvi.  86)  regards  as  highly  improbable.  In  anatomical  characters, 
wakmah  and  atis  roots  exactly  correspond,  and  they  yield  the  same  alkaloid. 

^  When  the  mother-liquor  is  concentrated  to  a  point  at  which  no  more  crystals 
are  deposited  on  cooling,  it  still  yields  a  precipitate  with  potassio-iodide  of 
mereory,  the  alooholic  solution  of  which  leaves  an  uncryttaUisable  residue  on 
evapomtion.  This  behaviour  appears  to  point  towards  the  presence  of  a 
second  alkaloid. 
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soluble  ill  water  than  the  hydriodide.     It  has  a  strong  bitter  taste, 
but  is  free  from  the  disagreeable  after-taste  of  the  latter  salt. 

Assay  of  Aconite  and  its  Preparations. 

The  analytical  assay  and  valuation  of  the  alkaloids  and  other 
preparations  of  aconite  yield  very  unsatisfactory  results,  not  sa 
much  from  the  difficulty  of  isolating  and  identifying  the  alkaloids 
present,  as  from  the  uncertainty  which  exists  between  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  alkaloids  obtained,  and  the  physiological  activity 
of  the  preparations  yielding  them.  The  most  conflicting  state- 
ments have  been  made  respecting  the  relative  activity  of  the  actual 
alkaloids,  even  when  these  have  been  isolated  in  a  crystalline  con- 
dition ;  but  the  evidence  of  later  observers,  especially  Mandelin 
{Fharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvi.  781),  tends  to  show  that  the  experiences 
of  the  earlier  experimenters  were  due  in  part  to  the  use  of 
preparations  containing  a  notable  proportion  of  amorphous  and 
relatively  inert  bases,  to  an  insufficient  number  of  physiological 
experiments,  and  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  age,  sex,  and  general 
condition  of  an  animal,  besides  its  individual  idiosyncrasy,  materially 
aifects  its  susceptibility  to  the  poison.  Man,  again,  is  evidently 
more  sensitive  to  aconitine  than  cats  or  dogs,  and  apparently 
old  people  are  more  susceptible  than  young  (compare  page  236). 

As  a  means  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  aconite  root^  £.  R. 
Squibb  {Upkemeris,  i.  126)  recommends  that  a  thin  slice  of 
definite  section  should  be  chewed  in  the  lips,  and  the  strength  and 
length  of  the  tingling  sensation  noted.  A.  B.  Lyons  has 
modified  this  test  by  employing  one  drop  of  a  10  per  cent,  tincture 
of  the  root.  For  liquid  preparations,  Squibb  places  1  fluid 
drachm  of  a  solution  of  the  drug  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth, 
previously  rinsed  with  water,  and  holds  it  there  for  one  minute, 
when  the  mouth  is  emptied  and  again  rinsed.  A  tenth  of  a 
minim  of  a  1  in  1  fluid  extract,  when  examined  in  this  way, 
should  produce  a  distinct  aconite  sensation  not  amounting  to 
tingling,  but  very  suggestive  of  it,  and  continuing  more  or  less  for 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes. 

The  total  alkaJoids  contained  in  aconite  root  can  be  ascertained 
by  processes  substantially  identical  with  those  employed  in  preparing 
aconitine.  The  details  of  manipulation  to  be  preferred  have  been 
investigated  by  E.  H.  Farr  and  R.  Wright  {Pharm.  Jour.y 
[3],  xxi.  1037).  They  recommend  the  exhaustion  of  the  root  by 
continuous  percolation.  One  ounce  (or  20  grammes)  of  the  drag, 
reduced  to  coarse  powder,  is  nioistened  with  spirit  of  0*890 
specific  gravity  (which  is  preferable  to  either  stronger  or  weaker 
alcohol),  and  packed  in  a  conical  percolator,  when  more  of  tha 
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menstruum  is  gradually  added,  and  percolation  allowed  to  proceed 
slowly  but  continuously  until  8  fluid  ounces  (or  160  cc.)  of 
percolate  has  been  obtained. 

The  tincture  of  aconite  thus  obtained  is  then  evaporated  over 
hot  water  to  a  low  bulk,  till  all  the  alcohol  is  driven  off.  The 
residual  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool ;  some  water  added,  if  necessary,  to 
reduce  the  viscosity ;  and  then  treated  with  1 5  cc.  of  decinormal 
sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered ;  the  precipitate  washed 
with  acidulated  water ;  and  the  filtrate  shaken  twice  with  chloro- 
form to  remove  colouring-matter.  The  separated  chloroform  is 
shaken  with  acidulated  water  to  remove  adherent  traces  of  alkaloid, 
the  aqueous  liquid  being  added  to  the  main  quantity.  The 
alkaloidal  solution  is  then  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  potassium 
carbonate,  and  the  alkaloids  extracted  by  two  agitations  with 
chloroform,  using  30  to  40  cc.  each  time.  The  separated  chloro- 
formic  solution  is  washed  with  a  little  distilled  water,  and  then 
evaporated  or  distilled  over  hot  water,  the  residual  alkaloids  being 
dried  at  1 00°  C.  till  constant  in  weight.  The  alkaloids  thus  obtained 
are  almost  white,  and  vitreous  in  appearance.  Prolonged  exposure 
at  the  boiling-point  of  water  causes  a  slight  darkening  in  colour.^ 

The  following  proportions  of  total  alkaloids  were  obtained  by 
F  a  r  r  and  Wright  by  the  above  process.  No.  1  sample  was  a 
root  of  Japanese  origin ;  one  sample  was  of  unknown  origin ;  and 
the  rest  were  roots  of  A.  Napellus  grown  in  Germany.  The 
extracHve  matter  shown  in  the  table  was  determined  by  evaporating 
a  measured  quantity  of  the  tincture  over  hot  water,  and  drying 
the  residue  at  100^ 


From  lOO  aa  of  Tinotvbb. 

FROM  100  GRAMMES 

OF  Boot. 

Sampli. 

Alkaloids. 

Extract 

Alkaloids. 

K&    l(Jai>aneM),  . 

■078 

8-26 

■684 

Na    2.      . 

■046 

2*80 

•868 

No.    S, 

» 

•066 

2-92 

•628 

No.    4, 

■ 

■060 

4-08 

■400 

No.    5,      . 

i 

•063 

8-64 

•604 

Na    6. 

»              i 

•046 

818 

•860 

No.    7.      . 

4 

•070 

8-28 

•660 

No.    8,      . 

« 

•086 

1-44 

•388 

Nol    9,      . 

•082 

8-40 

•666 

No.  10,      , 

•060 

8^82 

•400 

No.  11,      . 

066 

2-46 

•440 

ATBRAOB, 

•063                                8'U 

•496 

These  results  show  a  much  better  yield  of  total  alkaloids  than 

^  The  foregoing  process  is,   of   course,    directly  applicable  to  commercial 
tincture  and  liniment  of  aconite.     The  extract  should  be  treated  with  alcohol. 
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was  obtained  from  the  root  of  A,  Napdlus  by  C.  R  Alder  Wright, 
-who  extracted  only  '07  per  cent.,  of  which  '03  per  cent,  was 
obtained  in  a  distinctly  crystalline  form.^  From  the  root  of 
Japanese  aconite,  Alder  Wright  obtained  0*25  per  cent  of 
total  alkaloids,  of  which  0*08  was  crystallised.  H  a  g  e  r  found  from 
0*05  to  0*40  of  crystallisable  alkaloid,  with  a  total  yield  of  0*64 
to  1*25  per  cent.  W.  Procter  found  0*46  per  cent,  of  total 
alkaloid  in  American  root  {A.  NapdliL8\  but  only  0*20  in  root  of 
Grerman  growth.  From  the  flowers  of  A.  paniculatum,  E.  L. 
Cleaver  extracted  0*9  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids  (bitter,  not 
tingling) ;  from  the  leaves  O'l  per  cent ;  and  from  the  extract  of 
the  whole  plant  0*3  per  cent  Eichards  and  Bog  era 
{Chemist  and  Druggtet,  Feb,  14,  1891)  extracted  0*57  per  cent  of 
erystaUised  aconitine  from  dry  Japanese  aconite  root;  0*14  per 
cent  from  dry  root  of  A,  Napellua ;  and  0*71  per  cent,  from  fresh 
roots  (both  wild  and  cultivated)  of  the  same  species.  These 
results  suggest  a  notable  loss  of  (crystallisable)  alkaloid  during  the 
process  of  drying. 

AU  the  foregoing  estimations  were  made  by  fairly  reliable 
methods,  and  show  that  the  proportion  of  alkaloids  in  aconite 
varies  widely,  being  probably  largely  affected  by  the  time  of 
collection,  the  age  of  the  plant,  and  possibly  by  the  cUmate  and 
soil.  The  method  of  extraction  profoundly  affects  the  nature  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  alkaloids  obtained ;  any  heat  or  employment 
of  mineral  acids  tending  to  effect  hydrolysis  of  the  crystalline 
alkaloids  with  formation  of  amorphous  bases. 

A.  B.  Lyons  found  the  moisture  of  aconite  root  to  range  from 
8*2  to  11*2  per  cent,  and  the  extractive  yielded  to  alcohol  to  vary 
from  9*3  to  19*8  per  cent.  The  alkaloid  from  10  grammes  of  the 
root  required  from  3*7  to  10*8  c.c.  of  ^  Mayer's  solution  for  its 
precipitation. 

A  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  the  process  of  extraction 
on  the  character  and  proportion  of  the  alkaloids  obtained  is 
afforded  by  the  following  results  of  C.  Schneider  {Arehiv 
der  Pliorm,,  ccxix.  No.  5),  obtained  with  the  same  sample  of 
aconite  root : — 

and  the  liquid  filtered  and  proceeded  with  like  that  percolated  from  the  root 
The  ointment  can  be  treated  similarly.  The  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the 
BGOuitQ  plant  can  be  assayed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  for  the 
root 

^  A  still  smaller  yield  of  alkaloid  was  obtained  by  Alder  Wright  and 
Remiie  from  the  fresh  (English)  herb  (flowers,  leaves  and  stalks),  namely, 
about  0*05  per  cent  calculated  on  the  dry  herb,  and  of  this  only  a  smidl 
fraction  could  be  obtained  cry«tallis6d  {Tear-Book  Pharm,^  1880,  456). 
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Proeen  Employed, 

Charactsr  qf  Alkaloid. 

Pereentage. 

British  FharmacopoeU  (1867), 
lforton*8,       .... 
Hlners, .       ... 
Wlttstdn's,    .... 
HoUotandLidgols*,     .       . 
Daqneanerft,  .... 

light  yellow  powder. 

•  ■  ■                                •  ■  ■ 

Well-formed,  IsoUted,  ■ix-«ided 

tablets. 
Crystals. 

Well-deyeloped  crystals. 

■002 

•127 

•0046 

•140 

•296 

t89 

The  good  results  obtained  by  Duquesnel's  process  were 
doubtless  due  to  extraction  by  percolation  with  cold  alcohol, 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  while  all  the  others  employ  more  or 
less  heat,  some  with  and  some  without  sulphuric  acid. 

A  solution  of  potassio- iodide  of  mercury  (Mayer's  reagent) 
may  be  employed  for  the  volumetric  determination  of  aconite 
alkaloids  in  acid  solution*  The  difficulty  attending  the  use  of  the 
process  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  factor  to  be  employed  where  there 
is  no  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  alkaloid  present.^ 

Mayer's  reagent  may  be  used  for  the  concentration  of  the 
aconite  bases.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed,  suspended 
in  water,  and  decomposed  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  filtered  liquid  is  treated  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and 
shaken  with  ether  or  chloroform;  the  extracted  base  being  recovered 
by  evaporation  in  the  usual  way.^ 

Where  the  alkaloids  of  aconite  have  been  extracted  and  obtained 
in  a  fairly  pure  condition,  they  may  be  determined  by  titration 
with  standard  acid  and  methyl-orange.  Operating  in  the  manner 
described  on  page  131,  the  author  found  that  very  accurate  deter- 
minations could  be  made.     Thus  30  milligrammes  of  crystallised 

'  By  titration  with  Mayer^s  reagent,  Zinoffsky  examined  the  aconites 
calttvated  at  Dorpat  in  1871.  Of  the  portions  of  the  plants  above  ground  he 
found  the  flowers  always  richest  and  the  stalks  poorest  in  alkaloid ;  the  lowest 
oocfipying  an  intermediate  place,  and  containing,  when  fresh,  about  80  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  from  0*167  to  0*271  per  cent  of  alkaloid.  The  highest 
proportion  of  alkaloid  was  0*729,  found  in  the  fresh  flowers  (collected  at  the 
end  of  July)  from  A,  Stoerckianum,  By  the  assay,  apparently  by  Mayer's 
eolation,  of  entire  aconite  plants  (including  the  roots)  collected  at  Dorpat 
Botanical  Gardens  in  June  1871,  F.  Dragendorff  (Quelques  Drogites 
Actives)  found  proportions  of  alkaloid  ranging  from  0  054  to  0  327  per  cent 
in  the  fresh  substance  containing  about  80  per  cent  of  water,  and  from  0*195 
to  0*844  calculated  on  the  dry  material. 

*  hi  a  private  communication  to  the  author.  Alder  Wright  states  that 
there  k  some  reason  for  supposing  that  the  crystallisable  bases  are  apt  to  be 
more  or  Ian  altered  by  this  treatment,  and  rendered  unorystallisable. 
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aconitine  was  dissolved  in  15  c.c.  of  (neutral)  ether;  3  c.c.  of 
water  containing  a  drop  of  a  j^  per  cent,  solution  of  methyl- 
orange  (previously  rendered  sensibly  pink  by  a  minute  addition  of 
acid)  added;  and  ^  hydrochloric  acid  dropped  in  from  an  accurately 
divided  pipette,  shaking  well  after  each  addition,  till  a  permanent 
red  coloration  of  the  aqueous  layer  was  obtained.  Two  experi- 
ments made  in  this  manner  showed  29*9  and  31*0  milligrammes 
of  aconitine,  against  30  taken ;  while  30  milligrammes  of  japaconi- 
tine  (not  quite  pure)  showed  29*8  by  titration*- 

1  cc.  of  gg  acid  neutralises  12 '94  milligrammes  of  aconitinei 
,,  „  10*86  ,,  aconine. 

,,  „  14*14  ,,  pseiidaconitine. 

,,  ,,  10*46  „  pseadaconine. 

„  „  12*44  „  japaconitine. 

,,  „  10*64  „  japaconine. 

The  determination  of  the  total  alkaloids  of  an  aconite  prepara- 
tion is  in  itself  of  little  value  if  any  as  a  criterion  of  its  activity. 
It  is  rather  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  assay,  the  potency  of  the 
preparation  substantially  depending  on  the  results  subsequently 
obtained.^ 

^  Where  the  amoont  of  material  is  sufficient  it  is  veiy  desirable  to  isolate 
the  crystallisable  alkaloid  ;  and  if  this  could  be  effected  with  an  apprcMch  to 
quantitative  accuracy,  it  would  probably  furnish  the  most  reliable  criterion  of 
the  physiological  activity  of  the  substance.  In  practice,  however,  very  great 
difficulties  attend  such  a  method  of  examination.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
always  a  danger  that  the  maximum  yield  of  crystals  may  not  be  obtained,  and 
hence  that  the  activity  of  the  preparation  will  be  seriously  under-estimated. 
But,  apart  from  this  source  of  error,  there  exists  the  grave  difficulty  that  the 
amount  of  substance  which  is  commonly  available,  or  can  be  conveniently 
submitted  to  examination,  yields  a  quantity  of  total  alkaloids  far  too  small  to 
render  any  method  based  on  crystallisation  practically  available. 

In  the  manufacturing  laboratory,  where  comparatively  laige  quantities  of 
material  are  available,  a  good  and  simple  method  of  effecting  at  least  a  partial 
separation  of  the  crystallisable  alkaloids,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
equally  applicable  to  aconitine,  pseudoconitine  and  japaconitine,  is  as  follows  : — 
The  ethereal  residue  is  redissolved  in  ether  in  a  small  beaker.  The  solution  is 
then  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  which  has  been  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  or  with  a 
pipette  from  the  orifice  of  which  the  acid  is  allowed  to  trickle  very  slowly. 
At  each  addition  of  the  acid  a  white  cloud  of  the  alkaloidal  nitrate  will  be 
produced,  which  ceases  to  appear  when  the  acid  has  been  added  in  excess. 
After  standing  a  few  minutes,  all  the  nitrate  formed  collects  as  a  crystalline 
mass  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  beaker,  and  the  ether  may  be  poured  off. 
The  nitrate  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  a  minimum  of  hot  water, 
allowing  the  liquid  to  become  cold,  and  then  adding  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop, 
with  constant  stirring,  until  no  further  separation  of  crystals  takes  place. 
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The  only  principle  of  assay  hitherto  proposed  for  the  aconite 
alkaloids,  making  any  attempt  to  discriminate  between  them  and 
estimate  the  activity  of  a  mixture,  is  that  based  on  saponification 
of  the  active  bases.  A  method  of  this  kind  was  suggested  by 
Alder  Wright,  who  proved  that  the  saponification  of  aconitine, 
pseudaconitine  and  japaconitine  occurred  with  a  near  approach 
to  quantitative  accuracy  (page  204). 

A  method  of  assay  based  on  the  saponification  of  the  crystal  Us- 
able alkaloids  of  aconite,  has  the  great  advantage  of  distinguishing 
sharply  between  the  three  principal  poisonous  aconite  bases  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  comparatively  inactive  products  of  their  decom- 
position on  the  other.  As  it  is  generally  accepted  that  aconine 
has  only  3^^  of  the  physiological  activity  of  aconitine,  and  that 
japaconine  and  pseudaconine  bear  a  similar  relation  to  their  respec- 
tive parent  alkaloids,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  activity  of  a 
mixture  of  aconite  alkaloids  is  substantially  represented  by  the 
proportion  of  crystallisable  saponifiable  base  present;^  and,  there- 
fore, the  determination  of  the  latter  with  reasonable  accuracy  is  a 
considerable  advance  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
assay  of  aconite  preparations.' 

Hie  salt  is  then  drained  and  pressed  between  filter-paper,  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  sodium  bicarbonate  added,  the  liberated  alkaloid  extracted  with  ether, 
the  ethereal  solution  separated  and  evaporated,  and  the  residue  weighed. 

^  It  is  true  that  the  bitter  non-poisonous  alkaloid,  picraconitine,  is  saponi- 
fiable ;  but  it  has  only  been  met  with  on  one  occasion  (1874,  see  page  221), 
unless  it  is  identical  with  the  imperfectly-examined  bitter  alkaloid  obtained 
by  E.  L.  Cleaver  from  the  root  of  A.  paniettkUum,  Lyaconitine  and 
myoctonine,  the  amorphous  alkaloids  of  A.  lycoctonum^  are  saponifiable,  but 
are  of  no  practical  interest  Both  Alder  Wright  and  A.  Jiirgens 
found  a  small  quantity  of  an  amorphous  saponifiable  alkaloid  in  A,  Napellua, 
and  J.  G.  Umney  has  stated  that  unpublished  experiments  of  his  confirm 
this  conclusion.  But  neither  Wright  nor  Jiirgens  succeeded  in  preparing 
the  base  in  question  quite  free  from  aconitlDe,  and  the  quantity  isolated  waa 
too  small  to  allow  of  complete  examination.  How  far  these  little-known 
bodies  have  a  practical  bearlDg  on  the  saponificatlon-process  of  assay  is  uncer- 
tain, and  hence  the  results  must  be  regarded  as  tentative,  except  where  the 
method  is  applied  to  the  alkaloid  previously  obtained  in  a  crystallised  state. 

>  Alder  Wright  holds  strongly  that  all  galenical  preparations  of  aconite 
and  amorphous  alkaloids  should  be  abandoned,  and  only  well-ciystallised  alka- 
loids or  their  salts  employed. 

It  is  a  grave  scandal  that,  although  the  enormous  difference  in  physiological 
potency  between  the  crystalline  alkaloids  of  the  aconites  and  the  amorphous 
bases  associated  with  them,  or  produced  by  their  decomposition,  has  been  long 
recognised,  and  become  generally  known,  and  while  crystalline  aconitine  can 
he  readily  prepared,  that  a  preparation  should  still  be  sold  under  the  name  of 
"aconitine"  which  is  not  crystallised,  ard  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
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Alder  Wright's  saponification  experiments  were  made  on 
comparatively  large  quantities  of  the  alkaloids ;  but  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  the  method  of  assay  must  be  available  with  a 
quantity  of  aconite  bases  not  exceeding  50  milligrammes,  and 
should  even  be  applicable  with  half  that  quantity.  The  author 
has  succeeded  in  making  very  satisfactory  determinations  on  these 
small  quantities  by  the  following  method  of  operating,  which  may 
be  conveniently  applied  either  to  an  ether  or  chloroform  residue, 
or  to  the  liquid  resulting  from  the  titration  of  either  of  these  with 
standard  acid  and  methyl-orange,  as  already  described.  The 
residue  or  solution,  containing  30  to  80  milligrammes  of  alkaloid, 
is  treated  with  20  c.c.  of  rectified  spirit  (neutral  to  phcnolphthalem) 
and  3  cc.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  in  an  equal  weight  of  water. 
The  liquid  is  then  boiled  for  an  hour  in  a  flask  under  a  reflux 
condenser,  after  which  the  alcohol  is  distilled  ofl*,  and  the  residual 
liquid  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liberated  benzoic 
or  veratric  acid  is  extracted  by  agitation  with  about  15  ac.  of 
ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  separated  and  washed  with  succes- 
sive small  quantities  of  water,  until  the  washings  show  their 
freedom  from  mineral  acid  by  ceasing  to  redden  litmus.  The 
ethereal  liquid  is  then  separated  and  transferred  to  a  small  stoppered 
cylinder  (25  cc.  capacity) ;  about  5  cc.  of  water  faintly  coloured 
with  phenolphthalein  added ;  and  ^  normal  baryta- water  dropped 
in  from  a  finely-divided  pipette  until  the  aqueous  layer  acquires 
a  pink  colour,  which  is  not  destroyed  by  agitation  with  the  ethereal 
stratum. 

From  the  volume  of  standard  baryta  consumed,  the  amount  of 
aromatic  acid  resulting  from  the  saponification  can  be  calculated 
One  c.c.  of  ^  baryta  neutralises  2'44  milligrammes  of  benzoic  acid, 
or  3*64  milligrammes  of  veratric  (dime thy  1-protocatechuic)  acid. 
Although  these  acids  have  different  combining  weights,  the  volumes 
of  alkali  neutralised  by  equivalent  weights  of  them  are,  of  course, 
identical;  and  hence  no  grave  difference  results  in  calculating  the 
saponifiable  alkaloid,  whether  benzoic  or  veratric  acid  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  saponification.     Thus : — 

1  cc.  of  g5  baryta  represents  12*94  milligrammes  of  aconitine  saponified. 
„  I,  14 '14  „  psendaconitine  saponified. 

M  „  12 '44  ,,  japaconitine  saponified. 

In  three  experiments,  where  a  weight  of  30  milligrammes  of  the 

practically  inactive  baseu  It  is  a  question  whether  the  sale  of  such  an  impvie 
preparation  aa  "aconitine*'  is  not  an  infringement  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  notwithstanding  that  the  British  Phxvrmacopceia  officially  recog- 
nises the  indefinite  mixture  as  "aconitine,"  and  describes  it  as  "nsnally 
unorphoas." 
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same  sample  of  crystallised  aconitine  was  saponified,  the  baryta 
solution  used  represented  31*6,  28*3  and  30*9  of  the  alkaloid.  In 
the  case  of  japaconitine  (not  quite  pure)  the  process  indicated  29*8^ 
against  30  milligrammes  taken. 

If  desired,  the  titration  being  completed,  hydrochloric  acid  may 
be  added,  when  the  aromatic  acid  will  be  liberated  and  redissolved 
by  the  ether.  On  separating  this  solution  and  allowing  it  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  the  weight  of  the  acid  may  be  ascertained 
and  its  melting-point  observed ;  or  the  ether  may  be  separated 
from  the  aqueous  liquid,  and  the  latter  acidulated,  largely  diluted 
and  distilled,  when  a  separation  of  the  benzoic  and  veratric  acids 
will  be  effected,  the  former  volatilising  with  the  steam  and  the 
latter  remaining  in  the  retort.  This  difference  of  behaviour 
enables  pseudaconitine  to  be  recognised  and  estimated  in  presence 
of  aconitine  and  japaconitine. 

By  the  foregoing  method  of  assaying  the  mixed  alkaloids  from 
the  tincture  of  A,  Na2)elltis  root,^  G.  E.  Scott-Smith  obtained 
in  the  author's  laboratory  the  following  results : — ' 


Weigbi  taken,  io  miUigrammes,   . 

Alkaloid  bx  titratioii  On  terms  of  I 
aoonitindX  ) 

BenaQic  acid,   •      •      •       •       • 

sAconitine, 

Fercantage  of  saponiflable  alkaloid, 


A. 


65-0 

09-0 

6-a 
27-7 
60-4 


B, 


51-7 

fl6-7 
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SO'4 
S8-6 


a     JD, 


21-9 


29-4 


87-0 

8-4 
44-6 
61-1 


B, 


21-0 


28-8 


F. 


81-5 

4*8 
267 
81-6 


O. 


17-2 


181 


H. 


28-6 


24-9 


41 
22-1 
66*1 


If  desired,  the  basic  product  of  the  saponification  can  be  isolated 
by  Tendering  the  liquid  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate  or  caustic 
Boda,  and  agitating  with  ether  or  chloroform.  The  latter  solvent 
extracts  a  trifling  further  quantity  from  the  liquid  which  has 
already  been  treated  with  ether.  The  few  experiments  made  in 
this  direction  in  the  author's  laboratory  gave  somewhat  erratic 
results,  probably  owing  to  the  imperfect  extraction  of  the  bases  by 
immiscible  solvents,  and  the  further  action  of  the  caustic  alkali 
ou  them« 

*  The  alkaloids  from  a  tinetmre  prepared  from  the  root  of  A,/erox  gave,  for 
767  mfllignimmes  taken  : — By  titration,  74 '9  of  alkaloid,  calculated  as  psend- 
aoonitine  ;  saponified,  14*8  milligrammes  of  veratric  acid  by  titration,  against 
a  weight  of  18*0  extracted  by  ether.  The  former  result  represents  55*1  of 
peeodaconitine,  leaving  21  *6  of  unsaponifiable  alkaloid.  The  basic  product  of 
the  ssponification  extracted  by  ether,  followed  by  chloroform,  from  the  alkaline 
residue,  amounted  to  18*5  milligrammes,  and  neutralised  acid  equivalent  to 
51*4  c^  poendaconine,  or  69*4  of  pseudaconitine. 
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Toxicology  of  Aconite. 

Aconitine  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons  known,  and  pseud- 
aconitine  appears  to  be  fully  as  active ;  whereas  picraconitine, 
atesine,  and  some  others  of  the  natural  alkaloids  of  the  aconites 
appear  to  be  harmless  bitter  principles.  The  bases  produced  by 
the  saponification  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids  are  also  comparatively 
inert  (^^(j  of  the  toxicity  of  aconitine),  and  it  is  probably  to  the 
presence  of  these  and  other  relatively  inactive  bodies,  in  variable  pro- 
portion, in  the  so-called  "  aconitine  "of  commerce  that  the  notorious 
uncertainty  in  the  activity  of  that  preparation  is  largely  due.  Some  of 
the  recorded  variations  verge  on  the  fabulous,  and  are  probably  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  experiments  being  insufficient  in  number, 
and  made  without  due  regard  to  the  difference  in  susceptibility 
to  the  poison  caused  by  age,  sex,  and  general  condition  of  the 
animals  operated  on.^  A  more  reliable  preparation  is  obtainable 
since  the  conditions  and  importance  of  obtaining  crystallised 
aconitine,  and  of  preparing  the  base  from  certain  definite  species 
of  aconite,  have  become  more  generally  recognised.'     From  certain 

^  R.  F.  Mandelin  states  (Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xvi.  781),  as  the  result  of 
very  numerous  experiments  both  on  frogs  and  warm-blooded  animals,  that  not 
only  do  animals  of  different  species  behave  dissimilarly,  but  even  with  animals 
•of  the  same  species  a  considerable  difference  can  frequently  be  observed  in 
respect  to  the  lethal  dose,  according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  nourishment. 
With  frogs,  in  particular,  considerable  differences  are  observable  ;  and  female 
frogs  are  more  susceptible  to  the  poison  than  males.  Old  animals  are  more 
susceptible  than  young  ones  ;  and  the  symptoms  may  vary  according  to  the 
individuality  and  nourishment  of  the  animals  experimented  on. 

'  Some  interesting  results  of  the  action  on  sparrows  of  the  principal  makes 
of  aconitine  prepared  in  1872  have  been  described  byH.  Duquesnel(  Tea/T' 
Book  Pharm,,  1872,  page  241).  Administered  by  subcutaneous  injection,  in 
a  dose  of  0*0006  gramme  in  10  drops  of  slightly  acidulated  water,  crystallised 
aconitine  produced  death  in  1  minute  ;  the  alkaloid  of  the  Frtfiuh  Codez 
(Hottot's  preparation),  in  16  minutes  ;  Merck's  aconitine,  in  76  minutes ; 
French  commercial  aconitine,  in  120  minutes  ;  and  Hiibschmann's  napelline 
(probably  impure  aconine),  profound  sleep,  not  followed  by  death.  Hottot's 
aconitine  is  described  as  amorphous,  white,  pulvenilent,  containing  20  per 
cent,  of  water,  fusible  at  80°,  and  assuming  after  loss  of  water  a  resinous  trans- 
parent appearance,  but  not  forming  crystallisable  salts. 

P.  C.  Plugge  {ArcKiv  der  Pharm.,  Jan.  1882)  was  led  to  investigate 
the  relative  toxicity  of  commercial  "aconitines"  in  consequence  of  a  death 
from  the  accidental  dispensing  of  Petit's  preparation,  instead  of  Friedlander's, 
which  was  intended  but  not  specified  by  the  prescriber.  Plugge  found  the 
lelative  activities  to  be,  Petit's  nitrate  of  aconitine,  170 ;  Merck's  nitrate  of 
aconitine,  20  to  80  ;  Friedlander's  aconitine,  1.  He  placed  the  various  com* 
tnercial  specimens  in  the  following  order,  commencing  vrith  the  strongest  :^ 
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observations  of  Richards  and  Rogers  {Chemist  and  Druggist, 
Feb.  7  and  14,  1891),  it  is  not  improbable  that  commercial 
crystallised  aconitine  sometimes  contains  a  large  admixture  of 
anbydro-aconitine,  and  that  this  base  is  considerably  more  active 
than  the  parent  alkaloid  (A.  H.  Allen,  Phann,  Jour.^  [3],  xxii.). 
The  poisonous  effects  of  aconite  and  its  preparations  appear  to 
be  entirely  due  to  the  characteristic  alkaloids  contained  therein,^ 
and  are  generally  assumed  to  be  substantially  the  same  in  kind 
and  degree,  whether  aconitine  itself,  or  one  of  its  analogues,  pseud- 
aconitine  or  japaconitine,  be  the  base  present.^  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  certain. 

Petit's,  Morson's,  Hottot's,  Hopkins  and  Williams',  Merck's,  Schnchardt's^ 
Friedlander's. 

K  R.  Squibb  {EphemeriSy  i.  185)  in  1882  classified  the  four  chief  makes  of 
aconitine  as  follows : — Duquesnel's  crystallised  aconitine,  111  ;  Merck's 
''  aconitine "  from  Himalaya  root  (pseudaconitine),  83  ;  Merck's  ordinary 
aconitine,  8  ;  aconitine  of  unknown  make,  1  ;  powdered  aconite  root,  1. 

P.  A.  Thompson,  by  employing  Squibb's  physiological  test,  classified 
various  samples  of  commercial  aconitine  as  follows : — Gehe's  crystals,  480  ; 
Merck's,  350  ;  Duquesnel's,  800  ;  Gehe's  amorphous  alkaloid,  90  to  45. 

Buntzen  and  Mad-sen  {Pharm,  Jour.^  [8],  zvi.  866)  concluded  from 
experiments  on  frogs  that  Gehe's  amorphous  aconite  was  the  most  powerful 
of  the  specimens  examined.  Next  came  some  preparations  made  from  Yosges 
roots  ;  then  the  crystalline  preparations  of  Gehe,  Petit,  and  Merck  ;  and  after- 
wards preparations  by  Madsen  from  Swiss  roots.  Duquesnel's  aconitine  gave 
far  less  effective  results  than  other  observers  have  stated.  Great  differences 
were  observed  in  samples  of  alkaloid  from  Japanese  roots,  while  that  from 
bish  root  (pseudaconitine)  was  inferior  in  quality,  though  this  may  have  been 
due  to  the  roots  having  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat. 

^  H.  Duquesnel  found  that  an  alcoholic  extract  of  aconite  root,  from 
which  the  alkaloid  had  been  removed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  agitating  the 
alkaline  solution  with  ether,  when  administered  to  birds  produced  a  sound 
sleep  of  several  hours,  without  anesthesia,  followed  by  complete  recovery. 
Iiarger  doses  were  fatal.  The  extract  employed  by  Duquesnel  probably  con- 
tained aconine,  which  is  imperfectly  extracted  by  ether.  Hiibsohmann's 
"napelline,"  which  was  probably  impure  aconine,  produced  similar  symptoms. 
Duquesnel's  extract  would  also  contain  aconitic  acid,  which  Fleming 
found  to  have  but  little  effect  when  administered  to  rabbits  hypodermically. 
Torsellini,  however,  found  aconitic  acid  to  have  a  paralysing  effect  on 
the  heart  of  a  frog. 

'Mandelin  {^Fhcvrm,,  i/aur.,  [8],  zvi.  782)  disputes  the  statement  of 
Langgaard,  that  japaconitine  is  **one  of  the  strongest  of  poisons,  which 
exceeds  aconitine  and  pseudaconitine  in  activity."  He  even  doubts  the 
chemical  difference  between  aconitine  and  japaconitine,  and  finds  in  both 
cas^  the  lethal  dose  for  frogs  to  range  from  1*2  to  2*4  milligrammes  per 
kilogramme  of  body  weight ;  for  guinea-pigs,  0*05  milligramme ;  and  for  dogs 
and  cats,  0*06  to  0*075  milligramme  per  1000  grammes. 
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Poisoning  of  human  beings  by  pure  aconitine  has  been  ol 
comparatively  rare  occurrence;  but  there  have  been  numerous  cases 
of  poisoning  by  the  roots,  leaves,  and  galenical  preparations  oi 
aconite,  the  greater  number  being  the  result  of  accident.^  The 
root  has  been  occasionally  eaten  in  mistake  for  horse-radish,  whieh 
it  somewhat  resembles  (compare  page  199). 

The  medicinal  dose  of  the  B,P.  tincture  of  aconite  is  from  5  to 
15  minims.  A.  Wynter  Blyth  considers  twice  the  maximum 
dose,  or  30  minims,  likely  to  be  fatal  to  an  adult,  though  the  least 
fatal  dose  is  usually  stated  at  above  twice  thia  measure.  Fleming  % 
tincture  of  aconite  is  from  three  to  slk  times  the  strength  of  the 
-S.P.  preparation.^  The  B,P,  liniment  is  eight  times  as  strong 
as  the  tincture.*  The  fatal  dose  of  aconitine  is  difficult  to  fix,  as  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  a  fatal  dose  of  the  pure  alkaloid  has  been 
administered  the  quantity  taken  has  not  been  known ;  and  in  the 
cases  of  poisoning  by  preparations  of  aconite  there  is  the  greatest 
uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  alkaloid  contained  therein. 
Headland  considers  ^  grain  of  aconitine  an  ordinary  fatal  dose 
for  an  adult,  and  ^  grain  of  the  nitrate  has  actually  caused  death. 
Death  appears  to  have  been  caused  in  one  hour  by  0'0005  gramme 
of  aconitine  {Pharm.  Jour.y  [3],  xx.  734).  Wynter  Blyth  con- 
siders '002  gramme  or  '03  grain  the  minimum  fatal  dose  for  an 
adult,  when  the  poison  is  taken  by  the  mouth ;  but  that  if  given 
hypodermically,  00015  gramme  would  probably  kill,  since  the 
whole  of  the  poison  is  then  thrown  on  the  cii-oulation  at  one  time, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  its  elimination  by  vomitiug.  P  e  r  e  i  r  a 
relates  a  case  in  which  i^  grain  nearly  proved  fatal  to  an  elderly  lady. 
Becovery  has  occurred  after  taking  2^  grains,  but  in  this  case 
there   was   violent   vomiting   immediately,    and    most  dangerous 

^  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  in  his  work  on  Poisons,  states  that  he  had 
collected  from  European  literature,  of  the  ten  years  prior  to  1874,  eighty-seiTMi 
caBes  of  poisoning  by  aconite  in  some  form  or  other.  In  these  were  two  oaaee 
of  murder,  seven  of  suicide,  and  seventy -seven  more  or  less  accidental.  Six  of 
the  cases  were  from  the  use  of  the  alkaloid  itself  ;  ten  from  the  root ;  in  two 
cases  children  eat  the  flowers  ;  in  one  case  the  leaves  of  the  plant  were  cooked 
and  eaten  by  mistake  ;  in  seven  the  tincture  was  mistaken  for  sherry,  braiidy, 
or  liqueur ;  and  the  remainder  were  cansed  by  the  tincture,  the  liniment,  or 
the  extract. 

>  Dr  Male,  of  Birmingham,  died  from  the  effects  of  80  drops  of  Fleming's 
tinotare,  taken  in  ten  doses  of  8  drops  each,  in  the  course  of  four 
days. 

'  Dr  G.  y  achell,  of  Cardiff,  has  published  a  case  of  fatal  poisoning  by  2  gcaiaa 
of  extract  of  aconite  taken  in  pills.  This  was  the  maximum  dose  of  extract 
according  to  the  British  Pharmacopceia  of  1867,  but  in  the  edition  of  1886 
the  dose  is  stated  at  ^  to  1  grain. 
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symptoms  for  thirty  houra.^  In  the  Lamson  case  (Guy's  HoispUal 
Reports,  1883,  page  307)  the  victim  probably  received  about  2 
grains.* 

The  symptoms  of  aconite  poisoning  usually  begin  to  manifest 
themselves  a  few  mruutes  after  the  poison  is  taken,  and  are,  in 
some  respects,  quite  peculiar  and  characteristia  They  usually,  but 
not  invariably,  commence  with  a  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  gums,  and  throat,  accompanied  with  a  burning  s^isation 
in  the  stomach.  These  effects  are  succeeded  by  tingling  and  creep- 
ing sensations  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
headache,  vertigo,  and  nausea,  frequently  accompanied  by  vomiting 
and  sometimes  by  purging.  There  is,  also,  diminished  sensibility 
of  the  skin,  constriction  in  the  throat,  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
partial  or  entire  loss  of  voice,  impaired  vision,  ringing  in  the  ears, 
and  feeling  of  tightness  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  muscular 
tremors,  cold  perspirations,  loss  of  muscular  power,  and  great 
prostration  generally.  Sometimes  there  is  alternate  contraction 
and  dilation  of  the  pupil. 

The  most  constant  symptoms  of  aconite  poisoning  are  difficulty 
in  breathing,  progressive  muscular  weakness,  a  weak  intermittent 
pulse,  and,  in  most  cases,  vomiting,  especially  when  the  poison  has 
been  taken  by  the  mouth,  instead  of  subcutaneously.  Death  usually 
occurs  from  syncope,  preceded  in  some  cases  by  delirium  and  con- 
vulsions. Convulsions  occurred  in  ten  cases  out  of  ninety-four 
collected  by  Drs  Tucker  and  Beichert,^  and  opisthotonos  happens 

^  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  aconite  an  emetic  should  be  at  once  given,  or 
the  stoDoaoh-piimp  promptly  used.  Stimulants  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
Animal  charcoal,  to  be  afterwards  removed  by  the  stomach-pump,  has  been 
recommended.  Strychnine  and  digitalis  have  been  used  successfully  as 
antidotes,  and  a  solution  of  iodised  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  suggested. 

'  In  1881,  a  medical  man  named  Lamson  gave  his  brother-in-law,  P.  M. 
John,  a  youth  of  19,  paralysed  below  the  pelvis,  a  dose  of  Morson's  aconitine, 
contained  in  a  gelatin  capsule.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  after,  John 
was  seized  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  he  at  first  called  heartburn.  Ho 
then  vomited,  and  suffered  great  pain,  complained  of  the  akin  of  his  face 
being  drawn,  of  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  and  of  being  unable  to 
swallow.  He  retched  violently,  and  vomited  a  small  quantity  of  dark  brown 
fluid.  Injections  of  morphine  gave  some  relief,  but  the  symptoms  returned, 
and  he  was  with  difficulty  kept  down  by  two  men.  Death  occurred  four  hours 
after  administration  of  the  poison,  and  the  victim  was  conscious  almost  to  the 
last. 

'  These  symptoms  probably  depend  largely  on  the  dose  taken.  With  large 
doses,  the  heart's  action  is  arrested  before  the  poison  has  had  time  to  materially 
affect  the  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  heart  once  stopped,  farther 
absorption  is  diminished  or  arrested. 
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occasionally.  Death  from  aconite  poisoning  commonly  ensues  in 
from  two  to  six  hours,  though  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
this  respect.^ 

The  post-mortem  appearances  from  aconite  poisoning  are  by  no 
means  characteristic.  They  are  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  liver, 
with  an  injected  condition  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  There 
is  more  or  less  redness  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  are 
frequently  found  empty.  Great  redness  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  sometimes  the  only  abnormal  appearance  after  aconite 
poisoning,  and  this  does  not  occur  when  the  poison  has  been  given 
hypodermically.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  usually  contains  more 
or  less  blood,  and  the  blood  throughout  the  body  is  generally  fluid 
and  dark  in  colour.^ 

TOXICOLOGICAL    DETECTION    OP    AoONITB. 

In  any  case  of  suspected  poisoning  by  aconite  or  its  preparations, 
the  symptoms  presented  before  and  after  death  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.^  The  poison  is  so  violent,  so  readily  decomposed,  and 
so  wanting  in  delicate  and  characteristic  chemical  reactions,  that 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  detecting  it  in  the  body  by  chemical 
analysis.  With  care,  however,  this  may  sometimes  be  effected,  and 
if  the  chemical  reactions  be  distinctly  confirmed  by  a  physiological 
test,  the  presence  of  the  poison  may  be  considered  definitely  proved. 
The  aconite  alkaloids  have  been  recovered  from  the  urine,  the 
blood,  and  the  liver,  and  have  been  detected  in  the  stomach  several 
months  after  death ;  but  the  poison  has  been  destroyed  in  cases 
where  the  viscera  have  become  and  remained  alkaline  for  some  time 
from  putrefactive  decomposition. 

In  cases  of  supposed  poisoning  by  aconite,  the  stomach  and 
intestines  should  be  carefully  examined  for  portions  of  the  leaves 
or  other  parts  of  the  plant ;  which,  if  found,  may  be  identified  by 

^  In  five  cases  of  aconite  poisoning  recorded  by  J.  W.  Mallet,  death 
ensued  respectively  in  8,  10,  15,  75,  and  185  minutes,  while  in  a  sixth  case  it 
did  not  occur  till  four  days  after  the  poison  was  taken. 

'  In  the  Lamson  case,  sixty-four  hours  after  death,  there  was  great  redness 
and  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  which  had  a  blistered 
appearance,  the  mucous  membrane  showing  in  places  small,  slightly  raised, 
yellowish  grey  patches.  The  duodenum  was  greatly  congested,  and  there  were 
congested  patches  in  other  parts  of  the  small  intestine.  The  brain  and  its 
membranes  were  slightly  congested,  and  the  lungs  much  so,  especially  towards 
the  posterior  parts.  The  heart  was  very  flaccid,  nearly  empty,  and  stained 
with  blood-pigment.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  and  the  lips  and  tongue  pale. 
The  bladder  contained  three  or  four  ounces  of  urine. 

'  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  symptoms  of  aconite  poisoning  are  described 
in  the  text  at  greater  Icn^^th  than  would  appear  necessary  in  a  work  treating 
of  the  chemist's  duties  rather  than  those  of  the  medical  practitioner. 
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comparison  of  their  botanical  characters  with  those  of  real  aconite. 
The  fragments  may  be  washed  with  a  little  distilled  water,  and 
masticated  with  the  front  teeth,  when  the  persistent  tingling  and 
numbness  so  characteristic  of  aconite  will  be  distinctly  recognisable. 

For  the  isolation  of  aconite  bases  in  cases  of  poisoning,  the 
suspected  matters  should  be  finely  divided  and  treated  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  with  strong  alcohol,  which  should  be  slightly 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  unless  already  distinctly  acid.  The 
liquid  is  strained  and  evaporated  to  a  low  bulk  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  40°  C.  The  residual  liquid  is  filtered  cold,  acidulated 
with  tartaric  acid,  if  requisite,  shaken  with  ether,  separated,  and 
rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  alkaloids  are  then 
extracted  by  agitation  with  ether  or  ether-chloroform,  the  solution 
washed  by  agitation  with  water,  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat. 

The  alkaloidal  residue  having  been  obtained,  it  should  be  dis- 
solved in  a  few  drops  of  water  acidulated. with  acetic  acid,  and  a 
drop  of  the  solution  placed  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  or  inside  the 
lower  lip.  E.R  Squibb  recommends  that  the  quantity  to  be 
tasted  should  be  dissolved  in  about  60  drops  of  water,  which  is 
then  held  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth  (previously  rinsed)  for 
one  minute,  and  then  discharged.  Another  good  plan  is  to  drop 
the  solution  on  a  fragment  of  porous  biscuit,  which  is  then  chewed 
with  the  front  teeth.  If  any  aconitine  or  other  poisonous  aconite 
base  be  present  it  will  produce,  in  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding 
fifteen  minutes,  a  marked  tingling  sensation  of  the  tongue  and  lips 
(somewhat  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  scalding  the  tongue 
with  hot  tea) ;  and,  if  the  quantity  be  sufficient  and  the  liquid  has 
reached  the  tonsils  a  distinct  sensation  of  sore  throat  will  be 
observed.  These  effects  last  for  a  considerable  time,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  a  most  marked  and  unmistakable  manner  by  a  single 
drop  of  the  B.P,  tincture  of  aconite,  corresponding  to  \  grain  of 
the  root,  and  probably  not  more  than  yg^y^  grain  of  total  alkaloids. 
The  effect  is  so  characteristic  and  delicate  that  it  constitutes  by  far 
the  best  test  for  the  presence  of  the  poison.  If  not  produced  it  is 
practically  useless  to  apply  other  tests,  as,  in  the  absence  of  the 
physiological  reaction  they  would  at  least  be  inconclusive ;  but, 
having  obtained  the  characteristic  tingling  sensation,  the  chemical 
tests  often  afford  useful  confirmation,  and  enable  the  analyst  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  pure  aconitine  or  a  galenical 
preparation  of  the  aconite  plant  was  taken.^ 

^  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  has  occurred  in  the  author's  personal 
experience.  A  man  of  suicidal  tendencies  was  suddenly  taken  violently  ill  at 
ft  country  inn.  He  suffered  from  difficulty  of  respiration  and  inability  to  use 
his  limbs,  especially  on  one  side,  had  violent  convolsionB,  and  died  before 

VOU  III.  PART  II.  Q 
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The  chemical  tests  should  be  applied  to  single  drops  of  the 
acidulated  solution  placed  on  microscope-slides ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  colour-tests,  to  the  residues  left  on  evaporating  a  few  drops  at 
a  gentle  heat  on  the  inside  of  a  porcelain  crucible  cover  (compare 
page  145).     The  reactions  which  may  prove  of  service  are  : — 

1.  The  formation  of  a  crystalline  nitrate  on  adding  a  small  drop 
of  nitric  acid  at  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  (page  210). 

2.  The  formation  of  a  crystalline  aurochloride  on  adding  a  drop 
of  auric  chloride  (page  211). 

3.  The  formation  of  crystals  of  aconitine  hydriodide  on  adding 
a  minute  fragment  of  potassium  iodide>  and  allowing  the  solution 
to  evaporate  (page  212). 

4.  On  adding  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  aconite 
residue  no  reaction  is  produced  immediately,  but  very  gradually,  or 
more  rapidly  on  cautiously  warming,  a  deep  brown  coloration  is 
produced,  passing  through  various  shades  of  reddish  brown  to 
violet.     The  reaction  is  not  produced  by  pure  aconitine. 

5.  In  presence  of  certain  impurities,  which  adhere  tenaciously, 
aconite  bases  develop  a  well-marked  cherry-red  coloration,  changing 
to  crimson,  when  treated  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
manner  described  under  morphine.  The  mixture  of  bases  extracted 
from  aconite  root  in  the  ordinary  process  of  assay  gives  this  reac- 
tion very  distinctly. 

6.  Impure  residues  of  aconite  bases,  when  treated  with  S3rrupy 
phosphoric  acid,  give  a  violet  coloration  when  the  mixture  ia 
heated  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath,  so  as  gradually  to  concen- 
trate the  acid. 

7.  Aconitine  yields  with  phoephcnnolybdic  acid  (Sonnenschein's 
reagent)  a  yellow  precipitate,  which,  in  the  presence  of  impurities, 
dissolves  in  ammonia  with  blue  colour. 

When  the  tongue-test  renders  the  presence  of  an  aconite  base 
probable,  it  is  very  desirable  to  make  a  farther  physiological 
experiment  on  a  small  animaL  For  this  purpose  a  quantity  of 
residue  or  solution  at  least  as  great  as  that  used  for  the  tongue- 
test,  and  preferably  several  times  as  large,  is  made  into  one  or 
more  small  pills  with  oatmeal,  and  given  to  a  mouse  or  raaall  bird 
by  the  moutk  It  is  distinctly  preferable  to  operate  in  this  manner 
rather  than  by  hypodermic  injection,  in  the  case  of  such  smaU 

medical  asslBtanco  could  be  obtained.  On  analysis,  an  alkaloidal  substance 
was  isolated  from  the  stomach,  which  gave  exactly  similar  colour-reactions  to 
the  alkaloid  extracted  by  the  same  means  from  the  B.P.  tincture  of  aconite. 
It  produced  a  distinct  tingling  sensation  on  the  tongae  and  lips,  and  charac* 
teristic  symptoms  in  a  mouse  which  had  eaten  a  portion  of  the  extract  made 
into  a  pill  with  oatmeal. 
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and  sensitiYe  aniiaals  as  those  which  must  almost  necessarily  be 
enifiloyed.  If  two  h^thy  (white)  mice  be  chosen,  and  one  fed 
with  ordinary  oatmeal  made  into  pills,  and  the  other  with  oatmeal 
pills  made  with  the  alkaloidal  extract,  the  symptoms  may  be  readily 
compared,  and  several  objections  obviated.  According  to  W  y  n  t  e  r 
Bly  th,  a  quantity  of  aconite  extract  sufficient  to  cause  distinct 
numbneas  of  the  lips  will  kiU  a  mouse  or  small  bird  if  administered 
in  this  manner.^  J.  H.  Munro  {Chem.  News,  xlv.  110)  has 
described  an  experiment  in  which  he  poisoned  a  sparrow  with  0*1 
grain  of  accnite  root  Death  ensued  within  an  hour.  The  con- 
tents of  the  gizzard  were  mixed  with  the  little  which  remained  in 
tlae  crop,  and  the  alkaloid  isolated.  The  extract  did  not  respond 
to  the  taste  or  any  chemical  test ;  but  the  solution,  when  soaked  up 
in  bread-crumbs,  and  given  to  a  tom-tit,  kiUed  the  bird  in  two  or 
three  hours. 


ATBOFnn:  and  its  allies,  tsopeines.* 

A  remarkable  series  of  natural  alkaloids  exist  in  the  plants  of  the 
family  SolanaceoB,  and  have  been  named,  according  to  the  plants  in 
which  they  have  been  found,  hyoscyamine  and  h y o s c i n e, 
from  Eyoscyamus  niger  (henbane)  and  ff,  albus ;  atropine  and 
belladonnine,  from  Atropa  belladonna  (deadly  nightshade); 
daturine,  from  Datura  stramonium  (thorn-apple) ;  duboisine, 
frmn  Duboisia  myoportyides;  scopolamine,  from  Scopoliajapo^ 
mea;  mandragorine,^  from  Mandragora  vernalis,  &c.   All  these 

^T.  Steve nson  found  ^fn  grain  of  ICorson's  crystallised  aconitiiie, 
hypodermically  injected,  fatal  to  a  monse  in  eighteen  minutes.  T.  G. 
Wot  in  ley  found  Doquesnel's  aconitine  equally  petent,  Thv  grain  proving 
fatal  to  8  monae,  a£ter  violent  retching  and  convulsions,  in  thirty-two 
minutes. 

«  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr  A.  W.  Gerrard  and  Mr  R.  Wright 
for  perusal  and  correetion  of  this  section. 

*  MAMintAGORiMB,  the  alkaloid  of  the  root  of  Mandragora  vemalis,  has 
been  investigated  by  F.  B.  Ah  reus  {AnnaUn,  cclL  312;  Bar,,  xxii.  2159 ; 
Jour.  Sac,  CJiem.  Ind,,  viii.  814,  916).  The  analysis  best  accords  with  the 
formula  Ci7Hg7N03,  but  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  CjjB.JffO^ 
TCipreseBting  th«  true  compositkni.  Am  extracted  by  ammonia  and  ether- 
chloroform,  the  base  is  obtained  as  a  very  deliquescent,  colourless,  vitreous 
mass,  melting  at  77*-79^  The  sulphate  forms  small,  white  deliquescent 
plates,  and  the  hydrochloride  deliquescent  needles.  The  aairoehloride  fornu 
golden-yellow  plates  or  needles  melting  at  158''-155".  BHsPtCI^  crystallises 
f^m  hot  water  in  yellow  tables,  melting  with  decomposition  at  198''-I94'*. 
The  TMreuro-ehioride  crystallisea  from  water  or  alcohol  in  slightly  fx>luble 
needles  or  tables,  which  melt  at  160^-161**.    Mandragorine  is  precipitated  by 
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bases  are  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  p)ower  of  dilating  the  pupil, 
and  hence  are  often  termed  the  "mydriUtic  alkaloids," 
though  the  effect  of  pupil-dilation,  or  mydriasis^  is  not  confined  to 
the  alkaloids  of  the  Solanacece, 

More  recent  investigations  have  reduced  the  number  of  the 
bases  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Solanacece,  Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
bases  isolated  from  A,  belladonna  and  D.  stramonium  were  simply 
a  mixture  of  atropine  and  hyoscyamine  in  varying  proportions,  and 
that  hyoscyamine  is  converted  into  atropine  with  such  facility  in 
presence  of  a  trace  of  alkali,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  atropine 
does  not  always  pre-exist  in  belladonna  (see  page  250).  Similarly, 
the  alkaloid  described  as  duboisine  is  apparently  identical  with 
hyoscyamine,  or  with  a  mixture  of  that  base  and  hyoscine. 

Constitution  of  Atropine  and  its  Allies. 

The  three  best-known  of  the  natural  tropemes,  viz.,  atropine, 
hyoscyamine  and  hyoscine,  are  all  isomeric,  being  expressed  by 
the  formula  Ci^nggNOg.  The  associated  bases  belladonnine  and 
atropamine  differ  from  these  by  the  elements  of  water,  and  are 
probably  anhydro-bases  (page  251).  All  these  alkaloids  are  readily 
saponifiable,  and  traces  of  the  products  of  their  hydrolysis  are 
therefore  liable  to  pre-exist  with  them  in  the  plant,  or  to  be  pro- 
duced during  the  process  of  isolation.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  leading  properties  of  the  natural  tropemes  :  ^ — 
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CiyHaiNOj 
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... 
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Inactive. 
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Amorphous.'^ 
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..• 
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crystals. 

Tropic  acid. 

Tropic  acid. 

Tropic  acid. 

Isomers  of 
tropic  and 
atropic  acids. 

Atropic  acid. 

Benxoic  acid. 

Tropine. 

Tropins 

Pseudotropine. 

Pseudotrophie. 

Pseudotropine. 

Base    melting 

at  110*. 
Pseudotropine. 

picric  acid,  phosphotuDgstic  acid,  and  iodised  potassium  iodide,  which  last 
yields  an  oily  periodide.  Mandragorine  and  its  salts  prodnce  mydriasia, 
whether  introduced  into  the  system  or  directly  applied  to  the  eye. 

^  The  pre-existence  of  atropamine  and  belladonnine  in  the  plants  is  not 
absolutely  established. 
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The  natural  tropemes  are  all  easily  saponified  by  treatment  with 
acids  or  alkalies.  By  the  latter  (especially  baryta)  the  hydrolysis 
results  in  the  formation  of  tropic  acid,  or  an  isomer  thereof,^ 
and  tropine  or  pseudotropine,  in  accordance  with  the 
equation : — 

C17H23NO, + HgO  =  C^HioOj + CgHigNO . 

Tropeme.  Acid.  Base. 

When  the  hydrolysis  is  effected  by  an  acid,  especially  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  the  tropic  acid  loses  the  elements  of 
water,  and  atropic  acid,  C9ng02,  results,  and  at  a  high  tem- 
perature this  is  more  or  less  changed  into  its  polymers  a-  and 
j8-isatropic  acid,  CigHigOg.  Such  products  also  result  from 
the  saponification  of  the  anhydro-bases  belladonnine  and  atropamine 
by  baryta. 

The  preferable  method  of  effecting  the  saponification  of  the 
tropemes  is  to  heat  the  alkaloid  with  saturated  baryta-water  to 
60°  or  80°  C.  for  a  few  hours.  Carbon  dioxide  is  next  passed 
through  the  liquid  till  a  drop  ceases  to  give  a  pink  coloration  with 
phenolphthalein.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  twice  shaken  with  ether. 
The  ether  is  separated,  and  on  evaporation  yields  the  acid 
product  of  the  hydrolysis ;  on  treating  the  aqueous  layer  with 
caustic  alkali  in  excess  and  agitating  with  ether  the  basic 
product  is  exti*acted,  and  may  be  recovered  by  separating  and 
evaporating  the  ether. 

Tropic  Acid,  CeH5.CH(CH2.0H)CO.OH,  has  the  constitution  of 
a-phenyl-^-hydroxy  pro  picnic  acid.  It  crystallises 
from  hot  water  in  needles  or  slender  prisms,  and  on  the  spontane- 
ous evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution  in  tablets  which  melt  at 
117°-118°  C.  Tropic  acid  is  not  volatile  without  decomposition. 
It  has  a  slightly  sour  taste,  dissolves  in  40  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  tropic  acid  gives  an  odour  of 
bitter-almond  oil,  and  on  further  treatment,  benzoic  acid  is  pro- 
duced. 

Tropic  acid  has  been  prepared  synthetically  (^Ber.,  xiii. 
2041). 

Atropic  Acid,  CflH5.C(CH2).CO.OH,  has  the  constitution  of 
a-pheny  lacry  lie  acid.  It  is  isomeric  with  cinnamic  acid 
(Part  I.  page  30),  from  which  it  differs  by  its  solubility  in  water 

^  Except  in  the  case  of  benzoyl-psendotropine,   which  yields  benzoic 
acid  on  hydrolysis. 
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(1  in  692  at  19**),  its  lower  melting-point,  and  in  not  being  pre- 
cipitated by  manganous  salts  from  its  neutral  solutions.  Atropic 
acid  has  been  prepared  synthetically,  and  may  also  be  obtained 
by  beating  tropic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  the  direct 
action  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  at  120°,  or  boiling  conoentrated 
baryta- water,  on  atropine.  It  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  needles, 
and  from  alcohol  in  tablets  or  monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at 
106^-107°,  are  volatile  with  steam,  and  boil  with  decomposition 
at  about  267°.  Atropic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 
It  is  oxidised  to  benzoic  acid  by  chromic  acid  mixture,  and 
yields  formic  and  phenylacetic  acids  when  fused  with 
caustic  potash.  Sodium -amalgam  reduces  it  to  a-phenyl- 
propionic  acid.  Bromine-water  converts  it  into  bromo- 
phenylpropionic  acid. 

IsATROPio  Acid,  CjgHjgO^  is  polymeric  with  atropic  acid, 
C0H3O2,  and  is  always  formed  together  with  that  acid  and  tropic 
acid  when  atropine  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Isatropic 
acid  is  always  formed  in  small  quantity  when  atropic  acid  is 
recrystaUised  from  hot  water,  and  more  largely  if  the  solution  be 
boiled  for  some  time. 

Several  isomeric  modifications  of  isatropic  acid  exist;  the 
a-iscUropic  acid  is  almost  exclusively  formed  when  atropic  acid  is 
heated  for  many  hours  to  1 40°- 1 60°  in  a  closed  flask.  It  forma 
jBmall  warty  crystals  which  melt  at  237°,  are  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water^  and  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  not  affected  by  sodium- 
amalgam  or  cold  bromine- water.  ^-isotropic  acid  is  formed 
together  with  much  of  the  a-modification  when  the  aqueous 
solution  of  atropic  acid  is  boiled,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in 
small  quadratic  tablets,  which  melt  at  206",  and  are  converted  at 
220°-225°  into  the  a-acid.  y-  and  ^-isatropic  acids  were  obtained 
by  Liebermann  by  the  saponification  of  truxilline  (cocamine), 
a  base  contained  in  some  varieties  of  coca  leaves.  From  their 
source  he  subsequently  named  them  a-  and  )8-truxillic  acids  (com- 
pare page  286). 

TuopniTB,  C5H7(C2H^.OH)N.GH3,  has  the  constitution  of  a 
tetrahydropyridine,  CgH^N,  in  which  two  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  are  replaced  respectively  by  methyl  and  hydroxyethyL  It 
is  the  basic  product  of  the  saponification  of  both  atropine  and 
hyoscyamine  (see  page  244).  Tropine  crystallises  from  absolute 
ether  in  rhombic  tablets,  melting  at  61°-62°  and  boiling  at  229°. 
It  is  hygroscopic,  and  very  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
remaining  as  an  oil  on  evaporating  these  solutions.  Tropine  is  a 
strong  tertiary  base  and  forms  salts  which  crystallise  well. 
BgHgPtClg  forms  large,  orange-red  monoclinic  prisms,  easily  soluble 
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in  warm  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  melting  with  deoomposition 
at  198°— 200^  BHAuGl^  forms  large  yellow  plates,  melting  with 
decomposition  at  210'*-212^  The  picrate  is  a  yellow  precipitate, 
crystallising  from  hot  water  in  yellow  needles.  On  ignition  with 
soda-lime  or  caustic  baryta,  tropine  yields  methylamine,  water 
andtropilidene:— C8Hi5NO  =  CH3NH2+B^O  +  C7H8.  When 
heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  180°,  or  with  glacial 
acetic  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  loses  the  elements  of  water  and 
is  converted  into  tropidine,  C5Hg(G2H4)N.CHg,  a  liquid  base 
boiling  at  1 62°,  smelling  like  oonine,  and  interesting  from  its  relation 
to  anhydro-ecgonine  (compare  page  270). 

PssuDCTBOFiNB,  GgH^gNO,  is  isomeric  with  tropine,  and  results 
from  the  hydrolysis  of  hyoscine,  belladonnine  and  atropamine. 
It  forms  rhombohedral  crystals,  melting  at  106°  and  boiling  at 
241°  to  243°.  It  is  less  hygroscopic  than  tropins,  but  very  soluble 
in  water  and  chloroform,  and  somewhat  sparingly  in  ether. 
BjHjPtCl^  forms  small  orange-red  rhombic  prisms,  easily  soluble 
in  water.     BnAuCl4  forms  small  crystals  melting  at  198°.^ 

By  treating  pseudotropine  with  strong  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
add,  abase  isomeric  with  tropidine  has  been  obtained. 

Atropine.     Daturine.     Tropyl-tropine. 
CiyH^NOj ;  or  C5H7(CjH^O.CO.CHG6H5.CH2.0H)N.CH3 . 

Atropine  is  the  characteristic  alkaloid  of  Atropa  belladonna  or 
•deadly  nightshade,  though  it  appears  sometimes  to  be 
wholly  or  in  great  part  replaced  by  its  isomer  hyoscyamine.*     It 

^  The  meltiiig-point  of  the  aaroohloride  is  almost  the  only  marked  distinc- 
itoii  between  the  peendotropine  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of  hyoscine  and 
the  (possibly  identicel)  pseudotropine  described  by  Liebermann  (Ber,, 
rdr.  2886),  as  resulting  from  tiie  saponification  of  the  benxoylpsetuiotropine 
discovered  byGieselin  coca  leaves  from  Java.  After  boiling  this  base  with 
hydrochloric  acid  for  some  hours  the  benzoic  acid  formed  was  extracted  with 
ether,  and  tiie  acid  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  hydrochloride  was 
decomposed  by  oxide  of  silver;  or  excess  of  strong  caustic  soda  solution  added, 
and  the  base  extracted  with  ether.  Pseudotropine  thus  obtained  has  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction,  crystallises  in  beautiful  needles,  melts  at  106''>107*, 
boilfl  at  240°-241*,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  benzene;  and  is 
precipitated  by  petroleum  spirit  from  the  last  solution.  BHCl  forms  hygro- 
leopie  needles,  the  solution  of  which  is  precipitated  white  by  mercuric  chloride. 
BHfPtClQ  does  not  crystallise  till  the  solution  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness, 
but  is  then  difficult  to  redissolve  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  on  adding  alcohol. 
BHAuCl^  forms  beautiful  yellow  needles,  melting  at  225**,  and  easily  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  aloohoL     The  picrate  forms  easily  soluble,  yellow  needles. 

'  3eo  an  interesting  paper  by  S ch  ilt  te,  Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  zziL  429  (from 
Arehiv,  October  dOth.  1891,  page  492). 
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also  occurs  in  the  seeds  of  Datura  stramonium  or  thorn-apple, 
whence  its  name  daturine.^  Atropine  has  been  prepared  syntheti- 
cally by  heating  together  at  100°,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
tropic  acid  and  tropine  resulting  from  the  hydrolysis  of  hyoscyamine 
(page  244).  The  direct  conversion  of  hyoscyamine  into  atropine 
has  also  been  effected  (page  250),  though  the  reverse  change  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  realised 

Pure  atropine  forms  tufts  or  groups  of  colourless  or  white 
lustrous  needles,  or  acicular  prisms.  In  commerce  it  often  occurs 
as  a  crystalline  or  nearly  amorphous  yellowish  powder.  By  pro- 
longed exposure  to  air  it  gradually  acquires  a  yellowish  or  darker 
tint.  It  melts  when  pure  at  114°  C.  according  to  Ladenburg, 
or  at  115°--116**5  according  to  Schmidt;  but  the  commercial 
alkaloid  often  begins  to  melt  at  about  104°,  and  is  entirely  melted 
at  1 IS''.^  At  a  higher  temperature  atropine  shows  signs  of  volatility, 
and,  according  to  Dragendorff,  volatilises  slightly  with  steam, 
and  even  with  alcohol-vapour.  When  dry,  however,  atropine  does 
not  lose  weight  by  exposure  to  100°  C. 

Atropine  is  odourless,  but  has  a  disagreeable  bitter  and  acrid 
taste.  It  is  a  powerful  poison,  producing  delirium  and  convulsions 
(page  261).  From  0*05  to  0*2  gramme  is  commonly  fatal,  and 
0*001  gramme  the  maximum  medical  dose  for  an  adult.  Much 
smaller  amounts  than  this  produce  marked  mydriasis  or  dilation 
of  the  pupil  when  applied  to  the  eye  (page  255). 

Atropine  is  soluble  in  600  parts  of  cold  or  35  of  boiling  water; 
or,  according  to  other  authority,  in  200  parts  of  cold  and  64  of 

^  For  the  preparation  of  atropine  from  belladonna,  the  dried  leaves  should 
be  macerated  for  several  days  in  cold  water,  the  liquid  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, treated  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  agitated  with  benzene.  The  benzene 
solution  is  separated  and  agitated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acid 
liquid  again  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  liberated  alkaloid 
extracted  with  chloroform,  the  solution  in  which,  when  mixed  with  petro- 
leum spirit  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  deposits  the  atropine  first, 
while  the  associated  alkaloids  remain  in  the  mother-liquid.  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  easy  to  prepare  atropine  from  belladonna  rooL  Chloroform  is  the  best 
solvent  for  the  extraction  of  atropine  from  an  alkaline  liquid,  but  ether  is  pre- 
ferable for  its  subsequent  purification  and  crystallisation  (A.  W.  6  e  r  r  a  r  d). 

'  In  a  private  communication  to  the  author,  A.  W.  Gerrard  states  that 
pure  atropine  melts  at  114^-116°.  If  some  of  the  same  sample  be  placed  in 
water  it  melts  at  83''-84^  This  result  is  evidently  due  to  hydration,  for  the 
substance,  after  contact  with  water,  melts  at  the  same  temperature  in  a  capil- 
lary tube ;  but  by  exposure  over  strong  sulphuric  acid  the  alkaloid  loses  its 
water,  and  then  again  melts  at  114^-115^  Operating  on  the  same  specimen 
of  atropine  as  Gerrard,  the  author  observed  a  melting-point  of  11 4° '5,  when  a 
fragment  of  the  substance  was  heated  on  the  surface  of  mercuiy  contained  in  a 
test-tube  immersed  in  a  bath  of  pnrafiin. 
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boiling  water.  The  aqueous  solution  undergoes  rapid  change  in 
contact  with  air,  becoming  yellow  and  acquiring  a  disagreeable 
smell,  but  without  losing  its  toxic  character.  Atropine  dissolves 
in  glycerin,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  (60  parts), 
chloroform  (3  parts),  amylic  alcohol  and  benzene  (42  parts),  but  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit  or  carbon  disulphide.  The 
solutions  are  optically  inactive,  or  very  feebly  IflBvo-rotatory. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  atropine  exhibits  a  distinct  alkaline 
reaction  to  litmus>  and  also  reddens  phenolphthalein,  the  latter 
character  distinguishing  atropine  and  its  isomers  from  almost  all 
other  known  alkaloids  (page  256). 

Other  reactions  of  atropine  are  described  on  page  26i,  et  seq.  By 
treatment  with  alkalies  or  mineral  acids,  atropine  readily  under- 
goes saponification  (page  245),  but  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with 
strong  tartaric  acid  (compare  page  206).  By  strong  nitric  acid  it 
is  converted  into  a  n  h  y  d  r  o-a  t  r  o  p  i  n  e  (page  251). 

Atropine  Stdphate,  BgHjSO^,  prepared  by  neutralising  atropine 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness 
at  100**,  is  colourless  and  odourless,  neutral,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  less  readily  in  ether.  The  commercial  salt  is 
usually  faintly  alkaline,  and  keeps  better  when  so  made.  The 
aqueous  solution  should  be  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  to  litmus. 

According  toE.  Schmidt,  the  more  hyoscyamine  a  sample  of 
commercial  atropine  sulphate  contains  the  finer  is  its  crystalline 
appearance,  the  pure  salt  occurring  as  granular  white  masses.  The 
absence  of  hyoscyamine  is  shown  by  the  solution  of  the  sample 
being  optically  inactive. 

Atropine  borate  and  valerate  are  employed  in  ophthalmic  surgery. 

Commercial  Atropine  and  its  Salts  should  be  free  from  yellow 
colour,  and  should  not  become  coloured  on  treatment  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  or  excess  of  ammonia.  The  substance  should  leave 
no  appreciable  residue  on  gentle  ignition.  A  drop  of  a  solution  in 
1000  parts  of  water  should  have  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and 
yield  a  non-lustrous  golden-yellow  precipitate  with  a  drop  of  auric 
chloride,  which  melts  under  boiling  water.  One  drop  of  a  solution 
of  atropine  in  45,000  parts  of  water  (or  less  than  2  grains  per 
gallon),  when  placed  in  the  human  eye,  should  cause  dilation  of 
the  pupil  in  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes. 

Hyoscyamine.     Daturine.     Duboisine.     CiyH^gNOj. 
This  base  occurs  in  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  other  solan- 
aceous  plants  in  association  with  atropine,^  with  which  alkaloid  it 

^  Hyoscyamine  occurs  in  the  seeds,  leaves,  and  roots  of  henbane  and  other 
species  of  Hyosqfamiu,  in  association  with  hyoscine.     It  accompanies  atropine- 
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is  isomeric;  indeed  Ladenburg  {Ber,,  xxi  3065)  holds  that 
atropine  is  an  optically  inactive  base,  standing  to  the  active  hyos- 
cyamine  in  the  same  relation  as  racemic  acid  stands  to  IsBvo-tartaric 
acid.  At  any  rate,  by  keeping  hyoscyamine  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  its  melting-point  the  optical  activity  gradually  falls, 
and  the  product  is  found  to  consist  of  atropine.^  Conversion  of 
hyoscyamine  into  atropine  also  occurs  when  its  cold  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  stand  after  a  slight  addition  of  caustic  potash  or 
soda,  or  even  of  ammonia;  but  as  the  specific  lotation  of  the 
product  never  falls  below  — 1° '9,  whereas  pure  atropine  is  wholly 
inactive,  it  appears  probable  that  the  transformation  is  incomplete.^ 

Hyoscyamine  forms  slender  colourless  needles,  which  sometimes 
radiate  in  groups.  In  its  solubilities  and  general  chemical  charac- 
ters it  presents  a  close  resemblance  to  atropine,  which  it  also 
simulates  in  its  physiological  effects.  The  distinctions  between 
the  bases  are  given  on  page  254. 

Hyoecyamvne  SulpJiatCy  BgHgSO^  forms  small  golden-yellow  or 
yellowish  white  crystalline  scales,  or  a  yellowish  white  amorphoios 
powder,  melting  at  260°  and  deliquescing  on  exposure  to  air. 

Hyoscine.    Ciyn^jNOg. 

(See  also  page  244.)  Hyoscine  occurs,  together  with  hyoscy- 
amine, in  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  Hyoscyamus  niger  (henbane). 
The  "  amorphous  hyoscyamine "  of  commerce  appears  in  many 
cases  to  consist  chiefly  of  hyoscine.  Hyoscine  should  be  carefully 
differentiated  from  atropine  and  hyoscyamine,  as  its  mydriatic 
effects  appear  to  be  more  rapid  and  powerful  than  those  produced 
by  the  latter  bases;  and,  taken  internally  in  doses  of  ^  grain,  it 
produces  effects  distinct  from  those  of  atropine.* 

Free   hyoscine  forms  a  thick   syrup,  having   a   close   general 

in  Atropa  belladonna  (deadly  nightshade),  in  which  it  la  sometimes  present  to 
the  exclusion  of  atropine,  which,  according  to  W  i  1 1,  is  not  unfroquently  formed 
from  the  hyoscyamine  during  the  process  of  isolation.  Hyoscyamine  also  oocurs 
in  association  with  atropine  in  the  seeds  of  Datitra  stramonium  (thorn-apple) ; 
with  hyoscine  in  the  root  of  Scopoliajnponica  and  S.  atropoldes;  and  almost  alone 
in  the  root  of  S.  eamxolica  and  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  Duboisia  myoporoUia, 
According  as  commercial  hyoscyamine  has  been  prepared  from  one  or  other  of 
the  above  sources,  it  is  liable  to  contain  more  or  less  of  the  associated  alkaloids. 

^  £.  Schmidt  (Fhximi,  ZeU.y  1889,  page  583)  has  obtained  some  indica- 
tion of  the  formation  of  another  alkaloid  besides  atropine  in  this  reaction. 

^Schiitte  has  recently  found  {PlutrTn.  Jour. ,  [3],  xzii.  429),  that  conversion 
into  atropine  occurs  when  hyoscyamine  is  kept  long  in  solution  or  in  the 
form  of  aorochloride,  or  is  repeatedly  crystallised  from  acidulated  water. 

'  The  calmative  and  sedative  effects  of  henbane,  which  distinguish  it  in 
physiological  action  from  belladonna  and  stramonium,  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  predominating  alkaloid,  hyoscine. 
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reBemblonee  to  hjoscyamine  and  atropine,  but  yielding  p  s  e  u  d  o- 
tr opine  instead  of  tropine  on  saponification  (page  247).  The 
reverse  reaction  has  not  been  realised. 

Other  characters  of  hyoscine,  and  distinctions  from  hyoscyamine 
and  atropine,  are  given  on  page  254. 

Hyoscine  Hydrohromide  should  occur  in  colourless  rhombic 
crystals,  losing  12'3  per  cent,  of  their  weight  when  dried  at  100^ 
With  Vitali's  test  (page  257)  it  should  give  a  violet  coloration. 
Commercial  hyoscine  hydrohromide  is  liable  to  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  the  corresponding  salt  of  scopolamine,  and, 
according  to  E.  S  c  h  m  i  d  t,  often  essentially  consists  of  this  salt.^ 

BHI  forms  pale  golden  prisms,  the  solution  of  which  is  Isevo- 
rotatoiy.  BHAuCl^  crystallises  in  prisms,  melts  at  200°,  and  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

ABhydro-Tropemes. 

Apo-atropinb,  C17H21NO3,  preferably  called  anhydro-atropine^ 
differs  from  atropine  by  the  elements  of  water,  and  hence  is  isomeric 
with  atropamine  and  belladonnine.  It  is  obtained  by  gradually 
adding  atropine  to  fuming  nitric  acid  maintained  at  about  50°  C. 
On  rendering  the  liquid  alkaline  and  extracting  with  ether,  the 
new  base  is  dissolved,  and  is  obtained  on  evaporating  the  solvent 
as  an  oil,  or  prisms  melting  at  60°-62°,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  readily  in  chloroform.  Apoatropine  is  not  mydriatic  or  irritat- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  apparently  not  poisonous.  It  yields  a  crystalline 
mdphate,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  chloroplatinate  is 
crystalline,  and,  unlike  that  of  atropine,  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  aurochloride  is  amorphous,  and  melts  at 
180°.  Anhydroatropine  is  hydrolysed  by  boiling  baryta- water, 
forming  tropine  and  atropic  acid. 

Atrop-zlmikb,  CiyHgjNOg  (page  244),  is  not  a  constant  con- 
stituent of  belladonna,  and,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which 
it  undergoes  change,   it  is  liable  to  escape   recognition.     It  was 

^  Scopolamine,  or  Scopoleme,  Ci7H2iN04,  was  first  found  in  the  root  of  S. 
atrop(ftdeSf  and  has  since  been  isolated  in  small  quantities  from  belladonna 
root,  stramonium  seeds,  and  2>.  myoporoUles.  In  one  case  the  mydriatic 
alkaloid  of  the  last-named  plant  consisted  essentially  of  scopolamine,  while  the 
base  from  another  sample  of  the  leaves  was  essentially  hyoscyamine.  Scopol- 
amine appears  to  contain  a  hydroxyl-gronp,  as  it  forms  an  aoetyl-derivative, 
while  towards  nitrous  acid  it  behaves  as  a  tertiary  base.  By  boiling  with 
baryta  it  is  hydrolysed  with  formation  of  atropic  acid  and  a  crystalline 
base  melting  at  110'  0.  Scopola/mins  hydrobromide  forms  large  glassy  crystals. 
The  aurochloride  forms  long  shining  needles,  presenting  a  peculiar  comb-like 
or  serrated  appearance  at  the  margin.  When  anhydrous,  the  aurochloride 
melts  at  214°,  and  is  nearly  in8olabl«  in  water. 
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isolated  by  Hesse  (Anndlen,  cclxi.  87)  by  dissolving  in  acetic 
acid  the  alkaloids  left  in  the  mother-liquor  after  the  preparation 
of  atropine,  and  adding  common  salt  to  the  solution  until  a 
milky  turbidity  was  produced.  On  standing,  the  hydrochloride 
crystallises  out,  and  can  be  obtained  pure  by  recrystallisation 
from  boiling  water  after  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  On 
treating  the  hydrochloride  with  dilute  ammonia  and  ether^ 
the  atropamine  dissolves,  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  soft  colourless 
varnish  on  evaporation.  At  60°  it  forms  a  colourless,  odourless 
liquid,  which  does  not  lose  weight  at  100°.  It  is  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  and  petroleum  ether,  but  very  readily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform  and  benzene.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  optically 
inactive,  has  a  bitter  taste,  does  not  redden  phenolphthalein 
(distinctive  from  atropine),  but  colours  red  litmus-paper  blue  and 
neutralises  acids.  Atropamine  possesses  no  mydriatic  properties, 
but  produces  a  burning  sensation  and  inflammation  when  dropped 
into  the  eye,  whereas  apo-atropine  is  inactive. 

Atropamine  is  considered  by  Hesse  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  hyoscine  that  anhydro-atropine  bears  to  its  parent-base,  and  is 
isomeric  with  belladonnine,  from  which  it  differs  in  ready  crystal- 
lisability  of  its  hydrochloride  and  hydrobromide,  a  fact  which 
affords  a  ready  means  of  separating  it  from  the  other  alkaloids  of 
belladonna.  If  the  hydrochloride  or  hydrobromide  of  atropamine 
be  moistened  with  a  mineral  acid,  and  warmed  or  exposed  to  sun- 
light, the  base  is  readily  converted  into  belladonnine. 

Atropamine  is  also  transformed  into  belladonnine  by  solution  in 
cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  mere  evaporation  of  the 
solution  of  its  sulphate.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  also  effects  the  con- 
version, but  a  preferable  plan  is  to  heat  atropamine  with  moderately 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  about  80°.  If  the  solution  be 
boiled,  or  if  baryta-water  be  employed  as  the  converting  agent,  the 
belladonnine  first  formed  undergoes  hydrolysis,  so  that  atropamine 
and  belladonnine  ultimately  yield  the  same  saponification  products. 

Belladonnine,  Cj^HgiNOg  (page  244),  is  isomeric  with  anhydro- 
atropine  and  atropamine.^  Its  formation  from  the  latter  substance 
is  described  above.  Belladonnine  forms  a  varnish-like  mass,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
form and  benzene.  The  salts  are  amorphous.  BgHgPtClg  and 
BHAuCl^  are  yellow  pulverulent  precipitates,  quite  insoluble 
in  cold  water.  Crude  belladonnine  is  said  to  contain  oxytropiney 
CgHjgNOg,  a  crystallisable  base  melting  at  242°. 

When  belladonnine  is  boiled  with  baryta-water,  or  moderately 

^  According  to  Ladenbnrg  the  formula  of  belladonnine  is  Ci7HuN04» 
and  it  is  converted  by  hydrolysifi  into  tropic  acid  and  oxy tropin  e. 
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<X)iicentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  hydrolysed  with  fonnation  of 
pseudotropine,  CgHi^NO,  and  two  acids  of  the  formula 
C^HjqOj  and  CgHgOg;  but  as  both  these  bodies  are  amorphous 
they  appear  to  be  isomeric,  and  not  identical  with  tropic  and 
atropic  acids  respectively.  When  atropamine  or  belladonnine  is 
heated  at  1 00°  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  pseudotropine 
and  crystallisable  atropic  acid  are  formed,  instead  of  the  fore- 
going amorphous  acids. 

Artificial  Tropemes. 

When  tropine  (page  246)  is  treated  with  benzoyl  chloride  it 
yields  benzoyl-tropin e,  C5H.^C2H^.OBz)N.CH3,  which  is 
the  type  of  a  series  of  bodies  called  tropeines  (Ladenburg), 
having  the  constitution  of  esters  of  tropine.  The  natural 
mydriatic  alkaloids  belong  to  this  class,  and  atropine  has  actually 
been  obtained  synthetically  by  heating  tropine  with  tropic  acid. 

Bbnzotl-tropinb,  C5H7(C2H^.OC7H50)NCHg,  is  a  crystallisable 
substance  which  forms  salts  very  similar  to  those  of  atropine.  It  is 
a  powerful  local  ansBsthetic,  and  when  applied  to  the  eyes  pi'oduces 
the  dilation  characteristic  of  the  natural  tropeifnes.  B&nzoyl-pseudch 
tropine  occurs  naturally  in  certain  coca  leaves  from  Java  (page  287). 

Sauctl-tropinb,  C5H^(C2H4.0.C7H502)NCH8,  is  obtained  by 
evaporating  to  dryness  a  mixture  of  salicylic  acid  and  atropine 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  weak  poison,  devoid  of 
action  on  the  pupil. 

HoMATROPiNE,  C^qHjiNOs,  is  an  artificial  base  having  the  con- 
stitution of  a  lower  homologue  of  atropine.  It  is  prepared  by 
evaporating  a  mixture  of  tropine  (from  the  saponification  of 
hyoscyamine)  and  roandelic  acid,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
Mandelic  acid  itself  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  amygdalin,  the  glucosido  of  almonds.  It  is  the  lower 
homologue  of  tropic  acid,  and  has  the  constitution  of  a  phenyl- 
glycollic  acid : — 


CeHg-CH  I  Qjj'  C^Hg.CH  | 


CO.OH 
CH2.OH 


Mandelic  acid.  Troplo  acid. 

Homatropine  crystallises  from  absolute  ether  in  prisms  which 
melt  at  98°  C.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  hence  is  usually 
obtained  as  a  syrup.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  freely 
in  ether  and  chloroform. 

Homatropine  behaves  like  atropine  with  Gerrard*s  test,  but  with 
Vitali's  test  (page  257)  it  yields  a  yellow  instead  of  a  violet 
coloration.     With  Mayer's  reagent  the  salts  yield  a  white,  curdy 
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precipitate,  and  with  picric  acid  a  yellow  precipitate  soon  becoming 
crystalline. 

Homatropine  resembles  atropine  in  its  general  physiological 
effects,  but  is  less  toxic,  and  in  small  doses  is  a  true  hypnotic. 
It  dilates  the  pupil  as  powerfully  aa  atropine,  but  the  effect  sub- 
sides far  more  rapidly,  and  hence  the  base  has  proved  valuable  in 
ophthalmic  surgery. 

Honiatropine  Sulphate  crystallises  in  silky  needles.  The  hydro- 
eJdoride  is  crystallisable  and  very  soluble.  The  eldoroplaiinate  is 
deposited  from  concentrated  solutions  in  fine  crystals.  BHAuCl^ 
is  described  on  next  page. 

Homairopme  Hydrobromidey  CjgHgjNOjp  HBr,  crystallises  in  non- 
deliquescent,  flat  rhombic  prisms  or  plates  which  form  wart-like 
aggr^ations.  According  to  the  BHtisik  PharmacopcBia  (Additions, 
1 890)  it  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  or  aggregation  of  minute  pris- 
matic crystals,,  soluble  in  6  parts  of  cold  water  and  133  of  alcohoL^ 

Detection  and  Determination  of  Tropeines. 

Atropine  and  the  allied  bases  present  a  close  general  resemblance, 
alike  in  their  physical,  physiological,  and  chemical  characters.  The 
following  table  ^ows  the  principal  distinctions  between  them  : — 


Atropine. 


HyoBcyamine. 


Hyoscine. 


Appearance, 

ICelting-point^'C. 
Optical  acttvMu, 


Reaction  of  free 
base  with  alco- 
holic mercuric 
chloride  (page 

Characters  of  mer- 
corochloride, 

Characters  of 
platinochlorlde, 


Characters       of 
aurochloride, 

Basic  product  of 
saponiflcatioD, 


Needles    or    aoicnlar 
prisms. 


U4-6 

Inacttve  or  feebly  keyo- 
rotatory. 

BAd  precipitate. 


Onmmy  precipitate. 


Not  ppted.  from  6  per 
cent,  solutions  On 
evaporation,  forms 
moQOclinic  crystals, 
melting  at  207*. 

Lostreleas :  yellow, 
melts  at  185'-I88'. 

Tropine.    melting    at 

er-ez*. 


Slender,  radiating 
needles  or  cryatiQ- 
line  powder. 

108-6 

8d«  -21',  in  alcohollo 
solution. 

Yellow  or  red  precipi- 
tate. 


Oil,  solidifying  to 
plated. 

Not  ppted.  from  6  per 
cent  solutions.  On 
evaporation,  forms 
beautiful  triclinic 
crystals,  Belting  at 
200*. 

Lustrous,  golden-yel- 
low scales,  melting 

at  idor-ier. 

Trophic,    melting    at 

«i*-er. 


Syrni». 


White      precipi- 


Amorphous 
oUy. 


or 


Small  octohedra ; 
soluble  in 

water,  alcohol 
and  ether-alco- 
hoL 

Yellow  pilSDBS, 
meltfngatl96'- 
200*. 

Pseudotropine, 
melting  at  lAT. 


1  n 


If  2  minims  of  chloroform  be  shatcn  with  10  minims  of  a  10  per  cent, 
aqneons  solntloD,  and  chlorine- water  be  cautiously  added,  the  chloroform  will 
assume  a  brownish  colour.    A  2  per  cent,  aqneoas  solution  ig  not  precipitaied 
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The  reactions  of  the  tropeines  irith  auric  chloride  form  the  best 
distinctions  between  them.  Atropine  aurochloride  is  thrown  down 
from  dilute  solutions  as  an  amorphous  or  oily  precipitate  which 
gradually  becomes  crystalline.  Under  the  microscope  it  appears  in 
rosettes  and  other  very  characteristic  forms.  It  melts  under  hot 
water,  and  is  deposited  from  its  solution  in  boiling  water  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid  in  minute  crystals,  which  are  lustreless 
after  drying,  and  melt  at  13 5°- 138°.  Hyoscyamine  aurochloride  is 
precipitated  in  brilliant,  irregular,  golden-yellow  scales,  appearing 
under  the  microscope  in  quadratic  forms.  It  retains  its  lustre 
when  dry,  and  melts  at  1 60""— 1 62°.  Hyoedne  aurochloride  crystal- 
lises in  yellow  prisms  which  melt  at  198^-200°,  and  are  less 
soluble  and  less  lustrous  than  the  hyoscyamine  salt.  Homatropine 
OMrochloride  is  at  first  oily,  but  soon  crystallises  in  prismatic  forms. 
Scopolamine  aurochloride  is  described  on  page  251. 

Ladenburg  employs  the  aurochlorides  to  separate  the  tropemes 
from  each  other.  The  atropine  salt  is  the  most  insoluble  and  in 
fractional  precipitation  is  thrown  down  first,  while  the  hyoscyamine 
salt  is  the  most  readily  soluble.  The  alkaloids  may  be  recovered 
by  decomposing  the  aurochlorides  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
adding  ammonia  to  the  filtrate^  and  agitating  with  chloroform 
or  ether. 

The  foregoing  properties  and  reactions  are  almost  the  only 
ones  affording  fairly  sharp  distinctions  between  atropine  and  its 
iiomeia  The  following  reactions  are  (when  not  otherwise  stated) 
ccMmnon  to  the  three  bases,  and  distinguish  them  from  other 
alkaloids. 

a.  By  far  the  most  delicate  test  for  the  tropeines  is  their  power 
of  producing  mydriasis  or  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Dilation  from  the  application  of  a  solution  weaker  than  1  in  500 
causes  little  inconvenience  to  the  human  eye,  but  solutions  far 
weaker  produce  the  effect  quite  distinctly,  and  even  powerfully, 
and  the  eye  of  a  young  cat,  dog,  or  rabbit  is  to  be  preferred.  In 
making  such  an  experiment,  an  aqueous  solution  must  be  prepared 
either  of  the  free  alkaloid  or  its  sulphate  or  acetate.    The  solutions 

by  the  cautious  addition  of  a  solntion  of  ammonia  previonsly  diluted  with 
twice  its  volmne  of  water.  About  a  tenth  of  a  grain  moistened  with  2  minima 
of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  yields  a  residue 
which  ia  oolonred  yellow  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  If  about  a  tenth 
of  a  grain  be  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  solution  be  made  alkaline  with 
ammonia  and  shaken  with  chloroform,  the  separated  chloroform  will  leave  on 
evaporation  a  residue  which  will  turn  yellow,  and  finally  brick-red,  when 
wanned  with  about  15  minims  of  a  solution  of  2  grains  of  perchloridc  of  mer- 
cury in  100  minims  of  proof  spirit" — British  Pharmacopoeia  (Additions,  1890), 
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ahould  be  neutral  or  only  feebly  alkaline,  not  strongly  contami- 
nated even  with  neutral  salts,  and  not  alcoholic.  A  drop  or  two  of 
such  a  solution  is  placed  by  means  of  a  pipette  or  glass  rod  on  one 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  size  of  the  pupil  compared  with  that  of  the 
fellow-eye  from  time  to  time.  E.  K  Squibb  {JSjphemeris,  ii.  855) 
states  that  distinct  mydriasis  is  produced  by  a  solution  of 
0*000000427  gramme  of  atropine  sulphate  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Such  an  intense  effect  is  quite  peculiar  to  atropine  and  its  isomers 
(hyoscine  is  even  more  powerfully  mydriatic),  but  more  or  less 
dilation  of  the  pupil  is  also  produced  by  cocaine  and  preparations  of 
hemlock  (conine)  and  digitalis.  Aconitine  has  a  variable  effect,  and 
nicotine  is  said  first  to  dilate  and  then  to  contract  the  pupil. 
Certain  ptomaines  exert  a  mydriatic  effect. 

ft.  Free  atropine,  as  obtained  by  evaporating  its  chloroformic  or 
ethereal  solution  (after  liberation  of  the  alkaloid  from  one  of  its 
salts  by  ammonia),  gives  a  red  colour  with  phenolphthalein.  This 
reaction  is  common  to  hyoscy amine  and  hyoscine,  and  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  artificial  base  homatropine,  but  is  not  given  by  any 
other  alkaloid  in  common  use  (except,  according  to  P 1  u  g  g  e,  the 
volatile  bases  conine  and  nicotine).  Fliickiger,  who  first 
observed  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  tropeines  with  phenol- 
phthalein (Fliarm,  Jour.j  [3],  xvi.  601),  recommends  that  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  alkaloid  to  be  tested  should  be  placed  on  phenol- 
phthalein paper,  which  is  then  wetted  with  strong  alcohol  No 
coloration  will  be  produced  at  first,  but  on  allowing  the  alcohol  to 
evaporate,  and  touching  the  alkaloid  with  a  drop  of  water,  a  bril- 
liant red  coloration  will  appear.  On  adding  alcohol  the  colour  is 
destroyed,  but  appears  again  as  the  spirit  evaporates.^ 

c.  When  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in  proof -spirit  is 
cautiously  added  to  free  atropine  (as  obtained  by  evaporation  of  a 
chloroform  solution  after  liberation  of  the  alkaloid  by  ammonia), 
avoiding  excess,  a  red  precipitate  is  produced.  A.  W.  G  e  r  r  a  r  d, 
who  first  described  this  reaction  (Phann,  Jour.,  [3],  xiv.  718),  states 
that  the  precipitate  consists  of  mercuric  oxide  (with  a  trace 
of  mercurous  oxide),  and  expresses  the  reaction  by  the  following 
equation:— 2  C17H23NO8  -h  HgClg  +  HgO  =  HgO  -f  2Ci7H23N08,HCl. 
The  atropine  hydrochloride  reacts  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
mercuric  chloride  to  form  the  double  chloride  BHCl,2HgCl2,  which 
separates  in  crystalline  tufts  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few  hours.  In  a  more  recent  paper  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xxi. 
898)  Gerrard  has  modified  and  more  precisely  defined  the  method 
of  making  the  test  as  follows : — 0*1   grain  of   the  free  alkaloid 

*  This  behaviour  is  peculiar.     Caustic  alkalies  react  perfectly  with  phenol- 
phthalein in  alcoholic  solution. 
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(extracted  from  a  salt  by  ammonia  and  chloroform)  is  placed  on  a 
watch-glass  or  in  a  test-tube,  and  20  minims  of  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in  proof -spirit  gradually  added.     A 
red  coloration  is  yielded  at  once  by  atropine.     Hyoscyamine  at  first 
becomes  yellow,  then  darkens  a  little,  and  finally,  on  heating,  a 
well-marked  red  precipitate  is  formed.     If  a  large  excess  of  hyoscy- 
amine  be  used,  merely  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  while  with  a 
large  excess  of  the  reagent  no  precipitation  occurs.^     Homatr&pine 
(page  253)  also  yields  a  red  precipitate  under  the  conditions  of 
the  test ;  but  hyoecine  gives  neither  a  red  nor  a  yellow  coloration 
or  precipitate,  and  hence  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  other 
tropeines.     Gerrard  found  no  red  or  yellow  precipitate  to  be  pro- 
duced by  strychnine,  brucine,  morphine,  codeine,  veratrine,  aconi- 
tine,  Conine,  gelsemine,  caffeine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  quinine 
or  quinidine ;  though  most  of  these  bodies  gave  white  precipitates, 
which  in  the  cases  of  codeine  and  morphine  became  pale  yellow  on 
heating.    This  behaviour  has  been  confirmed  bySchweissinger 
{Arch.  Pharm.,  [3],  xxii.  827),  who  also  states  that  cocaine  gives  a 
white  precipitate  (only  appearing  in  strong  solutions  and  soluble  on 
warming)  and  scoparine  a  yellow  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride  ; 
while  strychnine,  cafiieine,   arbutine,  sparteine  and   condurangine 
are  stated  to  yield  no  reaction.     Schweissinger  suggests  that  the 
test  might  be  made  quantitative  for  atropine  by  determining  the 
mercuric  oxide  precipitated  ;  but  this  would  only  be  possible  in  the 
absence   of   alkaloids  or   other  substances  giving  precipitates  of 
any  kind  with  mercuric  chloride.     The  value  of  Gerrard's  test  has 
also  been  confirmed  by  FlUckiger  {Pkarm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvi.  601), 
who  found  cocaine  to  give  a  pure  white  precipitate  which  very  soon 
turned  red. 

d,  Gerrard  has  also  observed  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvi.  762)  the 
liberation  of  mercurous  oxide  from  calomel  and  other 
mercurous  salts  by  the  action  of  atropine.  If  atropine  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  four  measures  of  water  added,  the  solution  will 
immediately  precipitate  black  mercurous  oxide  from  a  solution  of 
mercurous  nitrate  free  from  excess  of  acid.  This  is  best  prepared 
by  adding  caustic  soda,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  is  produced,  and  then 
filtering. 

e,  D.  Y  i  t  a  1  i  has  observed  that  if  a  minute  quantity  of  solid 
atropine  be  treated  with  a  drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  liquid 

^  Harnack  (Chem.  ZHt.,  xU  52)  dispates  the  identity  of  byoscyamine  and 
duboisine,  and  states  that  the  former  gives  a  clear  solution  with  Gerrard's 
reagent,  a  slight  turbidity  appearing  on  continued  heating,  while  duboisine 
gives  a  white  turbidity  immediately,  and  on  warming  a  white  precipitate. 
VOL.  m.  PART  n.  R 
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evaporated  at  100^,  and  the  residue  when  cool  touched  with  a 
dfop  of  a  freshly- prepared  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  absolute 
alcohol,  a  magnificent  violet  coloration  is  produced,  which  slowly 
changes  to  dark  red  and  ultimately  disappears,  but  can  be  repro- 
duced by  adding  more  alcoholic  potash.  The  violet  reaction  is 
cdmost  peculiar  to  atropine  and  its  isomers,  and  is  said  to  be 
produced  by  O'OOOl  milligramme  of  the  alkaloid  Out  of  some 
sixty  alkalcnds  examined  no  otheis  were  found  to  give  a  violet 
coloration.  The  coloxation  is  not  produced  if  aqueous  potash  be 
Bubstituted  for  the  alcoholic  solution.  Strychnine  gives  a  red, 
bmcine  a  greenish,  and  homatropine  a  yellow  colour  when  simi- 
larly treated.  Arnold  {Arch,  Pharm,y  1882,  page  564)  modifies 
the  test  by  moistening  the  alkaloid  with  strong,  oold  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  adding  a  fragment  of  sodium  nitric.  With  atropine  a 
yellow  colour  is  produced,  which,  on  applying  alcoholic  potash, 
changes  to  reddish  violet  and  then  to  pale  rose.  Strychnine  gives 
an  orange-red  colour,  but  homatropine  behaves  like  atropine. 
Alkaloids  which  yield  strong  colorations  before  the  application  of 
the  alcoholic  potash  («.^.,  morphine,  narcotine,  narceine)  render  the 
test  inapplicable.  Eltickiger  {Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xvL  601) 
recommends  that  1  mdlligramme  of  atropine  and  about  the  sanoe 
quantity  of  aodium  nitrate  should  be  rubbed  together  with  a  glass 
rod,  the  end  of  which  has  been  moistened  with  a  very  little  coa- 
oentrated  sulphuiiG  acid.  A  saturated  solution  of  caustic  soda  in 
absolute  alcohol  ia  then  added  drop  by  drop ;  when  in  presence  of 
atropine  a  red  or  violet  colour  will  be  produced.  When  sodium 
nitrite  is  substituted  for  the  nitrate  in  the  above  test,  an  orange 
mixture  is  obtaiued,  which,  on  dilution  with  a  strong  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda,  turns  in  succession  to  red,  violet  and  lilaa 

R  Beckmann  (Arch.  Pharm,,  [3],  xxiv.  481)  has  pointed 
out  that  veratrine  behaves  somewhat  similarly  to  atropine  with 
Vitali's  test ;  but  states  that  with  nitrous  acid  or  a  nitrite  instead  of 
nitric  acid,  and  aqueous  instead  of  alcoholic  potash,  atropine  givea 
a  reddish  violet  coloration,  and  veratrine  a  yellow  one. 

/.  When  atropine  is  heated  to  the  boiling-point  with  a  mixtnxe 
of  equal  measures  of  glacial  acetic  and  strong  sulphuric  acids  no 
coloration  is  produced ;  but  after  a  time  the  liquid  exhibits  a  well- 
marked  yellowish  or  brownish  green  fluorescence.  After  cooling, 
the  liquid  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour  in  addition  to  that  of 
acetic  acid.  The  behaviour  of  other  tropeineB  with  this  test,  which 
is  due  toK  Beckmann,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded. 
Veratrine  gives  a  similar  brownish  fluorescent  liquid,  but  during  the 
previous  heating  the  solution  acquires  an  intense  cherry-red  colour. 

g,.  According  toA.  Wynter  Blyth,  ifa  particle  of  atropine  be 
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treated  -with  a  few  drape  of  concentrated  baryta  solution,  the  liquid 
evaporated  to  drynees,  and  the  residue  strongly  heated,  an  agreeable 
odour  resembling  t^at  of  hawthorn- blossom  wUl  be  perceived. 

h.  According  to  the  German  Pliarmacopasiaf  if  at  least  0  001 
gramme  of  atropine  sulphate  be  heated  in  a  small  test-tube  until 
white  vapours  appear,  and  1*5  gramme  (  =  0*8  c.c.)  of  sulphuric 
acid  be  then  added,  and  the  heating  continued  until  the  mixture 
begins  to  turn  brown,  on  then  adding  2  c.c  of  water  an  agreeal^e 
odour  will  be  perceived ;  and  on  further  adding  a  crystal  of 
potassium  permanganate,  the  odour  of  bitteivalmond  oil  will  be 
obtained. 

i.  A  saturated  solution  of  bromine  in  hydrobromic  acid  ^  gives 
with  atropine  and  its  salts,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions  (1 :  10,000), 
a  yellow  amorphous  precipitate,  which  in  a  short  time  becomes 
trystalline.  The  precipitate  from  somewhat  strong  solutions  of 
the  alkaloid  disappears  after  a  time,  but  is  immediately  reproduced 
on  adding  more  of  the  reagent  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  and  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of 
the  mineral  acids  or  fixed  caustic  aUoalies.  It  is  even  produced 
from  a  solution  of  atropine  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
microscopic  appearance  of  the  precipitate  is  highly  characteristic, 
exhibiting  under  a  magnifying  power  of  75  to  125  diemeteis 
lanceolate,  leaf-like  crystals,  grouped  together  like  the  petals  of  a 
flow^er.  These  forms  may  be  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tioii  t>f  a  drop  of  liquid  containing  only  -g-^^j^  grain  of  atropine. 
If  not  produced,  a  drop  of  water  shoald  be  added,  and  evaposation 
repeated.  T.  G.  W  o  r  m  1  e  y ,  who  is  the  observer  of  the  reaction, 
considers  the  formation  of  the  crystals  quite  chaiactecistic  of 
atropine  or  hyoscyamine.  Most  alkaloids  give  yellow  precipitates 
with  Wormley's  reagent,  but  all  these  deposits,  except  those  pro- 
duced "by  atropine,  hyoscyamine  and  meconin,  remain  amorphous ; 
and  that  produced  by  l^e  last-named  substance  has  quite  a  different 
microscopic  appearance  from  those  formed  by  the  mydriatic  alkaloids. 
The  behaviour  of  hyoscine  with  Wormley  s  reagent  has  not  been 
reccnded. 

j,  A  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  throws  down,  from 
solutians  of  atropine,  hyoscyamine  and  hyoscine,  addukited  with 
hydroehioric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  as  a  reddish  brown  or 
dark  green  amorj^ous  precipitate  of  the  tri-iodide,  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  but  somewhat  affected  by  other  acids.  Dunstan  and 
Bansom  {Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xiv.  625)  recommend  the  reagent  for 

1  Wormley  Etates  that  in  the  absence  of  hydrobromic  acid,  a  solntion  of 
bromine  in  alcohol  may  be  used.  A  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  would 
appear  preferable. 
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the  purification  and  detennination  of  atropine  and  its  isomers.  For 
this  purpose  they  dissolve  the  alkaloid  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  add  excess  of  a  strong  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide. 
The  precipitate  at  once  agglomerates,  and  is  filtered  off,  slightly 
washed  with  the  solution  of  iodine,  and  then  decomposed  by 
pouring  on  the  filter  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  which 
dissolves  it  to  a  colourless  liquid,  from  which  the  alkaloid  is 
recovered  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  agitation  with  chloroform. 

k.  Mayer's  reagent  precipitates  atropine  and  its  isomers  from 
solutions  not  too  dilute,  and  has  been  employed  with  limited 
success  for  their  quantitative  determination.  The  characters  of 
the  precipitate  and  the  best  method  of  operating  have  already  been 
fully  described  (page  140  e^  «eg.). 

L  Potassio-iodide  of  bismuth  and  potassio-iodide  of  cadmium 
precipitate  atropine  from  highly  dilute  solutions.  Their  reactions 
with  the  isomeric  alkaloids  have  not  been  recorded. 

m,  Phosphomolybdic  and  phosphotungstic  acids  precipitate 
atropine  and  its  isomers  from  somewhat  dilute  solutions,  and  are 
of  service  for  concentrating  the  alkaloids  dnd  separating  them  from 
other  organic  matter. 

n.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  yields  a  yellow  amorphous 
precipitate  in  solutions  of  atropine  which  are  not  too  dilute.  The 
precipitate  becomes  ciystalline  after  a  time,  and  appears  under  the 
microscope  in  highly  characteristic  forma  With  hyoscyamine, 
picric  acid  yields  an  oily  precipitate,  rapidly  solidifying  to  right- 
angled  laminsB,  very  similar  to  those  formed  by  atropine  picrate. 

The  reactions  of  atropine  and  its  isomers  with  other  reagents  are 
not  characteristic.  Potassium  iodide,  thiocyanate,  ferrocyanide, 
ferricyanide  and  chromate  fail  to  precipitate  even  concentrated 
solutions  of  these  alkaloids. 

Atropine  and  its  allies  are  not  removed  from  acidulated  solutions 
by  agitation  with  immiscible  solvents.  From  solutions  rendered 
alkaline  by  ammonia,  or  an  alkali-metal  carbonate,  they  are  readily 
and  completely  extracted  by  chloroform,  and  with  less  facility  by 
ether.  The  separated  solution  may  be  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
dried  without  loss  at  100°.  The  bases  thus  isolated  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  well-known  alkaloids  by  their  power  of 
reddening  phenolphthalem  (test  h\  and  (with  the  exception  of 
hyoscine)  giving  a  red  precipitate  when  warmed  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (test  c).  The  alkaloidal  residue  may 
be  titrated  with  standard  hydrochloric  acid,  using  litmus  or  methyl- 
orange  as  an  indicator,  and  further  purified,  if  desired,  by  con- 
verting the  resultant  hydrochlorides  into  the  tii-iodides  (test  e), 
and  recovering  the  alkaloids  from  the  precipitates. 
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TOXICOLOGICAL  DeTBOTION  OF  ATROPINE  AND  ITS  AlLIBB. 

Atropine,  hyoscyamine  and  hyoscine  are  all  highly  poisonous. 
Cases  of  poisoning  by  the  pure  alkaloids  are  rare,  but  both  criminal 
and  accidental  poisoning  by  the  plants  of  which  they  are  the 
active  principles  have  been  frequent ;  and,  in  India,  poisoning  by 
stramonium  has  achieved  the  position  of  a  profession. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  atropine  and  its  isomers  are  thus 
described  by  A.  Swaine  Taylor: — Heat  and  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  indistinct  or  double  vision, 
delirium,  great  excitement  and  restlessness,  convulsions  followed  by 
drowsiness,  stupor,  and  lethargy.^  The  pupils  are  much  dilated 
and  the  eyes  insensible  to  light.  Occasionally  the  pupils  are 
contracted  during  sleep,  although  dilated  in  the  waking  state. 
The  symptoms  often  come  on  very  soon  after  taking  the  poison, 
while  recovery  may  be  delayed  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks. 
The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  stramonium  are  very  similar  to 
those  produced  by  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus,  but  more  severe. 
Ringing  in  the  ears,  dryness  of  the  throat,  and  flushed  face  are  early 
symptoms.  Delirium  of  a  violent  kind,  with  spectral  illusions, 
comes  on  rapidly,  and  the  pupils  are  widely  dilated.  There  is 
often  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 

The  post-mortem  indications  of  poisoning  by  atropine  and  its 
isomers  are  not  characteristic,  except  that  the  pupils  are  dilated. 
The  brain  and  its  membranes  are  found  congested.  Where  solid 
parts  of  a  solanaceous  plant  have  been  eaten  the  fragments  may 
often  be  found  in  the  stomach,  and  identified  by  their  botanical 
and  microscopic  characters. 

The  detection  of  atropine  and  its  isomers  in  cases  of  poisoning 
may  be  effected  by  the  Stas-Otto  process.  Heating  with 
alkalies  or  mineral  acids  must  be  avoided,  or  the  alkaloid  may 
undergo  hydrolysis  (page  245).  Hence  tartaric  or  acetic  acid  should 
be  used  to  acidify  the  matters  to  be  examined.  Ammonia  or  a 
carbonate  of  alkali-metal  should  be  used  to  liberate  the  alkaloid, 
and  ether  or  (preferably)  chloroform  employed  for  its  extraction. 
The  testa  most  serviceable  for  the  recognition  of  atropine  and  its 
isomers  in  cases  of  poisoning  are : — 

1.  The  dilation  of  the  pupil  (page  255). 

2.  The  reactions  of  the  free  alkaloid,  as  obtained  in  the  chloro- 
form-residue, with  phenolphthalein  and  a  spirituous  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride. 


'  The  symptoms  of  atropine  poisoning,  especially  in  children,  are  not  nnlike 
those  of  scarlet  fever.  Some  cases  resemble  rdbiesy  and  the  garrulous  delirium 
and  hallucinations  of  an  adult  are  very  similar  to  those  of  delirium  tremens. 
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3.  The  reaction  of  a  solution  of  the  alkaloid  with  bromine  (page 
259),  and  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  precipitate. 

4.  The  prodaction  of  a  violet  colour  by  Yitali's  test  (page  257). 
6.  The  evolution  of  an  agreeable  odour  when  the  alkaloid  ia 

evaporated  to  dryness  with  baryta- water,  and  the  residue  heated. 

6.  The  microscopic  appearance  of  the  picrate. 

Atropine  does  not  appear  to  suffer  change  in  the  body  after 
death.  It  has  been  detected  after  a  considerable  interval  of  tima 
Ptomaines  having  a  mydriatic  action  have  been  met  with. 

Belladonna^  Henbane^  and  Stramonium. 

Atropa  belladonna  or  deadly  nightshade,^  HyoscyaimMB  miger  or 
henbane,*  and  Datura  stramonium  or  tjiom-apple  *  are  the  three 
chief  sources  of  the  trope'ines ;  but  these  or  similar  alkaloidB  are 
found  in  a  number  of  allied  species,  and  the  poisonous  alkaloid 
solanine  occurs  in  all  the  species  of  Solamgm,  as  well  as  in 
other  members  of  the  Sofanaceoe,^ 

In  addition  to  the  alkaloids,  which  are  probably  in  combination 
with  malic  acid,  belladonna  root  contains  cellulose,  starch, 
sugar,  inulin,  asparagin,  fatty  matter,  a  fluorescent  substance,'  and 

^  Fronch,  la  BeUadone,  la  MordU  fuHnm;  QenDon,  TolMneks^  WtH/*- 
kursche,  TollkrauL 

*  French,  la  JjisqutatM;  Qerman,  Bilsenkraut, 

'  French,  Stramaine  ;  German,  Stechapfel, 

^  A  minute  proportion  of  an  alkaloid,  apparently  identical  'with  hyosoyamine^ 
has  been  found  in  lettuce  by  T.  S.  Dymond  {Froe,  Chem,  Soc,  1891,  p.  165). 

'  The  fluorescent  substance  contained  in  belladomm  root^  and  present  alM» 
in  the  leaves  and  stalk,  is  called  by  H.  K  a  n  z  {Arch.  Utamu,  [3],  zziii.  722) 
(Arygatropic  acid,  and  is  said  to  have  the  formula  CigHjoOf.  H.  Paaohkis 
{Arch,  Pharm,,  [3],  zxiiL  541 ;  zxiv.  155)  has  isolated  what  ia  apparently  the 
nme  body  from  the  berries  of  ripe  belladonna,  and  ascribes  to  it  the  formula 
CioHg04.  He  considers  it  identical  with  the  scopoletin  obtained  by 
E  y  k  m  a  n  from  Seapolia  japonica.  It  forms  pale  yellow,  rhombic  prisma  or 
needles,  melting  at  198''-201**,  and  subliming  without  decomposition  when  care- 
fully heated.  It  dissolves  in  about  80  parts  of  hot  water,  more  sparingly  m 
cold  water  and  ether,  but  readily  in  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  chloroform,  amylio 
alcohol  and  benzene.  It  is  extracted  by  the  last  three  solvents  from  its  aqaeous 
solution.  The  aqueous,  alcoholic  and  ammoniacal  solutions  exhibit  a  splendid 
bUie  fluorescence  when  dilute,  and  emerald-green  when  concentrated.  The 
fluorescence  is  destroyed  by  adda.  Ferric  chloride  gives  an  emerald-green 
coloration  changing  to  cobalt-blue.  Fehling's  solution  and  ammonio-nitrate 
of  silver  are  reduced  on  warming.  In  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid  the 
substance  dissolves  with  yellow  colour,  changed  to  blood-red  by  ammonia. 
(This  reaction  resembles  that  of  s  s  c  u  1  i  n,  observed  by  Sonnenachein,) 

Kunz  isolated  chrysatropic  acid  by  treating  the  extract  of  belladonna  with 
acid  and  agitating  with  ether.     On  evaporating  the  ether,  and  waahmg  the 
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«  red  colouring-matter  called  at  rosin,  which  is  also  fonnd  in 
eon»iderabIe  quantity  in  the  berries.  The  proportion  of  starch  in 
young  belladonna  roots  is  considerable,  btrt  it  is  present  <»ily  to  a 
limited  extent  in  older  and  more  woody  roots,  and,  according  to  W. 
M  e  r  z,  is  almost  entirely  absent  during  summer.  The  following 
analyses  of  air-dry  belladonna  roots  are  due  toE.M.  Holmes : — 


Woody  Boote. 

Soft  Boots. 

Moisture,        •        • 

7*94  per  cent 

10*28  per  cent 

Soluble  aab,    .        • 

•     8-4a    „ 

2-20      „ 

Insoluble  Mb, 

.      4-60      „ 

8-68      „ 

Aloobolic  extract,    . 

.     22-58      „ 

29-87      „ 

Aqueous  extract,     . 

11                                T 

.     16-96      „ 
1   •         «i   1           11 

10-60      „ 
1    11      11    I'll 

Belladonna  leaves  contain  cellulose,  chlorophyll,  alkaloidal  salts, 
fatty  and  resinous  matters,  &c.  Choline  is  present^  and,  according 
to  B  i  1 1  z,  asparagin  sometimes  crystallises  &om  the  extract  after 
long  keeping,  but  the  crystals  observed  by  Attfield  consisted  of 
potassium  nitrate  and  chloride.  By  dialysis,  Attfield  isolated 
potassium  nitrate,  and  square  prisms  of  an  organic  salt  of  magnesium. 
K  u  n  z  found  0*6  per  cent,  of  succinic  acid  in  an  extract  prepared 
from  the  herbaceous  parts  of  belladonna.  Fliickiger  found  the 
ash  of  dry  belladonna  leaves  to  amount  to  1 4*5  per  cent.,  and  to 
consist  chiefly  of  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  the  alkali-metals. 

With  regard  to  the  alkaloids  of  belladonna,  0.  Hesse 
(AnnaleTi,  cclxi  87)  states  that  in  his  experience  the  herb  of 
cultivated  belladonna  contains  atropine  almost  exclusively,  but  that 
it  is  associated  with  other  alkaloids  in  the  leaves  of  wild  plants, 
and  especially  in  the  roots  of  both  kinds.  In  an  old  root,  Hesse 
found  much  hyoscyamine  but  no  atropine.  E.  Schmidt  (PJiarm. 
2kft.,  1889,  page  58S)  found  hyoscyamine  but  no  atropine  in  full 
grown  roots  which  had  been  kept  for  years.  In  roots  of  one  year's 
growth  he  found  both  atropine  and  hyoscyamine,  but  the  latter 
alkaloid  only  in  fresh  old  roots.  The  leaves  of  wild  belladonna 
contained  much  hyoscyamine  and  a  little  atropine,  while  the  ripe 
berries  contained  atropine  only.  E.  Sclimidt  has  found  both 
hyoscyamine  and  hyoscine  in  Scqpolia  atrqpcndes  and  Scopolia 
japoniea^  and  traces  of  an  alkaloid  having  a  mydriatic  action  in 
Solanum  tuberosum,  S,  nigrum  and  Lycium  harbarum,  Mandra- 
gorine,  the  alkaloid  of  Mandragora  ifemalis^  is  mydriatic  and 
possibly  isomeric  with  atropine  (page  243). 

crystalline  lesidue  with  cold  ether,  ehiysfttropic  acid  remained,  while  1  e  n  c  o- 
tropic  acid,  Gi^HeOg,  diasolved.  The  latter  is  a  bitter  sabotance,  crystal- 
lising in  microscopic  prisms  which  melt  at  74°. 

^  Danstan  and  Chaston  found  the  alkaloid  of  SeopUia  cnnMicou  to  consist 
^hyoscyamine  with  a  possible  trace  of  hyofleine* 
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A.  W.  Gerrard  {Tear^Book  Fharm.,  1881,  1882,  1884)  has 
published  a  number  of  valuable  observations  on  belladonna,  in 
which  he  found  the  following  percentages  of  alkaloid  : — 


J.ge  of  Plant. 


Tvroyearg, 
Three  yean, 
Four  yean, 


Wild  Plant. 

OulHvaUd  PlanL 

Root. 

iMivea. 

1 

Root 

Leaves. 

•260 

•481 

•207 

•820 

•881 

•407 

•870 

•451 

-410 

•610 

•818 

•491 

These  and  other  observations  of  Gerrard  show  that  the  leaf  of 
belladonna  is  the  part  of  the  plant  richest  in  alkaloid ;  the  root, 
fruit,  and  stem  coming  next  in  the  order  stated.^  The  results  of  A. 
B.  Lyons  (Mantial  of  Fhwmacetdical  Assaying)  do  not  show 
the  same  distinction,  for  in  twelve  samples  of  (air-dried)  leaves  the 
proportion  of  alkaloids  varied  from  0*41  to  0*69  per  cent,  and  in 
fifteen  samples  of  roots  from  0*47  to  1*35  per  cent  The  extractive 
matter  in  the  leaves  (air-dried,  and  treated  with  66  per  cent 
alcohol)  ranged  from  6*6  to  12*1  per  cent,  and  in  the  roots  from 
22*5  to  31*6  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  about  8  per  cent,  of 
moisture.  Lyons  states  that  the  pressed  leaves  do  not  suffer 
deterioration  when  kept  for  six  years. 

R.  Kordes  found  0*58,  and  von  Gunther  0*83  per  cent, 
of  alkaloid  in  belladonna  leaves,  while  L  e  f  o  r  t  gives  the  average 
yield  from  8  specimens  at  0*436  per  cent 

As  the  general  result  of  published  investigations,  Farr  and 
Wright  state  that  the  proportion  of  alkaloids  in  good  specimens 
of  commercial  belladonna  leaves  ranges  from  0*30  to  0*87  per 
cent,  their  own  experiments  varying  between  0*30  and  0*90,  with 
an  average  of  0*49  per  cent  German  leaves  are  distinctly  poorer 
in  alkaloid  and  extractive  matter  than  those  of  English  growth, 
and  hence  the  B.P,  direction  to  prepare  the  tincture  from  the 
leaves  of  "plants  grown  in  Britain"  should  be  strictly  observed.  As 
one  part  of  belladonna  leaves  produces  20  parts  of  the  B.P, 
tincture,  it  follows  that  the  proportion  of  alkaloid  in  this  prepara- 
tion averages  0*025  per  cent,  which  strength  might  advantageously 
be  adopted  as  a  standard. 

For  the  assay  of  belladonna  root.  Duns  tan  and  Bansom 
(Pharm.  Jour.,   [3],   xiv.    623)    recommend    extraction    in    the 

1  The  influence  of  age  on  the  proportion  and  nature  of  the  alkaloids  of 
belladonna  has  also  been  studied  bySchutte  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xxii.  429). 
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following  manner :  —  20  grammes  of  the  dry  and  finely-powdered 
root   is   extracted  by  hot   percolation  with  a  mixture  of   equal 
volumes  of  chlorofonn  and  absolute  alcohol.^     If  an  extraction- 
apparatus  be  used  about  60  c.c.  of  the  mixture  will  be  required. 
The  solution  is  agitated  with  two  successive  quantities  of  distilled 
T^ater,  using  25  c.c.  each  time.     The  separation  of  the  aqueous 
liquid  from  the  chloroform  occurs  promptly  and  completely  on 
warming  the  liquid  slightly.     The  chloroform  retains  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  colouring-matter,  while  the  alcohol  and  alkaloids  (as 
salts)  pass  into  the  water.^     The  aqueous  layer  is  separated,  and 
agitated  once  with  chloroform  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  colouring- 
matter;  after  which  it  is  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and 
agitated  twice  with  chloroform,  using  25  c.c.  each  time,  to  extract 
the   alkaloid.     The   separated  chloroform   is  agitated  once  with 
water  rendered  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  then  evaporated, 
the  residue  being  dried  at   100°  till  constant  in  weight.      The 
alkaloid  thus  isolated  is  obtained  as  a  perfectly  transparent  fused 
mass.     It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  gives  pre- 
cipitates  with    Threshs,   Mayer's,    and    Sonnenschein's   reagents 
(pages  136, 138).     It  gives  a  faint  white  precipitate  with  mercuric 
chloride,  and  a  copious  white  precipitate  with  gallotannic   acid 
cautiously  added.     This  last  precipitate  is  very  readily  soluble  in 
a  slight  excess  of  the  reagent,  a  distinct  trace,  however,  invariably 
remaining  undissolved  (Farr  and  Wright).* 

Instead  of  weighing  the  isolated  alkaloid  it  may  be  titrated 
with  standard  acid  and  litmus  (or  methyl-orange)  as  recommended 
by  Gerrard  {Tear-Book  Pharm,^  1884,  page  447), 

Dun 8 tan  and  Itansom  {Year-Book  Fharm.,  1885,  page 
391)  recommend  continuous  percolation  with  boiling  absolute 
alcohol  for  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloids  from  belladonna  leaves^ 
and  they  proved  that  the  leaves  thus  treated  yielded  no  further 

^  Chloroform  alone  extracts  the  alkaloids  very  incompletely.  Alcohol 
employed  alone  dissolves  much  extractive  matter  which  impedes  the  subse* 
qnent  extraction  and  purification  of  the  alkaloids.  If  rectified  spirit  instead 
of  absolute  alcohol  be  employed  in  admixture  with  chloroform,  the  water  pre- 
sent causes  swelling  of  the  material,  and  the  progress  of  the  extraction  is 
seriously  impeded.  Dunstan  and  Ransom  proved  that  the  mixture  of  equal 
measures  of  chloroform  and  alcohol  recommended  by  them  completely  extracted 
belladonna  root,  and  that  pure  atropine  was  not  appreciably  aH'ected  by  pro- 
longed boiling  with  the  solvent. 

'  Although  Dunstan  and  Ransom  found  the  whole  of  the  alkaloids  to  pass 
into  the  aqueous  liquid,  A.  6.  Lyons  points  out  that  it  is  desirable,  as  a 
precaution,  to  make  a  small  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water  employed. 

'  The  alkaloids  from  stramonium  behave  similarly,  probably  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  another  (third  ?)  alkaloid. 
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qnantitj  of  alkaloid  when  boiled  with  dilute  bydiocbloric  acid,  oz 
when  mixed  with  lime  and  extracted  with  chloroform.  From  the 
extract  obtained  on  eTaporating  the  alcoholic  liquid,  they  found  it 
impossible  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid,  even  by  many 
successive  treatments  with  water  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
They  therefore  recommend  that  the  alcoholic  liquid  should  be 
diluted  considerably  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  add, 
and  the  liquid  then  shaken  repeatedly  with,  chloroform  to  remove 
the  chlorophyll  and  fat.^  From  the  liquid  thus  purified  the 
alkaloids  can  readily  be  obtained  pure  by  adding  excess  of  ammonia 
and  extracting  with  chlorofcwm. 

A  modification  of  the  foregoing  process  is  recommended  by 
Duns  tan  and  Ban  so  m  for  the  assay  of  the  BoLid  exkvact  of 
beUadonna.  Two  grammes  should  be  warmed  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  until  as  much  as  possible  is  dissolved^  when  the 
liquid  is  filtered  through  cotton  or  ^ass  wool,  and  the  residue  well 
washed  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtrate  ia  repeatedly 
shaken  with  chloroform  to  remove  chlorophyll,  then  ammonia 
added,  and  the  liberated  alkaloids  extiacted  with  chloroform. 

The  tini±ure  of  belladonna  can  also  be  assayed  by  the  foregoing 
process  after  evaporating  off  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol,^  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  fitdd  extract.  It  is,  however,,  in 
many  cases  preferable  to  treat  the  clear  liquid  at  once  with  ammonia 
and  chlorofornL  On  subsequently  treating  the  separated  chloro- 
form with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  colouring-matters  remain  in 

^  J.  Williama  suggests  that  it  would  be  better  to  ompky  ethsE  at  this 
itago  of  the  proceas. 

'  Farr  and  Wright  have  shown  that  the  strength  of  alcohol  used  in  ex- 
hausting the  drug  has  little  efifcct  on  the  proportion  of  alkaloid  in  the  tincture, 
though  it  very  greatly  affects  the  proportion  of  mucilaginous  and  colouring 
matters  extracted,  and  the  former  of  these  impede  the  separation  of  the  diloro- 
fiacmic  and  aquaouft  layers  The  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  evaporating 
the  tincture  to  a  syrup  and  treating  it  with  strong  alcohol,  wliioh  precipitates 
tike  mucilage,  and  the  filtrate  giv«a  on  evaporation  &  liquid  which  can  be 
readily  dealt  with. 

F  a  r  r  and  Wright  find  it  imposaible  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  alkaloidB 
of  belladonna  (and  henbane)  by  repeated  agitation  with  ether  in  presence  of 
ammonia,  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  remaining  unextracted  by  ether, 
but  recoverable  by  sabaeguent  agitation  with  chloroform.  Hence  ether  is  an 
unsuitable  solvent  for  extracting  mydriatic  alkaloids,  and  the  results  of 
Geirard  and  others  who  have  used  it  are  probably  below  the  truth.  In 
fact,  Gerrard  himself  states  that  several  extractions  with  ether  are  neces- 
saiy,  and  that,,  as  a  rule,  he  subsei^uently  renders  the  anmioniacal  solution 
neutral  with  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  evaporates  it  to  a  small  volume,  treats  it 
again  with  ammonia,  and  again  agitatea  with  ether. 
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the  chloroform,  while  the  alkaloids  can  be  vecovercd  in  the  pore 
etarte  bj  rendering  the  acid  liquid  again  alkaline,  and  i^tating^  it 
with  chloroform. 

A.  W.  G-errard  has  employed  snbstantiallj  the  same  process 
as  the  aboYe  for  the  assay  of  the  root  and  leaves  of  ker^eme  {Fharm. 
Jovr.,  [3],  xxL  212;  xxii.  213).  The  substance  is  dried  at  100°, 
powdered,  and  exhausted  with  proof -spirit.  The  spirit  is  distilled 
off,  and  the  semi-fluid  extract  treated  with  water  containing  I  per 
1000  of  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  further  diluted 
to  100  C.C.  The  alkaloids  are  extracted  by  ammonia  and  chloro- 
form in  the  usual  way,  purified  by  solution  in  ether,  and  agitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  again  liberated  by  ammonia,  extracted  by  ether, 
and  determined  in  the  alkaloidal  residue  by  titration  with,  deci- 
normal  hydrochloric  acid.     The  following  results  are  recorded : — 


Variety  of 
H^irtwuifl. 

Part  Used. 

Where  Grown. 

1 

TIeH  of  Alkalofdi 

perlOOa 

HcrnHaV  •       - 
it        *      * 

n           •         • 
n           •         • 

n            •          • 
u            •         • 
f»            •         • 

m            •         • 

Jmniti, 

i»               • 

Boots. 

FintywArlalMf. 

>i 

Second  yeai^  lesf^ 
tf 

Loavwaiidtapai 

MlddleMX. 

Snssex. 

Liocolnthire. 

Lincolnshire. 

Sussex. 

Middlesex. 

Middlesex. 

Buasex. 

Lincolnshire. 

Letcestemhircb 

Surrey. 

MiddleMS. 

Germany. 
France. 
England. 
England. 

1-6Q2 

1-500 

l-72ft 

•690 

392 
■672 
•680 
•666 
•6A 
«89 
^1 

Annnal.     . 
BiezmiAl,   . 

n 

'  Kntire  herb. 
First  year's  leaves. 

(old> 
SeooDd  year's  tops  (old> 

•296 
•896 
•890 
•461 

GhrtanFa  ezperxments  appear  to  show  that  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  alkaloidal  Talue  of  the  leayes  oceors  with  age.  He 
considers  that  bright-coloured,  well-preserved  henbane,  whether 
annual  or  biennial,  can  be  relied  on  to  yield  good  preparations, 
while  old  and  dark-coloured  leaves,  containing  stalks  and  fi-uit, 
should  be  avoided.  He  regards  the  first  year's  root  of  biennial 
Hyo8cyamu8  niger  as  much  richer  in  alkaloids  than  the  herbaceous 
portions  of  the  plant,  but  both  as  much  poorer  than  the  respective 
parts  of  belladonna.^  Hyosq/amtis  dUnis  is  much  used  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  but  no  greater  strength  is  attributed  to  it. 

^  Theae  conclusions  are  entirely  in  opposition,  to  the  experience  of  E. 
Thorey  (DragendorfTs  Quelqucs  Drogues  Actives),  who  found  henbane  to 
contain  alkaloid  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  leaves,  next  in  the  fruit,  then  in 
tk»  root8>  and  lastly  in  tlie  atalk.  The  snbBtance  was  fiist  CEshausted  witli 
petrol«am  spirit  to  free  it  from  fat,  than  dried,  finely  powdered,  and  flT^mrtr^^ 
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F.  Ransom  found  0*58  per  1000  of  pure  alkaloid  in  the- 
seeds  of  biennial  henbane  grown  at  Hitchin.  Henbane  seed  is 
used  in  Germany  for  the  preparation  of  the  alkaloid. 

F  a  r  r  and  "Wright  (Phann.  Jour,^  [3],  xxii.  255)  have  proved 
that  practically  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  of  henbane  is  eontaine-d 
in  the  tincture.    From  100  c.c.  of  tincture  (corresponding  to  12 '5 
grammes  of  the  substance),  prepared  from  different  parts  of  tha^ 
plant,  they  obtained  the  following  weights  of  alkaloid  : — 


From  100  c.c.  of 
Tinctare. 

From  100  parte  of 
Substance. 

Dried  leaves,  average,        .     0*0108  grammes. 

0*0824  per  cent 

Recently  dried  freah  leaves,    0-013         „ 

0104        „ 

Seeds,        ....     0-016         „ 

0120        „ 

Root-bark,         .        .        .     0*020         „ 

0*160        „    . 

From  etramonium  seeds,  J.  D.  A.  H  a  r  t  z  (Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],. 
XV.  203)  obtained  0*167  per  cent,  of  alkaloid,  by  extracting  the 
fat  from  the  dried  substance  by  petroleum  spirit,  then  removing 
the  alkaloid  with  proof-spirit,  and  proceeding  in  the  usual  way. 
Fair  and  "Wright  found  from  0'16  to  0*24  percent,  of  alkaloid 
in  stramonium  seeds.  £.  Schmidt  found,  in  four  samples  of 
stramonium  seed  from. different  sources,  0*25,  0*37,  0*05,  and  0*20 
per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids.  From  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  these  con- 
sisted of  pure  atropine  melting  at  115°  C.  The  remainder,  which 
was  much  more  difficult  to  crystallise,  consisted  of  hyoscyamine,  and 
probably  other  bases  and  their  decomposition-products.  But  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  alkaloids  are  probably  very  variable,  as 

with  faintly  acidified  rectified  spirit  at  a  temperature  of  80*-40'  C.  The 
alcohol  was  distilled  off,  and  the  residual  liquid  filtered.  The  filtrate  was 
purified  by  agitation  with  chloroform  or  petroleum  spirit,  then  rendered 
alkaline  with  potash  or  ammonia,  and  the  alkaloid  extracted  by  agitation  with 
chloroform.  The  following  figures,  by  Thorey,  represent  the  percentage  pro- 
portions of  alkaloids  obtained  from  the  dried  materials : — 


Part  of 
Plant. 

Plant  destitute  of  Flowers. 

1 
1                      11    ■■■                                                      ' 

Plant  In  Flower. 

Plant  in  Fniit 

Hyoec.  albus. 

Hyosc.  niger. 

1 

Hyosc.  albua 

Hyosc.  niger. 

Hyosc  albus. 

Hyosc.  niger. 

1868 

1860. 

1868. 

1869.  ' 

1868.     1860. 

1 

1868. 

1869. 

1868. 

1869. 

1 

1868.      I860. 

Seeds, 
Leaves,  . 
Stalk,     . 
Boot,      . 

•  •• 

0-588 
0-012 
0-128 

•  •• 

0-409 
0176 

•  •• 

0164 
0-070 
0-027 

0192 
0-017  1 
0-080 

••• 

0-859 
0-086 
0-146 

0-829 
O-OiS 
0-262 

•  •• 

0147 
0-082 
0-127 

••• 

0-206 
0<)80 
0-188 

0162 

'  0-211 

0<J27 

0-106 

1 

0172 
0158 
0*029 
0-086 

0*076 
0-065 
0*009 
0-028 

0-118 
0-110 
0-010 
0-066 

1 
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Ladenburg  found  hyoscyamine  to  preponderate,  and  Schiitte 
found  that  both  fresh  and  old  stramonium  seeds  yielded  chiefly 
hyoscyamine,  with  small  quantities  of  ready-formed  atropine  and 
scopolamine.  A.  B.  Lyons  (Manuai  of  Pharmaceutical  Assay- 
ing) found  in  five  specimens  of  stramonium  seed  proportions  of 
alkaloid  (titrated  by  Mayer's  solution)  ranging  from  0*45  to  0*65 
per  cent.,  the  extractive  matter  yielded  to  strong  alcohol  by  the 
same  samples  varying  from  3*3  to  7*5  per  cent.  In  eight  samples 
of  stramonium  leaves,  Lyons  found  from  0'40  to  0*52  per  cent,  of 
alkaloid  (titrated),  and  from  19'6  to  25*3  per  cent,  of  extractive 
matter  yielded  to  spirit  of  66  per  cent.  Farr  and  Wright  ex- 
tracted from  0'12  to  0*22  per  cent  of  alkaloid  from  stramonium 
leaves. 

R  K  o  r  d  e  8  ("  Inaugural  Dissertation,"  Dorpat,  1888)  found  the 
following  percentages  of  alkaloid  in  the  sources  stated  : — 

Leaves.  Root». 

Belladonna,      •        •        .        .    0*64  per  cent  0'74  per  cent 

Hyoscyamus,    •        •        •        •     0*15      „  0*13      „ 

Stramonium,    ....    0*20      ,,  0*15      „ 

K.  Kordes  has  also  published  the  results  of  analyses  of  a  large 
number  of  extracts  of  belladonna,  henbane  and  stramonium.^  His 
figures  show  the  yield  of  extract,  the  percentage  of  water  and 
alkaloid  in  the  preparation,  and  the  proportion  of  toted  alkaloid 
obtained  in  the  extract 

D  u  n  s  t  a  n  and  Ransom  (Phami,  Jour,,  [3],  xvi.  777)  found 
the  alkaloids  in  nine  commercial  specimens  of  solid  extract  of  bella- 
donna root  to  vary  from  1*65  to  4'45  per  cent,  the  water  ranging 
irom  16'0  to  21*6  per  cent  They  state  that  the  extract  contains, 
besides  atropine  and  hyoscyamine  (and  possible  traces  of  another 
alkaloid),  the  fluorescent  substance  called  chrysatropic  acid  (page 
262)  and  "  much  dextrose."  This  observation  is  of  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  the  assumption  of  Schweissinger  {Pharm.  Zeit,,  1886, 
page  101),  that  a  genuine  extract  of  belladonna  leaves  contains  no 
substance  capable  of  reducing  Fehliug's  solution  at  a  temperature  of 
60''-70''  C,  any  reddish  turbidity  or  precipitate  being  probably 
due  to  sophistication  with  dextrin  or  the  extract  of  dulcamara 
or  taraxacum.  Analyses  of  various  extracts  of  belladonna  have 
been  published  by  J.  C.  Umney  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xxii.  364). 

L.  van  Itallie  recommends  that  the  extracts  of  belladonna 
and  henbane  should  be  assayed  by  treating  5  grammes  of  the  sample 
with  10  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1 :20),  diluting  with  water  to 
50  C.C.,  and  macerating  for  some  hours.    Twenty-five  c.c.  of  a  10  per 

^  Also  analyses  of  extracts  of  conium,  cheledonium,  aconite,  nnx  vomica  and 
physostigma. 
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oent.  solution  ol  lead  acetate  is  then  added,  and  after  allowing  the 
predpitate  to  settle  the  liquid  is  passed  through  a  dry  filter.  From 
50  C.C.  of  tlie  filtrate  the  excess  of  lead  is  precipitated  hj  10  cc  of 
dilate  solphurie  acid  (1:10),  and  the  liquid  again  filtered  From 
50  Cjt,  of  thifi  seoond  filtrate  the  alkaloids  are  then  liberated  by 
ammonia,  extracted  by  three  agitations  with  chloroform,  the  solvent 
eyaporated,  and  the  residual  alkaloids  dissolyed  in  spirit  and  titrated 
with  oantinoimal  acid. 


COCA  ALEALOmS.' 

The  Jflaves  of  Erythnacylon  coca  and  allied  speoiei '  eooitain  a 
number  of  closely-allied  alkaloids,  all  of  which  appear  to  be 
derivatiTee  of  ecgonine,  CgH^gNO^  a  baae  whidi  £inhorn 
and  Hesse  regard  as  a  derivative  of  tetrahydro pyridine 
(pages  106, 164),  and  to  which,  they  assign  a  constitution  expressed 
by  the  following  formula : — 

^„   r  CH2.CH[CH(0H)CH2.C0.0H]  )  i^ntr 
^^|CH:CH  -"IN.CHj 

Acoording  to  this  formula,  ecgonine  is  methy  Itetrahy  dro- 
pyridyl-)8-hydroxy propionic  acid.  When  liieatod 
with  baryta,  it  splits  into  carbon  dioxide  and  iaotropina,  and 
hence  may  be  regarded  as  isotropyl-carbozylic  acid. 

Me,C,HyN.CH(OH).CH,.COOH  -  CO, + Me.C,H7N.CH(0H).CH^  H 
SogoniBe.  l8otro|Aiie. 

The  jelation  between  eqgonine  and  iiotropine  (and  tbeiefote 
between  cocaine  and  atropine)  is  equally  evident  from  a  oompaoaoQ 
of  the  formula  of  their  respective  anhydrides : — 

„^Tg.  r.CH.(CH:CH.C00H).CH2.1      ^  ^  f.CH.(CH:CH-).CH-.\ 

ABtaydRKecgonlm.  Trupldlne. 

The  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl-group  of  ecgonine  can  be  substi- 
tuted by  acetyl,  benzoyl,  cinnamyl,  and  other  acid-radicals.  Thus : — 

Beneoyl-ecgonine,     Me.C5H7N.CH(O.C.H50).CH2.COOH 
Cinnamyl-ec^onine,  Me.C6HyN.CH(O.CsH70).CHg,COOH 

^  'Hiecathoris  indebted  to  Dr  B.  H.  Paul  and  Mr  A.  J.  Oownleyfor 
peraaal  and  oorrection  of  this  soctioo. 

'  Upwards  of  eighty  species  of  the  gexuiB  EryUvrooByUm  are  found  in  Bradl 
{Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xvii  607);  btitmost  of  these  species,  other  than  JS,  coca, 
yield  Tery  little  cocaine  {Pfiann.  Jour,,  [8],  xix.  70). 
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By  heating  those  componnda  with  alkyl  iodides,  the  correspond- 
ing e  s  t  e  r  a  may  be  obtained : — 

Methyl  benzoyl-ecgonme  (cocaine),  MeCaHyK.CHCO.CVHjO).  CHa.  CO.  OCH, 
Ethyl benzoyl-ecgoiiine  (homococaine),  MeC5H7N.CH(0.CVH50).CH5.00.OC,H8 
Methyl  4siiiiiimyl-ecgoniiM,   .        .       MeOoH7N.CH(0.€,H^).OH3.CO.OCUs 

Methyl  benzoyl-ecgonine  or  cocaine  is  the  most  important 
and  characteristic  of  the  bases  of  coca.  Methyl  cinnamyl-ecgonine 
occurs  occasionally,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  broad-leaved  South 
American  coca,  and  regularly,  and  sometimes  in  considerable 
quantity,  in  Truxillo  coca. 

When  dibasic  adds  react  on  ecgonine,  bodies  of  more  complex 
constitution  result.  One  of  these  (the  methyl-ester  of  a  substance 
polymeric  with  cinnamic  acid,  called  by  Hesse  cocaic  acid, 
C^gHigO^,  and  hy  liebennann  y-isatropic  or  tiuzillic 
acid),  is  the  cocamine,  OggH^^NjOg,  of  Hesse,  and  the 
isatropy  1-cocaine  or  o-truxilline  of  Liebermann. 
The  next  higher  homologue  of  cocayl-ecgonine  methyl-ester  also 
appears  to  exist  in  coca,  as  also  the  corresponding  derivatives  of 
ieo-cocaic  (/3-traxiIlic)  and  homo-isococaic  acids. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bases  hitherto  detected  in  coca 
leaves.  The  amorphous  base  to  which  Hesse  gaye  the  name  of 
coca i dine  has  been  proved  to  be  a  mixture ;(aDd  the  Yolatile 
base  called  hygrineby  Lessen  has  not  since  been  obtainecQ      7 

O^H^Oa,   Auhydro-Mgooine,    q^„K  |  CO  }  !  ^^^  UtC^^.Qa:CE.C001i 

tOH 
C^^O,.  Eegmim,     .       .    C^«N  j  co.OH 

fO.CyHjO 

CifHj^O^,  Benzoyl-eqgonineb      CeH^sN-l  qq  q^ 

C0HSKO4,  BrnMOfl-ecgmioB 

metbyl-«8ter 
(cucainej, 

0iaH,iN04,  Cinnamyl-ecgoniiia,    ^^u^|oO.OH 

Oj^JSOi,  Cinnamyl-ecgonine  j  ^(^'^9^7^ 

methyl-ester,        {  C,H»N  |  cq.oCH, 

C«H«NA,<5ocayl    ■  e^onmex  c^H^^NCCO.OCH.lO  )  ^  „  ^ 
methyl-estor         U  h  ^(CO.OCHs)©  1  ^^"^» 

C^HboNjOs,  Homooocamine, 


j-^9tti3«  I  CO.OCH, 


O.C9H7O 


}§S'5(S:S)2 1  C"H,^c«.'«o. 


Ci^„NO^  Benzoyl-psendo-      IcHmNO(C,H,0) 
tropine,  J 

Ifiomerides  of  cocamine  and  homooocamine  probably  exist  in 
eoca,  as  Hesse  has  isolated  from  the  products  of  hydrolysis  iBO- 
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cocaio  and  homo-isococaic  acids.  Similarly,  Lieber- 
mann  has  isolated  two  isomers  of  cinnamic  acid,  isocinnamic 
and  allocinnamic  acids,  from  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  coca  bases. 

With  the  exception  of  ecgonine  and  anhydro-ecgonine,  all  the 
bodies  in  the  foregoing  list  are  saponifiable,  splitting  up  when 
heated  to  80°-100°  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  when  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potash,  according  to  the  following  equations : — 

Cocaine.  BeDsoyl-ecgonine.     Methyl 

1 .  <(  alcohoL 

Benzoyl-ecgonlne.  Ei^oniDe.  Benzoio  «oid. 

(a.  Ci»Hj,NO«  +  HjO  =  Ci8HaNO,+CH,0 

1      Cinnainyl-ecgonine  Cinnamyl-  Methyl 

<  metbyl'ester.  ecgonine.  alcohoL 

lb.  CigHjiNO,  +  H20  =  CgH,5NO,  +C»H80, 

Cinnamyl-ecgonlne.  Ecgonine.        Cinnamic  acid. 

a.  C,8H^j08+3HjO  =  CgH,gNO,  +C„H„N0,+2Cn,0 

Cocamine(trazilline).  EcgoninA.  Bcgonyl-cocalc       Methyl 

acid.  « alcohoL 

6.  C^HjgNOg  +  H,0  =  C9Hi,N03  +€^,11^0^ 

E<^onyl-cocalo  add.  Ecgonine.  Cocaic  acid 

(a-truxillic  acidX 

4.         CiyH^oOj      +  H20  =  Ci8Hi5NO-hC7H,Oj 

Benzoyl-iweudotroplne.  PBeudotropine.    Benioic  add. 

Erom  these  equations  it  is  evident  that  the  simpler  bases  of 
coca  are  decomposition-products  of  the  natural  alkaloids  cocaine, 
cocamine^  homococamine,  and  cinnamyl -ecgonine  methyl -eater 
(cinnamyl-cocaine),  all  of  which  readily  undergo  hydrolysis  with  for- 
mation of  ecgonine,  methyl  alcohol,  and  an  aromatic 
acid.  Benzoyl-pseudotropine  differs  from  the  other  bases  of  coca 
by  yielding  no  methyl  alcohol  on  hydrolysis. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mixed  alkaloids  of  coca  will  consist  of 
the  various  natural  bases  in  indefinite  proportion,  contaminated  by 
the  products  of  their  decomposition.  Hence  the  separation  of 
pure  cocaine  from  the  co-existing  bases  is  very  troublesome.  The 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  Liebermann  and  Giesel 
(Ber,y  xxi.  3196)  in  an  interesting»and  ingenious  manner,  which 
allows  of  the  utilisation  of  the  valueless  and  troublesome  amorphous 
bye-products,  which  are  to  be  had  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
process  consists  in  boiling  the  mixed  bases  with  hydix>chloric  acid, 
whereby  they  all  suffer  hydrolysis,  with  formation  of  ecgonine; 
and  this  base  forms  the  starting-point  for  the  subsequent  synthesis 
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of  cocaine  by  Einhorn's  method  (J5er.,  xxi.  3335).  Thus  by 
passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  ecgonine  hydro- 
chloride in  methyl  alcohol  until  the  solution  has  become  cold,  and 
then  boiling  the  liquid  for  an  hour  under  an  inverted  condenser, 
the  hydrochloride  of  ecgonine  methyl-ester  is  formed,  which  on 
concentrating  the  alcoholic  solution  crystallises  in  prisms,  melting 
with  decomposition  at  212°.  Cocaine  is  formed  when  this  com- 
pound is  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  an  equal  weight  of  benzoyl 
chloride  until  the  mixture  becomes  homogeneous  and  the  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  ceasea  The  hot  melted  mass  is  poured  into 
water,  separated  from  the  precipitated  benzoic  acid,  and  the  cocaine 
precipitated  by  ammonia  or  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  recrystal- 
lised  from  alcohol  An  alternative  method  is  to  convert  the 
ecgonine  into  the  benzoyl-derivative,  and  treat  a  solution  of  the 
latter  body  in  methyl  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The 
artificial  cocaine  prepared  by  either  of  these  methods  possesses  all 
the  characters  of  the  natural  alkaloid. 

Cocaine.    Benzoyl  methyl-ecgonine.    Methyl  benzoyl-ecgonine. 
C,H„NO, ;  or  C,H^CH,)KCH  {  g^^caOCH, 

Cocaine  is  the  characteristic  alkaloid  of  coca  leaves,  and  has 
recently  acquired  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  alkaloids  of  medicinal 
value.  It  may  be  extracted  from  the  plant  by  the  usual  processes, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  treatment  with  acids  and  alkalies,  as 
it  undergoes  hydrolysis  with  great  facility  with  formation  of  objec- 
tionable decomposition-products. 

The  synthesis  of  cocaine  was  efifected  by  Merck  by  treating 
together  ecgonine,  benzoic  anhydride  and  methyl  iodide  to  100''  for 
ten  hours  in  a  sealed  tube.  The  industrial  reproduction  of  cocaine 
from  ecgonine  has  been  eifected  and  patented  by  Liebermann 
(page  272). 

Cocaine  crystallises  from  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  in  colourless 
monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  OT^'-QS"  C,  and  subliming  with 
partial  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Cocaine  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,^  but  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol^  ether,  chloroform,^  benzene,  petroleum  spirit,  carbon 

^  The  solability  of  cocaine  in  cold  water  is  probably  near  to  1  in  1800  (B.  H. 
Paul),  but  is  commonly  greatly  over-estimated,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
cocaine  is  decomposed  by  hot  water  with  formation  of  soluble  products. 

'  The  solubility  of  cocaine  in  chloroform  enabled  B.  H.  P  a  u  1  to  separate  it 
from  morphine,  and  prove  a  product  introduced  under  the  name  of  h  o  p  e  i  n  e, 
and  said  to  be  a  natural  narcotic  alkaloid  from  American  hops,  to  be,  in  fact,  an 
artiiicial  mixture  of  cocaine  and  morphine  {Pharm,  Jour.^  [3],  xvi.  877). 
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dxsulphide  and  volatile  and  fixed  oils.  Tfc  is  readily  removed  horn 
its  solutions  by  adding  ammonia  and  agitating  with  ether  or  other 
immiscible  solvent. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  cocaine  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  ta 
litmus  and  methyl-orange,  but  does  not  affect  phcmoiphthaleia. 
The  £ree  base  may  be  titrated  with  the  aid  of  either  of  the  formes 
indicators.  An  aqueous  solution  c^  cocaine,  if  not  very  carefully 
prepared  and  secluded  from  air,  or  preserved  by  an  antiseptky 
rapidly  decomposes  with  formation  of  vegetahle  growths. 

Cocaine,  produces  on  the  tongue  a  sudden  and  chaiacterifltie 
cessation  of  feeling,  which  lasts  only  a  few  minutes.  One  drop  of 
a  4  per  cent,  solution  (of  the  hydrochloride),  if  placed  on  the 
tongue,  soon  produces  a  decided  numbness,  the  effect,  being 
evanescent  unless  the  application  be  repeated.  Cocaine  also  pro>- 
duces  an  intense  local  anesthetic  and  blanching  efifect  on  the 
mucous  membrane.  A  single  drop  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  saffioes 
to  blanch  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eycL  Anaosthesia  of  tha  eye,  oil 
much  value  in  ophthalmic  operations,  can  be  produced  by  a  some- 
what larger  dose.  Dilation  of  the  pupil  ia  generally  produced  by 
cocaine,  whether  applied  locally  to  the  eye  or  otherwise  introduced 
into  the  system  ;  but  the  mydriasis  produced  by  cocaine  is  not  so 
invariable  and  is  far  less  intense  than  that  characteristic  of  atropine 
and  its  isomers. 

In  large  doses,  cocaine  has  marked  poisonous  properties.  The 
fatal  dose  for  dogs  is  from  2  to  5  grains.  The  hypodermic  ixyec- 
tion  of  -^  grain  has  caused  dangerous  symptoms  in  a  girl  twelve 
years  of  age  (see  Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xvi.  721).^ 

Cocaine  is  IsBvo-rotatoiy,  the  specific  rotation  in  chloroform  solu- 
tion being  about  — 15'*8  for  the  sodium  ray;  while  the  rotation 
of  the  hydrochloride  in  dilute  alcohol  is  —  52**'2. 

Ebagtions  op  Cooainb. 

Cocaine  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  caustic  alkalies, 
alkaline  carbonates  and  ammonia.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  excess 
of  ammonia,  which  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  precipitant.*  Precipitated 
cocaine  is  amorphous  when  thrown  down  from  strong  solutions,  but 
rapidly  becomes  crystalline. 

^  For  various  alarming  symptoms  produced  by  cocaine  in  dental  practice, 
see  remarks  by  Stockman  {Phaarm.  Jour,,  [8],  zviii.  791).  A  resum^  of 
the  pharmacology  of  cocaine  and  its  allies  appeared  in  the  PhaarmaceuiiccLl 
JourruUf  [31,  xzi.  161. 

^  If  a  solution  of  cocaine  salt  be  precipitated  with  caastic  soda  or  sodium 
carbonatQ,.  the  filtrate  will  be  found  to  contain  a  distinct  trace  of  benzoic  add 
resulting  from  decomposition  of  the  alkaloid  ;  but  this  is  not  tha  case  if 
ammonia  be  substituted  (&  H.  Paul). 
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Mayer's  solution  precipitates  cocaine  from  eztpemely  dilute  solu- 
tions, and  A.  £.  Lyons  has  attempted  to  employ  the  reaction 
for  the  determination  of  cocaine,  but  with  results  which  are 
wanting  in  exactnes& 

Iodised  iodide  of  potassium  gives  a  rose-coloured  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  in  7,500  of 
water;  in  stronger  solutions  the  precipitate  appears  brown,  and 
under  the  microscope  assumes  tiie  form  of  black  globules. 

Tannin  produces  a  distinct  cloud  in  neutral  solutions  of  cocaine 
containing  1  :  25,000,  and  a  distinct  precipitate  with  twice  that 
proportion.  Picric  acid  produces  in  strong  solutions  a  yellow 
precipitate,  rapidly  becoming  crystalline,  and  appearing  under  the 
microscope  in  sheaf-like  forms.  Phosphomolybdic  acid  produces 
a  faint  turbidity  in  solutions  of  1 :  50,000,  and  a  distinct  pre- 
cipitate with  1 :  12,500.  Phosphotungstic  acid  gives  a  gelatinous 
white  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Platinic  chloride  produces  at  once,  in  solutions  of  cocaine  hydro- 
chloride containing  1 :  400,  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of 
plumose  needles,  mostly  of  stellate  pattern.  In  solutions  of  1  :  600 
most  of  ihe  crystals  resemble  carpet-tacks,  consiBting  of  short, 
well-formed  prisms,  with  a  single  branch  from  the  centre,  joined 
at  an  oblique  angle  and  tapering  to  a  point  The  characters  of  the 
chloroplatinate    distinguish    cocaine    from   the    amorphous    base 

associated  with  it  in  coca-leaves,  the  platinum  salt  of  which  is 
far  less  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  rosette-like  forms, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  feathery  appearance  of  the  cocaine 
salt 

Cocaine  aurochloride  is  precipitated  on  adding  auric  chloride  to  a 
solution  of  cocaine  hydrochloride.  In  solutions  containing  1  :  3000 
an  immediate  precipitate  is  produced,  which  appears  under  the 
microscope  in  forms  resembling  fern-fronds,  generally  with  a  stellate 
arrangement  In  solutions  of  1 :  12,000  similar  crystals  form  after 
a  short  time.  "  Coca'idine  "  aurochloride  forms  minute  prismatic 
crystals,  having  a  microscopic  appearance  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  cocaine  salt  (A.  B.  L  y  o  n  s,  Amer,  Jour.  Pkamu,  Ivii  No.  10). 

According  to  Lerch  and  8 charges,  if  a  drop  of  ferric 
chloride  be  added  to  a  solution  of  cocaine  and  the  liquid  boiled,  an 
intense  red  colour  will  be  developed  "  owing  to  the  formation  of 
benzoic  acid.'*     Benzoyl-ecgonine  also  gives  the  reaction. 

Potassium  bichromate  does  not  precipitate  cocaine  except  from 
neutral  solutions,  xmless  they  are  very  concentrated  (1:25);  but 
Metzer  states  that  from  a  solution  containing  hydrochloric  acid, 
chromic  acid  precipitates  the  chromate,  Ci^HjiNO^HjCrO^,  in 
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silky,  lustrous  plates  (oompare  page  287).  If  0  *05  gramm e  of  cocaine 
hydrochloride  be  dissolved  in  5  cc.  of  water,  and  five  drops  of  a  5  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid  added,  each  drop  produces  a 
distinct  precipitate,  which  immediately  redissolves ;  but  if  1  c.c.  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  be  now  added,  a  heavy  yellow  precipitate 
of  cocaine  chromate  is  produced.  If  cocamine  be  present,  reduc- 
tion of  the  chromic  acid  will  ensue.  Ecgonine,  sparteine,  atropine, 
caffeine,  pilocarpine,  codeine  and  morphine  do  not  form  yellow 
precipitates  with  chromic  acid  or  potassium  chromate.  Quinine, 
quinidine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  hydroquinine,  apomorphine, 
brucine,  strychnine  and  veratrine  form  precipitates  with  5  per 
cent  chromic  acid  if  the  solutions  are  neutral ;  but,  according  to 
K.  Metzer  (Pharm.  Zeit.,  xxxiv.  697),  cocaine  is  singular  in 
being  precipitated  only  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

F.  Griesel  (Pharm.  Zeit,  1886,  page  132)  has  observed  that 
cocaine  permanganate  is  very  stable  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding salts  of  the  majority  of  alkaloids.  Hence,  if  1  centi- 
gramme of  cocaine  hydrochloride  be  dissolved  in  one  or  two  drops 
of  water,  and  about  1  c.c.  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  be  added,  a  purple-violet  crystalline  precipitate  of 
cocaine  permanganate  is  produced,  the  supernatant  liquid 
acquiring  a  purple-violet  tint  A.  B.  Lyons  recommends  that  a 
strong  solution  of  the  cocaine  salt  should  be  used,  and  the  per- 
manganate employed  in  decinormal  solution  (3*162  grammes  per 
litre).  The  precipitate  is  unstable,  and  decomposes  in  a  few  hours 
even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  leaving  a  brown  hydrated  man- 
ganese dioxide.  If  the  liquid  containing  the  precipitate  be  heated 
to  boiling  decomposition  occurs  at  once,  but  without  the  production 
of  any  peculiar  odour.  But  if  examined  under  the  microscope 
when  first  thrown  down,  the  precipitate  is  found  to  consist,  wholly 
or  in  part,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  cocaine  solution,  of 
translucent,  violet-red,  rhombic  (nearly  rectangular)  plates  of  great 
beauty,  often  grouped  together  to  form  rosettes.  A  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  cocaine  gives  a  copious  precipitate  at  once,  and  a  2  per 
cent  solution  after  a  short  time ;  but  with  a  1  per  cent  solution 
the  crystals  only  form  as  evaporation  takes  place. 

The  behaviour  with  potassium  permanganate  serves  to  detect 
an  admixture  of  methyl  cinnamyl-ecgonine  and  certain  other  im- 
purities in  cocaine  hydrochloride.  The  presence  of  these  causes  an 
immediate  reduction  of  the  permanganate  in  the  cold.  The  first 
drop  or  two  of  the  reagent  pitniuces  a  brown  discoloration,  while 
the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  a  further  addition  is  more  or  less 
brown,  instead  of  a  distinct  violet-purple  or  red.  If  a  limited 
quantity  of  the  reagent  be  employed,  and  the  liquid  heated  to 
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l3oiling,  in  presence  of  impurities  a  distinct  odour  will  be  developed 
in  some  cases  resembling  that  of  bitter-almond  oil,  and  in  others 
like  that  of  crude  cocaine  (A.  B.  Lyons,  Amer.  Joum,  Pharm.^ 
1 886,  page  240).  The  behaviour  of  other  alkaloids  with  potassium 
permanganate  is  described  on  page  144. 

According  to  F.  da  Silva  {Corrvpt,  Bend.,  c:d.  348;  PJiarm. 
Jour.^  [3],  xxi.  162),  when  treated  by  Vitali's  test  for  atropine 
(page  257),  even  a  minute  quantity  of  cocaine  (0*0005  gramme) 
deveiopes  a  distinct  and  peculiar  odour,  recalling  that  of  pepper- 
mint or  citronella.  Ko  other  alkaloid  extracted  by  benzene  from 
an  ammoniacal  solution  behaves  at  all  similarly,  though  atropine, 
hyoscyamine,  strychnine,  codeine  and  eserine  give  colour-reactions, 
and  tlie  last-named  alkaloid  deveiopes  a  disagreeable  smell  resem- 
bling phenyl-carbamine  (page  46).  Delphinine,  brucine,  and  vera- 
tiine  develop  slight  odours  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  that 
produced  by  cocaine.  A.  C.  Stark  {Pharm,  Jour.^  [3],  xxi.  848) 
has  confirmed  Da  Silva's  statements,  but  considers  the  odour  scarcely 
distinctive  enough  to  render  the  test  completely  reliable. 

Salts  op  Cocainb. 

Cocaine  Hydrochloride.  Hydrochlorate  of  Cocaine.  Ci7H2iKO^,HCL 
This  salt,  which  is  readily  prepared  by  neutralising  cocaine  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  ciystallises  from  alcohol  in  short  prisms  melting 
at  1 81°*5.  The  crystals  from  the  aqueous  solution  contain,  according 
to  A.  B.  Lyons,  9*6  per  cent,  of  water,  while  those  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  are  anhydrous.  The  salt  is  not  hygroscopic,  but 
is  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  forming  a  thick 
ayrupy  liquid.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  spirit,  but  with  less  facility 
in  absolute  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  amylic  alcohol;  and  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  ether,  petroleum  spirit,  and  ^x&^  and  volatile 
oils.  Ether  precipitates  cocaine  hydrochloride  from  its  solutions 
in  absolute  alcohol^  and  chloroform. 

Cocaine  Hydrobromide,  BHBr,2H20,  crystallises  readily  from 
its  aqueous  solution  in  transparent  prisms,  stable  in  the  air. 

Cocaine  Acetate  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  it  in  a  crystalline  condition,  as  acetic  acid  is  given  off  during 
the  evaporation  of  its  solution. 

Cocaiite  Oleate  readily  crystallises,  and  la  soluble  in  oleic  acid 
and  fixed  oils. 

Cocaine  gives  crystalline  salts  with  sulphuric,  boric  and  oxalic 
acids.     The  citrate  is  hygroscopic,  and  crystallises  with  difficulty. 

*  Stockman  {Pharm.  Jour,t  [8],  xvii.  862)  gives  the  solubility  of  pure 
cocaine  hydrochloride  in  chloroform,  absolute  alcohol,  and  amylic  alcohol  as 
1  in  48,  1  in  34,  and  1  in  70  respectively ;  but  B.  H.  Paul  does  not  find  such 
large  proportions  of  solvent  necessary. 
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OoecuneBeneoatey  GiyH^iI^O^^CyH^Os,  may  be  prepared  by  mixiiig 
molecular  proportions  of  cocaine  and  benzoic  acid.  It  ia  a  veiy 
soluble  salt,  obtainable  with  difficulty  in  acicular  crystals,  the 
solution  usually  drying  up  to  a  gummy  mass,  which  gradually 
acquires  a  crystalline  structure.  A  sample  of  commercial  cocaine 
benzoate  of  French  origin  was  found  by  B.  H.  Paul  to  give  no 
precipitate  of  cocaine  with  ammonia,  and  no  benzoic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  consisted  of  b  e  n  z  o  y  1-e  c  g  o  n  i  n  e  {Phwrm, 
Jour.j  [3],  xvi.  817).  According  to  A-  Bignon  {Fharm.  Jovr.j 
[3],  xvL  7  21),  the  ansosthesia  produced  by  a  5  per  cent,  solutioti 
of  cocaine  benzoate  lasts  during  four  consecutive  houre^  and  is  not 
preceded  by  the  sensation  of  pain  .produced  by  the  hydrochloride. 

Ekaminatioit  of  Commercial  Cogaike  Ajn>  itb  Salts. 

The  absolute  punty  of  cocaine  and  icocaine  salts  intended  for 
medicinal  use  is  essential,  as  various  undesirable  and  even 
dangerous  eymptoms  ace  produced  by  certain  impurities  lisLble  to 
be  present^ 

Crtide  Cocaine  has  for  some  time  be^i  manufactured  in  South 
America  for  export  to  European  markets  in  place  of  coca  lewes, 
which  have  been  found  liable  to  daterioration  in  transit  £.  H. 
Paul  (PharnL  Jowr,^  [3],  xviiL  782)  describes  it  as  a  white  or 
yellowish  pulverulent  substance  compressed  into  thin  cakes.  It 
contains  not  only  earthy  substances,  sodium  carbonate  and  liine 
salts,  but  also  a  waxy  substsmce  and  traces  of  petroleum.  Its 
manufacture  has  probably  been  effected  by  extracting  the  cooa 
leaves  with  petroleum  spirit^  washing  out  the  alkaloid  with  an 
acid,  and  then  precipitating  it  with  lime  or  sodium  carbonate.  It 
is  represented  as  containing  from  80  to  upwards  of  90  per  oent.  of 
alkaloid,  but  the  proportion  of  crystaliisable  cocaine  present  varies 
considerably,  in  one  instance  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  total 
alkaloid  present  (85  per  cent.).  The  lemaining  portion  was  pus- 
cipitated  on  adding,  ammonia  to  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  in 
oily  globules,  which  after  a  time  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid  as  a  viscid  semi4ransparent  layer,  which  ultimately  became 
more  or  less  crystalline.     In  all  cases  the  liquid  remained  quite 

^  The  characters  and  tests  for  cocaine  hydrochloride  giinen  in  the  BriiiUh 
l^rmaogpcBM  of  1685  are  inadequate,  and  in  8eT<eral  respeeta  grcnly  in- 
accurate. In  the  first  issue,  it  was  incorrectly  described  as  readily  aaluble  in 
ethei,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  practically,  if  not  Abaolutely,  insoluble.  This 
mistake  is  corrected  in  the  reprint,  but  the  aqueous  solution  is  stiU  deaoribed 
as  having  a  bitter  taste,  which  is  not  a  eharacteristiG  of  the  pure  salt,  and  is 
aaid  to  yield  a  white  precipitate  with  oarbonate  of  ammonium,  aolnble  in  excess 
of  the  reagent,  which  is  not  the  fact  "The  aqueous  flolution  dilates  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  It  (?  the  aqueous  solution)  dissolves  without  ooLour  in  oold 
concentrated  acids,  but  chars  with  hot  sulphuric  acid. " 
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milky  ior  a  considerable  time,  in  this  respect  presenting  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  rapid  clearing  of  the  liquid,  which  takes  place  when 
pare  cocaine  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  its  hydrochloride. 

The  analysis  of  a  sample  of  crude  cocaine  by  E.  R  Squibb 
showed: — Moisture,  3*25  per  cent;  residue  insoluble  in  ether, 
5'25  ;  impurity  soluble  in  ether,  0'50 ;  pure  alkaloid,  89-94  ;  and 
loss,  l'>0€  per  orait.  {Jova-.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind.,  viii.  724,  1013). 

A  oonveniesit  method  of  purifying  cocaine  is  to  recrystallise  it 
seyeral  times  from  strong  alcohol,  and,  when  a  certain  degree  of 
punty  has  been  attained,  precipitate  the  base  from  its  solution  in 
10  parts  of  strong  alcohol  by  addition  of  5  measures  of  water. 

Paul  and  C o  w n  1  e  y  have  pointed  out  that  the  solubility  of  a 
sample  of  cocaine  in  petroleum  spirit  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  psoof 
of  it«  purity,  since  cinnamyl-oocaine  behaves  similarly. 

John  Williams  {Year-Book  Pharm,,  1887,  page  502)  pro- 
posed to  purify  and  assay  commercial  cocaine  hydrochloride  by 
dissolving  it  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  0*795),  and  adding  to  this  solution  six  times  its  measure 
of  dry  ether,  when  the  cocaine  hydrochloride  is  precipitated  in  a 
imely-divided  but  perfectly  crystalline  condition.  Unfortunately, 
as  pointed  out  by  £.  XL  Paul,  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  amorphous 
bases  and  of  benzoyl-ecgonine  are  precipitated  under  the  same  con- 
ditions ;  and  hence  the  method  is  useless  for  the  assay  of  crude 
cocaine  hydrochloride  or  for  the  elimination  of  impurities,  though 
serviceabla  for  improving  the  appearance  of  a  pure  salt  and  con- 
verting it  into  a  convenient  form  for  use.^ 

Cocaine  hydrochloride  should  be  perfectly  colourless,  and  soluble 
in  water  to  a  perfectly  colourless  solution,  which  ought  to  be  absolutely 
neutral  to  litmus-paper.  The  solution  of  the  pure  salt  keeps  fairly 
well,  but  in  presence  of  common  impurities  is  decomposed  with 
great  facility.  In  the  dry  solid  state,  cocaine  hydrochloridje  under- 
goes no  change  by  keeping.  It  ought  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
odour;  but  as  sold  it  not  unfrequently  retains  the  odour  of  a 
solvent  used  in  its  preparation,  or  has  a  peculiar  butyric  or  mousy 
smell,  or  even  a  distinct  benzoic  odour.  In  any  case,  a  sample 
having  a  distinct  odour  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

Pure  cocaine  hydrochloride  is  always  distinctly  crystalline,  though 
much  of  the  commercial  article  presents  an  amorphous  or  granular 

1  Paial  adds  that  it  ia  a  mistake  to  attempt  the  purificatioji  of  cocaine  hydro- 
chloride at  all.  The  free  alkaloid  is  muc^  more  aoaeeptible  of  purificatioii, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  veiy  fine  crystals  either  from  ether  or  alcohoL  From 
pure  cocaine  the  hydrochloride  can  be  readily  prepared,  as  the  neutral  solution 
may  he  evaporated  to  dryness  without  decomposition,  and  the  resultant  dry 
salt  can  be  readily  converted  kito  a  good-looking  crystalline  condition  by 
WilUami^  method. 
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appearance.  The  tendency  to  crystallise  is  so  marked  that  B.  II. 
Paul  (Phaiin.  Jour.,  [3],  xviii.  781)  regards  an  amorphous  condi- 
tion, or  even  difficult  crystallisability^as  an  indication  of  the  presence 
of  impurity.  Paul  states  that  on  dissolving  5  to  10  grains  of  a 
pure  sample  in  1  drachm  of  water  and  rapidly  evaporating  the 
solution  (in  a  glass  basin)  on  a  water-bath,  the  dry  residue  obtained 
will  be  white  and  opaque,  presenting  a  radiating  crystalline  structure, 
while  ih  the  case  of  an  impure  mixed  salt  the  residue  will  be  more 
or  less  yellow,  translucent,  and  of  a  gummy  or  resinoid  character. 

The  most  definite  test  for  the  purity  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  is 
said  by  Antrich  (BeK,  xx.  310)  to  be  the  optical  activity.  In 
dilute  alcoholic  solution,  at  20°  C,  the  specific  rotatory  power  is 
Sp=  -(52°18  +  0-15885),andS„=  -(67-982-0-15827c);  where 

q  is  the  weight  of  dilute  alcohol  of  '9363  specific  gravity  at  ^  (whicli 

corresponds  to  a  mixture  of  6  parts  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol 
with  9  parts  of  water)  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  solution, 
and  c  is  the  weight  of  hydrochloride  in  100  volumes  of  the  solu- 
tion. When  9«k0,  or,  in  other  words,  the  solution  is  aqueous, 
S„=  -52°-2  ;  when  q  is  100,  S„=  -  68°-06. 

The  characteristics  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  should  be,  according 
to  Beckurts,  that  it  should  give  a  clear  and  colourless  solution 
in  water ;  leave  no  residue  on  ignition ;  give  a  colourless  solution 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of 
0*020  gramme  to  1  c.c. ;  that  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
should  be  absolutely  neutral  (to  litmus) ;  not  immediately  reduce 
potassium  permanganate ;  and  when  heated  with  the  latter  reagent 
give  off  no  odour  of  bitter-almond  oil. 

The  Gemian  Pharmacopoeia  (1890)  prescribes  the  following 
tests  for  cocaine  hydrochloride  : — O'l  gramme  is  dissolved  in  5  c.c. 
of  water,  and  3  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  added.  This  solution 
should  be  coloured  violet  by  1  drop  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  and  if  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  the  colora- 
tion should  but  slightly  decrease  in  half  an  hour.  One  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  should  dissolve  0*1  gramme  of  a  cocaine  salt 
without  coloration. 

The  following  test  is  due  to  H.  M  a  c  1  a  g  a  n  (Amer,  D}*ug.,  1 887, 
page  22  ;  Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xvii.  686) : — One  grain  of  cocaine 
hydrochloride  is  dissolved  in  2  ounces  of  water,  2  drops  of  strong 
ammonia  are  added,  and  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  rubbed 
from  time  to  time  with  a  glass  rod ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  good 
crop  of  glistening  crystals  separate.  When  the  cocaine  is  not 
very  pure  the  solution  remains  clear,  or  else  deposits  only  a  small 
crop.  With  a  good  sample  a  dense  precipitate  is  produced  either 
at  once  or  on  stirring,  and  soon  acquires  a  crystalline  condition^ 
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the  liquid  rapidly  clearing.     When  the  cocaine  contains  more  than 
4  per  cent,  of  amorphous  alkaloid  the  solution  becomes  milky. 

B.  H.  Paul  (Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xviii.  783)  has  pointed  out 
that  the  precipitate  of  cocaine  produced  in  Maclagan's  test  redis- 
solves  if  left  for  a  long  time  in  the  ammoniacal  solution,  owing  to 
its  conversion  into  the  soluble  base  benzoyl-ecgonine.  He  describes 
a  quantitative  application  of  the  ammonia  test  (using  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  salt)  which,  in  the  case  of  good  samples  free  from 
odour  and  colour,  will  fairly  indicate  the  purity  and  value ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  bad  samples,  regard  must  also  be  paid  to  the  character 
of  the  precipitated  alkaloid.  This  is  done  by  adding  the  ammonia 
gradually,  with  constant  stirring,  as  long  as  a  crystalline  precipitate 
forms  and  the  liquid  clears  promptly.  When  the  precipitate  begins 
to  form  clots  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  beaker,  and  the 
liquid  remains  milky,  the  precipitate  already  formed  is  separated, 
and  the  amorphous  precipitate  produced  on  further  addition  of 
ammonia  collected  separately.^  The  following  results  were  obtained 
by  B.  H.  Paul  by  the  examination  of  commercial  cocaine  hydro- 
chloride by  the  above  process ; — 
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The  ammonia  precipitates  from  the  first  eight  of  these  samples  were 
perfectly  crystalline,  without  any  trace  of  stickiness ;  they  deposited 
rapidly,  and  left  the  supernatant  liquid  quite  clear  and  bright.  In 
the  case  of  samples  9,  10  and  11,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
alkaloid  was  of  an  amorphous  sticky  nature,  quite  dififerent  from 
that  obtained  from  a  pure  salt.  Ko.  12  was  so  impure  that  it 
was  impossible  to  effect  a  fractional  precipitation  quantitatively. 

^The  amorphous  alkaloid  when  freed  from  colouring  matter  is  a  clear 
yellowish  transparent  substance,  resembling  thick  canada-balsam,  and  the 
hydrochloride  forms  a  varmsh-like  mass  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder. 
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Paul  states  that  tJie  principal  impurity  in  the  last  four  samples 
was  undoubtedly  the  hydrochloride  of  the  amorphous  alkaloid 
associated  with  cocaine  in  coca  leaves  (see  page  287),  the  salts 
having  been  probably  produced  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  the 
miKed  bases  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  presence  of  this  amorphous  base  should  be  tolerated  in  a  pro- 
duct which  purports  to  be  '^  eoeaATie  hydrochloride." 

Decomposition-Products  of  Cocaine. 

Bbkboyl-bogonusk.  Ci^H^NO^;  or  CgHig^SXO.C^HjOXCO.OH. 
This  base  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  benzoic  anhydride 
or  bensoic  ehloride  on  ecgonine,  and  is  also  a  product  of  the  action 
of  acids  or  water  on  cocaine.  Hence  it  occurs  as  a  bye-product  of 
the  manufacture  of  cocaine.^  On  a  large  scale,  benzoyl-ecgonine  is 
prepared  by  gradually  adding  a  little  moro  than  one  molecule  of 
benzoic  anhydride  to  a  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  one 
molecule  of  eegonine,  imd  heating  the  mixture  on  the  wator-faath 
for  about  an  hour.  After  cooling,  the  product  is  shaken  with  ether 
to  remove  unchanged  benzoic  anhydride  and  acid,  and  the  residual 
benzoyl-ecgonine  washed  with  a  little  water  to  dissolve  unaltered 
eegonine.  The  yield  is  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  eegonine 
employed,  and  an  additional  quantity  can  be  obtained  by  ooneon- 
trating  the  mother-liquor  and  again  treating  it  with  benzoic 
anhydride. 

Benzoyl-ecgonine  crystallises  with  41120  in  transparent^  flat, 
trimetrie  prisms,  resembling  ammonium  oxalate,  which  melt 
at  a  variable  temperature  ranging  from  87°— 140°.  When  fusion 
occurs  at  the  lower  temperature  (as  happens  when  the  heat  is 
rapidly  applied),  the  substance  resolidifies  on  further  heating,  and 
melts  again  at  195°,  turning  brown  at  the  same  time. 

Benzoyl-ecgonine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily 
in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  alkalies  and  acids.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  ether. 

The  acetate  and  milphate  of  benzoyl-ecgonine  crystallise  in 
prisms.  BHAuCl^  forms  small,  yellow,  anhydrous  scales,  soluble 
in  alcohol  but  only  sparingly  so  in  water. 

When  heated  with  alkalies  or  with  hydTOchloric  acid  to  100°  in 
sealed  tabee,  the  base  is  decomposed  into  benzoic  acid  and 
ecgonina  By  treatment  with  methyl  iodide  it  yields  cocaine. 

^  Benzoyl-ecgonine  is  easily  produced  by  li eating  cocaine  with  about  20 
parts  of  water  in  a  closed  tube.  The  cocaine  melts  at  about  90*,  but  gradually 
dissolves  on  maintaining  the  temperatore  at  100^  The  chfla^  is  fadlilated 
by  agitation,  and  in  about  twelve  hours  a  clear  aolation  is  obtained,  i^bibIi  is 
only  faintly  acid  if  pure  cocaine  was  employed. 
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BenEoyl-ecgonine  does  irot  appear  to  have  much,  if  any,  ansBs- 
theftic  effect  when  applied  to  the  eye,  and  exerts  only  a  moderate 
dilating  action  on  the  ptrpil.  £.  Stockman  states  that  it  is 
Tery  irritating  to  the  mncons  membranes,  and  when  injected  snh- 
eutaneou^y  produces  tetanic  spasms.  In  many  respects  its  action 
veeembles  that  of  caffeine,  but  paralysis  of  the  sensory  nerVes  is 
quite  absent  {Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xvi.  898). 

EoGONiNB.  CgHi5N03 ;  or  C8H^8N(OH).COOH.  (See  also  page 
270.)  £cgonine  is  obtained,  together  with  benzoic  acid  and  methyl 
alcohol,  by  heating  cocaine  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to 
100°  in  sealed  tubes  (page  272).^  Also,  when  cocaine  or  its 
hydrochloride  is  heated  with  20  parts  of  water  and  10  of  baryta  to 
120°  in  sealed  tubes,  it  is  decomposed  according  to  the  equation  : — 

CiyHgiNO, + 2H2O  =  C^HgOg + CgHj^NOg + CH,0 

The  actual  products  are  methyl  alcohol,  barium  benzoate,  and  a  com- 
pound of  barium  benzoate  with  the  barium  compound  of  ecgonine, 
(2BA{C^^^l>lO^^  +  BeL(0^z\+xH^O),  which  forms  slender  pris- 
matic needles,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.  This  compound  is  a  convenient  source  of 
ecgonine.  On  subjecting  it  to  dry  distillation  it  yields  an 
isatropine,  the  chloroplatinate  of  which  forms  bulky,  orange- 
red,  deliquescent  crystals  containing  (CgH^5NO)2H2ptClg. 

Ecgonine  crystallises  from  absolute  alcohol  in  monoclinic  prisms 
containing  1  aqua,  which  melt  at  198°;  or,  after  drying  at  140° 
to^  expel  the  water  of  crystallisatioii,  at  205°.  Ecgonine  is  very 
soluble  in  -water,  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  insolnbie  in 
ether.     It  has  a  slight  bitter-sweet  taste. 

Wben  ecgonine  is  heated  with  moderately  strong  sulphxiric 
acid,  neither  carbonic  oxide  nor  formic  acid  is  formed,  but  a  base 
is  produced  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  ecgonine  that  ether 
bears  to  alcohol.     It  unites  both  with  acids  and  bases. 

C.  E.  Merck  (^CT-.,  xix.  3002)  states  that  ecgonine,  when 
distflled  with  nearly  dry  barium  hydroxide,  yields  methylamine 
and  not  ethylamine  as  one  of  the  products,  thus  agreeing  with  the 
behaviour  of  tropine  wiien  similarly  treated. 

When  ecgonine  (or  anhydro-ecgonine)  ie  oxidised  with  potas- 
sium permanganate,  or  nitric  acid,  succinic  acid  is  formed  (£  i  n- 

^  Liebermann  and  Oiesel  obtain  ecgonine  on  «  l&rge  Boale  by  boiliiig  the 
amoiphovB  base  obtained  in  the  mamiFaGtare  of  coeaine  for  s^irt  ■&  hoar  with 
hydrochloric  aoid.  The  filtered  soluti^Mi  is  sTaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
treated  with  a  little  alcohol  to  remove  impurities,  and  the  residual  ecgonine 
hydrochloride  decomposed  by  sodium  carbonate,  the  liberated  base  being 
recrystallised  from  alcohol. 
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horn,  Ber.,  xxi.   47),  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  side-chain  in 
the  molecule  of  ecgonine  must  be  either  in  the  a-  or  /8-position. 

Ecgonine  contains  a  carboxyl-group,  and  hence  behaves  at  once 
as  an  acid  and  a  base.  It  has  a  neutral  reaction,  but  reacts  with 
alkalies  to  form  gummy  compounds  of  faint  alkaline  reaction, 
which  crystallise  with  difficulty  and  are  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Ecgonine  hydrochlm'ide,  CgHjgNOgjHCl,  forms  triclinic 
tables,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  melting  at  246°  C. 
BgHjjPtCle,  after  drying  at  140°,  melts  at  226°.  It  is  extremely 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  deposited  in  orange-red  prisms  on  adding 
excess  of  alcohol  to  its  aqueous  solution.  BHAuCl^  is  a  greenish 
yellow,  gummy  substance,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

With  iodised  potassium  iodide,  ecgonine  yields  a  reddish  brown 
precipitate,  rapidly  changing  to  reddish  yellow,  microscopic  tables 
or  prisms.  In  dilute  solutions  the  precipitate  is  formed  only  after 
concentrntion.  In  the  animal  system,  cocaine  is  converted  into 
ecgonine,  which  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  by  this  test. 

Anhydro-ecqoninb.  CgHigNOg;  or  C5NH7Me.CH:CH.COOH. 
This  base  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  or 
pentachloride  on  ecgonine,  or  by  heating  cocaine  for  eight  hours  to 
1 40°  with  glacial  acetic  acid  which  has  been  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.  It  forms  colourless  crystals  melting  at  235°, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
benzene  and  petroleum  spirit.^  When  anhydro-ecgonine  is  heated 
with  water  to  150°,  methylamine  is  liberated.  It  combines 
directly  with  bromine  to  form  a  base  containing  CgH^jBrgNOg, 
the  hydrochloride  of  which  melte  at  184°.  The  salts  of  anhydro- 
ecgonine  are  crystallisable.  BHCl  crystallises  from  absolute  alcohol 
in  white  needles  melting  at  240°-241°, 

Bases  allied  to  Cocainer 

Dbxtro-cocainb.  CiyHjiNO^.  Einhorn  and  Marquardt 
(Ber,,  xxiii.  469,  979)  have  found  that  by  warming  with  aqueous 
potash  for  twenty-four  hours,  ecgonine  is  converted  into  a  base 
which  differs  from  ordinary  ecgonine  in  being  much  less  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  having  a  much  higher  melting-point  (254°)  ; 
but  especially  in  being  dextro-rotatory. 

From  this  dextro-ecgonine  a  synthetic  dextro-cocaine  may  be 
prepared  as  a  colourless  oil,  which  solidifies  on  standing,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  and  petroleum  spirit. 

Dextro-cocaine  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  melting  at  43°-45°, 

^  Heuce  it  is  best  isolated  by  treating  the  solution  of  its  hydrochloride  with 
argentic  oxide  (compare  page  20).  It  may  be  purified  by  precipitation  from 
its  alcoholic  solution  by  ether. 
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by  treating  its  solution  with  a  crystal  of  benzoyl-dextroecgonine 
ethyl-ester. 

The  salts  of  dextro-cocaine  crystallise  well.  BHCl  is  much  more 
difficultly  soluble  than  the  hydrochloride  of  ordinary  cociune,  and 
melts  at  205**  instead  of  1 8 1°'5.  BHNOg  is  especially  characteristic. 
100  parts  of  water  at  20°  C.  dissolve  1*55  parts  of  the  nitrate, 
which  is  precipitated  in  crystals  on  adding  nitric  acid  to  solutions 
of  other  salts  of  the  base.  This  behaviour  distinguishes  dextro- 
cocaine  from  ordinary  cocaine.  BgHgPtClg  crystallises  from  hot 
water  in  yellowish  needles.  BHAuCl^  crystallises  from  dihite 
alcohol  in  needles  melting  at  148°. 

Dextro-cocaine  was  found  to  resemble  ordinary  cocaine  in  its 
physiological  effects,  except  that  local  ansssthetic  action  commenced 
more  rapidly,  and  disappeared  in  a  shorter  time. 

With  chromic  acid,  potassium  permanganate,  and  auric  chloride, 
dextro-cocaine  behaves  like  cocaine. 

CooBTHYLiNB,  HoMOGOGAiNE,  or  Benzoyl-ecgonine  ethyl-ester, 
CigHgjNO^,  is  the  higher  homologue  of  cocaine,  which  base  it 
closely  resembles.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  benzoyl-ecgonine  with 
ethyl  iodide  and  alcohol  for  eight  hours  at  100°.  It  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  vitreous  prisms  melting  at  108°-109°,  and  is  also 
soluble  in  ether  but  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  cMoroplatinate 
forms  bright  yellow,  rhombic  plates,  resembling  the  cocaine  salt 
but  more  crystalline.  Physiologically,  homococaine  is  similar  in  its 
effects  to  cocaine,  but  is  weaker  and  less  toxic,  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  mydriatic. 

The  higher  homologues  of  cocethyline,  containing  propyl  and 
isobutyl  groups,  have  been  prepared  by  similar  means;  and 
also  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  benzoyl- 
ecgonine  in  the  corresponding  alcohol. 

CiNNAMYL-cocAiNE.  CiQHggNO^ ;  or  C9Hi3(CH3)(C9H70)N03 . 
This  base  has  been  obtained  synthetically  by  passing  dry  hydro- 
chloric gas  into  a  solution  of  cinnamyl-ecgonine  (prepared  by  heat- 
ing ecgonine  with  cinnamic  anhydride  and  water).  It  forms  large 
colourless  crystals  melting  at  121°,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  &c.  "When  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  it  is  decomposed  readily  and  quantitatively  into 
cinnamic  acid,  ecgonine,  and  methyl  alcohol.  BHCl  is  precipitated 
as  an  oil  which  solidifies  after  a  time  on  adding  a  large  volume 
of  ether  to  a  strong  acidulated  solution  of  the  salt  in  alcohol. 
B2H2PtCl^  crystallises  in  microscopic  needles  melting  at  217"*. 
When  treated  with  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
cinnamyl-cocaine  and  its  salts  immediately  evolve  a  strong  odour 
of  benzaldehyde  (bitter-almond  oil). 
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Cinnamyl-eocaise  lias  been  proved  to  occur  Daturall^r  in  coca 
leaves  from  various  sources.  Paul  and  Cownley  (Pharm. 
Jour. J  [3],  XX.  165)  examined  a  sample  of  leaves  containing  1*75 
per  cent,  of  total  alkaloid,  nearly  0*5  per  cent,  being  crystallisable 
from  petroleum  spirit,  but  whicliy  nevertheless,  ccmtained  very  little 
real  cocaine.  On  oxidation  by  permanganate  the  crystallisable 
alkaloid  yielded  abundance  of  benzaldehyde,  and  in  other  respects 
corresponded  with  cinnamyl-cocaine  (methyl  cinnamylrecgonine). 

CocAMTNB.  a-Truxilline.  CggH^gNgOg-fHa^*  This  base  is  con- 
tained in  notable  quantity  in  Truxillo  coca  leaves.  Hesse  found  0'6 
per  cent,  in  leaves  of  a  diiferent  kind,  and  states  that  East  Indian 
coca  leaves,  and  especially  those  from  Java^  contain  cocamine  in  con- 
siderable  amount.  Liebermanu  regards  cocamine  as  identical  with 
the  base  originally  described  by  him  asy-isatropyl  cocaine, 
and  afterwards  asa-traxilline;  but  Hesae  contends  that  Lieher- 
mann's  product  was  a  mixture,  of  which  cocamine  wag  a  leading 
constituent.^ 

Cocamine  has  a  bitter  taste.  Hesae  and  Stockman  found  its 
physiological  effect  to  be  similar  to  that  of  cocaine,  but  somewhat 
weaker,  and  its  ansesthetic  action  especially  weak.  On  the  othen 
hand,  G.  Falkson  alludes  to  y-isatropylcocaine  (cocamine)  as  a 
"  deadly  alkaloid,"  and  Liebermann  describea  it  as  a  heart-poison 
which  does  not  produce  ansoathesia.  To  its  presence  as  an 
impurity,  the  occasionally  highly  toxic  effects  of  commercial  cocaine 
are  not  improbably  due. 

Cocamine  is  precipitated  by  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia  from 
solutions  of  its  salts,  and  after  exposure  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture in  a  desiccator  retains  one  molecule  of  water.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene  and  chloroform,  but  differs  from 
cocaine  in  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit.  Neither 
the  free  base  nor  its  salts  have  been  obtained  crystallised.  Repeated 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  reprecipitation  by  soda  was  tha 
process  employed  by  Liebermann  to  purify  the  cocamine  from  the 
co-occurring  isococamine  (/3-truxilline),  which  is  also  bitter,  and 
produces  numbness  of  the  tongue  very  slowly  by  reason  of  its 
sparing  solubility. 

Both  cocamine  and  its  isomeride  have  been  obtained  synthetic 
cally.  When  hydrolysed  by  mineral  acids  they  yield  ecgonine, 
methyl  alcohol,  and  cocaic  and  isococaic  acids  respectively. 

Coeaic  Add,  CgHgOg,  or  CigH^gO^,  called  by  Liebermann  y-iaa- 
tropic  acid  or  a-truxillic  acid,  is  produced  by  boiling 

^  The  composition  of  cocaraine  and  its  allies  has  formed  the  subject  of  an 
embittered  controversy  between  Liebermann  and  Hesse  {Pharm.  Jour.f  [d],  zzi. 
1109,  1129;  xiiL  61,  101). 
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cQcamine  with  hydrochloric  ftcicL  The  isomeric  isococaie  add 
(d-isatropic  or  ^-troxillic  acid)  is  the  similar  product  from  iso- 
cocamine.  Cocaic  acid  melts  at  274°,  is  tasteless  and  odourless, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  from  which, 
however,  it  crystallises  in  forms  resembling  benzoic  acid.  Isococaic 
()3-truxillic)  acid  melts  at  206°.  Both  cocaic  and  isococaie  acids 
yield  cinnamic  acid  and  other  products  on  distillation. 

BBNaoYL-PSBUDOTKOPiNB,  CgHi^NO.CyHgO,  is  a  base  isolated  by 
G  i  e  8  e  1  from  a  narrow-leaved  coca  plant  cultivated  in  Java  (Ber,, 
zxiv.  23S6).  It  somewhat  resembles  dextrooocaine,  but  is  opti- 
cally inactive,  and  differs  from  other  cocar-bases  in  not  yielding 
methyl  alcohol  on  hydrolysis ;  for,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric 
aeid  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  some  hours,  it  is  com^detely 
decomposed  into  benzoic  acid  and  pseudatropine, 
C^Hjj^NO  (see  page  247).  In  this  respect  the  base  resembles 
ai^pine  and  the  other  tropeines.^  Benzoyl-pseudotropine  is 
obtaiiLed  as  a  milky  precipitate  which  does  not  become  crystalline 
on  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  the  solution  of  one  of  its  salts. 
The  base  may  be  extracted  by  ether,  and  on  evaporating  the 
solution  is  obtained  as  an  oil  which,  when  quite  dry,  solidifies 
in  radiating  crystals  melting  at  49°  C.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline 
iseaction,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene 
and  petroleum  spirit.  BHGl,  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  base,  ciystalfises  in  white 
needles  melting  at  271°.  The  solution  gives  a  bulkj  crystaUiue 
piecipitate  with  mercuric  chloride.  B2H2ptCl^  is  a  fie^-coloured 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  BHAuCI^ 
csrystallises  from  water  in  sparingly  soluble  yellow  needles,  melting 
at  208°.  The  picrate  forms  fine  yellow  needles,  difficultly  soluble 
in  water.  With  potassium  bichromate,  benzoyl-pseudotropine 
yields  a  crystalline  precipitate,  instead  of  an  oily  one  like  cocaine 
and  dextroeocainet 

Amorphons  Bases  of  Coca. 

In  isolating  cocaine  there  is  found  in  the  mother-liquors  a 
variable  quantity  of  a  basic  substance  commonly  known  as 
''amorphaus  cocaine,"  while  the  names  cocaicine  and 
cocainoidine  have  also  been  applied  to  it.  Amorphous  cocaine 
is  described  byR.  Stockman  (Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xvii.  861 )  as 
ranging  in  colour  from  dark  yellow  to  dark  brown,  and  consistence 
from  that  of  treacle  to  a  sticky  tenacious  solid,  having  a  peculiar 

^  Liebreich  finds  that  benzoyl-psendotropine  introduced  into  the-  eyoB  of 
rabbits  oecaaions  strong  local  anaesthesia  and  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  pupil, 
in  this  respect  acting  more  like  cocaine  than  atropine. 
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smell  resembling  that  of  nicotine,  and  a  bitter  and  aromatic  taste. 
Stockman  concludes  that  '^ amorphous  cocaine"  is  in  reality  a 
solution  of  ordinary  crystalline  cocaine  in  hygrine,  the  liquid 
alkaloid  said  to  have  been  found  in  coca  leaves  by  Lassen. 
The  amorphous  alkaloid  is  extracted  from  the  coca  in  greater  or 
less  amount  by  the  processes  now  employed  by  manufacturers, 
and  its  presence  is  considered  by  Stockman  to  account  for  certain 
disagreeable  effects  resulting  from  the  employment  of  cocaine  con- 
taining the  impurity.  Thus  if  the  hydrochloride  of  the  impure 
alkaloid  be  used  to  produce  anaesthesia  of  the  conjunctiva  con- 
siderable irritation  ensues. 

W.  C.  Howard  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xviii.  71)  to  a  certain 
extent  agrees  with  Stockman's  view  as  to  the  nature  of  amorphous 
cocaine.  He  found  that  when  the  solution  of  the  bases  of  coca 
in  hydrochloric  acid  was  completely  precipitated  with  platiuic 
chloride,  and  the  liquid  filtered  after  standing  over-night,  the 
mixed  platinum  salts  obtained  were  amorphous  or  semi -crystalline, 
and  somewhat  light  in  colour.  When  the  precipitate  was  washed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
80°  C,  the  cocaine  chloroplatinate  dissolved,  and  the  alkaloid  could 
be  obtained  therefrom  in  a  crystalline  state.  The  fraction  of  the 
platinum  salt  insoluble  in  water  when  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  extracted  with  ammonia  and  ether,  left  on  evapo- 
rating the  ether  a  liquid  base  which  thickened  considerably  on 
keeping,  but  in  which  no  crystals  appeared  even  after  a  week. 
It  had  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  formed  an  uncrystallisable 
hydrochloride,  and  a  chloroplatinate  containing  18*6  per  cent,  of 
platinum  (against  19'd  per  cent,  in  the  cocaine  salt)^  and  not 
affected  by  hot  water,  all  which  characters  distinguish  the  base 
from  the  description  of  hygrine  given  by  Loss  en  {Atinal, 
der  PJiarm,,  cxxi.  374). 

O.  Hesse  states  that  when  working  on  the  bases  from  the 
broad-leaved  coca,  separating  the  cocaine  as  hydrochlorate  "by 
a  special  process,"  and  ascertaining  the  absence  of  cocamine,  the 
residual  mixture  was  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
solution  treated  with  ammonia  in  excess,  this  process  of  solution 
and  reprecipitation  being  repeated  until  the  precipitate  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  gave  a  solution  which  showed  no  fluorescence  on 
dilution  with  water,  thus  proving  its  freedom  from  hygrine. 
The  precipitate,  after  being  further  washed  with  water  at  80°  C, 
gave  a  melted  mass  which  was  spread  on  glass  plates  and  dried  at 

^  Hesse  (Phann.  Jour,^  [3],  xviiL  71,  487)  considers  that  Howard's 
platinum  salt  was  hydrated,  being  in  reality  the  chloroplatinate  of  an  amor- 
phous base  isomeric  with  cocaine. 
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60°,  by  which  means  it  was  obtained  in  transparent,  brittle,  hygro- 
scopic laminaB  which  were  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  alkaline 
liquids,  but  dissolved  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene 
and  petroleum  spirit.  The  solution  was  alkaline  to  litmus,  but 
without  effect  on  phenolphthalein  (Pharm,  Jour,^  [3],  xviii.  71, 
437).  When  boiled  with  alcoholic  baryta,  or  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  amorphous  base  yields  benzoic 
acid,  and  another  product  not  yet  identified. 

From  a  later  investigation  {ihid.y  xix.  867),  Hesse  concludes  that 
the  amorphous  bases  from  true  coca  consist,  chiefly  of  benzoyl  com- 
pounds of  an  oily  non- volatile  base,  together  with  some  cocamine; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  those  obtained  from  Truxillo  leaves  consist 
essentially  of  cocamine,  and  the  cinnamyl  compounds  of  the  before- 
mentioned  oily  base ;  and  the  cocamine  is  in  each  case  accompanied 
by  a  base  containing  Hj  less  than  cocamine. ' 

A  specimen  of  the  amorphous  base  from  coca  examined  by  B. 
H.  Paul  {PJiarm.  Jour,y  xviii.  784)  is  described  by  him  as  being 
pale  yellow,  and  of  the  consistence  of  thick  Canada  balsam.  It 
had  a  faint  odour  at  once  suggestive  of  benzoin  and  butyric  acid, 
and  a  distinctly  bitter  taste,  but  produced  no  ansBsthetic  effect  on 
the  tongue  imtil  after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes,  and  then  very 
slight  compared  with  that  produced  by  cocaine. 

Htobinb.  Under  this  name  several  bases  have  been  described, 
which  were  either  impure  or  actually  dissimilar.  The  name  was 
first  applied  byLossen  to  a  liquid  volatile  base  which  has  not 
since  been  obtained.  The  hygrine  of  0.  Hesse  (Pharm.  Jour., 
[3],  xviii.  438)  is  best  prepared  from  the  mother-liquor  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  "  cocaidine  "  from  amorphous  cocaine.  This 
is  treated  with  caustic  soda  and  ether,  the  ethereal  solution 
separated  and  evaporated,  and  the  residue  distilled  with  water. 
The  hygrine  passes  into  the  distillate,  which  is  faintly  acidified  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  caustic  soda  and  ether.  The  ether  leaves  on  evaporation  a 
brown  oily  residue,  which,  on  treatment  with  dilute  acetic  acid, 
deposits  a  brown  smeary  mass,  which  is  filtered  off,  the  solution 
again  treated  with  caustic  soda  and  ether,  and  the  ether  evapo- 
rated. 

Hygrine  thus  obtained  is  a  yellowish  oily  substance  having  an 
odour  suggestive  of  that  of  quinoline.  It  has  a  slight  burning  taste, 
and  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus,  but  does  not  alter  phenol- 
phthalein. It  is  but  little  soluble  in  water  or  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform. 
Hygrine  volatilises  with  steam,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  may 
be  distilled  alone. 
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BHGl  is  crystalliaable.  Its  dilute  aqueous  solutiou  exhibits 
a  marked  fluoresceuoe,  uot  perceptible  in  a  concentrated  Bohitiony 
and  destroyed  by  sodium  chloride  and  other  substances.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  hygiine  hydrochloride  becomes  miUgr  on 
addition  of  caustic  soda,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  free  base 
in  minute  oily  globules,  which  aggregate  after  a  time.  Hesse 
attributes  to  hygrine  the  formula  C^j^s^  ^^^  ^^  oonstitation  of 
a  trimethylquinoline,  but  Liebermann  regards  it  as  a 
mixture  of  oxygenated  bases,  which  may  be  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  The  moat  volatile  boils  at  193°~195^  and  has  the 
formula  CgH^gNO,  but  is  not  identical  with  tropine  (page  246), 
The  less  volatile  portion  of  hygrine  appears  to  oontein  Ci^Hg^NjO, 
and  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  Neither 
of  these  bases  is  affected  by  heating  to  1.20°  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  {Ber,,  xxii.  675). 

Hesse  pointe  out  that  hygrine  probably  does  not  pre-exist  in 
coca  leaves,  but  is  a  product  of  decomposition.  He  ^ates  that 
when  sound  coca  leaves  are  moistened  with  ammonia,  shaken  with 
ether,  and  the  ether  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid 
liquid  on  dilution  at  first  shows  no  fluorescence,  but  after  a  time 
exhibite  this  character  distinctly. 

B.  Stockman  {Fharm,  Jour^  [3],  xviii.  701)  states  that 
hygrine  exists  in  coca  leaves  in  very  minute  quantity  only,  and  some 
manufacturers  never  meet  with  it  He  found  it  in  cocaine  mother- 
liquors  given  him  by  Messrs  Howard  &  Sons,  and  notebly  in  t^e 
alcoholic  tincture  of  fre^sh  coca  leaves.  Stockman  finds  hygrine 
to  distil  very  imperfectly  with  steam  in  presence  of  oooaina^ 
The  whole  of  the  stetemente  respecting  hygrine  require  oon- 
firmation. 

Stockman  describes  hygrine  as  a  brown  oily  liquid  wiiii  a  char- 
acteristic smell.  A  drop  placed  on  the  tongue  causes  a  burning 
sensation.  Frogs  were  killed  by  the  subeuteneous  injection  of 
hygrine  mixed  with  water.  There  was  considerable  irritation  at 
the  place  of  injection,  while  the  muscles  all  over  the  body,  the 
bowels,  and  the  serous  membranes  were  studded  with  numeixmB 
minute  hemorrhages. 

Coica  Leaved. 

The  coca  leaves  occurring  in  commerce  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds, 

^  The  treatment  is  stated  to  have  decomposed  the  cocaine  present,  some 
benzoic  acid  passing  over  with  the  hygrine.  It  seems  probable  that  a  difficultly 
volatile  or  non-volatile  benzoate  of  hygrine  was  formed.  A  better  result  would 
probably  have  been  obtained  by  adding  am  alkali  to  the  contents  of  tiie 
retort. 
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the  one  being  obtained  &om  EryHhroxyUm  eo6a}  which  was  the 
ongixiul  tzade-product,  and  the  other,  which  is  of  more  recent 
importation,  derived  from  Jamaica  and  St  Lucia.  Coca  leaves 
oointain,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  plantnsonBtitaentB  and  the 
chfliBcteristic  alkaloids^  cocatannic  acid. 

CooATAHNiD  AoTO  (C.  J.  H.  Warden,  Pharm,  Jmr.,  [S], 
xviii.  985)  has  the  probable  composition  Ci^HjgOg.  It  forms  a 
salphot-yellow  powder,  which  appears  under  the  microscope  in 
filiform  crystals  interlaced  in  masses.  It  melts  at  189^-191°  to  a 
deep  red  liquid,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  cold 
absohite  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform.  In  hot  water  it  dissolves 
more  readily,  and  rather  freely  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol.  A  hot 
aqueous  solution  of  cocatannic  acid  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  yields 
no  reaction  with  ferrous  salts  (according  to  some  observers,  green), 
but  with  ferric  gives  a  dark  green  coloration,  and  reduces  «Qver 
nitrate  slowly  in  the  cold  and  immediately  on  heating,  but  not 
Fehling^B  solution.  It  does  not  precipitate  gelatin.  The  alco* 
holic  solution  gives,  with  alcoholic  lead  acetate,  a  pcedpitato 
varying  ifirom  yellow  to  osaztge-red.  When  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric add  to  100^  cocatannic  acid  yields  a  glucose  and  a 
phiobaphsna  The  products  of  potash-fusion  do  not  appear  to  be 
chatacteristia  They  aie  said  to  include  butyric  and  traces  of 
beniioic  acid. 

C.  J.  K  Warden  {Fharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xviii  1010,  1027)  haa 
observed  that  coca  leaves  which  are  rich  in  cocatannic  acid  also, 
contain  much  alkaloid,  and  suggests,  with  much  probability,  that 
the  cocaine  and  i^lisd  alkaloids  of  coca  leaves  exist  in  oomftina^ 
tion  with  cocatannic  acid.  Warden,  in  nine  specimens  of  the  dry 
leaves  from  plants  grown  in  different  parts  of  India,  found  from 
6"36  to  12*64  per  cent  of  ash  (average  8'86  per  cent.),  and  from 
0-358  to  1-671  per  cent,  of  "crude  alkabid"  (average  0982  per 
oent).  Warden  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  crystalline  alkaloid 
fsBom  Indian  coca,  but  does  not  consider  the  non-arystalline  chaiacter 
detmcts  from  its  physiological  activity  (?). 

A.Gi.  Howard  {Pharm,  Jom,,  [3],  xix.  569)  has  published 
analyses  of  a  latge  number  of  coca  leaves  from  different  sources* 
Has  results  show  that  whUe  JSrythraasylon  coca  yields  about  f  per 
cent,  of  alkaloid,  the  proportion  obtainable  fiom  most  other  speciee 
of  Erjfthroxylon  is  extremely  insignificant,  and  in  some  cases  the 
alkaloid  is  whoUy  absent.  In  Brazil  alone  there  are  upwards  of 
eighty  species  of  Ery^oxylon, 

^  The  coca  plant  is  a  small  shrub  from  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  growing  and 
largely  cultivated  in  Pera  and  Bolivia,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  Brazil  end  the 
Argentine  Bepnblie. 
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H.  T.  Pf eif fer  (Chem.  Zeil,  xi.  783,  818;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  vi.  561)  has  described  the  following  process  of  manufactur* 
ing  crude  cocaine  hydrochloride  direct  from  coca  leaves: — The 
disintegrated  leaves  are  digested  in  closed  vessels  at  70°  C,  for 
two  hours,  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  petroleum 
boiling  between  200^-250'*.  The  mass  is  filtered,  pressed  while 
still  tepid,  and  the  filtrate  allowed  to  stand  until  the  petroleum 
has  completely  separated  from  the  aqueous  liquid.  The  former 
is  then  drawn  off  and  carefully  neutralised  with  very  weak 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  bulky,  white  precipitate  of  cocaine 
hydrochloride  is  obtained,  together  with  an  aqueous  liquid  from 
which  a  further  quantity  of  the  salt  can  be  recovered  by 
evaporation. 

The  dried  product  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  real  alkaloid, 
besides  traces  of  "  hygrine,"  gum,  and  other  matters.  A  repetition 
of  the  process  proved  that  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  was  removed 
by  a  single  treatment.  The  soda  cannot  be  substituted  by  lime, 
nor  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  other  acid. 

Assay  of  Coca  Lbavbs.  Pfeiffer  employs  a  similar  process  for 
the  assay  of  coca  leaves,  100  grammes  of  which  should  be  digested 
in  a  flask  with  400  c.c.  of  water,  50  cc.  of  10  per  cent,  soda 
solution,  and  250  cc.  of  petroleunu  The  mixture  is  kept  warm 
for  some  hours  and  shaken  occasionally,  then  strained,  the  residue 
pressed,  and  the  filtrate  allowed  to  separate.  The  aqueous  liquid 
is  tapped  ofT,  and  the  oily  layer  titrated  with  ^  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  number  of  cc.  required,  multiplied  by  0'042,  gives  th& 
percentage  of  cocaine  in  the  sample.  The  fresh  leaves  contain 
from  0*3  to  0*6  per  cent.,  but  this  proportion  decreases  considerably 
if  the  leaves  have  been  stored  for  any  length  of  time  before  being 
worked  up. 

For  the  assay  of  coca,  v.  d.  M  a  r  c  k  (Jour.  Pharm.^  [5],  xx.  500 ; 
Analyst,  xiv.  115),  after  a  trial  of  various  processes,  recommends 
that  50  grammes  of  the  leaves  should  be  mixed  with  20  grammes 
of  calcined  magnesia  and  moistened  with  a  little  water,  dried  at 
60°,  and  the  mixture  exhausted  with  ether.  The  ether  is  distilled 
off,  and  the  residue  treated  with  30  cc.  of  2  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  repeatedly  shaken  with  ether  to 
remove  colouring-matters.  Ammonia  is  then  added,  and  the 
cocaine  extracted  by  shaking  three  times  with  25  cc.  of 
ether.  After  standing  for  a  short  time  over  some  fragments  of 
calcium  chloride,  the  ether  is  evaporated,  and  the  residual  alkaloid 
weighed. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  cocaine  in  coca  leaves,  A.  B.  Lyons 
(Jour.    Phann.,    [5],  xiii.    197)    recommends    that    the    finely- 
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powdered  leaves  should  be  macerated  for  twenty-four  liours  with 
eight  times  their  weight  of  a  mixture  of  95  volumes  of  ether  with 
5  of  ammouia.  From  an  aliquot  part  of  this  liquid  the  alkaloid 
is  extracted  by  agitation  with  acidulated  water,  the  ether  separated, 
and  the  alkaloid  liberated  from  the  aqueous  liquid  by  means  of 
ammonia  and  again  extracted  with  ether,  which  is  then  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  cocaine  weighed.  The  associated  bases,  being 
soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  ether,  remain  in  the  ammouiacal 
liquid.  Lyons  states  that  coca  leaves  do  not  contain  more  than 
0*8  per  cent,  of  cocaine,  and  sometimes  the  proportion  is  as  low  as 
0*15  per  eent  The  leaves  rapidly  deteriorate  in  value,  so  that  in 
six  months  they  are  practically  worthless.  The  product  from 
deteriorated  leaves  is  always  more  or  less  coloured,  and  very  little 
of  it  is  crystallisable ;  while  that  from  good  leaves  is  almost 
colourless,  and  easily  crystallises. 

M.  Bignon  (Lima)^  states  that  coca  leaves  dried  in  damp 
weather,  with  frequent  turning,  and  sheltered  from  dew  and 
moisture,  yield  easily  0*8  per  cent,  of  alkaloid,  and  the  finer  sorts 
can  give  TO  per  cent,  and  upwards  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Coca  leaves  dried  in  damp  weather,  or  pressed  into 
sacks  before  being  completely  dried,  undergo  a  gradual  ferment 
which  ends  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  cocaine. 


OPIUM  ALEALOmS. 

Opium,  the  nature  and  characters  of  which  are  described  at 
length  on  page  332,  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  nitro- 
genised  organic  principles  contained  in  it  At  least  nineteen 
alkaloids  have  been  isolated  from  opium,  and  the  list  is  probably 
still  incomplete.  Most  of  these  bodies  have  well-defined  basic  pro- 
perties, and  the  majority  are  poisonous.  Some  of  them,  as  mor- 
phine and  narcotine,  occur  in  opium  in  considerable  quantity,  but 
the  greater  number  are  present  in  very  small  proportion,  and  are 
entirely  absent  from  some  samples. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  leading  characters  of  the  nitro- 
genised  principles  which  have  been  recognised  in  opium.  In  some 
cases  the  basic  character  is  very  feebly  marked,  while  certain  of 
the  alkaloids  (e.g.,  pseudomorphine,  oxynarcotine)  are  probably 
decomposition-products. 

^Phamu  Jour,,  [3],  xvi  267  ;  zvli.  506.  Bignon  states  that  the  Indian 
never  chews  coca  leaves  alone  ;  but  mixes  them  with  ashes  and  hme,  whereby 
the  alkaloid  is  liberated,  and  thus  obtains  the  anaesthetic  properties  and 
nambing  effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  which  he  desires. 
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In  addition  to  the  alkaloidfi  in  the  above  hst^  deuteropine, 
opionine,  papaverosine,  and  porphyroxine  (page 
330)  have  been  described,  but  their  existence  aa  individuals  is 
very  doubtful. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  alkaloids  of  opium  are  Btraetly 
peculiar  to  Papaver  tomniferum ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poisonous  alkaloid  aanguinarine,  which  is  present  in  all  other 
papaveraceous  plants,  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  Papaver,\ 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  protopine,  which  is  probably 
identical  with  the  interesting  alkaloid  macleyine,  C^K^J^Og, 
obtained  by  EykmsLii  {Year-Book  Pharm.^   1882,  p.  33)  from 

^  Saj^guinarike,  Ci7HiaN04,  is  best  prepared  from  the  root  of  Sanguinaria 
Canadensis  {Year-Book  Pharm,,  1871,  810  ;  1875,  256  ;  1879,  201).  The  root 
is  exhausted  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  the  solution  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  the  precipitate  dried  and  exhausted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal 
solution  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which  throws  down  the  hydro- 
dilandn  of  sanguinarine  (BHC1+H}0)  as  a  scarlet  precipitate,  which  may  be 
purified  by  solution  in  hot  water  and  repetition  of  the  treatment  with  ammonia, 
ether,  &c  The  free  alkaloid  melts  at  160*",  and  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol 
in  small  white  needlee  having  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  Sanguinarine  ia  a 
powerful  narcotic  poison  ;  the  powder  causes  sneezing.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
bnt  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  amylic  alcohol,  benzene  and  petroleum  spirit. 
The  solutions  exhibit  a  strong  violet  fluorescence  without  absorption-bands, 
snd  are  optically  inactive.  The  salts  of  sanguinarine  are  orange-red,  and 
hence  the  free  alkaloid  is  reddened  by  the  fumes  of  h^'drochJoric  acid.  The 
precipitation  of  the  bright  red  hydrochloride  from  the  ethsreaL  solution  of 
the  alkaloid,  as  above  dedcribed,  is  a  highly  characteristic  reaction.  Alcoholic 
sulphuric  acid  behaves  similarly.  Aqueous  solutions  of  sanguinarine  salts 
exhibit  a  violet  fluorescence,  and  are  precipitated  white  by  ammonia  and  bright 
red  by  potassio-iodide  of  mercury.  BaHsPtClg+HsO  forms  a  bright  orange 
prwipitate,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Ghele&ythbine,  which  occurs  in  c  h  e  I  i  d  o  nlam  and  several  other  plants, 
is  regarded  by  Sohiel  as  identical  with  sanguinarine,  but  £..  Schmidt  agiaees 
with  Kasohold  that  the  more  probable  formula  is  C]9Ui7N04. 

Chelidonine,  C2oHi9NOb+H,0,  is  the  principal  alkaloid  of  the  twelve 
said  to  exist  in  the  root  of  the  common  celandine  {Chelidoniuni  mtyus),  and 
oocors  in  several  oiher  plants. in  association  with  sanguinarine  or  chelarythrino 
(or  both).  Chelidonine  forms  colourless  monoclinic  crystals  melting  at  l^^O*^, 
BolnUa  in.  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 
The.saJis  of  chelidonine  are  coLourless,  and  have  a  very  acrid  and  bitter  taste. 
The  hydrochloride  forms  fine  crystals  which  require  fully  &00  parts  of  cold 
w^ater  for  solution,  which  character  may  be  used  for  isolating  the  alkaloid* 
Chelidonine  is  a  tertiary  base,  and  contains  no  methoxyl-gtoup.  With  sugar 
and  sulpburijc  aoid  it  gives  a  violet  coloration.  (See  £•  Schmidt,  Fharm* 
ZeU.,  1889,  58.) 

Several  other  alkaloids  besides  those  already  named  have  been  detected  in 
Cheltdonium  majus,  among  them  being   a-  and  /3-homx).ch.eli.donin>e, 
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Macleya  cordata  (a  poisonous  Japanese  plant),  none  of  the  nitre- 
genised  substances  found  in  opium  appear  to  be  identical  with 
any  of  those  extracted  from  other  plants  of  the  family.^ 

Constitution  of  Opium  Bases. 

Some  of  the  opium  bases  are  isomeric,  while  others  are  homo- 
logous, or  else  differ  from  each  other  by  the  increments  CgHg,  CO, 
Hj,  HO,  or  multiples  of  these. 

The  tendency  to  combine  with  each  other  to  form  stable  crystal- 
line compounds,  which  renders  the  isolation  and  study  oi  the 
cinchona  bases  so  difficult  (see  Homoquinine),  does  not  seem  to 
exist  in  the  case  of  the  opium  alkaloids. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  opium  alkaloids  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood,  but  they  have  been  proved  to  be  derivatives 
of  quinoline,  and  in  some  cases  further  advances  have  recently  been 
made. 

Morphine  (compare  page  167)  has  been  proved  by  the  i^earches 
of  Wright,  Grimaux,  Hesse,  Skraup,  Knorr,  and  others 
to  contain  two  hydroxyl-groups,  one  of  which  has  a  phenolic  and 
the  other  an  cdcoholic  function.  The  first  of  these  can  be  readily 
replaced  by  alkyl  and  acid  radicals,  forming  codeine,  acetyhnorphine, 
&c.  The  second  hydroxyl-group  may  also  be  replaced,*  with  forma- 
tion of  bodies  of  the  type  of  methocodeine,^  which  differs  from 
thebaine  by  Hj,  thus : — 

Morphine,  .  .  C,7Hj7(OH)NO.OH 

Codeine,  .  .  Ci7Hi7(OH)NO.OCH3 

Methocodeine,  .  .  Ci7Hi7(OCH8)NO.OCH3» 

Thebaine,  .  .  Ci7Hi5(OCH3)NO.OCH8 

Ci9Hja(OCH,)jN08,  and  (probably)  protopine(F.  Selle,  Arch.  Pharm,, 
cozxviii.  441).  Stylophorine,  the  alkaloid  of  Stylophoron  dtphyllumf 
is  apparently  identical  with  chelidonlne.  Chelerythrine  is  stated  to  exist 
in  the  root  of  the  yellow  sea-poppy,  Olaueeum  lutenm,  together  with 
glaucine  and  glaucopicrine,  bo^  of  which  form  crystallisable  salts 
(Probat,  AuTuU  d,  Chemie,  xzxi.  241).  Porphyrozine  (a  body  distinct 
from  Merck's  alleged  opium  base)  and  paccine  are  said  to  exist  in  san- 
goinaria  root ;  and  two  alkaloids  have  been  found  in  EschschoUzia  Ckdifomicii, 
one  of  which  is  probably  methyl-chelidonine.  The  alleged  presence  of  morphine 
has  hot  been  confirmed.  Of  all  these  bases,  only  sanguinarine  and  chelido- 
nlne have  been  fairly  well  studied  ;  while  the  data  respecting  the  others  do 
not  suffice  to  characterise  them. 

^  A  base  identical  with,  or  similar  to,  narcotine  was  isolated  by  T.  and 
H.  Smith  from  the  fresh  juice  of  the  roots  of  AconUum  NapeUus,  but  other 
observers  have  not  confirmed  this  result 

*  See  footnote  ^  on  next  page. 

*  It  is  not  certain  that  methocodeine  has  the  constitution  ascribed  to  it  in 
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The  poisonous  characters  of  morphine,  which  are  both  narcotic 
and  tetanic,  are  shared  qualitatively  by  derivatives  in  which  only 
the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  is  replaced,  as  in  codeine,  ethyl- 
morphine,  amyl-morphine,  mono-  and  di-acetyl-morphine,  benzoyl- 
morphine^  ond  morphinyl-sulphonic  acid.  But  when  further  substi- 
tution takes  place,  as  in  chlorocodeine  and  methocodeine  (page  324), 
the  product  is  not  merely  a  nerve-poison,  but  a  muscle-poison. 
Apomorphine,  the  constitution  of  which  is  probably  not 
simply  that  of  an  anhydromorphine,  is  a  muscle-poison  analogous 
to  methocodeine.* 

L.  Knorr  (Berichte,  zziL  181,  1113)  considers  that  morphine 
<x)ntains  a  reduced  phenanthrene-nucleus  and  a  methyl-group 
united  with  the  nitrogen,  and  represents  it  by  the  following 
formula : — 


OH 

•^     0 

(PwOflOHX  I 

CH 


CH./V 


CH* 


U 


c; 


It  romalni  nndedded  whether  the  alcohol-hydroiyl  Is  oonuected  with 

carhon  atom  *  or  **• 

Skraup  and  Wiegmann  (Monoid,,  z.  110)  have  shown 
that  this  formula  requires  modification ;  for  on  heating  morphine 
to  a  high  temperature  with  cdcoholic  potash,  aphenoloid  body 
■and  ethyl-methylamine  are  formed,  which  fact  proves  that 

the  text  It  iB  not  improbable  that  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  rcmaiiiB  intact, 
the  second  methyl-group  being  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  morphine 
molecule,  thus :— Ci7H,fl(CHj)NO(OH).OCH8. 

^  By  heating  anhydrous  morphine  to  lOO^^-llO*  with  excess  of  benzoie 
•chloride  a  dibenzoyl-derivatiye  is  obtained,  and  diacetylmorphine  may  be 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  These  compounds  were  first  obtained  by 
C.  B.  AlderWright  (Jour,  Chem,  Soe.,  xxvii.  1631).  When  twoacetyl- 
groups  have  been  introduced  into  morphine  no  further  substitution  can  be 
•effected — a  fact  which  confirms  the  view  that  the  morphine  molecule  contains 
-only  two  hydroxy l-groups  (see  Danckwortt,  Arch,  PhamL,  ccxxviii. 
672). 

•  When  treated  with  excess  of  acetyl  chloride,  apomorphine  yields  only  a 
monoacetyl-derivative.  Henoe,  probably,  only  one  (the  phenylic)  hydroxyl 
«tom  exists  in  apomorphine,  the  second  (alcoholic)  having  been  eliminated 
•during  its  formation  from  morphine. 
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in  morphine  boih  an  ethyl  and  a  methyl  group  are  directly  united 
to  the  nitrogen  atom. 

Pseudomorphine  was  fonnerly  repzesented  by  the  foEmuk 
CjyH^^O^.  Hesse  found  that  the  base  contained  a  molecule  d 
water  which,  when  driven  off,  was  recoyered  very  rapidly.  He 
ther^ore  preferred  the  formula  CiyHi^NOj ;  but  more  recently  has 
abandoned  this  for  CiYHjgNOj,  or  preferably  Cj^Hj^g^c*  ^®  ^^*^ 
having  the  constitution  of  an  oxydimorphine.^  On  the  other  handy 
M.  P.  Gazeneuve  {Corrupt,  Rsnd.y  1891,  p.  805)  has  obtained  a 
violet  colouring  matter  of  definite  composition  by  acting  on 
morphine  with  paranitroso-dimethylaniline  (page  75).  This  dye 
appears  to  be  an  indamin.e,  analogous  in  constitution  to  Bind- 
schedler's  green;  whereas,  if  pseudomorphine  w^e  derived  from  two 
molecules  of  morphine,  the  colouring  matter  would  have  coniiained 
two  morphine  residues,  and  had  the  constitution  ofasafranine 
(Part  I.  page  252).  Combination  is  not  effected  by  means  of  the 
hydroxyl-group  having  a  phenolic  function,  since  codeine  yields  a 
similar  dye. 

Narcottne,  C22H23NOP  contains  three  methyl-groups  (besides  that 
connected  with  the  nitrogen),  the  first  two  of  which  may  be  suc- 
cessively removed  by  heating  the  alkaloid  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  while  by  heating  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid  the  third  group 
may  be  removed,  nornarcotine,  CigHiyNO^,  being  produced 
together  witii  m  e  t  h  yl  iodide. 

When  narcotine  is  heated  with  water  under  pressure  at  160**, 
it  is  split  up  in  the  first  place  with  formation  of  opianic  acid 
and  hydroootarnine  (pi^  32'5)  : — 

CfflHajNO^ + H,0  =  Ci^^O, + O^^^^O^, . 

The  two  products  subsequently  react  more  or  less  completely  to 
form  m e c 0 n i n  ajid  cotarnine,  thus ; — 

C10H10O5 + Ci^Hi^NOg = CioH,oO^+ C12H13NO3 +H2O 

(eompare  page  161). 

OpkLnic  acidy  C^qR^qO^  (compare  page  203),  forms  delicate  white 
crystals.  It  is  reduced  to  meconin  (page  335)  by  nascent  hydro- 
gen, and  by  oxidation  with  dilute  chromic  acid  mixture  yields 
hemipinic  acid,  C^q^kP^,  By  the  action  of  soda-lime,  opianic 
acid  yields    methyl-vanillin,  CgH^oO^  which  when  boiled. 

^  On  beating  paeadomorphine  with  acetyl  chloride,  &  tetncetyl-derivatlnre- 
is  produced ;  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  four  hydroxyl-groups  ace  idll 
intact,  and  that  the  hydrogen,  atoms  loatin.  the  formation  from  raorphiae 
haye  been  united  with  carbon. 
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with  hydrochloric  acid  gives  Yanillin,  CgHgOg  (Part  I.  page 62 ; 
aee  aLao  Dott,  Pharnn,  Jour.y  [3]>  xiv.  641).^ 

Coiamine,  G^JELis^^»  ^  contained  in  the  mother-liquor  from 
which  the  meconin  has  crystallised.  It  forms  a  very  soluble^ 
yellow,  bitter  substance.  It  is  a  fairly  strong  base,  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  fusible  in  boiling  water.  When  gently  heated  with 
very  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  me  thy  la  mine  nitrate  and 
ootarnic  acid,  a  bibaaic  acid  containing  C^H^gOft. 

W.  Boser  (AnncUen^  ccliv.  334,  359),  from  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence,  considers  narcotine  to  contain  the  residues  of 
opianic  acid  and  hydrocotamine,  and  expresses  it  by  the  following 
graphic  formula.  It  is  closely  related  to  jmjMwerive^  both  being 
dexivatives  ofabenzyl-ieoquinoline. 

ocHa 


CBa)N 


CBf 


0GEI« 


ocHa 


O—CBf 


\y 


CJi« 


GHt        H 

KtseotiBfi. 


OCS9 


/\/\ 


Papaveiiiie. 


OGHf 


OGB« 


W.  Boser  (AnTuderiy  ccxlvii.  167)  has  obtained  an  isomer  of 
narceine  by  treating  narcotine  methochloride  in  aqueous  solution 
with  caustic  soda,  when  narcotine  methyl-hydroxide  is  precipi- 
tated. On  exposure  to  steam  this  changes  into  a  base  which  is 
possibly  identical  with  narceine,  apparently  in  accordanoe  with 
the  equation  :— C22H23l?r07,CH30H+3H20=^C„H^Oo,2H20  ; 
or  perhaps  the  new  base  is  an  anhydro-narcaine  con- 
tainmg  C23H^N08,3H20. 

Narceine  has  been  expressed  by  the  constitutional  formula :— - 

rco.oH 

(Ci3H,^OJ.CO.C«H2^  O.CH, 

I^O.CHg 

rO.CHg 


rO.CH, 

rO.CH, 

ro.CH, 

CeHa- 

O.CH. 
CO.OH 

CgHj- 

O.CH, 
CO.H 

CeH,- 

O.CH, 
CO.H 

.CO.OH 

.CO.OH 

H 

Hemlp 

Into  acid. 

Opian 

io  acid. 

JC0tli7l 

kTaoUniL 

p  „  1  O.CH, 

1 52  \o 


lOB, 
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Oeneral  Charaoters  of  Opium  Bases. 

Morphine,  codeine,  thebaine,  papaverine,  narcotine  and  narceine 
are  the  most  important  of  the  alkaloids  of  opium.  The  opium 
alkaloids  form  a  group  of  which  all  the  members  exert  a  more  or 
less  narcotic  and  tetanising  action,  but  in  very  varying  degree. 
Thus  morphine  ia  almost  purely  narcotic  and  thebaine  almost 
purely  tetanising  in  its  action.^  Morphine,  codeine  and  thebaine 
have  strongly-marked  basic  characters.  They  are  strongly 
alkfidine  to  litmus,  and  afford  stable  salts.^  -Papaverine,  narcotine 
and  narceine,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  weak  bases  (compare 
page  305). 

The  free  alkaloids  of  opium  are  generally  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolve  more  readily  in  alcohol.  In  many  instances 
the  solutions  of  the  free  alkcdoids  are  strongly  alkaline  to  litmus. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  of  them  (e.^., .  morphine,  narceine, 
laudanine)  exhibit  a  distinct  phenoloid  character,  and  form  definite 
compounds  with  the  alkalies.  The  different  behaviour  of  the 
opium  bases  to  solvents  affords  a  valuable  means  of  distinguishing 
and  separating  them.  They  are  precipitated  from  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  their  salts  by  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates, 
some  of  the  precipitates  dissolving  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Most 
of  the  opium  alkcdoids  (except  papaverine  and  laudanosine)  have  a 
IfiBVO-rotatory  action  on  polarised  light,  but  the  specific  rotatory 
power  varies  so  greatly  with  the  solvent  and  the  concentration  of 
the  solution  that  the  fact  has  a  very  limited  practical  vcdue. 
Many  of  the  opium  alkaloids  furnish  characteristic  colour-reactions 
when  treated  with  strong  acids  and  oxidising  agents,  which,  with 
observations  of  their  melting-points,  crystalline  form,  and  behaviour 
with  solvents,  will  suffice  for  the  recognition  of  most  of  them  when 
in  an  unmixed  state.  Their  separation  is  described  on  page  305 
■etseq. 

Behaviour  op  Opium  Babes  with  Solvents, 

The  following  table  shows  the  recorded  behaviour  of  the  opium 
bases  with  solvents.  The  figures  are  the  number  of  parts  of  the 
solvent  required  for  the  solution  of  one  part  of  the  alkaloid.  Apomor- 
phine  is  not  a  natural  constituent  of  opium,  but  is  formed  by  the 
dehydration  of  morphine,  and  introduced  into  the  table  for  con- 
venience of  comparison.  The  figures  are  the  number  of  parts  of 
the  solvent  required  for  the  solution  of  1  part  of  alkaloid. 

^  Thebaine  appears  to  be  the  most  poisonous  of  the  leading  alkaloids  of 
opium.  Papaverine  ap^.ears  to  possess  only  veiy  slight  poisonous  properties, 
if  any. 

'  Codeine  is  distinctly  more  strongly  basic  than  morphine,  and  a  method  of 
determining  the  former  alka]oid  has  been  based  on  the  fact  (page  323). 
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COIiOUB-BEACnONS  OF  0Pn7M  BASES.  3Q3 

The  solubility  of  opium  bases,  as  of  other  substances,  is  much 
affected  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  alkaloids,  and  to  some 
extent  by  the  manner  of  making  the  experiment 

CoLOFiTB-RBAcrriONB  OF  Opium  Babes. 

Seveial  of  the  opium  bases  react  in  a  more  or  less  characteristic 
manner  with  potassium  permanganate  (see  page  144). 

Many  of  the  opium  alkcdoids  give  briUJant,  and  in  some  cases 
characteristic,  colour-reactions  with  unneral  acids,  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  heat  and  the  addition  of  oxidising  agents.  The  colours 
obtained  vary  somewhat  with  the  mode  of  applying  the  test  and 
with  the  oxidiser  employed.  The  colours  obtained  are  modified 
in  a  marked  manner  by  very  slight  traces  of  oxidising  agents  in 
the  sulphuric  acid  used,  and  hence  this  reagent  should  be  scrupu- 
lously free  from  iron  and  oxides  of  nitrogen.  £.  Kauder  re- 
commends that  the  purity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  tested 
by  codeine,  which  should  give  no  colour  even  on  heating,  while 
in  presence  of  the  faintest  trace  of  iron,  such  as  may  be  taken  up 
from  long  keeping  in  a  bottie  of  common  glass,  a  violet  coloration 
is  produced. 

The  colour-reactions  of  the  opium  alkaloids  are  best  observed  in 
the  manner  described  in  detail  on  page  313  e^  seq. 

Many  of  the  colour-reactions  of  the  opium  bases  defy 
classification,  and  such  of  these  as  appear  of  value  are  de- 
scribed under  the  alkaloids  to  which  they  refer;  but  the 
table  on  page  302  shows  many  of  the  better-known  reactions  of 
the  more  important  opium  bases,  according  to  the  most  reliable 
observers. 

If  a  trace  of  nBroeine  be  evaporated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
at  100°  C.  a  beautiful  violelrred  coloration  appears  as  soon  as  the 
liquid  is  sufficiently  concentrated ;  changing  to  cherry-red  by  con- 
tinued lieating.  After  cooling,  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  nitric 
acid  or  a  nitrite  produces  bluish  violet  streaks  in  the  red  liquid. 
The  test,  which  is  due  to  Plugge  {Jour.  Ghem.  Sog^^  lii.  870), 
is  said  to  be  very  delicate  and  characteristic.  With  traces  of 
morphine,  codeine,  or  papaverine  the  liquid  remains  quite 
colourless;  with  larger  quantities  of  either  of  the  two  former 
bases  a  faint  rose-red  tint  is  obtained,  with  thebaine  a  greenish 
yellow  to  brown  colour,  and  with  narootine  a  red  to  reddish 
brown. 

According  to  Serena  (Analyai,  z.  149),  the  follofwing  colouiv 
reactions  are  produced  on  treating  certain  of  the  opium  alkaloids 
tucoessiffdy  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  with  the 
aid  of  slight  heat 
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COLOUR-REACTIONS  OF  OPIUM  BASES. 


Alkaloid. 


Apomorphine, 

Codeine,  . 
Papaverine, 
Opionine, . 
Karceine, . 
Codamtne, 


With  Sidj^urie  Acid. 


Not  changed. 


Light  violet-red,  deepened 
by  heat  (compare  p.  822). 
Purplish  red. 

Ko  coloration. 

Coffee-brown. 


On  cidding  Ferric  Chlmrids. 


Violet  streaks  at  point  of 
contact,  the  bluish  green 
mass  becoming  light  violet 
on  heating. 

Sky-blue. 

Colourless;      on     heating, 

violet 
Green ;  rapidly     becoming 

deep-blue. 
Bluish  green. 

Green-blue ;  at  100*,  violet 


The  following  table  shows  the  colour-reactionfl  observed  by  He  s  s  e 
(Jour,  Cfhem.  Soe.,  xxiv.  1064)  when  certain  of  the  opium  bases 
are  treated  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  acid 
containing  traces  of  oxide  of  iron  or  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The 
reactions  with  ferric  chloride  are  also  shown. 


AlkaMd. 

With  pure  Sulphuric  Acid. 

With  Add  containing 
Oxide  cif  Iron. 

With  Feme 
Chloride. 

At2(rC. 

Atiwra 

At90*a 

At  160*  a 

Codeine,     . 
Godamlne,  . 
Lanthopine, 
Laudanine, . 

Laudanosine, 

Protopine,  . 

Cryptopine, 

Hydroootar- 
nine, 

Colourless. 

Colourless. 

Colourless. 

Very        faint 
rose-red. 

Faint  rose-red. 

Yellow,  chang- 
ing to  red  and 
bluish  red 

Yellow,  chang- 
ing to  violet* 

Yellow. 

Dirty  green.i 

Dirty  rod- 
violet 

Brownish  yel- 
low. 

Deep  red- 
violet 

Deep        red- 
violet 

Dirty     green- 
ish brown. 

Dirty  green. 

Crimson  -  red, 
changing  to 
dirty      red- 
violet. 

Blue. 

Intense  gieen- 
blue. 

•  * 

Intense    rote 
colour. 

Brownish -red 
(resembling 
cobalt     ni- 
trate   solu- 
tion). 

Deep  violet 

Deep  violet 

•• 

Dirty  green. 
Deep  violet 

•  • 

Green,  chang- 
ing to  deep 
violet 

Green,  chang- 
ing to  deep 
violet 

Dirty     green- 
ish brown. 

Dirty  green. 

Dirty        red- 
violet 

No  reaction. 
Dark  green. 
Ko  reactions. 
Emerald-gre«n.> 

No  reaction. 

No  reaction. 

No  reaction. 

•• 

^  According  to  E.  Eauder  {Pharm.  Jour,,  [8],  zviii.  250),  if  the  salphurio 
acid  be  quite  pare  no  coloration  ia  yielded  with  codeine  even  on  heating,  but 
a  blue  colour  is  produced  if  traces  of  iron  be  present  Cryptopine  dissolvea 
with  violet  colour,  changing  to  deep  blue,  and  fading  to  greenish  on  standing 
or  heating  to  150°.  In  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  cryptopine  is  said  to  dissolve 
in  sulphuric  acid  with  deep  violet-rose  colour,  changing  to  violet  and  deep 
blue,  and  becoming  greenish  on  heating  to  150°.  The  hydrochloride  gives  a 
yellow  coloration  when  first  treated  with  acid. 

*  Aocordinc;  to  M  e  r  c  k,  laudanine  gives  a  violet  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 
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Hesse  employs  the  colour-reactions  of  tlie  opium  bases  with  pure 
sulphuric  acid  as  a  means  of  grouping  them,  thus : — 


Camration  at  160% 

Alkdloida. 

Dirty  dark  green. 

Dirty  red-violet 

Dirty  green  to  green-brown. 

Dark  violet  or  bine. 

Black-brown  to  dark  brown. 

Codeine,  morphine,  pseudomorphine. 

Codamine,  laudanine,    laudanosine,   narcotine, 

hydrocotamine. 
Thebaine,  cryptopine,  protopine. 

Fapaverine.1 

Narceine,  lanthopine. 

With  acid  containing  iron,  codamine,  laudanine  and  laudanosine 
are  stated  to  give  a  dark  violet  colour,  while  narcotine  and  hydro- 
cotamine react  in  the  same  way  as  with  pure  acid. 

It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  the  reactions  described  by  Hesse 
diflfer  in  a  marked  manner  from  those  recorded  by  other  observers. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  colour-observations,  the  only  safe  way  is  to 
compare  the  substance  under  examination  side  by  side  with  pro- 
ducts of  known  purity. 

Lafon's  reagent,  prepared  by  dissolving  1  gramme  of 
ammonium  selenite  in  20  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  stated  by 
da  Silva  {Compt  Rend,,  cxii.  1266)  to  give  the  following  colour- 
reactions  with  the  opium  bases: — Codeine^  magnificent  green 
coloration ;  rno^yhine^  greenish  blue,  changing  to  chestnut  brown ; 
narcotine^  blue,  turning  violet  and  then  reddish,  with  slight  reddish 
precipitate  after  long  standing ;  nurceine^  yellowish  green,  changed 
to  brown  and  red,  with  red  precipitate  on  standing ;  papaverine, 
blue,  passing  to  dull  green,  violet  and  red,  with  a  slight  bluish 
precipitate  on  standing. 

Determination  and  Separation  of  Opium  Bases. 

Morphine,  codeine,  and  thebaine  may  be  titrated  with  ease  and 
accuracy  by  a  standard  mineral  acid,  using  litmus  or  methyl- 
orange  as  an  indicator  (page  130).  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
little  or  no  action  on  phenolphthalein,  the  reaction  with  which, 
however,  is  not  sharp  in  the  case  of  morphine  (page  311). 

Papaverine,  narcotine  and  narceine,  on  the  contrary,  do  not 
affect  litmus,  and  their  salts  may  be  titrated  with  litmus  and  stan- 

^  Hease  states  that,  when  absolately  pure,  papaverine  dissolves  in  small 
quantities  of  snlphuric  add  withoat  coloration ;  but,  generally,  on  warming  a 
crystal  of  papaverine  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  dark  blue  colour  is 
produced.  Dott  also  obtains  no  coloration  in  the  cold,  and  the  blue  colour 
on  strongly  heating  only.  A  red  coloration  before  heating  is  generally  due  to 
thebaine. 

VOL.  in.  PART  IL  U 
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dard  alkali,  just  as  if  the  acid  were  uncombiaed  (Plugge, 
PJiarm,  Jour,,  [3],  xx.  401) ;  and  the  first  two  of  them  being 
alkfidoids  also  evince  their  feeble  basic  characters  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  extracted  by  chloroform  from  acid  solutions.  Their  salts, 
especially  with  certain  organic  acids  (e.g,y  acetic,  benzoic),  are  very 
imstable,  many  of  them  being  decomposed  slowly  by  cold  and  rapidly 
by  hot  water.  Hence,  when  a  compound  of  the  alkaloid  with  a 
mineral  acid  is  treated  with  a  neutral  solution  of  acetate  of  sodium, 
or  even  with  a  slightly  acid  solution,  the  free  alkaloid  is  precipitated.^ 
A  faintly  acid  solution  of  sodium  acetate  will  indicate  1  part  in 
40,000  of  narcotine,  1  in  30,000  of  papaverine,  and  1  in  600  of 
narceine,  none  of  the  other  opium  bases  being  precipitated. 

Qn  the  foregoing  and  similar  facts,  P.  G.  Plugge  (Amilyst, 
xiL  197)  has  baE»d  the  following  process  of  separating  the 
leading  alkaloids  of  opium.  The  aqueous  soluidon  of  the 
hydrochlorides  is  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
acetate,  and  filtered  after  twenty-four  hours.  The  precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  pure  narcotine  and  papaverine,  is  washed  with  a  little 
water,  ajid  dissolved  in  a  minimum  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  liquid  is  diluted  till  it  contains  not  more  than  -^^  of  nar^- 
cotine,  when  potassium  ferricyanide  is  added.  This  precipitates 
p^averine  very  perfectly.  After  standing  twenty-four  hours  the 
liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  of  papaverine  hydroferri- 
cyanide  either  weighed  as  such,  or  washed  with  a  little  water, 
decomposed  by  dilute  caustic  soda,  and  the  liberated  alkabid  dis- 
solved in  dilute  acid  aaad  repreeipitated  with  ammonia.  In  the 
filtrate  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  thfi  ferricyanide  the  nor^ 
coiine  is  pxecipilated  by  ammoniai.  The  filtrate  from  the  precipi- 
tate produced  by  sodium  acetate  is  conceaitrated  to  a  small  volume 
at  lOO*',  cooled  thoroughly,  and  filtered  after  twenty-four  hours. 
The  deposited  narceme  is  filtered  oS,  and  washed  with  a  little 
water.  ThB  filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium 
salicylate,  and  the  crystalline  precipitate  of  thebaine  salicylate 
separated  after  twenty-four  hours,  and  washed  with  a  little  water, 
dried  at  100"^,  and  weighed.  On  subsequent  tFeatment  on  the 
filter  with  dilute  soda  or  ammonia,  till  the  washings  are  free  from 
salicylic  acid  (aa  indicated  by  evaporating  to  dr3meB8,  aod  the  non- 
prodxLction  of  a  violet  coloration  on  moistening  the  residue  wifit 

^  Thifl  observation  is  due  toP.  G.  Plugge  {Arch,  Phcurm,,  [SJ,  zxiv.  904; 
Analyst,  ziL  197).  The  reaction  not  only  distinguishes  papaveEine,  narcotine 
and  narceine  from  morphine,  codeine,  and  thebaine,  but  alao  from  caffeinei 
cocaine,  conine,  atropine,  pilocacplne,  strychnine,  bniciuA,  quinine,  cinoho- 
nine  and  cinchonidine.  The  cinchona  bases  are  preoLpltated  if  the  sodiiua 
acetate  is  at  all  alkaline. 
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f eirio  chloride),  pure  thebaine  is  left  The  filtrate  from  the  thebaine 
salicylate  is  acidulated  with  hydiochloric  acid,  the  precipitated 
salicylie  add  filtered  ofi^,  and  the  filtrate  repeatedly  shaken  with 
chloroform.  This  dissolves  the  remaining  saHcjlic  acid,  and  traces 
of  narceine  and  thebaine,  which  may  be  recovered  by  evaporating 
the  chloroform.  The  acid  Hqmd  separated  therefrom  is  concen* 
trated  somewhat,  made  exactly  neutral  to  litmus,  and  mixed  with 
potassium  thiocyanate  (sulphocyanide),  which  throws  down  the 
codeine  as  an  acid  thiocyanate.  Twenty-four  hours  should  be 
allowed  for  its  complete  separation.^  The  filtiate  should  be  treated 
with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  time  allowed  for  the  separ- 
ated morphine  to  become  crystalline.  The  liquid  is  then  shaken 
with  chloroform  or  ether  to  remove  the  remainder  of  the  codeine 
and  traces  of  other  bases.  After  separation  it  is  acidulated  to  dis- 
solve the  morphine,  heated  to  60^  C,  and  the  morphine  shaken 
out  with  hot  amylic  alcohol,  after  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  sodium.  Plugge's  results,  obtained  in 
test  experiments,  except  in  the  separation  of  codeine  and  morphine, 
were  very  satisfactory,  considering  the  difficult  nature  of  the  problem 
to  be  solved^  But  the  methods  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  the 
same  quantitaitive  accuracy  as  those  for  the  separation  of  the  metals. 

Another  method  of  separating  the  principal  alkaloids  of  opitmi 
consists  in  treating  the  solution  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  am- 
monia, and  agitating  with  benzene,  when  morphine  and  nareeine 
are  left  insoluble,  the  remainder  passing  into  the  benzene.  Much 
the  aaane  separation  occurs  with  chloroform,  except  that  pseudo- 
morphine  is  left  with  the  insoluble  alkaloids. 

D.  B.  Dott  has  communicated  to  the  author  the  j^owing 
method  of  separating  the  chief  bases  of  opium : — Treat  the  solution 
of  their  mixed  hydrochlorides  with  a  10  per  cent.,  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  and  wash  the  precipitate,  which  will  consist  of  narcotine, 
papanrerine  and  thebaine,  the  alkaline  solution  containing  morpliine, 
codeine  and  narceine.  On  agitating  the  filtrate  with  chloroform, 
the  codeine  will  be  extracted;  and  on  separating  the  alkaline 
liquid,  acidulating  it,  and  rendering  it  faintly  alkaline  with 
anmnonxa,  the  morphine  will  be  precipitated,  the  nareeine,  from 
its  greater  solubility,  remaiuing  di^olved     It  can  be  recovered  by 

'  The  separation  of  codeine  and  morphine  by  this  process  is  very  imperfect. 
If  the  solution  be  too  strong,  morphine  is  preoipitotad  with  the  codeine,  and 
if  this  condition  be  avoided  the  pieoipitation  of  the  codeine  is  incomplete.  In 
test-experiments  Flngge  only  recovered  70  per  cent,  of  the  codeine  nscd. 
Hence  it  is  better  to  omit  the  precipitation  with  thiocyanate  altogether,  pre- 
cipitate the  morphine  with  Rmmonia,  and  extract  the  codeine  from  the  filtrate 
by  ether  or  chloroform,  after  adding  caustic  soda  (compare  page  328). 
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evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness  and  treating  the  residue  with  strong 
alcohol.  From  the  bases  precipitated  by  caustic  soda,  the  thebaine 
can  be  separated  fairly  well  by  crystallisation  as  acid  tartrate. 

Narcotine  and  papaverine  may  also  be  separated  from  thebaine 
(and  codeine)  by  dissolving  the  free  bases  in  dilute  alcohol,  rendering 
the  liquid  faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  three  volumes  of 
boiling  water,  when  the  narcotine  and  papaverine  are  precipitated ; 
or  sodium  acetate  may  be  used  as  already  described.  Narcotine 
and  papaverine  may  likewise  be  separated  by  solution  in  boiling 
water  containing  one-third  part  of  oxalic  acid,  when  an  acid 
papaverine  oxalate  crystallises  out  on  cooling.  The  process  should 
be  repeated  several  times,  and  the  narcotine  finally  precipitated  by 
ammonia  and  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohoL 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  Hesse's  method  of  separating 
the  rarer  opium  bases  from  the  mother-liquors  left  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  morphine  by  the  Robertson-Gregory  process.^  The 
aqueous  extract  of  opium  is  first  precipitated  by  calcium  chloride, 
the  filtrate  from  the  calcium  meconate  concentrated,  and  the 
hydrochlorides  of  morphine,  pseudomorphine  and  codeine  sepa- 
rated by  crystallisation.  The  mother-liquor  is  diluted  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  boiling  water,  excess  of  ammonia  twided,  the  precipitate 
removed  by  filtration  and  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  The  filtrate 
is  agitated  with  ether,  the  ethereal  layer  shaken  with  excess  of 
acetic  acid,  and  the  acetic  solution  mixed  with  that  of  the  ammonia 
precipitate.  The  acetic  acid  solution  is  then  treated  with  excess  of 
caustic  soda,  which  precipitates  papaverine,  narcotine,  thebaine, 
some  cryptopine,  protopine,  laudanosine  and  hydrocotamine ; 
while  lanthopine,  laudanine,  codamine,  meconidine,  and  a  portion 
of  the  cryptopine  remain  in  solution.  The  alkaline  liquid  is 
neutralised,  ammonia  tulded,  the  bases  again  extracted  by  ether, 
and  shaken  out  with  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  is  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  when  a  little  lanthopine  separates  out  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  more  ammonia.  The 
precipitate  formed  is  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  boiling 
dilute  alcohol,  which  on  cooling  deposits  white  crystals  of  mixed 
laudanine  and  cryptopine.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,* 
and  treatment  of  the  residue  with  ether,  a  solution  is  obtained 
from  which  codamiiie  may  be  isolated,  either  by  addition  of  fused 

^  For  E.  Kauder*s  modiication  of  Hesse's  method,  see  Arch.  Pharm,, 
oczzviii,  419 ;  and  Jowr,  Ch$rru  Soc.,  Ix.  227. 

^  Hesse  could  obtain  no  meconidine  from  this  solution,  and  hence  concludes 
that  it  had  been  decomposed  by  the  preceding  operations,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously obtained  it  from  a  similar  source  by  another  process  (AnTU  Chenu 
rharm,,  cliii.  47  ;  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.,  vi  883). 
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calcium  chloride  (which  causes  water,  colouring-matter,  and  crystals 
of  codamine  to  separate),  or  by  conversion  into  the  acetate,  and 
this  into  the  hydriodide. 

The  mixture  of  bases  insoluble  in  caustic  soda  is  digested  with 
dilute  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  added  till  the  liquid  is  faintly  acid  to 
litmus.  On  tulding  three  measures  of  boiling  water,  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  papaverine  and  narcotine  is  thrown  down.  The 
filtrate,  freed  from  alcohol  by  evaporation,  on  adding  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  will  give  a  precipitate  of  cryptopine  hydrochloride ;  but 
in  order  to  avoid  the  conversion  of  thebaine  into  its  non-crystalline 
isomer  thebaicine,  it  is  preferable  to  add  tartaric  acid,  which 
throws  down  crystalline  thebaine  acid  tartrate.  The  mother-liquor 
of  this  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with  3  per  cent 
of  its  weight  of  sodium  bicarbonate  made  into  a  paste  with  water. 
After  standing  about  a  week,  a  black,  pitchy  mass  separates,  the 
filtrate  from  which  gives  with  ammonia  a  precipitate  which  is 
treated  with  boiling  benzene,  the  filtrate  being  also  extracted  by 
agitation  with  benzene.  On  shaking  the  united  benzene  solution 
with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  laudano- 
sine  crystallises  out;  and  the  benzene  filtered  from  this  yields 
hydroeotamine  hydrochloride  on  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
Tlie  portion  of  the  ammonia  precipitate  left  undissolved  by  benzene 
contains  cryptopine  and  protopine.  These  bases  are  converted  in 
hydrochlorides,  and  the  solution  treated  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  the  protopine  hydrochloride  forms  a  homy  deposit  which 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  is  easily  freed  from  the 
gelatinous  cryptopine  salt  by  washing  with  a  little  water. 

Narceine  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  liquors,  but  the  stage 
at  which  it  is  separated  is  not  stated. 

Morphine.      Morphia. 

Ci^HijjNOgj  Ci7Hi^NO(OH)2 ;  or  CiyHi7(0H)N0.0H. 

Morphine  is  the  most  important  of  the  bases  contained  in  opium, 
in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with  sulphuric  and  meconic  acids. 

The  mode  of  preparing  morphine  may  be  gathered  from  the 
methods  of  assaying  opium  (see  also  last  peige). 

Morphine  crystallises  in  transparent,  colourless,  trimetric  prisms, 
which  are  usually  very  short.  They  contain  one  molecule  of  water,  ^ 
which  is  given  off  slowly  at  a  temperature  of  90°  and  more  rapidly  at 
100°  C.  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xviii.  701,  801  ;  xix.  61,  148,  180). 
At  or  above  200°  morphine  partially  volatilises,  melts,  and  turns 
brown,  becoming  carbonised  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 

^  D.  B.  Dott  found  the  proportion  of  water  lost  to.  correspond  more  nearly 
to8Ci7Hi8NOa+9H,0. 
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SOLUBILITIES  OF  MORPHINE. 


Morphine  is  inodorous,  has  a  persistent  biiHser  taste,. and  ifi  a 
powerful  narcotic  poison. 

Morphine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  requiring,  according 
to  Chastaing,  33,333  parts  at  3"*  and  4545  at  22V  At  42^ 
the  solubility  is  1  in  2380,  and  in  boiling  water  about  1  in  460 
{Tear-Book  Phann,,  1882,  p.  30).  The  solution  has  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Morphine  dissolves  in  30  parts  of  boiling  or  50  of  cold 
absolute  alcohol,  and  in  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  rectified 
spirit.  In  ether  and  chloroform  it  is  almost  insoluble  when  in  a 
crystallised  state,  but  dissolves  sparingly  when  freshly-precipitated 
and  amorphous.  A  useful  solvent  for  morphia  is  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  ether  and  acetic  ether  (ethyl  acetate) ;  but  even 
in  this  its  solubility  is  limited,  especially  in  the  crystalline  state. 
Amylic  alcohol  dissolves  morphine  sparingly  (1  :  160)  in  the  cold, 
but  when  heated  is  a  fairly  good  solvent  for  it  (1  :  50).  The 
alkaloid  dissolves  best  when  liberated  from  one  of  its  salts  in 
presence  of  amylic  alcohol. 

In  benzene  and  petroleum  spirit,  morphine  is  practically  inaoluliLs, 
as  also  in  volatile  oils. 

According  to  Florio  (Qaz.  Ghim.  Itdliano,  xiiL  496)  I'OO 
parts  of  the  following  solvents  dissolve  of  morphine  : — 


Solvent. 

Morphine  dissolved  by  100  of  Solvent 

At  io*-ir  a 

At66»a 

At  78*  a 

Alcohol,  absolute,  .       •       •       • 
„        00  per  cent,     •      • 
„        76  per  cent.,      •       •       • 

Wood-apirit, 

Fusel-oil, 

Benzene,  ..•••• 
'    Chloroform,     .       •       •       • 

Ether,  absolute,      .       •       .       . 

1182 
0*877 
0-228 
1-675 
0-268 
0020 
0-040 
0-028 

••• 
•M 

8-466 

••• 

1-236 

... 
... 

Mfil 

i-an 

••• 

A.  B.  Prescott  (Jour,  Chem,  Soc,,  xxix.  405)  has  pointed 
out  the  great  influence  the  physical  condition  of  morphine  has 
upon  its  relation  to  solvents,  and  has  determined  the  proportion 
of  different  solvents  requisite  for  the  solution  of  morphine  in  the 
crystalline,  amorphous,  and  "nascent'*  conditions;  by  the  last 
term  meaning  that  in  which  the  alkaloid  exists  when  liberated  by 
ammonia  or  an  alkaline  carbonate  from  the  aqueous  solution  of 
one  of  its  salts.     The  following  are  Prescott's  figures : — 

^  Dott  gives  the  solability  of  morphine  in  water  at  15"  C.  as  1  in  2600. 
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Gondttlon  of  the  Morphiiie. 

Puts  of  Solvent  required. 

Bthsr, 

Oklorc/orm. 

Amfdio 

BfflMlM. 

OiyBtalUBed,      . 
AmorphODs  powder, . 
"  Nascent  "Btate,     .       . 

61«8 
21X2 
1062 

4870 

ivn 

861 

91 

••• 
01 

8900 

••• 
1007 

Other  figures  for  the  solubilit?^  of  morphine  are  given  on  page  301. 

Solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  soda  dissolve  morphia  readily, 
as  also  do  baryta  and  lime  water,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  am- 
monia also.  Solutions  of  caustic  alkalies  dissolve  quantities  of 
morphine  equivalent  to  the  bases  contained  in  them,  -with  fxhe 
formation  of  unstable  morphinates  which  are  decomposed  by 
carbonic  acid  and  assume  a  dark  brown  colour  on  exposure  to  air. 
Crystalline  morphinates  of  potassium,  barium,  and  calcium  have 
been  obtained.  From  these  facts,  and  the  blue  reaction  with  ferric 
chloride,  Chastaing  (Jour.  Fharm,,  [5],  iv.  19)  inferred  that 
morphine  possessed  a  phenoloid  character,  and  this  view  has  been 
folly  borne  out  by  the  later  researches  of  Grimaux  and  Hesse 
(page  296). 

Solutions  of  morphine  are  l»vo-rotatory.  In  alcoholic  or  dilute 
acid  solution,  S.  is  said  to  be  —  89°'8  and  Sn  — 70°.  For  the 
hydrochloride,  the  value  is  S««=  ^  100*^-67  -1**-U  C.  In  alkar 
line  solution,  th«  value  of  S.  for  morphine  is  stated  to  be  — 45°*2. 

Morphine  is  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  oxidising  agemts,  a 
fact  which  is  often  used  for  its  detection  (page  314  et  seq.).  It 
rednces  salts  of  gold  and  silver,  permanganates,  ferricyanides,  iodic 
and  periodic  adds,  &c.  The  reactions  of  morphine  with  strong 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  are  described  on  pages  313,  314. 

When  morphine  is  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  or  one 
ddoride  it  loses  the  elements  of  water  and  is  converted  into 
apomorphine,  Ci7HiyN02  (page  3 1 9). 

Salts  op  Morphine. 

Morphine  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids,  forming  salts  which 
are  perfectly  neutral  in  reaction  to  litmus  and  methyl-orange,  and 
hence  it  may  be  titrated  with  accuracy  by  the  aid  of  standard 
hydrochloric  acid  and  either  of  these  indicators.  With  phenol- 
phthalein  morphine  does  not  give  a  sharp  Traction,  but  the  point 
of  neutrality  is  approxiinately  the  same  as  if  the  acid  of  ihe 
morphine  salt  were  in  a  free  state. 

The  salts  of  morphine  are  mostly  crystallisable,  and  are  all  bitter 
and  very  poisonous.     They  aw  generdly  soluble  in  water  and  in 
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alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  or  only  slightly  soluble  in  amylic  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  or  petroleum  spirit.  Morphine  is  not 
removed  from  its  acid  or  neutral  solutions  by  agitation  with  any 
of  the  above  solvents,  except  imperfectly  by  amylic  alcohol. 

The  following  table  shows  the  formulas  of  the  more  important  salts 
of  morphine,  the  percentage  of  morphine  hydrate,  the  relative  dose, 
and  D.  B.  Dott's  figures  for  their  solubility  in  cold  water 
{Pharm.  Jour.^  [3],  xiii.  404  ;  xvi.  653)  : — 


MorjphiuB  SaU. 

Fcrmula, 

Morphine 
HydraUf 
percent. 

BeUUive 
Doee. 

Solvbaityin 
Water  at  16*-6  C. 

Hydrochloride, 

BHGl  +  8Hs0 

80*09 

1-00 

1  part  in  24. 

Salpbate, 

Ba,HsS04  +  6Hfl0 

79-M 

1-00 

28. 

Acetate,         •      • 

B,CaH40s  +  8H3O 

76-08 

1-04 

2*. 

Lactate, .       • 

B,C,He03 

80-80 

1*00 

8. 

Tartrate,        • 

B3,C4HflOe  +  8HsO 

78-29 

1-08 

tf           W* 

Meconate,      .       • 

BjbCyH^Py  +  6HjO 

70-48 

114 

It         84. 

ifarj?^in6^yrfrocW(?r«f6,  or  Morphia  Hydrochlorate,BHCl  +  SHjO, 
crystallises  in  colourless  silky  fibres,  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of 
boiling  water  and  in  40  parts  of  cold  rectified  spirit.  It  becomes 
anhydrous  at  100°  C.  The  commercial  salt  often  has  a  buff  01 
brownish  tint  from  admixture  of  resinous  matters,  which  are 
detected  by  the  brown  or  black  colour  assumed  by  the  salt  when 
heated  to  1 30°  C. 

Morphine  Hydriodidey  BHI+SHgO,  is  obtained  as  a  compact 
mass  of  hair-like  needles  on  mixing  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodide  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  morphine 
hydrochloride.  The  product  only  slowly  redissolves  on  adding 
more  spirit,  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  especially  in 
presence  of  potassium  iodide.  The  hydrobromide  can  be  obtained 
similarly. 

Morphine  Sulphate^  B2H2SO4 -f- SHjO,  closely  resembles  the 
hydrochloride.  It  loses  BH^O  at  100°,  and  the  remaining  two 
atoms  at  110**.     It  exists  naturally  in  opiuin. 

Morphine  Acetate  (see  above)  is  a  white,  or  faintly  yellowish 
white,  obscurely  crystalline  powder.  It  is  readily  soluble  and 
crystallisable.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  or  evaporating 
its  aqueous  solution,  crystals  of  morphine  being  deposited. 

Morphine  Tartrate^  B2C^fiQ  +  ^B.fi^  is  readily  soluble,  but 
the  acid  tartrate,  BC^H^O^,  only  sparingly  so.  Their  solutions  are 
not  precipitated  by  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  or  chloride 
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of  calcium.  The  tartrate  is  best  detected  by  precipitating  tlie  con- 
centrated solution  with  potassium  acetate  and  acetic  acid  in 
presence  of  alcohol  (Vol.  I.  page  457).  After  boiling  off  the 
alcohol,  the  morphia  can  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  an 
alkaline  carbonate  or  ammonia. 

Morphine  Meconate  (see  above)  is  interesting  as  being  the  form 
in  which  morphia  largely  exists  in  opium.  When  morphine  and 
meconic  acid  are  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol^  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated,  an  amorphous,  hygroscopic,  very  soluble  residue  i» 
obtained,  which  in  concentrated  solution  deposits  crystals  of  neutral 
morphine  meconate  containing  5  aqua,  even  in  presence  of  suffi- 
cient meconic  acid  to  form  the  acid  salt. 

Dbtection  and  Determination  op  Morphine. 

Free  morphine,  when  pure  or  in  the  form  of  one  of  its  ordinary 
salts,  is  readily  detected.  Its  determination  is  easy  when  un* 
mixed  with  interfering  substances,  but  as  it  exists  in  opium  is 
attended  with  considerable  difficulties.  Most  of  the  colour-n^actions 
of  morphia  are  best  observed  by  operating  on  the  solid  substance, 
but  for  certain  qualitative  tests  and  for  all  quantitative  methods  the 
alkaloid  must  be  in  solution. 

A.  Beactions  of  Solid  Morphine.  For  observing  these  reactions 
a  minute  fragment  or  crystal  of  the  solid  alkaloid  or  its  salt  should 
be  employed,  and  the  experiment  should  be  conducted  in  a  small 
porcelain  basin  or  crucible.  The  residue  obtained  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  solution  of  morphine  in  alcohol  or  amylic  alcohol  is 
well-suited  for  the  operation. 

1.  Solid  morphine  treated  with  a  drop  of  a  perfectly  neutral  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride  or  iron-alum  gives  a  very  characteristic 
deep  greenish  blue  colour,  changed  to  green  by  excess  of  the  re- 
agent. The  colouring  matter  is  not  taken  up  by  chloroform.  The 
colour  is  destroyed  by  free  acid,  by  heat,  or  by  contact  with 
alcohol.^  Pseudomorphine  also  gives  a  blue  colour  with  ferric 
chloride,  and  codamine  a  dark  green. 

2.  Nitric  acid  (14 2  sp.  gr.)  added  to  solid  morphia  turns  it  an 
orange-red  colour,  which  is  changed  to  yellow  on  heating,  and 
destroyed  on  adding  sodium  thiosulphate   (hyposulphite).      The 

^  The  coloration  is  produced  in  strong  solutions  of  morphine,  bat  becomes 
imperceptible  with  moderate  dil  ntion.  J.  L.  Armitage  {Pharrru  Jour. ,  [8], 
zviii.  761)  has  pointed  out  that  even  in  solutions  far  too  dilute  to  give  the 
reaction,  the  morphine  may  be  detected  by  adding  potassium  ferricyanide^ 
which  produces  a  blue  or  green  coloration.  Armitage  attributes  this  reaction 
to  the  reduction  of  the  iron  to  the  ferrous  state,  and  the  reaction  of  this 
with  the  ferricyanide  to  form  Turn  bull's  blue  ;  but  it  is  more  probablo  that 
the  ferricyanide  is  reduced  to  ferrocyanide,  and  then  reacts  with  the  ferric  salt 
to  form  Prossian  blue  (compare  page  817)« 
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coloration  is  said  to  be  due  to  tiie  formation  of  a  body  of  the 
formula  CjoHgNOg,  which  yields  picric  acid  when  heated  witii 
water  to  100°. 

3.  Solid  morphine,  when  pure,  is  commonly  said  to  yield  no 
coloration  in  the  cold  on  adding  pure  concentrated  sulphunc  acid  ; 
but  according  to  Dott  (JPharm,  Jour,  [3],  xii  616)  a  distinct, 
though  faint,  pink  colour  is  produced.  On  heating  to  150**,  a 
dirty  green  (or  rose-red)  colour  is  developed,  and  on  raising  the 
temperature  still  further  the  solution  becomes  almost  black.  On 
allowing  it  to  cool  and  diluting  with  water,  a  greenish  blue  coloor 
is  produced,  wliich  on  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess  becomes 
green. 

4.  On  adding  oxidising  amenta  to  the  solution  of  solid  moilrphine 
in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  following  reactions  are  pro- 
duced.^ a.  After  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  water  to  heat  the  mix- 
ture, the  subsequent  addition  of  nitric  acid  will  produce  a  rose-red 
coloration,  changing  to  brown.  The  reaction  is  very  delicate. 
b.  Potassium  chlorate  gives  reactions  similar  to  those  with  nitrio 
acid.  If  the  alkaloid  be  first  heated  with  concentrated  milphuric 
to  1 00°  for  half  an  hour,  and  a  crystal  of  potassium  chlorate  or 
nitrate  added  to  the  previously  cooled  violet-red  solution,  a  beau- 
tiful violet-blue  colour  is  produced,  wliich  passes  into  a  dark  blood- 
red,  changing  to  yellow,  c.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  be  heated 
on  the  water-bath  to  100°,  and  a  minute  fragment  of  pure  potassium 
perchlorate*  be  added,  a  deep  brown  or  reddish  brown  oolorataon 
is  produced,  which  rapidly  spreads  through  the  liquid.  The  colour 
is  destroyed  on  dilution.  L.Siebold,  to  whom  the  test  is  due,  did 
not  observe  a  similar  reaction  with  any  other  alkaloid,  d.  Potas- 
sium bichromate  is  reduced  with  production  of  green  colour.  (No 
colour-reaction  is  produced  if  for  the  bichromate  be  substituted  the 
dioxide  of  lead  or  manganese.  Distinction  from  strychnine.)  e.  On 
adding  sodium  or  potassium  arseniate,  and  warming  gently,  a  E^te- 
blue  colour  is  produced,  which  on  raising  the  temperature  passes 
into  green,  then  into  deep  blue,  and  finally,  when  the  acid  begins 
to  volatilise,  again  into  dark  olive-green.  On  diluting  moderately 
with  water,  a  reddish  brown  coloration  is  produced,  changing  to  dirty 
bluish  and  green  on  further  dilution ;  and  on  agitating  with  chloro- 
form the  latter  liquid  is  coloured   violet-blue  (Donath).      K 

^  The  roactionB  in  question  have  been  verified  in  the  author's  labontoiy 
by  W.  H.  B ar r a ol o u g h,  and  the  desoription  given  in  the  text  ia in Bcomd- 
ance  with  his  results. 

*  The  perchlorate  must  be  free  from  ohlorate,  vhich  is  ensured  by  hestiagit 
with  hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  ohloiine  is  evolved.  The  salt  is  then  mtthed 
with  cold  water  and  dried. 
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'4R)diiiixi  phosphate  be  euhstituted  for  the  aiseniAte^  and  heat 
appUed  till  acid  fumes  appear,  the  mixture  becomes  violet^  chang- 
ing  to  brown  or  oliiFe-green.  If,  after  cooling,  water  be  gradually 
added,  a  reddish  brown  coloration  appears,  changing  to  dirty  bluish 
green  on  further  dilution.  On  now  shaking  with  chlorofonm,  the 
latter  liquid  acquires  a  fine  blue  colour.  /.  Sodium  or  ammonium 
molybdate  added  to  the  sulphuric  add  solution  gires  a  fine  violet 
coloration,  changing  to  blue  and  dirty  green,  and  finally  almost 
vanishing.  The  reaction  of  morphine  with  sulphomolybdic  acid 
may  be  observed  with  more  certainty  by  adding  previously  pre- 
pared Frohde's  reagent  (page  1 47)  to  the  solid  morphine.  Papa- 
verine and  a  few  glucosides  give  a  similar  reaction. 

5.  If  solid  morphine  be  mixed  with  from  2  to  8  parts  of 
powdered  cane-sugar,  or  solutions  of  the  two  bodies  be  mixed  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  addition  of  a  drop  of  concentiated  sulphuric 
«cid  will  produce  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  changing  gradually  to 
blood-red  and  brownish  red,  becoming  olive-brown  on  dilution  with 
water.  The  colouring  matter  is  not  soluble  in  chloroform.  The 
test  may  be  applied  to  a  solution  of  morphine  by  saturating  the 
iiqxdd  with  sugar,  and  pouring  it  carefully  on  to  some  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  when  a  purple  or  rose-rod  coloration  will  be  ob- 
seirved  at  the  junction  of  the  i;«ro  fluids.  Codeine  gives  a  very 
siinilar  reaction  (Schneider).  According  to  H.  Weppen  the 
delicacy  of  this  test  is  jmuch  increased  by  adding  a  drop  of  bromine- 
wator  after  the  sulphuric  acid,  this  modification  rendering  the 
reaction  equal  if  not  superior  to  reactions  3  and  4  e,  and  less 
dependent  on  the  purity  of  the  morphia. 

M.  Robin  mixes  the  alkaloid  with  twice  its  weight  of  powdered 
0iigar,and  adds  one  or  two  drops  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  states  that 
morphine  hydrochloride  gives  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  changing  first 
to  the  tint  of  a  solution  of  potassixnn  permanganate,  and  then  to 
violet  and  dark  green,  while  codeine  gives  a  cherry-red  colour 
changing  to  violet,  and  narcotine  a  beautiful  and  very  persistent 
mahogany-brown  colour.* 

B.  Reactiona  of  Morphine  in  soheHon.     The  following  reactions 

^  FVor  oonvBmenoe,  this  test  ia  deeoribed  here,  but  it  seems  improbable  that 
the  reaction  is  doe  to  oxidation. 

>  iLtropine  gives  with  sugar  and  solphnric  aoid  a  violet  oolorotion,  chanfi^ng 
to  brown  ;  veratrine,  a  de^  green  ;  santonin,  a  red  oolonr,  ft>»^nging  to  coffee- 
black.  Salidn  gives  a  vivid  red.  Pure  aoonitine  gives  no  reaction,  but 
mixed  aconite  alkaloidB  as  extracted  from  the  root  give  a  fine  chBay-Ted 
ooloration,  changing  to  crimson.  No  reaction  is  given  by  strychnine,  bmcino, 
oecaine,  pilocarpine,  caffisine,  belierine,  apomorphine,  cnpreine,  or  the  cin* 
-ohona  bases  (J.  F.  Burnett). 
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are  yielded  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  or  acetate- 
of  morphine : — 

1.  On  adding  to  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of  a  salt  of 
morphine  a  fixed  caustic  alkali,  an  alkaline  carbonate,  ammonia, 
or  lime-water,  hydrated  morphine,  Ci7HigNOg+H20,  is 
thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate  speedily  becoming  crystalline. 
The  precipitate  is  almost  insoluble  in  perfectly  cold  water,  but 
dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonia  or  lime-water,  and  very  readily  in. 
excess  of  caustic  alkali.  The  alkaline  carbonates,  used  in  excess, 
redissolve  the  precipitate  somewhat,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  excess  of 
bicarbonates.  Excess  of  magnesia  precipitates  the  alkaloid  com- 
pletely. The  morphia  precipitated  by  the  foregoing  reagents,  and 
allowed  time  to  become  crystalline,  presents  a  characteristic  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope. 

A  fairly  accurate  determination  of  morphine  may  be  made  in- 
the  absence  of  interfering  substances,  by  precipitating  the  tolerably 
concentrated,  cold,  aqueous  solution  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  allow- 
ing time  for  the  precipitate  to  become  crystalline,  filtering,  washing 
moderately  with  very  cold  water  (preferably  saturated  with  mor- 
phine), drying  at  100°  or  120°,  and  weighing  the  anhydrous 
morphine,  CiyHigNOg,  when  the  weight  becomes  constant. 

Instead  of  drying  and  weighing  the  alkaloid,  the  washed  preci- 
pitate may  be  placed,  together  with  the  filter,  in  a  moderate  excess 
of  standard  acid,  and  the  excess  employed  ascertained  by  titration 
with  litmus  or  methyl-orange  (not  phenolphthalem).  1  c.c. 
of  dccinormal  acid  neutralises  0*0285  gramme  of  anhydrous 
morphine. 

2.  If  morphia  be  liberated  from  the  solution  of  a  salt  by  one  of 
the  reagents  mentioned  above,  and  the  liquid  and  suspended  pre- 
cipitate be  at  once  shaken  with  hot  amy  lie  alcohol,  cold  acetic 
ether,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  ether  and  acetic  ether,^ 
the  morphia  passes  into  solution,  though  with  some  difficulty,  and 
may  be  obtained  in  a  free  state  by  separating  the  ethereal  liquid,, 
and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat.  If  the  liberated 
morphia  be  allowed  to  crystallise  before  subjecting  it  to  agitation 
with  the  solvent,  its  solution  becomes  very  difficult  to  effect. 

For  quantitative  purposes,  hot  amylic  alcohol  should  be  employed 
as  the  solvent.  It  should  be  added  before  the  alkaloid  is  liberated, 
which  -should  be  done  by  ammonia,  magnesia  or  sodium  bicarbonate, 
and  the  agitation  should  be  conducted  immediately,  and  the  separa- 
tion and  re-agitation  effected  without  delay.  On  evaporation  of 
the  amyUc  alcohol  at  100°  the  anhydrous  morphine  will  remain  as 

^  The  acetic  ether  must  be  free  from  acid.   This  may  bo  ensured  by  agitating 
it  with  some  sodium  bicarbonate  before  use. 
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-a  residue,  which  can  be  weighed,^  or  the  amylic  alcohol  containing 
the  alkaloid  in  solution  may  be  titrated  by  dilute  standard  acid 
and  methyl-orange,  as  described  on  page  131.  If  desired,  the 
alkaloid  may  be  recovered  from  its  amylic  alcohol  solution  by 
repeated  agitation  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,^  and  then  repre- 
"Cipitated  from  the  aqueous  liquid  by  ammonia,  or  an  alkaline 
bicarbonate.  This  affords  a  valuable  means  of  purifying  morphine 
«nd  separating  it  from  other  alkaloids. 

To  effect  complete  extraction  of  the  morphine  liberated  by 
magnesia,  ammonia,  or  an  alkaline  bicarbonate,  several  agitations 
with  amylic  alcohol  are  necessary.  If  ammonia  be  employed, 
sufficient  passes  into  the  amylic  alcohol  to  vitiate  the  subsequent 
determination  of  the  morphine  by  titration ;  while  if  the  amylic 
alcohol  be  freed  from  ammonia  by  agitation  with  water,  or  even  with 
brine,  a  portion  of  the  morphine  is  dissolved  out.  If  the  separated 
amylic  alcohol  be  distilled  off,  the  residual  morphine  may  be  titrated, 
or  the  difficulty  avoided  by  using  magnesia  instead  of  ammonia. 

3.  A  volumetric  determination  of  morphine  may  be  made  by 
means  of  Mayer's  solution,  as  described  on  page  140.  The  method 
has  little  practical  utility. 

Further  information  on  the  determination  of  morphine  will  be 
found  in  the  section  on  the  assay  of  opium. 

4.  Morphine  readily  reduces  ferricyanides  to  ferrocyanides,  with 
formation  of  pseudomorphine  (oxydimorphine) : — 

4Ci7Hi9NO„HCl  +  4K,FeCye  -  2(C„H„N,08, 2H01)  +  SK^FeCyj + H^FeCye . 

Consequently,  on  adding  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  morphine, 
slightiy  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  mixture  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  ferric  chloride  and  potassium  ferricyanide,  a  blue 
coloration  or  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  is  produced.  This  reaction 
may  be  conveniently  employed  for  detecting  morphine  in  presence 
of  the  cinchona  bases. 

L.  Kief  f  er  {Anndl,  (Jhem,  Pharm,,  ciii.  274)  has  proposed  to 
utilise  the  reaction  with  ferricyanide  for  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  morphine.  For  this  purpos^e  he  adds  a  known  weight 
of  solid  potassium  ferricyanide  to  the  morphine  or  its  salt^  and 
mixes  them  in  a  mortar  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  Avater.  The 
contents  of  the  mortar  are  rinsed  into  a  flask,  potassium  iodide 
and  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  liberated  iodine  determined 

^  There  is  some  evidence  that  morphine  forms  a  compound  with  amylic 
alcohol  not  decomposed  by  evaporation  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (Pharm* 
Jmir.,  [8],  xviii  161). 

^  A  solution  of  morp'iine  in  hydrochloric  acid  cannot  be  shaken  with  amylic 
alcohol  without  extiaOwion  of  some  of  the  alkaloid,  probably  in  the  form  of 
hydrochloride. 
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by  decinonnal  sodium  thlosulpbate  (hypoeulphite).  The  ditfecenoe 
between  the  volume  required  and  that  used  in  a  blank  experiment 
with  the  same  weight  of  potassium  ferricyanide  corresponds  to  the 
salt  reduced  by  the  morpliine.  One  c.c.  of  differeuce  in  the  ^ 
thiosulphate  used  represents  '0292  of  anhydrous  morphine.^ 

Ventuiini  {Om,  Ghim,  Ital.,  xvL  239)  reports  favourably  of 
ELieffer's  process.     The  author's  results  were  discouraging. 

5.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  morphine  with  one  of  iodine  dis- 
solved in  hydriodic  acid,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  even,  in 
extremely  dilute  solutions.  Under  the  microscope  the  crystalline 
form  is  charactearistic  of  morphine,  which  may  thus  be  distinguished 
£ram  papaverine  and  codeine,  which  bases  also  give  crystalliiie  pre- 
cipitates with  the  reagent,  while  narcotine,  narceine  and  thebaine 
yield  amorphous  precipitates. 

6.  Addition  of  chlorine  or  bromine  wffter,  fbUowed  by 
ammonia,  occa^icois  in  moderately  ooncentrafaed  solutions  of 
morphine  a  brown  colour  or  red  coloration  gradually  changing 
to  brown. 

7.  Morphine  and  its  salts  reduce  iodic  acid  with  liberation  ol 
iodine.  This  reaction  is  also  produced  by  albuminoid  and  various 
other  OTgBinc  bodies,  so  that  it  is  not  absolute  proof  of  the  presence 
of  morphia.  The  test  becomes  much  improved  and  increased  in 
delicacy  by  the  following  mode  of  operating : — 

To  the  solution  to  be  tested  for  morphia,  as  nearly  neuiacal  as 
possible,  is  added  one  of  iodic  acid  in  15  parts  of  water.  In 
presence  of  1  part  of  morphia  m  20,000  of  liquid  a  yellow  colora- 
tion is  observed.  In  moderately  strong  solutions  of  morphine 
addition  of  starch-liquor  gradually  changes  the  yellow  colour  to 
blue,  but  not  in  solutions  containing  less  than  1  per  1000.  This 
is  important,  as  with  other  reducing  agents  the  blue  colour  is  well 
marked  in  far  more  dilute  liquids.  On  adding  excess  of  ammonia 
to  the  yellow  liquid  the  colour  is  dischai^ed  if  due  to  foreign 
matter,  but  distinctly  deepened  if  due  to  morphia.  If  a  solution  of 
morphine,  which  is  too  dilute  to  give  a  blue  colour  with  iodic  acid 
and  starch,  be  mixed  with  these  reagents,  and  some  highly  dilute 
ammonia  allowed  to  flow  from  a  pipette  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  two  coloured  rings  make  their  appearance  at  the  junction  of 
the  fluids.  A  blue  ring  is  seen  in  the  lower  add  layer  and  a  brown 
one  in  the  upper  alkaline  portion.  If  a  dilute  solution  of  morphia 
be  mixed  with  one  of  starch,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  por- 
celain crucible  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue,  after  coohng,  be 

^  It  is  passible  that  Eieffer's  proceaa  might  be  applied  to  the  amylic  aloohol 
eolation  of  morphijie,  by  agitating  it  with  potassium  ferricyanidfi  solntianw 
Id  such  a  case,  ammonia,  if  present,  would  not  interfere. 
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moistened  with  iodic  acid,  a  blue  colour  will  be  produced  in  pre- 
GQQoe  of  1-2.0,000  of  a  grain  of  morphia  (A.  D  u  p  r  ^). 

Another  way  of  employing  the  test  is  to  agitate  a  solution  of 
iodic  acid  with  an  equal  measure  of  carbon  disulphide,  which 
should  not  become  coloured  even  after  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  again  shaking,  If  the  solution  to  be  tested  for 
morphine  be  now  added  to  the  mixture,  and  the  whole  agoin  shaken, 
the  carbon  disulphide  will  be  found  after  separation  to  have  a  violet 
colour  from  dissolved  iodine  if  morphine  be  present,  and  the  depth 
of  tint  will  afford  an  indication  of  the  amount.  Morphine  can  be 
leeognised  in  this  way  in  a  single  drop  of  paragoric  or  tinctitre  of 

Ste.in  and  others  have  deacdbed  a  colorimetric  method  of 
estimating  morphine,  based  in  the  iodic  acid  reaction. 

In  employing  the  iodic  acid  test  it  is  essential  that  the  reagent 
should  not  give  free  iodine  on  treatment  with  a  drop  of  dilute 
sulphuric  or  acetic  acid. 

8.  Solutions  of  morphine  salts  give  no  crystalline  precipitate  with 
either  potassium  chromate,  thiocyanate  (sulphooyanide)  or  fetro- 
cyaudde  (distinction  from  strychnine). 

Abohorphinb,  Ci-yHiyNOj.  When  morphine  or  its  hydro- 
chlooridd  is  heated  to  140^-150°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  a  large 
excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  zinc  chloiide  at  1 10°, 
it  is  converted  into  the  hydrochloride  of  apomorphine,  the 
formula  of  which  base  differs  from  that  of  the  parent  alkaloid  by 
the  elements  of  water,  though  its  formation  is  probably  attended 
by  polymerisation.  Apomorphine  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  dissolving  the  contents  of  the  tube  in  watery  adding 
excess  of  acid  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  agitating  with  ether  or 
chloroform,  in  either  of  which  apomorphine  is  -freely  soluble 
(difOBrence  from  morphine).  The  ethereal  solution  is  sepaoeated 
and.  ahaJuan  with  a  very  littk  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  when 
crystals  of  the  hydrochloride  of  apomorphine  are  deposited.  These 
axe  separated,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  purified  by 
recrystallisation.  From  its  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride, 
sodium  bLoaibonate  precipitates  free  apomorphine  as  a  snow-white 
amoiphDUs  substance,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform 
and  benaene,  which  speedily  turns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  changed  alkaloid  is  partially  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  witih 
emerald-green  colour,  in  ether  with  magnificent  rose>purple,  and 
in  chloroform  with  fine  violet  tint.  The  colourless  sohitions  of 
the  unchanged  substance  soon  acquire  these  tints.  In  its  physio- 
logical effects,  apomorphine  differs  from  morphine  in  a  veiy  marked 
manner,  being  a  prompt  and  non-irritant  ^ijietiiii      From  0*001 
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to  O'OIO  is  the  adult  medicinal  dose  by  the  stomacL  Dangerous 
and  even  fatal  symptoms  have  followed  the  hypodermic  injection 
of  0'012  gramme.  Apomorphine  gives  a  crimson-red  colour  with 
nitric  acid,  and  brown  with  iodic  acid,  but  (unlike  morphine)  yields 
a  rose-red  or  amethystine  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  changing  to 
violet  and  black.  The  most  delicate  reaction  of  apomorphine  is 
the  production  of  a  green  coloration  when  the  solution  is  ren- 
dered faintly  alkaline  with  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate  and 
exposed  to  the  air.  With  a  solution  containing  I  part  in  100,000, 
the  green  colour  appears  within  ten  minutea 

Apomorphine  is  said  to  be  liable  to  be  formed  in  old  solutions 
of  morphine  hydrochloride,  which  consequently  acquire  emetic 
properties;  but  the  statement  is  disputed  by  Dott,  and  requires 
confirmation  (Pharm..  Jour.,  [3],  xvi.  287,  299,  604 ;  xviL  80). 

Apomorphine  Hydrochloride,  Ci^H^yNOgHCl,  forms  anhydrous, 
minute,  shining  crystals,  which  turn  greenish  on  exposure  to  light 
and  air.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  a 
neutral  solution,  which  turns  green  on  boiling  or  standing,  and 
keeps  better  if  very  faintly  acid.  The  freshly-made  aqueous 
solution  should  be  colourless,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  generally  held 
that  if  a  1  per  cent,  solution  be  emerald-green,  the  sample  should 
be  rejected  for  medical  use ;  but  D.  B.  D  o  1 1  {Phann,  Jour.,  [3], 
xxL  916)  has  pointed  out  that  the  coloration  is  so  intense  that 
very  little  actual  change  is  thereby  indicated.  Morrell  found  an 
old  solution  which  had  been  exposed  to  light  for  three  months  to 
act  quite  effectively.^ 

Basic  Associates  of  Morphine. 

As  already  stated,  opium  contains  a  large  number  of  bases,  some 
of  which  are  present  in  very  minute  amount,  or  are  altogether 
absent  from  some  samples.  The  names,  formulsB,  solubilities,  and 
chief  colour-reactions  of  these  alkaloids  have  already  been  given 
(page  294  to  305),  and  morphine  has  been  described  at  length 
(page  309).  The  following  are  additional  facts  respecting  the 
less  important  bases  of  opium. 

CoDAMiNB,  C20H25NO4,  melts  at  126**  when  crystallised  from 
benzene,  and  121°  when  separated  from  alcohol  or  ether.  .  It  forms 
large  six-sided  prisms,  which  can  be  sublimed.  It  dissolves  moder- 
ately easily  in  hot  water,  giving  an  alkaline  solution.  Its  salts, 
which  £ure  amorphous,  give  precipitates  with  caustic  alkalies  aud 

^Morrell  finds  that  a  patient  who  ia  made  violently  ill  by  ^ grain  of 
apomorphine  hydrochloride  administered  hypodermically,  can  take  f  grain 
thrice  daily  in  the  form  of  pills.  Apomorphine  acts  as  a  powerful  expectorant 
in  cases  of  chronic  bfonchitiB. 
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ammonia,  soluble  in  excess  of  either  reagent  with  nitric  acid; 
codamine  gives  a  dark  green  coloration  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  in 
presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  ferric  chloride  a  greenish  blue. 
For  other  colour-reactions  and  solubilities,  see  page  301  et  seq. 

CoDBiNB.  Codeia.  CigHjiNOa,  or  Ci7Hi^NO(OH).OCH3.  This 
base  has  the  constitution  of  a  morphine  methyl-ester.  The 
relation  of  codeine  to  morphine  and  synthesis  therefrom  are 
described  on  page  167.  Its  theoretical  relations  and  constitution 
have  been  recentiy  further  investigated  by  K  n  o  r  r  (Ber.y  xxiL  181, 
1113)  and  Skraup  and  Wiegmann  {Monatach,  x.  732). 
Codeine  occurs  in  opium  in  proportions  ranging  from  0*1  to  1*0 
per  cent.^ 

Codeine  crystallises  from  dry  ether  or  carbon  disulphide  in  small 
anhydrous  prisms.  From  water  it  is  deposited  in  well-defined 
octohedra  or  orthorhombic  prisms  containing  1  aqua  and  melting 
under  boiling  water  to  an  oily  liquid.  Anhydrous  codeine  melts 
at  150^-155°,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 
Codeine  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  requiring  75  to  80  parts 
of  cold  water,  or  17  at  the  boiling-point.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  amyHc  alcohol,  chloroform  and  benzene,  but  is 
almost  insoluble  in  petroleum  spirit  (compare  page  301).  Codeine 
is  as  soluble  in  ammonia  as  in  water,  a  fact  utilised  to  separate  it 
from  morphine,  but  it  is  practically  insoluble  in  excess  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  and  is  precipitated  by  these  reagents  from  its 
aqueous  solution,  if  not  too  dilute.'  Solutions  of  codeine  are 
optically  active,  the  rotatory  power  being  much  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  solvent,  and  the  presence  and  proportion  of  free  acid. 
In  alcoholic  solution  Sj  =  -136^;  in  chloroform,  -112°. 

Codeine  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  resembles  morphine  in  its  physio- 
logical action.  It  is  official  in  the  British  and  several  foreign 
PharmacopceicLs,  and  is  chiefly  employed  to  allay  restlessness,  cough, 
and  other  symptoms  for  which  opium  is  generally  prescribed,  and 
when  the  latter  medicine  is  not  tolerated.  In  phthisis,  it  appears 
to  prevent  and  appease  the  tickling  irritation  of  the  cough,  with- 
out deranging  the  digestion.    It  is  an  important  remedy  in  diabetes, 

^  Codeine  is  usually  isolated  from  opium  by  precipitating  the  aqueous 
extract  by  calcium  ohloride»  evaporating  and  cooling  tbe  filtrate,  redissolving 
the  deposited  crystals  of  the  hydrochlorides  in  water,  and  precipitating  the 
morphine  by  ammonia.  From  the  filtrate,  after  concentration,  the  codeine 
can  be  recovered  by  treating  by  precipitating  with  caustic  alkali,  and  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  ether. 

'  The  hydroxyl-group  in  the  codeine  molecule  does  not  appear  to  be  phenolic, 
as  evidenced  by  the  insolubility  of  the  alkaloid  in  caustic  alkalies,  and  its 
negative  reaction  with  ferric  chloride. 
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jKod  is  also  racommeoded  as  an  hypnotic  in  mental  disease.  Th& 
official  dose  is  from  ^  to  2  grains.  In  larger  quantities,  codeine 
produces  narcotism,  often  preceded  by  vomiting  and  occasionally 
by  purging. 

Codeine  is  a  strong  base,  having  a  marked  alkaline  reaction,  and 
focming  crystallisable,  sohible  salts,  which  are  neutral  to  litmus  and 
methyl-orange.  The  free  base  precipitates  solutions  of  lead,  iion, 
copper,  and  certain  other  of  the  heavy  metals. 

Codeine  Hydrochloride  crystallises  in  radiated  groups  of  prisms 
containing  BHGl  +  ^H^O,  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  water. 
The  solution  is  IsBvo-rotatory  (Sj=  — 108°).  The  crystals  lose  a 
portion  of  their  water  (J  aqua)  readily,  but  the  remainder  js  only 
duven  off  by  many  days  heating  at  100°  (Schmidt^  Fbarm. 
Jawr,,  [3],  xxi.  85),  but  easily  at  120°  (Dott),  Hence  the  pro- 
portion of  water  in  commercial  samples  of  the  salt  is  variablo. 

Codeine  Phosphates.  The  salt  BHgPO^-i-  2H2O  is  obtained  as  a 
crystalline  precipitate  by  adding  codeine  to  a  solution  of  phosphoric 
acid  till  the  reaction  is  only  faintly  acid,  and  tlien  adding  excess 
of  alcohol.  When  reciystallised  from  water  the  composition  is 
unchanged,  but  the  salt  deposited  from  the  solution  in  hot  dilute 
alcohol  contains  2BH3PO^+H20.  Both  forms  lose  their  water  at 
100°,  and  are  met  with  in  commerce,  as  also  a  preparation  contain- 
ing excess  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  usual  composition  of  com- 
mercial codeine  phosphate  is  B2H3PO4+H2O  (Dott).  If  the 
salt  turn  grey  or  yellow  at  100°,  the  presence  of  impuxity  is 
in  Heated.  The  phosphate  is  said  to  be  the  prefeiahle  form  of 
employing  codeine  for  hypodermic  injections. 

Detection  and  Determination  of  Codeine. 

In  its  reactions  and  general  characters  codeine  presents  a  strong 
resemblance  to  morphine,  but  is  sharply  distinguished  by  its  ready 
solubility  in  ether  and  chloroform,  and  its  precipitation  by  excess 
of  caustic  alkali.  Codeine  does  not  reduce  iodic  acid,  and  gives  no 
coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  In  strong  nitric  acid  it  dissolves 
to  a  yellow  liquid  which  should  not  become  red  (difference  from  and 
absence  of  morphine).  With  pure  snlphunc  acid,  codeine  gives  no 
coloration,  but  on  warming,  or  very  prolonged  standing  (several 
days)  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  blue  colour  is  develo^ied.  This 
colour  is  produced  if  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  ferric  chloride,  or  other 
oxidising  agent  be  present,  an  arseniate  being  the  preferable  reagent 
The  blue  coloration  on  warmingwith  sulphuric  acid  and  ferric  chloride 
is  apparently  common  to  all  ethers  of  the  codeine  class.  Frdbde's 
reagent  (page  1 47)  is  stated  by  some  observers  to  produce  a  dirty 
green  colour,  soon  becoming  deep  blue,  and  changing  in  twenty-four 
hours  to  yellow ;  according  to  others,  a  cherry -red  tint,  changing 
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toTiolet,  is  iproduced.  L.  Baby  states  that  zf  8o£d  codeine  be 
stirred  up  with  two  drops  of  a  sc^ntion  of  sodium  hypocjblorite, 
four  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  whole  mixed 
togetilier,  a  splendid  and  persistent  blue  coloration  r^ults.  Esculin 
was  the  only  other  substance  (of  thirty  examined)  which  gwv>e  at 
all  a  similar  reaction.  L  a  f  o  n  uses  a  solution  of  1  gramme  of 
ammonium  selenite  in  20  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  giTes 
a  mai^ifioenrt  green  ooloTir  with  tasces  of  codeine.  Other  zeftctiens 
are  gi^em  on  pages  302  to  306. 

dommcrrcial  codeine  has  been  met  with  aduHemted  with  awmo- 
mum  tartfroste  {Pharm.  Jour.^  [3],  xiv.  1035),  which  salt  closely 
reseos^los  it^  but  is  distinguished  from  codeine  by  its  insolubLHty 
in  alcoiioL 

€1  aassen  has  -based  a  method  of  determining  codeine  on  the 
well-known  fact  that  it  completely  decomposes  morphine  salts  {N,  Y, 
Pharm.  Mundsehau,  18»0,  40  j  Jotir.  Ohem.  8oc.,  Iviii.  1198).  The 
waxm  aqueous  solution  of  the  free  base  is  treated  with  excess  of 
morphine  sulphate  with  frequent  shaking,  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  cold  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  deposited  morphine 
is  filtered  off,  dried,  and  weighed  (or  titrated).  The  amomit  found, 
muhnplied  by  0"9868,Tepre8ent8  the  anhydrous  codeine,  or  by  1  '041 2, 
the  hydrated  codeine  (CigHjiKOg+HgO).  To  separate  morphine 
and  codeine,  the  mixed  bases,  or  their  salts,  are  ervaporabed  to  dry- 
ness with  excess  of  magnesia.  The  residue  tieated  with  water, 
afnd  the  liquid  shaken  repeatedly  with  ether  free  from  alcohol,  the 
ether  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  'exhausted  with  hot  wat».  In 
the  rosultamt  solution  the  codeine  can  be  determined  as  above 
described. 

Claassen  (loc,  dt.)  has  also  pointed  out  that  free  codeine  com- 
pletely decomposes  ammonium  salts  when  heated  with  them,  and 
has  based  on  the  fact  a  method  of  determining  the  alkaloid ;  but 
as  mtnrphine  behaves  in  a  similaor  manner,  the  fact  has  little  practieal 
▼alue* 

The  simplest  means  of  determining  codeine  and  morphine  in 
a^bnixtore  is  to  precipitate  the  solution  of  the  hydroohlorides  with 
add  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  wash  the  dried  precipitate  with 
chloroform.  The  residue  consists  of  morphine.  The  aqueous 
filtrate  is  treated  with  caustic  soda,  agitated  several  times  with 
chloroform,  the  various  chloroform  washings  and  extracts  united, 
evaporated,  and  the  residual  codeine  dried  st  110^  and  weighed 
(D.  B.  Dott). 

Psevdocodeine^  CigHg^NOj+HgO,  was  discovered  by  E.  Merck 
in  preparing  apooodeine  (^Areh,  Pharm,,  ccxxix.  161),  It  is  a 
ateong  base,  crystallising  in  needles  melting  at  178°-180°.     It  is 
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IffiYO-rotatory,  forms  orystallisable  salts,  gives  no  reaction  with  ferric 
chloride,  and  has  a  physiological  action  similar  to,  but  weaker  than, 
that  of  codeine. 
.  Apocodeine,  C^^-i^^^O^  is  said  to  be  produced  by  heating  codeine 
hydrochloride  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  chloride  for 
fifteen  minutes.  It  is  described  as  gummy,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  yielding  amorphous  salts.  In 
physiological  action  it  is  a  valuable  expectorant  and  mild  emetic 
Apocodeine  gives  a  characteristic  blood-red  colour  with  nitric  acid. 
D.  £.  D  0 1 1  doubts  the  existence  of  apocodeine,  and  states  that 
commercial  apocodeine  hydrocldoride  is  not  of  a  very  definite 
nature,  being  probably  a  mixture  of  an  amorphous  modification 
of  codeine,  polymerised  bases,  chlorocodide,  and  apomorphine.  The 
physiological  results  appear  to  harmonise  with  this  view  (JPharm* 
Jour,,  [3],  xxi.  878,  916,  955,  996). 

Methocodeine  or  Dimethylmorphine,  Ci7Hj7NO(OCH3)2,  is  of 
interest  merely  from  its  theoretical  relation  to  morphine,  codeine 
and  thebaine  (compare  page  296).  It  is  a  base  forming  hard  bril- 
liant laminsB  melting  at  119°,  and  yields  with  sulphuric  acid  a 
brown  coloration,  turning  violet  on  addition  of  water. 

Cryptopinb,  CgiHgjNOg,  occurs  in  but  very  small  quantity  in 
opium,  and  is  precipitated  on  adding  caustic  soda  to  the  mother- 
liquor  from  which  codeine,  narceine,  thebaine  and  papaverine  have 
been  separated.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  minute  six-sided 
prisms.  It  is  optically  inactive,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
very  slightly  in  benzene  or  petroleum  spirit,  but  more  readily  in 
chloroform.  When  freshly  precipitated  it  is  soluble  in  ether,  but 
slowly  separates  from  the  solution.  (See  also  pages  301,  304.) 
Cryptopine  and  its  salts  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  pungent  cooling 
after-taste ;  they  are  hypnotic  and  mydriatic. 

Cryptopine  salts  when  dissolved  in  hot  water  usually  produce  on 
cooling  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is  gradually  changed  to  crystals. 
The  normal  sulphate  does  not  crystallise ;  the  acid  adit  gelatinises, 
as  the  solution  cools,  and  the  jelly  shows  but  slight  signs  of  crystal- 
lising, even  after  standing  several  weeks.  The  a/iid  oxalate  and 
acid  tartrate  are  very  sparingly  soluble.  Neutral  cryptopine  meco- 
natCy  (C2iH23NO8)2C7H^O7+10H2O,  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is  probably  the  form  in  which 
the  alkaloid  exists  in  opium  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xviii.  250). 

Dbutebopine,  C20H21NO5,  an  alleged  homologue  of  protopine 
and  cryptopine,  requires  further  examination, 

Gnoscopinb,  C84H8gN20ii,  occurs  in  the  mother-liquors  of 
narceine.  When  recrystailised  from  boiling  spirit  the  base  forms 
long,  thin,  white  needles,  having  a  woolly  appearance  when  dried* 
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It  melts  at  233°,  decomposiDg  at  the  same  time,  and  burns  with  a 
smoky  flame,  leaving  a  skeleton  of  charcoal.  In  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  gnoscopine  dissolves  with  slightly  yellow  colour,  which 
becomes  at  once  carmine-red  upon  addition  of  a  trace  of  nitric  acid, 
the  colour  being  permanent.  This  reaction  dietinguishes  the  base 
from  rhoeadine,  which  becomes  red  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  alone  {Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  ix.  82).  Gnoscopine  hydrochloride 
gives  a  buff-coloured  precipitate  with  platinic  chloride.  (See  also 
page  301.) 

Hydroootabnine,  CigHisNOsj  ^  formed  from  narcotine,  together 
with  meconin,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  It  volatilises 
partly  unchanged  at  100^,  and  forms  readily  soluble  salts. 

Lanthopinb,  CjsHggNO^,  is  obtained  from  the  mother-liquors 
left  from  the  preparation  of  morphine  by  the  Robertson-Gregory 
process  (see  page  308).  It  is  a  weak  base  forming  no  acetate.  It 
is  coloured  orange-red  by  nitric  acid,  and  pale  violet  by  sulphuric 
acid,  the  latter  colour  changing  to  a  dark  brown  on  heating.  (See 
also  pages  301,  304.) 

Laudaninb,  CgoHggNO^  occurs  with  lanthopine.  It  has  re- 
cently been  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale  by  Merck  from 
opium  mother-liquors,  but  the  yield  is  only  one-third  that  of 
cryptopine.  Laudanine  crystallises  from  its  solution  in  boiling 
alcohol  in  transparent  granules  or  hexagonal  prisms  melting  at  166°. 
Laudanine  is  Isevo-rotatory, tasteless,  and  poisonous,  the  hydrochloride 
being  bitter  and  resembling  strychnine  in  its  effects.  It  resembles 
morphine  in  dissolving  in  caustic  alkali  solutions,  but  the  sodium- 
derivative  is  reprecipitated  in  glistening  white  needles  on  adding 
excess  of  caustic  alkali.  From  its  solution  in  caustic .  alkali  lauda- 
nine is  wholly  unremoved  by  chloroform  or  amylic  alcohol,  but  is 
extracted  if  precipitated  by  ammonia.  Its  phenolic  character  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  green  coloration  yielded  with  ferric 
chloride.  Treatment  with  methyl  iodide  converts  laudanine  into 
a  base  chemically  resembling  codeine,  and  distinct  from  laudano- 
sine.  The  solution  of  laudanine  in  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  has  only  a  very  faint  pink  tint ;  the  same  acid  containing  iron 
yields  a  slightly  deeper  tint ;  but  on  heating  either  solution  till 
the  acid  begins  to  volatilise,  a  violet  coloration  is  obtained.  With 
nitric  acid,  laudanine  gives  an  orange-red  colour.  Laudanine  is  a 
strong  base,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms  well-crystal- 
lised salts  of  a  bitter  taste.  BHI  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  BHCl  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in 
brine.     (See  also  pages  301,  304.) 

Laddanosinb,  C21H27NO4,  is  homologous  with  laudanine,  but  is 
not  produced  by  heating  that  base  with  methyl  iodide.     Laudano- 
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Biofi  is  isolated  by  coDreraion  into  its  spariiigly  soluble  kjdriodida. 
It  erystallises  from  benzene  in  needles  melting  sJt  91°.  Both  the 
free  alkaloid  and  its  salts  taj?te  very  bitter,  and  are  tetanic  poisons 
Laudanofiine  is  dextro-rotaiooy.  The  solution  is  strongly  alkaline.  It 
gives  no  coloratioii  with  ferric  chloride.     (See  also  pages  3»01,  304.) 

MoBPUiNE,  C^7H^gN03,  has  already  been  fully  deseribed  (page 
309). 

Mbjconidinb,  CgiH^gNO^  (page  301),  forms  a  brownish  yellow 
amorphous  mass,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ammonia,  but  readily  in 
caustic  alkalies.  The  base  cannot  be  removed  from  its  solution  in 
caustic  soda  by  agitation  with  ether,  but  is  extracted  from  its 
ammoniacal  and  lime-water  solutions.  Meconidine  is  alkaline  in 
reaction,  and  nearly  destitute  of  taste;  but  yields  very  billter, 
unfltable  salts.  It  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  mineral  acids^  ^vith 
production  of  a  rose  coloration.  It  is  dissolved  by  strong  sulphxiEie 
acid  with  an  olive-green,  and  by  nitric  acid  with  an  orange-red  coioin: 

Narctinb.  CggHggNOg;  or  Ci8HjoN04.CO.CgH2(OCH:8VCOOH 
(compare  page  299).  This  base  was  originally  diBCOvered  by 
Pe  lie  tier,  who  attributed  to  it  the  melting-point  92°  C,  but 
Hesse  found  it  to  melt  at  1 45^.  This  latter  figure,  although  sal> 
seqiaently  corrected  by  Hesse  himself,  bae  been  generally  adopted 
by  compilers,  though  Glaus  and  M  e  i  x  n  e  r  found  16l2^  ;  but  K 
Merck  has  shown  {Chem.  Zeit^  1889,  p^  525)  that  the  ordixiaiy 
commercial  alkaloid  of  English  manufactiu<e  melts  between  150f 
and  160°,  and  the  pure  base  at  \*l{f-\lV?-  Narceine  crystalLBeB 
from  water  in  long  white  prisms  or  delicate  needles,  containing  SH^O^ 
which  is  driven  off  at  100°.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  with  obyptit 
after-taste,  and  powerful  hypnotic  properties.  It  is  optically 
inactive.  It  is  very  sparmgly  soluble  in  eold  water  or  spirit,  but 
dissolves  very  easily  on  heating.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  ehloro- 
foErm,  and  insoluble  in  ether  and  benzene.  Narceine  is  psecipitated 
on  adding  ammonia  or  caustic  potash  to  sohitions  of  iits  saltan  but 
dissolves  in  excess  ol  either  reagent,  and  on  addition  <^  a  huge 
excess  of  caustic  alkali  is  reprecipitated  as  an  oily  liqxLid.' 

Karceine  is  a  very  weak  base,  the  free  alkaloid  having  a  very 
feeble  alkaline  reaction  to  delicate  litmus ;  the  solutions  of  its  salts 
may  be  titrated  with  litmus  just  as  if  the  alkaloid  were  absent.  The 
acetate  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  the  base  is  said  to  be  extracted 
by  chloroform  (biat  not  by  amylic  alcohol)  from  liquids  eontaixMiog 

'  D  0 1 1  states  that  the  meltiDg-point  m  indefinits,  as  partial  docompoaition 
occurs. 

^  Narceine  containing  a  carboxyl-group,  its  solubility  in  alkalies  is  normal, 
"but  ft  seems  probable  that  the  oil  precipitated  by  excess  of  caustic  alkali  is  an 
ftlkaliBe  narceinate  rather  than  the  free  alkaloid. 
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"even  free  mineral  acids.  HffiCI  forms  Dsedles'  or  short  stotit 
prisms  very  easily  soluble  m  water  and  alcohol^  and  melting  with* 
decomposition  at  163°.  Narceine  liberated  from  the  hydrochloride 
or  other  salts  by  ammonia  retains  hydrochloric  acid  with  great 
persistency,  and  cannot  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water 
or  dilute  alcohol.  According  to  E.  Merck  (Chem,  Zeit,  1889, 
p.  525 ;  Fharm.  Jonr.,  [3],  xix.  1034 ;  xx.  481)  narceine  can  best 
be  obtained  pure  by  crystallisation  from  water  containing  some 
ammonia  or  caustic  alkali,  but  a  considerable  quantity  remains  in 
permanent  solution.  For  therapeutic  purposes,  the  presence  of  a 
small  proportion  of  hydrocliloride  is  of  no  consequence,  and 
Merck  considers  that  a  preparation  free  from  meconin,  and  so  far 
freed  from  basic  salt  as  not  to  melt  below  165°,  is  sufficiently  pure. 

Chlorine-water,  followed  by  ammonia,  gives  a  blood-red  colour 
with  narceine,  but  many  other  substances  {e.g.,  tannin)  behave 
similarly.  Potassium  bichromate  gives  a  crystalline  precipitate 
after  some  time.  Iodine  gives  a  brown  precipitate  in  narceine 
flolutrons,  but  if  ammonia  be  added  to  remove  extess  of  iodine  the 
precipitate  is  seen  to  be  blue.  "Weak  iodine  solution  colours  nar- 
ceine black-blue ;  in  boiling  water  a  colourless  solution  is  obtained, 
but  the  crystels  formed  on  cooling  have  a  violet  or  blue  colour. 
Sulphuric  acid  containing  iodic  acid  gives  with  narceine  a  black 
coloration  changing  to  red  (see  also  page  302  et  seq.). 

" M e c o na r c e i n e/'  according  to  E.  M e re k,  is  a  preparation 
of  a  very  variable  character,  of  which  one  form  consists  of  a  yel- 
lowish liquid  containing  codeine,  narceine,  and  an  unidentified  acid 
soluble  in  ether,  but  no  meconic  acid.  In  another  case  the  "  meco- 
narceine"  formed  a  white  powder  melting  ait  110°,  aod  consisting 
of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  narceine  and  meconic  acid,  which  on 
adding  water  combine  chemically,  and  the  recrystallised  products 
melt  with  evolution  of  gas  at  126°,  which  is  the  melting-point  of 
acid  narceine  meconate  (Pharm.  Zeit.,  1889,  p.  90). 

Nabootikb,  C22B28NOY,  occurs  in  opium  in  very  variable 
qnamtity,  the  ttsual  range  being  from  1*3'  to  nearly  11  per  cent.; 
but  some  samples  contain  traces  too  minute  to  be  recognised  by 
the  usaal  ni«thodB«  Naircotine  may  be  extracted  from  dfied  opium 
by  ether  or  benzene,  or  by  the  same  solvents  from  the  precipitate 
produced  by  ammonia  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  opiunfe^  It  may 
be  separated  from  narceine  by  precipitating  the  solution  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  when  the  narceine  remains  in  solution. 

KareotiBe  crystaUiaea  from  alcohol  or*  ether  in  colourless^  trans- 
parent, glittering  prisms  or  groups  of  needles,  which  melt  at  170°, 

^  Opium  from  whidi  the narootimlm boon  muovedt  is  this mamiBr  is  nam 
an  article  of 
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and  resolidify  at  130°,  crystallising  if  cooled  slowly.  Above  200* 
narcotine  is  decomposed  into  m  e  c  o  n  i  n  and  c  o  t  a  r  n  i  n  e.^  It  ie 
feebly  narcotic,  exhibiting  poisonous  effects  only  in  somewhat  large 
doses  (1*5  to  3*0  grammes).  The  solid  base  is  nearly  tasteless, 
but  the  solutions  are  bitter.  In  the  free  state  narcotine  is  kevo- 
rotatory,  but  the  salts  exhibit  dextro-rotation.* 

D.  B.  D  0 1 1  has  obtained  the  acetate,  sulphate  and  hydrochloride 
of  narcotine  in  a  crystalline  state ;  but  the  first  of  these  salts  is  almost 
completely  decomposed  by  solution,  the  base  being  precipitated 
and  free  acetic  acid  formed.  The  same  reaction  occurs  when 
sodium  acetate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  narcotine  hydrochloride 
(compare  page  306).  The  hydrochloride  and  sulphate  of  narcotiue 
are  somewhat  more  stable,  their  solutions  remaining  clear  even 
when  largely  diluted ;  but  they  react  with  litmus  just  as  if  the 
acid  were  uncombined,*  and  yield  the  narcotine  to  chloroform 
and  similar  solvents.  These  facts  prove  the  basic  properties  of 
narcotine  to  be  very  feebly  marked. 

Narcotine  meeonate  forms  a  syrupy  solution,  which  on  evaporar 
tion  dries  to  a  varnish  which  redissolves  perfectly  in  water. 

The  caustic  alkalies,  alkali-metal  carbonates,  and  ammonia  throw 
down  narcotine  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  water  and  in  excess  of  the  precipitants.  It  may  be  extracted 
from  the  alkaline  liquid  by  chloroform  or  benzene,  or  less  readily 
by  ether  or  amylic  alcohol  It  is  practically  unaffected  by  petroleum 
spirit  (compare  page  301). 

Karcotine  is  precipitated  by  the  usual  alkaloidal  reagents,  but  the 
reactions  are  not  very  characteristic.  With  potassium  thiocyanate 
it  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate  readily  soluble  in  acids,  even  in 
acetic  acid.  Iodised  potassium  iodide  precipitates  narcotine  from 
extremely  dilute  solutions.  Karcotine  may  be  precipitated  and 
titrated  by  Mayer's  solution  (page  139). 

If  a  solution  of  narcotine  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be  treated 
with  bromine,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  on 
boiUng ;  by  gradually  adding  bromine-water,  and  boiling,  a  fine  rose 

^  The  constitution  and  decompoBition-products  of  narcotine  are  described  on 
page  298. 
'  Hesse  found  for  the  free  alkaloid — 

AloohoL  '"^^^•^  Chlorofonn. 

Concentration,    .       .  074  2  8  and  5 

Sd,        .       .       .       .      -186*-0  -19r-6  -207-8 

For  a  solution  in  ''benzine"  Dott  and  Peddie  found  So—  -229*'(when  • 
was  l'5)j  and  for  a  solution  in  dilute  oxalic  acid,  Sb—  •4-62^ 
'  Karcotine  hydrochloride  is  neutral  to  methyl-orange  (Dot t). 
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colour  is  produced,  but  is  readily  destroyed  by  excess  of  bromime. 
The  reaction  is  characteristic.  With  chlorine-water,  narcotine  gives 
a  yellowish  green  colour,  turned  orange  by  ammonia.  Iodic  acid 
gives  no  coloration  with  narcotine.  If  narcotine  be  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  cane-sugar,  and  the  mixture  moistened  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  fine  and  persistent  mahogany -brown  colora- 
tion is  produced,  said  by  M.  B  o  b  i  n  to  be  highly  characteristic* 
(See  also  page  302.) 

Ofianinb,  to  which  the  formula  Cj^Hg^NO^  is  attributed,  ib 
probably  merely  impure  narcotine. 

OxTNAROOTiNE,  C22H23NOg,  is  Contained  in  the  mother-liquors 
of  narcotine.^  It  forms  minute  crystals,  somewhat  soluble  in  hot 
water,  but  little  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether, 
chloroform  or  benzene.  By  oxidation  with  ferric  chloride  it  yields 
cotarnine  and  hemipinic  acid.  BHCI+2H2O  forms 
crystals.     (See  also  page  101.) 

Papaverine,  CsoHj^NO^,  is  a  weak  base  of  feeble  narcotic  pro- 
perties. It  is  separated  from  narcotine  by  crystallisation  from  a 
strong  solution  in  oxalic  acid,  the  acid  oxalate  of  papaverine  being 
very  sparingly  soluble.  Papaverine  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms 
or  needles,  or  sometimes  in  scales.  It  is  slightly  Isevo-rotatory,  ^ 
though  its  hydrochloride  is  inactive.  The  neutral  stuxinate  forms 
large  tabular  crystals  melting  at  171°,  and  soluble  in  hot  water; 
the  beTizoate,  triclinic  crystals  melting  at  145°,  and  soluble  in 
alcohol  but  insoluble  in  water;  and  the  salicylate,  monoclinic 
crystals  melting  at  130°.  Sulphuric  acid  containing  iodic  acid 
gives  with  papaverine  a  purple  colour,  turning  black  and  green. 
Dilute  solutions  of  papaverine  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  phospho- 
molybdic  acid.  Tincture  of  iodine,  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  papaverine,  gives  gradually  a  precipitate  of  crystalline  needles. 
With  potassio-iodide  of  cadmium,  papaverine  yields  a  dense  white 
precipitate.     (See  also  page  301  ^  seq.) 

Papaverobine,  found  by  Deschamps  (1864)  in  the  dried  seed 
capsules  of  the  poppy,  crystallised  in  prisms,  was  soluble  in  alcohol^ 
ether,  chloroform  and  benzene,  and  formed  a  gummy  hydrochloride. 
With  sulphuric  acid  it  gave  a  violet  coloration. 

^  Ozynarcx>tine  was  first  isoUted  in  an  impure  condition  by  D.  Brown, 
from  cnide  narceine.  This  product  was  purified  and  analysed  by  Alder 
Wright  and  Beckett* 

'  G.  Goldschmidt  (Monatseh,  ix.  42)  states  that  pure  papaverine  is  inac- 
tive, and  suggests  that  the  optical  activity  of  landaniue  should  be  reinvesti- 
gated, as  these  two  alkaloids  constitute  the  only  two  known  exceptions  to  the 
Bel-Van't  Hoff  theory  that  derivatives  of  optically  active  substances  are  also 
active. 
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PoKPHYBOXiXB,  described  hj  Merck  in  18d7  qb  th«  Bed  cokmr^ 
isg  matter  of  opimn,  according  to  Hesse  is  a  misctaie  of  sevenl 
bases,  one  of  which  is  meconidine,  and  another  psobably 
rhoeadine,  which  latter  alkaloid  also  occurs  in  the  eapsnles- and 
other  parts  of  the  red  poppj.  Kanny  Lall  Bey  {Fharm. 
Jaur,y  [3],  xii  397)  states  that  by  treating  the  aqueons  extract  of 
Indian  opium  with  ammonia  or  sodium  carbonate,  and  immediately 
agitating  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  always  leaves  on  evapora- 
tion a  body  (rhoeadine  1)  which^  when  waxmed  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gives  a  rich  purple  coloration,  ami  he  recommends  the 
reaction  as  a  test  for  Indian  opium.^  With  Turkey  and  Smyrna 
opium  no  such  reaction  is  obtained. 

Protopinb,  C20H19NO5,  appeals  to  be  the  most  widely-distributeil 
of  all  the  opium  alkcdoids.  It  is  found  in  very  minute  quantity  in. 
opium,  but  has  been  met  with  also  in  Macleya  cordaia,  Stylo^ 
phoTum  dtphyllum,  Sangvinai'ta  Canadensis,  and  Chelidonmm 
majua.  Protopine  resembles  cryptopine,  but  the  solntiona  of  its 
salts  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  do  not  gelatinise  on  cooling.  In 
small  doses,  protopine  acts  on  frogs  as  a  narcotic,  and  in.  stronger 
doses  paralyses  the  muscle-substance,  and  the  peripheral  ends  of 
the  nerves.  Upon  mammals  it  has  a  poisonous  action  like  thaA  of 
camphor,  but  differs  from  it  in  paralysing  the  circulating  oi^gaoifl. 
(See  abo  pages  301,  304.) 

PsBUDOMORPHiNE.  Oxydimorphine.  C84HggNjOg.*  This  aUcaloid 
is  best  purified  by  solution  in  ammonia,  from  which  it  cxystallisaa 
in  colourless  crusts  or  delicate  silky  needles  containing  3i  aqua.  It 
is  a  very  weak  base,  forming  no  acetate,  and  is  witbont  action  on. 
vegetable  colours.  It  ia  tasteless  and  not  poiBonoua  It  diasolvea 
readily  in  caustic  alkalies  and  milk  of  lime,  but  is  insoluble  in  ail 
the  ordinary  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solvents,  as  also  in  ddhite 
sulphuric  acid  and  alkaline  carbonates.  (Compare  page  SOd.)  Its 
most  soluble  salt  is  the  hydrochloride,  which  requires  70  pavts  of 
cold  water  for  solution.  On  adding  ammonia,  avoixling  excess,  the 
alkaloid  is  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  state  from  the  hot,  and  in  a 
gelatinous  state  from  the  cold  solution.  Hesse  finds  that  whai 
pseudomorphine  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  caaia^fiiigai,.  and 

^  Meiek  repeatedly  dips  a  dip  of  filter-pf^or  in  the  ethoMal  solution, 
allowing  it  to  dry  spontaneoualy  after  eash  imnieraion.  The  paper  iB  thea 
moistened  with  hydrochlorio  acid  and  exposed  to  steam,  when  it  will  acqjoiiai 
-especially  after  d^ing,  a  more  or  less  distinct  rose-red  colour. 

>  PsendomoEphine  occurs  veiy  rarely,  having  been  observed  by  Hesse  in 
good  Smyrna  opium  only  once  in  four  years.  It  may  be  prepared  by  treating 
norpliinfi  with  oxidising  agents  of  moderate'  power,  such  aa  potassiiua  feizi>> 
cyanide  or  dilute  permanganate  (page  144). 


atrong  snlphunc  acid  (pore)  added,  a  characteclatic'  dark  gfeen 
coloration  is  obtained,  which  gradually  tums  brown  (compare  teat  5^ 
page  315).  If  the  acid  contain  a  minnte  quantity  of  iron,  a  blue 
<x>loration  changing  to  green  is  produced. 

Rhosadinb,  CjiKj^jSTOq,  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  red  poppy 
(Papaver  BhoBas),  and  in  the  ripe  seed-capsules  of  the  white  poppy; 
It  forms  small  white  prisms,  which  are  tasteless  and  not  poisonous. 
Its  solutions  in  weak  acids,  avoiding  excess,  are  colourless,  but  on 
adding  excess  of  sulphuric  or  strong  hydrochloric  acid  a  purple-red 
colour  is  produced.  This  is  destroyed  by  alkalies  and  restored  by 
acids,  and  is  so  intense  that  1  part  of  rhoBadine  will  colour  10,00Q 
parts  of  water  purple-red,  200,000  deep  "rose-red,  and  800,000 
distinctly  red,  although  only  a  fraction  of  the  base  is  converted 
into  colouring  matter.  The  colourless  solution  of  rhosadina  in 
acids  is  precipitated  by  tannin.  On  adding  potassium  iodide  to 
a  solution  of  the  acetate,  the  hydriodido  is  precipitated  as  a  dense 
crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  microscopic  prisms.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  rhoeadine  becomes  red  by  prolonged  boUing,  part  of  the 
alkaloid  being  converted  into  the  isomeric  base  rhoBagenine 
(soluble  without  colour  in  acids),  and  on  adding  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  the  whole  base  is  decomposed,  the 
solution  acquiring  a  purple-red  colour.  Cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
converts  solid  rhcBadine  into  a  colourless  resinous  mass,  which  soon 
dissolves  with  splendid  purple  colour,  changing  to  dark  purple-  on 
boiling,  and  depositing  on  cooling  small  prisms  which  are  brownish 
red  by  transmitted  and  green  by  reflected  light ;  while-  the  liquid 
retains  rhoeagenine  equal  to  99  per  cent,  of  the  rhoeadiae  praaent, 
together  with  the  colouring  matter. 

Opium  sometimes  contains  a  base  which  gives  the  aljove  co1duj> 
leactfona  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  it  is 
actually  rhoeadine.     (Compare  Forphyroxine,  page  330.) 

Thebainb,  C19H21NO3,  or  Ci7H:i5NO(O.CH3)2.  Thebaine  occura 
in  opium  in  proportions  ranging  from  0'15  to  1*0  per  cent.  It 
ciyataUises  in  silvery  scales  from  dilute  alcohol,  and  in  needles  or 
hard  quadratic  prisms  from  strong  alcohol  Thebaine  molts  at 
193°,  and  is  not  sublimable.^  It  has  a  sharp  and  styptic  taste^ 
and  is  a  powerful  tetanic  poison,  producing  symptoms  resembling 
those  due  to  strychnine.  The  fatal  dose  is  smaller  than  that  of 
moi^hine.   Thebaine  gives  a  reddish  brown  coloration  with  chlorine- 

^  This  is  HeBse's  ezperienoa,  snd  is  oonfirmed  by  Bott^  Aoeording  to  other 
obflPrvcTB,  at  abotit  ISS^  it  sablimeo  without  fasiog,  sndia  deposited  in  mtnuta 
cxystals  resembling  caffeine ;  while  at  higher  tempeEatoreB,  needlea,  onhaB,  and 
prisms  are  obtained'. 
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water  and  ammonia.    Its  other  colour-reactions  (and  its  solubilities)^ 
have  already  been  described.     (See  page  301  6^  seq,) 

Tbebaine  is  stated  to  be  extracted  (with  some  difficulty)  by 
chloroform  from  its  acid  solutions ;  but  the  statement  i^equires  con— 
firmation,  as  it  is  inconsistent   with   the  strongly-marked  basic 
characters  of  thebaine.^    From  narcotiue,  thebaine  may  be  separated 
by  treating  the  concentrated  acetic  solution  with  excess  of  basic 
lead  acetate,  which  precipitates  the  narcotine  only.     Dilute  acids 
readily    alter    thebaine,    converting    it    into   the   isomeric   bases 
thebenine  and  thebaicine,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  other  simple  solvents.    When  heated  to- 
90°,  under  pressure,  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  thebaine  yields 
a  base  having  the  probable  formula  Ci7Hi5NO(OH)2,  called  by  its- 
discoverer,  W.C.  Howard  (5er., xvii.  527;  xix.  1596)  morpho- 
thebaine,  to  indicate  its  origin  and  relation  to  morphine. 

Tritopinb,  C^gHg^NgOy,  was  isolated  by  Kauder  in  minute 
quantity  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  opium-alkaloid  manufac- 
ture. It  resembles  morphine  and  laudanine  in  being  soluble  in. 
soda  solution,  but  is  reprecipitated  in  the  form  of  an  oil  by  a  large 
excess  of  the  reagent.  Tritopine  crystallises  in  characteristic: 
anhydrous,  transparent,  needle-like  plates  melting  at  182°,  easily 
soluble  in  chloroform,  but  only  slightly  in  ether.  With  sulphuric 
acid  it  behaves  like  laudanine.  It  appears  to  be  a  di-acid  base. 
(ilrcA.  Pharm.^  ccxxviii.  419). 

Opium. 

Opium  is  a  gummy  mass,  consisting  of  the  inspissated  juice- 
from  the  incised  unripe  fruit-capsules  of  Papaver  somniferuni^ 
hardened  in  the  air. 

Opium  is  produced  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  India,  Chinay. 
and  other  countries,  but  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  or  Turkey  opium 
is  the  only  variety  recognised  by  the  majority  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. Persian  and  East  Indian  opiums  are  imported  chiefly  as^ 
sources  of  the  opium  alkaloids.*  Chinese  opium  is  wholly  con- 
sumed locally. 

^  It  is  possible  that  certain  thebaine  salts  are  solable  in  chloroform  (as  are^ 
those  of  codeine),  and  are  dissolved  as  such  by  agitating  their  aqueous  solutions- 
with  chloroform. 

*  The  variety  of  poppy  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor  is  said  to  be  the  hlaek, 
which  usually  has  purple  flowers,  and  black,  though  occasionally  white,  seeds. 
It  is  said  to  be  usually  richer  in  morphia  than  that  from  the  U7At/«-flowering 
and  white-seeded  poppy,  which  is  rich  in  narcotine,  and  appears  to  be  the  only 
kind  cultivated  in  E^pt,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan.  (For  a  chemioU. 
distinction  between  Turkey  and  Indian  opium,  see  page  880.) 
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Opium  Taries  considerably  in  appearance,  composition,  and 
-quality,  according  to  its  origin  and  mode  of  preparation.^ 

Opium  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  definite,  highly  com- 
plex, ciystalline  principles  contained  in  it.  Of  these  the  majority  are 
alkaloids,  a  list  of  which  is  given  on  page  204.  In  addition, 
opium  contains  acetic,  lactic,  and  meconic  acids,  the  last 
substance  being  peculiar  to  opium.  Besides  these  bodies  and  the 
inorganic  constituents,  opium  also  contains  the  indifferent 
bodies meconin,  meconoiosin, and  o p i o n i n, and  a  variety 
•of  sugar;  together  with  gummy  and  pectous  matters,  albumin, 
wax,  fat,  caoutchouc,  resin,  and  a  humo'id  acid.  Woody  fibre  and 
•other  extraneous  matters  are  also  frequently  present ;  but  genuine 
opium  is  wholly  free  from  both  starch  and  tannin. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  general  composition  of  opium : — 

Per  Cent 


Fat,     .        .        .        .  1  to    4 

Gum  and  soluble  humdbi  \ 
acid  matters,     .        .  f 
Insoluble   matters   and  / 
mucus,      •        •        .  ( 

Ash 4  to    8 

8  to  30, 
average  20 


40  to  56 
18  to  20 


Water,         •       •        .| 


Per  Cent 

Morphine.      •        •        •  j  avei^'s 

Narootine,      .        •        .  4  to  8 

Other  alkaloids,      •        •        0'5  to  2 
Meconin,         .        •        •        under  I 

Meconioaoid.  .        •{  „e'«S>*4 

Peculiar  resin  and  oaout-  \      5  to  10 
chouc,         .        .        .  J 

Alkaloids.  Morphine  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  bases  of 
opium,  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  constituents.  Most  of  the 
pharmacopoeias  require  dried  opium  to  contain  not  less  than  10  per 
■cent  of  morphine.  Good  Smyrna  opium  deprived  of  water  usually 
contains  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  morphine,  though  cakes  from 
the  same  case  are  apt  to  vary  considerably ;  but  if  the  proportion 
be  below  10  per  cent,  on  the  dry  substance,  adulteration  may  be 
suspected.  Egyptian  opium  is  poorer  in  morphine  than  that  from 
Asia  Minor,  the  proportion  ranging  from  6  to  12  per  cent,  but  it 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  narcotine.  Persian  opium  is 
extremely  variable  in  quality,  probably  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  practice  of  mixing  it  with  sugar  and  other  adulterants,  though 
much  of  it  is  equal  to  ordinary  Turkish  opium.  East  Indian  opium 
is,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  weak  in  morphine,  the  proportion  being 

^  The  product  of  Asia  Minor  is  described  in  the  British  Pharmaeoposia  (1886) 
as  follows ; — '*  In  rounded,  irregularly  formed,  or  ilattened  masses,  varying  in 
weight,  but  commonly  about  eight  ounces  to  two  pounds,  usually  covered  with 
portions  of  poppy  leaves,  and  scattered  over  with  the  reddish-brown  chafiy  fruits 
of  a  species  of  Rumex.  When  fresh,  plastic  and  internally  somewhat  moist, 
coarsely  granular,  and  reddish-  or  chestnut-browu,  but  becoming  harder  by 
keeping,  and  darkening  to  blackish-brown.  Odour  strong,  peculiar,  narcotic, 
taste  nauseously  bitter." 
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sometimefi  ae  low  as  2j^  per  cant.,  more  cQmmonlj  between  3^  wid 
6,  and  occaaicmally  as  high  as  8  or  9  per  cent.  This  inieriorii^  i» 
probably  partly  due  to  climate  and  partly  to  defective  methods  of 
coUeation  and  preparation.^  The  variety  known  as  "  Patna  garden 
opium"  is  prepared  specially  for  medical  use,  and  oontains  from  7  to 
8  per  cent,  of  morphine.  In  Chinese  opium,  the  proportion  of  mor- 
phine is  generally  low.  French  opium  yielded  Guibouxt  from 
14*4  to  22*8  of  morphine,  aud<xerman  from  16*5  to  20  per  oent; 
that  from  the  white  poppy  containing,  according  to  E  il  t  z,  6 '8  per 
cent.(?)  Algerian  opium  from  red  poppies  yielded  10*4  to  17 '8 
per  cent  of  morphine,  and  from  white  poppies  1'5  to  8*5  per 
flenL(?)  In  United  States  opium,  the  proportions  of  motrphine 
observed  have  ranged  from  7*4  to  10*2  per  cent 

The  morphine  in  opium  is  usually  stated  to  exist  in  combination 
with  meconic  acid,  but  D  o  1 1  has  shown  that  morphine  ordinarily 
exists  in  opium  partly  as  meconate  and  partly  as  sulphate.^  In 
some  cases  traces  of  acetate  and  lactate  are  present. 

Narcotine  exists  in  opium  in  widely  varying  proportions  and 
often  in  considerable  abundance.  Upwards  of  10  per  cent,  has 
been  occasionally  met  with.  East  Indian  opium  always  contains 
more  narcotine  than  morphine,  whilst  French  opium  sometimes 
affords  neither  narcotine,  narceine,  nor  thebaine. 

The  narcotine  in  opium  is  generally  assumed  to  be  uncombined, 
as  it  is  readily  extracted  by  treating  the  original  (dried)  su'bstance 
with  ether  or  benzene ;  T)ut  as  narcotine  is  readily  removed  from 
the  acidulated  solutions  of  most  of  its  salts  by  agitation  with  a 
suitable  solvent,  auch  as  chloroform  or  benzene,  it  does  not  follow 
that  its  extraction  from  opium  is  due  to  its  presence  in  a  free 
state.  It  most  probably  usually  exists  as  meconate.  Occasionally 
the  narcotine  resists  the  action  of  solvents,  unless  the  sample  of 
opium  has  been  previously  treated  with  ammonia.^ 

^An^ergier  states  that  in  one  case  the  prcxluct  contained  18  per  cant,  of 
morfAone,  whUe  the  opium  from  a  neighboiirmg  farm,  where  the  colleotion 
was  made  somewhat  later,  contained  only  11  per  cent 

^  Fharm,  ,Jour,  [2],  xiv.  389.  l^is  conclusion  is  baaed  on  the  following 
ohseiTationa : — 1.  An  alcoholic  extract  of  opium  contains  sulphuric  acid, 
which  cannot  be  in  combination  with  alkaloids,  as  metallic  sulphates  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  2.  An  aqudous  extract  of  opium  containa  sulphuric  acid 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  oombinfi  with  the  whole  of  the  morphine.  3.  The 
Bame  extract  contains  meoonic  acid  in  quantity  insufficient  to  convert  all  the 
morphine  into  meconate.  4.  The  same  extract  contains  inorganic  and  organic 
bases  with  which  the  sulphuric  aoid  will  unite  in  preference  to  the  morphine, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  sulphuric  acid  will  not  suffice  to  combine  with  all 
the  morphine.     (See  also  Proe.  Roy.  Soc  Edin.,  1882-88,  page  189.) 

'Twelve  samples  of  opium  analysed  by  Fliickiger  (Pharm,  Jour,  [B}, 
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Porpki/roxtne,  according  toKanny  LallDey  (Pharm,  Jour^ 
[3],  xii.  397),  ip  a  definite  basic  substance,  always  present  in 
Indian  opium,  but  absent  from  Turkey  or  Smyrna  opium.  Dey 
regards  its  presence  as  so  constant  and  characteristic  of  Indian 
opium  that  he  utilises  it  in  toxicological  investigations.  (See 
page  330.) 

The  other  alkaloids  of  opium  have  beeai  obseryed  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : — 


Ck>daiiie,  0*2  to  0'4  per  cent. 
Godamine,  0*003  per  ceat. 
Cryptopine,  very  small. 
liMitiropixie,  0*005  per  cent. 
XAadaiuaQ,  0-005  per  cent. 


Naiceiine,  0*02  to  0*1  (0-7)  per  ocnt^ 
Papaverine,  1*0  per  oeut 
Fseudomorphine,  0*02  percent. 
Bhoeadine,  minute. 
Thebaine,  0*15  to  ID  per  oent.^ 

r  O.CF3)j 


Mbcokin.     Opianyl.     Cj^H^qO^  or  CgHj  <  CO.O 

(CH 


2 


} 


Meconin  is  an  indiffoient  body,  oiystallising  in  colourless,  shin- 
ing, edz-sided  prisms,  which  melt  under  water  at  77°  C,  or  alone 
at  110°,  and  distil  at  155°.  It  is  odourless,  bitter,  and  readily 
soluble   in  alcohol   and  chloroform,  but  only  sparingly  in  ether. 

T.  845)  gave  the  following  analytical  results.    The  proportions  of  morphine  are 
most  probably  sensibly  below  the  truth. 


1 

Dnurtptloii  of  "Optom. 

BtheietfBKtmet,  oonalatlngof 

Pore 

Marpfalne. 

Narcotlne. 

WajL 

Grade  Nanotdoe. 

Crude. 

Pure. 

L  IMb%  .... 

lA-e 

lot) 

4« 

11-2 

St 

2.  Indian  a862-68), 

127 

9-0 

6-1 

11-2 

4-8 

8.  Akimri,        .       . 

IBU 

8-5 

6-6 

14-2 

8-6 

4.  Behar,  .       . 

18-0 

7-6 

4-6 

10-6 

4-6 

6.  Ibilwa, 

6-6 

7-6 

47 

14-4 

61 

6.  Synd,    . 

9-4 

8-0 

81 

•  •• 

8-8 

7.  Hyderabad, 

107 

97 

hi 

•  •• 

8-2 

8.  Candaiah, 

•... 

••• 

77 

•  •« 

6*1 

0.  Penian, 

14-8 

10-2 

6-4 

•  •• 

71 

10.  Xajptiaa, 

11 -B 

12-2 

87 

•  •• 

5-8 

11.  PG^ford,SalIolk(lS23), 

8-8 

9-8 

60 

■  •• 

4*8 

12.  EngllahassO),    . 

12-0 

11  •« 

81 

•  •• 

8*8 

Assays  of  thirty -eight  samples  of  opium,  published  by  M.  Adrian, 
showed  a  proportion  of  morphine  exceeding  7  per  cent,  in  all  but  two  cases, 
the  average  being  10  per  cent.  The  narcotine  averaged  2*5  per  cent.,  birt 
bore  little  relation  to  the  proportion  of  morphine.  A  sample  showing  only 
8*67  per  cent  of  morphine  contained  3 '46  of  narootme,  while  other  samples 
oontsmed  over  10  per  cent  of  morphine  and  only  the  same  percentage  of 
narcotine.  This  variation  is  doubtless  the  reasotn  why  some  samples  of  opium 
canse  little  or  no  headache  and  others  occasion  very  diaagreeable  symptoms. 

^  Kanseine  often  occurs  more  abundantly  than  thebaine. 
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Meconin  may  be  leadily  crystallised  from  boiling  water,  in  which 
it  is  moderately  soluble. 

The  meconin  contained  in  opium,  in  which  it  existo  in  the  pro- 
portion of  less  than  1  per  cent,  is  probably  a  decomposition-pioduct 
of  narcotine^  from  which  base  it  may  be  prepared  by  heating  with 
nitric  acid. 

Meconin  is  extracted  from  its  acidulated  aqueous  solution  by 
agitation  with  benzene,  chloroform,  or  amylic  alcohol,  the  first- 
named  solvent  being  preferable.  Meconin  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  without  at  first  producing  any  coloration ;  but  the 
solution  gradually  assumes  a  greenish  tint,  changing  to  reddish  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  liquid  be  then  waimed, 
the  colour  changes  to  emerald-green,  blue,  and  purple,  finally 
becoming  red.  The  shades  and  order  of  the  colours  obtained 
depend  much  on  the  proportion  of  acid  used,  the  tints  being  bluer 
and  the  reaction  more  delicate  with  a  small  quantity.  Evaporated 
with  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  meconin  gives  a  green  colora- 
tion. In  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  without 
change  of  colour,  even  on  heating.  If  meconin  be  dissolved  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  a  minute  fragment  of  potassium  nitrate 
added,  a  yellow  coloration  is  obtained,  rapidly  changing  to  a  fine 
scarlet,  which  fades  slowly  and  is  changed  to  yellow  on  heating. 
The  reaction  is  delicate. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  meconin  gives  precipitates  of  characteristic 
microscopic  appearance  with  iodised  potassium  iodide  and  a  solu- 
tion of  bromine  in  hydrobromic  acid  (T.  G.  W  o  r  m  1  e  y). 

Mbconoibin,  CgHjQOg,  was  obtained  in  brown,  leaf-like  ciystal- 
line  masses  from  the  mother-liquors  left  on  the  isolation  of  meconin. 
When  pure  it  is  colourless,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot 
water,  fuses  at  88°,  and  on  evaporation  with  somewhat  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  yields  a  red  colour,  changing  to  purple. 

Ofionin,  according  to  Hesse,  is  contained  in  small  quantities 
in  Smyrna  opium.  It  forms  white  needles  which  melt  at  227** 
and  contain  no  nitrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
alkalies,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When  boiled  with  milk  of  lime, 
opionin  is  decomposed,  an  acid  being  formed  which  ia  freely  soluble 
in  water  and  ether,  and  gives  a  bulky  precipitate  with  lead  acetate 
in  alkaline  solutions. 

Mbconio  Acid,  C7H407==C5H02(0H):(C0.0H)2.  This  sub- 
stance is  characteristic  of  opium,  in  which  it  exists  chiefly  in  com- 
bination with  the  alkaloids,  but  sometimes  a  portion  of  it  appears 
to  be  present  in  a  free  state. 

Meconic  acid  may  be  prepared  from  opium  by  precipitating  the 
neutralised  aqueous  solution  of   the  drug  with  calcium  chloride. 
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filtering,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  of  calcium  meconate  by 
repeated  treatment  with  warm  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  A  pre- 
ferable plan  is  to  precipitate  the  aqueous  solution  of  opium  with 
neutral  lead  acetate,  filter,  suspend  the  precipitate  in  water,  and 
decompose  it  with  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtered 
and  concentrated  solution  deposits  meconic  acid  on  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  product  may  be  purified  by  re- solution  in 
hot  water,  cooling,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  Meconic  acid 
may  also  be  conveniently  prepared  by  precipitating  it  as  the 
calcium  salt,  decomposing  this  with  a  slight  excess  of  oxalic  acid, 
filtering,  and  concentrating. 

Meconic  acid  crystallises  in  micaceous  scales  or  small  rhombic 
prisms  containing  3  aqua.  On  being  heated  to  100°,  it  loses  its 
water  of  crystallisation  and  leaves  a  white  effloresced  masa  At 
120^  C.  it  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  comenic  acid, 
C^H^Og,  which  at  a  higher  temperature  again  loses  carbon  dioxide, 
and  forms  pyromeconioacid,  CgH^Og.^  Comenic  acid  is  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  hot,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
In  absolute  alcohol  it  is  quite  insoluble.  Meconic  acid  dissolves 
in  1 1 5  parts  of  cold,  or  4  parts  of  boiling  water ;  its  solubility 
in  the  cold  is  diminished  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
therefore  causes  a  precipitate  in  strong  solutions.  When  the  solu- 
tion of  meconic  acid  is  boiled  for  some  time,  especially  if  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  present,  comenic  acid  is  formed,  and  crystallises 
out  as  the  liquid  cools.  The  aqueous  solution  of  meconic  acid  has 
a  sour  astringent  taste,  and  strongly  acid  reaction. 

Meconic  acid  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  (distinction  from 
comenic  acid)  and  is  deposited  in  fine  crystals  on  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  solution.  It  is  much  less  readily  soluble  in 
ether  and  is  almost  wholly  insoluble  in  chloroform. 

Nitric  acid  readily  acts  on  meconic  acid,  much  oxalic  acid 
being  formed. 

Meconic  acid  derives  its  chief  analytical  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  strictly  peculiar  to  opium  and  its  preparations,  and  hence 

^  The  relationship  between  these  three  bodies  appears  to  be  as  follows  :— 

(OH  (OH                       roH 

C-HO,  \  00.  OH  C-HO,  \  H  C-HO,  \  H 

(CO.  OH  (CO.  OH                     (h 

Meoonlc  acid.  Gomenlc  acid.  Pyromeoonic  add. 

Oomenio  acid  forms  prisms,  laminae  or  grannies,  insoluble  in  aloohol, 
soluble  in  16  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  deposited  on  cooling. 

Pyromeconicor  pyrocomenic  acid  contains  no  oarboxyl-group,  and  its 
acid  characters  are  very  feebly  marked.  It  crystallises  in  prisms,  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  melts  at  117^  and  boils  at  227**,  but  sublimes 
slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  readily  at  100°. 
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its  paeitive  detectioii  is  a  decided  proof  ol  tke  preaenev  ol  a 
prepaxation  of  opimn.     It  is  not  poisonous. 

The  microscopic  appearance  of  the  precipitates  produced  in 
not  too  dilute  solutions  of  meconic  acid  or  soluble  meconates  hf 
barium  chloride,  caleiuni  chloride,  potassium  fenocysnide^  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  highly  characteristic 

The  most  characteristic  reaction  of  meconic  acid  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  deep  purplish  red  colositioD  on  adding  ferric  chloride  to 
the  scdution  of  meeonic  acid  or  a  meconate.  The  shade  of  colour 
ijs  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the  ferric  acetate  or  formate, 
and  the  ferric  meconate  also  differs  from  these  in  not  being  readily 
destroyed  by  boiling,  or  by  adding  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  from  the  ferric  thioq/anate  in  being  unaffected  on  addition  of 
mercuric  chloride  or  auric  chloride.^  If  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the 
presence  of  an  acetate,  it  is  desirable  to  precipitate  the  neutralised 
solution  with  nitrate  or  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  wash  the  precipi- 
tated lead  meconate  thorouglily,  suspend  it  in  water,  and  decompose 
it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  After  eyaporating  the  filteiod 
liquid  at  a  gentle  heat  to  drivB  off  the  excess  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  test  with  ferric  chloride  may  be  safely  applied. 
Instead  of  adding  ferric  chloride  to  the  solution  of  meconic  aeid, 
the  reagent  may  be  applied  to  the  solid  substance,  as  obtained  by 
the  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  or  ethereal  sohition. 

The  red  coloration  produced  by  meconic  acid  and  a  ferric  salt 
ii  much  weakened  by  oxalic  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  still  more 
so  by  metaphosphoric  acid. 

Comenic  and  pyromeconie  acids  also  strike  a  red  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride,  but  with  the*  latter  aeid  the  cok)ur  is  less  deep. 

Meconic  acid  may  be  extracted  from  its  acidulated  solutions 
by  agitation  with  ether,  a  property  which  enables  it  to  be  readfly 
•epasated  from  morphine,  acetic  acid,  tannin,  and  other  substances 
liable  to  interfere  with  the  observance  of  its  reaction  with  ferric 
chloride.  The  extraction  is  not  perfect,  even  when  several  times 
repeated,  and  hence  the  inethod  cannot  be  employed  for  quantita- 
tive purposes. 

Meconic  acid  may  be  determined  by  converting  it  into  a  lead  salt, 
or  colorimetrically  by  ferric  chloride,  by  comparing  the  depth  of  tint 
produced  by  the  sample  with  that  obtained  by  treatment  with  a 
known  quantity  of  opium.  Very  fair  approximate  estimations  of 
meconic  acid,  and  less  accurately  of  opium,  may  be  made  in  this  way, 
even  when  the  quantity  of  material  at  disposal  is  very  insignificant. 

Three  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  meconic  acid  are  replaceable 

^  Thiocy&nates  (sulphocyanides)  exist  in  sensible  quantity  in  the  Balira 
(and  hence  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach)  and  also  in  white  mastsrd* 
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by  metals,  bulr  recent  resesercbos  haye  ehown;  that  the'  aciH  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  dibasic,  only  two  carboxyl  groups,  CO.  OH-.,  being* 
present.  The  third  atom  of  hydrogen  belongs  to  hydroxy^  and  when 
this  is  replaced'  hj  metals  basic  sait»  of  a  yellow  coloxir  results. 

The  metallic  meconates  are  mofffely  insoluble  in-  water,  except  the 
meconates  of  the  alkali-metals.  They  are  nearly  all  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  are  but  slightly  affected  by  acetic  acid.  The  salts 
having'  two  atoms  of  basic  hydrogen  replaced  by  metals  ace  neutral 
to  litmus  paper. 

Acid'  CaleiuM  Meeoriatej  GaH2[C7H>(OB)0'|,]2,  is  precipitated  as 
a  sparingly  soluble  salt  of  characterifitic  microscopic  appearance 
on  adding  calcium  chloride  to  not  too  dilute  a  solution  ofi 
meconic  acid  or  a  soluble  meconate.  In  presence  of  free  ammonia^, 
less  soluble,  yellow,  dicakic  meeorutte,  Ga2[C7H(0H)0g]2,  is  puecipi- 
tated.  On  treating  either  of  t^ese  salts  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  meconic  acid  crystallises  out  on  cooling. 

Iron  Meecnuttes.  Ferrous  meconate  is  a  colourless^  very 
soluble  salt,  which  turns  red  on  exposure  to-  air.  Ferric  meconate 
exists  in  the  purple-red'  liquid  produced  on  adding:  a  flsrrie  sait  to 
a  soluble  meconate. 

Lead  Meconate  is  obtained  by  precipitating'  meconic  acid  or  a 
meconate  (or  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium)  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead.  The  triplumbic  meconate  is  stated  to  be  formed  even  in 
presence  of  excess  of  meconic  acid,  but  it  is  more  probably 
a'  mixture*  or  compound  of  t^e  normal  meconate,  PbC^HijO^,  with 
lead'  hydroxide.  The*  precipitate  is  quite  insoluble  in  eold  and 
boiling  watery  and  is  not  afibcted  by  acetic  acid; 

Morphine  Meconate  has  already  been  described  (page  313). 

Acmow  OP  SoLVBNTs  ON  Opium. 

The  action  of  different  solvents  and  rei^^ents  on  opium  and  its 
constituents  is  shortly  as  follows  :•— 

Waier  dissolves  meconic  acid  readily,  as  also  sulphate,  meconate^ 
and  acetate  of  morphine.  The  morphine  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  nareotine  still  less  so.  Narceine  is  much  more 
soluble'  than  morphine,  while  the  resin,  caoutchoucj  &c.,  are 
insoluble,  though  certain  gummy  matters  pass  into  solution. 

Alcohol  dissolves  free  morphine  as  well  as'  the  acetate  and 
meconate.  The  other  alkaloids  of  opium,  as  also  the-  resin  and 
caoutchouc,  are  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

Amylic  alcohol  dissolves  all  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  if  in  a  free 
state.     The  resin  also  is  slightly  soluble  in  amylic  albohol. 

Uther,  benzene,  and  carbon  dimlphide  dissolve  only  about  '05  per 
cent,  of  free  morphine,  but  the  otiier  free  alkaloids  of  opium  move 
readily.  These  solvents  also  dissolve  the  caoutchouc,  but  not  Iheresin. 
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Acids  dissolve  all  the  alkaloids  from  opium,  together  with  a 
resinoid  sabstance. 

FtoBed  alkalies^  used  in  excess,  dissolve  morphine  freely,  while 
narcotine  remains  insoluble.  Lime  water  dissolves  morphine,  but 
is  a  solvent  for  narcotine  only  in  presence  of  morphine.  The  resin 
of  opium  is  partly  soluble  in  alkalies. 

Ammonia  dissolves  morphine  sparingly,  narceine  and  codeine 
readily,  while  the  other  alkaloids  and  the  resin  of  opium  are 
insoluble. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  the  arrangement  of  which  is 
mostly  due  to  £.  L.  Cleaver  (Tear-Book  PTiarm,^  1876,  page  502), 
it  follows  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium  will  contain  sulphate 
and  meconate  of  morphine  and  other  alkaloids,  calcium  salts, 
meconic  acid,  extractives,  and  resinous  matter. 

An  alcoholic  solution  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  above,  free 
narcotine,  caoutchouc,  fat,  and  resin. 

Opium  which  has  been  exhausted  with  water  still  retains  a 
bitter  taste,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  narcotine,  as  it  is  removed 
by  carbon  disulphide,  benzene,  or  ether,  in  which  morphia  and  its 
salts  are  insoluble  Water,  even  when  cold,  may  be  trusted  to 
dissolve  the  whole  of  the  morphine  from  opium,  if  the  resultant 
solution  be  distinctly  acid.  In  some  processes  of  assaying  opium, 
the  sample  is  subjected  to  a  preliminary  treatment  with  benzene^ 
chloroform  or  ether  to  remove  narcotine,  caoutchouc,  and  colouring 
matter  (see  page  349).  By  this  means  the  subsequent  exhaustion 
with  water  is  much  facilitated,  and  a  purer  solution  of  morphine  is 
obtained.  In  presence  of  much  narcotine,  morphine  is  soluble  in 
benzene,  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  sulphate,  meconate,  or  other  sails 
of  morphine.  Hence  there  is  no  loss  of  morphine  on  extracting 
opium  with  benzene.  Meconate  of  morphine  is,  however,  freely 
soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  chloroform ;  but  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  ether  prevents  its  solution  more  or  less  completely. 

Adulterations  and  Assay  of  Opium. 

Opium  is  liable  to  a  variety  of  adulterations,  some  of  which  are 
of  a  very  gross  kind.  Sand,  clay,  ashes,  stones,  shot,  bullets,  lead 
turnings  and  other  make- weights  are  occasionally  met  with.  Sugar,, 
gum  tragacanth,  pulp  of  apricots  and  figs,  pounded  poppy-capsules, 
and  other  vegetable  substances  of  a  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and 
resinous  nature  are  also  employed.  Aqueous  extracts  of  poppies 
and  of  Olaucium  luteum  are  said  to  be  sometimes  added  in  Turkey, 
though  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  the  opium  imported  into  England. 
Such  adulterants  are  indicated  by  the  darker  colour  and  hygroscopic 
character  of  the  product,  by  the  difficulty  in  filtering  the  solution, 
and  by  the  continuous  streak  which  the  sample  leaves  when  drawn 
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across  a  sheet  of  paper,  whereas  good  opium  makes  an  interrupted 
mark. 

The  proportion  of  aah  yielded  by  opium  should  not  exceed  8  per 
cent.  The  proportion  of  water  in  opium  averages  about  20  per  cent., 
the  usual  range  being  from  1 5  to  28  per  cent.  It  is  best  determined 
by  taking  a  known  weight  of  the  opium  in  thin  slices,  and  noting 
the  weight  on  drying  at  100°  C. 

The  extract  of  opium  is  determined  by  exhausting  the  dried 
sample  with  cold  water,  and  collecting,  drying,  and  weighing  the 
residue ;  or  evaporating  the  whole  or  an  aliquot  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  and  weighing  the  extractive  matter  left.  Should 
the  insoluble  residue  exceed  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  dried  sample 
(equal  to  a  minimum  of  55  per  cent,  of  extract),  the  presence  of 
sand,  day,  or  other  insoluble  (mineral)  adulterants  is  probable ; 
while  if  the  residue  is  below  this  proportion  the  presence  of  sugar, 
gum,  or  other  soluble  impurity  is  indicated.^ 

^  According  to  H a n b n r  y  and  Fluckiger,(i?rift2opimn from  Asia  Minor 
ahonld  yield  fpom  55  to  66  per  cent. — generally  more  than  60 — of  extractive 
matter  soluble  in  cold  water,  the  proportion  of  extract  from  Indian  opium 
being  from  60  to  68  per  oent 

The  following  are  determinations  by  D.  B.  D  o  1 1  ( Year-Book  Pharm,,  1876, 
page  498)  of  the  leading  constituents  of  eighteen  samples  of  opium,  purchased 
from  druggists  of  good  standing  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh.  The 
aqueous  extract  was  determined  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  water  and 
insoluble  matter  from  100*00.  The  proportion  of  morphia  calculated  on 
the  dried  opium  averaged  11 '06  per  cent  The  proportion  of  morphia  in  the 
dry  extract  was  18*3  per  cent,  (compare  page  850.) 


Percentage  Composition. 

Description  of  Opium. 

Percentage  of 
Morphine 
(hydxated). 

Water. 

IhboL  Kesidue. 

Aqueous 
Extract. 

1.  Turkey, 

19-e 

82-60 

47-80 

10*76 

2.         „           •        • 

20-0 

28-86 

61*16 

12-30 

8.         „           1 

• 

26-0 

26-96 

48*06 

10  20 

4. 

21-2 

28-70 

66-10 

7-67 

6.         „ 

22-0 

80*96 

47-06 

9-60 

6.         „ 

18-4 

26-46 

66*16 

11*69 

7. 

19-2 

26-90 

64-90 

12  80 

8.         „ 

20-4 

84-20 

46-40 

12*80 

9.          „ 

27-2 

86-80 

87-00 

6*76 

10. 

21-2 

88*80 

40-00 

9-80 

11. 

22-8 

29-70 

47*60 

8*86 

1«.         „ 

81-2 

47-90 

20-90 

6*98 

18.  Penisn,     . 

14-0 

26-80 

68-20 

6-00 

14. 

12-0 

27-40 

60-60 

8*60 

16. 

160 

26-90 

68-10 

2*10 

10.  Malwa,      . 

16-2 

24-10 

60-70 

7-80 

17. 

18-6 

26-20 

61*20 

6-88 

la  Egyptian, 

14-8 

28-80 

66-90 

7-00 

Ave 

rage, 

i 

1             • 

10-70             29-86 

60^ 

8-88 
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H>agBir  9mc0inBiflndfi  'the  ioUowing  additional  tosfai  for  the 
purity  of  opium : — 25  grains  weight  of  the  previously  dried 
sample  is  tntmated  with  half  an  onnoe  of  iMHling  water,  iwrhfln  the 
loraxaticrn  of  :a  stiff  pasie  will  indicate  the  Tftresenoe  of  starch,  fkamt, 
guxo,  (fee.  2  ounces  of  ^water  shanld  next  he  added  and  the  liqiiid 
^filtered.  If  the  filtrate  be  blown  or  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
"wine-yellow,"  the  presence  of  liquorice  or  other  tregetable 
Bzteacts  is  probabla  The  liquid  should  have  an  add  TBactacn,  or 
admixture  with  chalk,  litharge,  or  askes  may  be  suspected.  The 
liquid  should  give  no  reaction  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  (heesvj 
anetals),  and  if  efvaporated  to  one  <ounce  and  treated  with  twice  its 
measure  of  aloohol  no  psecipitate  should  be  produced  (indicative  <i)f 
adulteration  with  gum  or  tcertain  salts). 

On  agitating  powdered  opium  with  chlorofoiKa,  any  starch  or 
jDoaneral  adulterants  ^iil  settle  out,  and  may  be  ^wedghed  and 
further  examined  microscopically  and  chemically. 

When  moist,  opium  is  very  liable  to  become  mouldy,  and  hence 
should  be  dried  at  a  moderate  temperature  and  carefully  preserved 
from  the  air.  If  Jkept  in  a  damp  condition,  fungoid  growths  soon 
make  their  appearance,  and  gradually  dioxiinish  ^and  -.destroy  &it 
noimaof  the:opium9  besides  mnterially  reducing  its  alkaloidal  vakie. 

DXTBBlHNATKUr  OF  Mo&PHXKB  IK   OpIUM.      MoftPHIOMSmL 

By  far  the  most  important  item  in  the  'ejcaminstion  ef  opium  ia 
the  determination  of  the  morphine  present.  The  -proportion  of 
this  constituent  varies  considerably,  as  already  stated ;  but  dried 
and  powdered  opium  inliended  for  medicinal  use  should  not  assay 
less  than  10  per  cent.^  This  is  the  limit  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  PharmacopcBiafi^  while  that  of  the  United  States  allows 
Ithe  nmge  of  12  to  16  per  cent^,  any  richflr  opium  to  be  reduced 
iwitiiin  thfise  limits  by  mixing  it  with  an  article  of  lower  grade  in 
proper  proportion.  According  to  the  Grerman  and  United  States 
(PharmacopoBias,  opium  in  its  normal  moist  condition  should  yield 
not  less  than  9  per  cent,  of  morphine.  The  British  PharmacopoBia 
of  1867  allowed  a  range  of  6  to  8  per  cent.;  but  in  the  edition  of 
1885  the  assay  is  directed  to  be  made  on  the  dried  substance, 
the  yield  of  morphine  to  be  between  9^  and  10^  per  cent.^ 

^  The  difficulty  csased  by  the  nataral  yari&txons  in  the  quality  of  •opium  is 
well  met  by  a  process  patented  by  B.  S.  Broctor,  who  removes  the  greater 
part  of  the  fatty  and  resinous  raatteis  and  the  worthless  narootine,  and  ledaoes 
the  opiam  to  a  onifonm  rectiiied  oondition,  in  which  it  contains  10  per  cent  of 
morphx&a. 

'  ''This  standard  IB  iddiculously  low,  and^nll  have  the  effect  of  depdviog 
medicine  of  all  the  best  opium  that  reaches  this  countiy.  This  standard  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  last  Pharmacopoeia ;  but  then  there  was  no  maxt^ 
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The  assay  of  opium  for  mjcMrphiiie  has  receired  niach  attention, 
the  investigatojce  being  very  numerous  and  the  bibliography  very 
eztensive.  The  aoeorate  determination  of  morphine  in  opium  is 
attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  and  many  of  the  processes  whkh 
hove  been  published  give  litt^  better  than  rough  approximations 
to  the  truth,  especially  when  employed  for  the  assay  of  abnormal 
8am.pie8.^  Of  the  many  methods  proposed,  the  following  are  among 
the  bart: — 

Bniuh  FkarrnuGopcsia  Process.^ — This  method  of  assay  is  baaed 
on  : — the  conversion  of  the  resinous  matters  of  opium  into  insoluble 
lime  compomids;  tlie  decomposition  of  the  morphine  meconate 
with  faim«tion  of  insohible  caieium  imeoonate ;  the  solubility  of 
the  Tesohant  free  morj^nB  in  lime-water ;  the  decomposition  of 
the  Bolntaxm  by  ammonium  diloride,  with  formation  of  oalciann 
chioxide,  ammonia,  and  free  morphine ;  the  use  of  alcohol  to  dia- 
aolve  impurities,  and  of  ether  to  promote  the  crystaUisation  of  the 
alkaloid ;  sod  the  collection,  washing,  and  weighing  of  the  morphine 
tihuB  obtained.  The  following  are  the  details  of  the  prooess  as  laod 
down  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1885  : — 

''Take  of  powdond  opiom,  dxied  at  212'  F.  (=  100''  C),  1^ 
gmine^  lime,  freshly  slaked,  60  grains;  chloride  of  ammomuBi, 
40  grams ;  rectified  s^nrit^  eiiier,  distilled  water,  of  each  a  suifi^d- 
UMcj,  Triturate  togcdier  the  opium,  lime,  and  400  graua-mBasmBs 
of  distilled  water  in  a  moiiar  until  a  uniform  mixture  results;  then 
add  1000  grain-measures  of  distilled  water,  and  stir  oocasionany 
during  half  an  hour.  Filter  the  mixture  through  a  plaited  filter 
about  3  inches  in  diameter  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  stoppered 

wimm  rtndaid  grfva.  It  ti  ill  rwy  well  to  standstdifie  prepmatioiM,  bat,  I 
liunk,  it  IB  goiag  too  far  when  we  attempt  it  Tvith  natural  prodacts ;  but  if  we 
are  to  h&ve  a  maKimnm  aiid  minimum  standard  for  opium,  let  xt  be  one  whicdi 
wUl  inolndB  tihe  best  and  exohide  the  inferior  and  adulterated  kinds,  instead 
of  the  reveise,  as  ik>w  obtains.  To  attain  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  standard  cU  least  2  per  cent."— (M ichael  Conroy,  Pkarvu  Jour.,  [3], 
xvi.  378.) 

^  The  sampling  of  opium  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  is  not  always  an  easy 
operation,  and  is  not  oonduoted  on  a  uniform  plan.  J.  6.  Nagelwoort 
Moommends  that  a  small  slice  shonld  be  cut  by  a  knife  from  the  interior  oi 
each  Ivmp  of  the  lot,  these  pieces  mixed  together,  and  10  grammes  talcen  far 
the  determination  of  moisture.  The  remainder  is  dried,  pulverised,  and  the 
residual  moisture  and  morphine  determined  in  it 

'  This  method  was  originally  devised  by  Fortes  and  Langlols  XGhem. 
News  xtv.  67),  and  with  slight  alterations  was  adopted  by  the  Seoii^  d» 
Hiarmacie  of  Paris,  and  made  official  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of 
1880.     It  was  fbrtiber  impmyved  by  M.  Oonroy  {PJumtth.  Jew,,  [3],  X7.  47^), 
and  adopted  as  the  official  test  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  of  1885.  ' 
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flask  (having  the  capacity  of  about  six  fluid  ounces,  and  marked  at 
exactly  1040  grain-measures)  until  the  filtrate  reaches  this  mark.^ 
To  the  filtered  liquid  (representing  100  grains  of  opium)  add  110 
grain-measures  of  rectified  spirit,  and  500  grain-measures  of  ether^ 
and  shake  the  mixture ;  then  add  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  shake 
well  and  frequently  during  half  an  hour,  and  set  it  aside  for  twelve 
hours.^  Counterbalance  two  small  filters;  place  one  within  the 
other  in  a  small  funnel,  and  decant  the  ethereal  layer  as  completely 
as  practicable  upon  the  inner  filter.  Add  200  grain-measures  of 
ether  to  the  contents  of  the  bottle  and  rotate  it ;  again  decant  the 
ethereal  layer  upon  the  filter,  and  afterwards  wash  the  latter  with 
100  grain-measures  of  ether  added  slowly  and  in  portions.  Now, 
let  the  filter  dry  in  the  air,  and  pour  upon  it  the  liquid  in  the 
bottle  in  portions,  in  such  a  way  as  to  transfer  the  greater  portion 
of  the  crystals  to  the  filter.  AVhen  the  fluid  has  passed  through 
the  filter,  wash  the  bottle  and  transfer  the  remaining  crystals  to  the 
filter,  with  several  small  portions  of  distilled  water,  using  not  much 
more  than  200  grain-measures  in  all,  and  distributing  the  portions 
evenly  upon  the  filter.  Allow  the  filter  to  drain,  and  dry  it,  first 
by  pressing  between  sheets  of  bibulous  paper,  and  afterwards  at  a 
temperature  between  ISV  and  140°  F.  (55°  and  60°  C),  and 
finaUy  at  194°  to  212°  F.  (90°  to  100°  C).  Weigh  the  crystals 
in  the  inner  filter,  counterbalancing  by  the  outer  filter.  The 
crystals  should  weigh  10  grains,  or  not  less  than  9|,  and  not  more 
than  10}  grains,  corresponding  to  about  10  per  cent  of  morphine 
in  the  dry,  powdered  opium." 

The  skilled  chemist  will  find  abundant  opportunity  for  im- 
proving on  the  method  of  manipulation  prescribed  in  the  above 
process.  He  will  probably  substitute  their  equivalents  in  grammes 
and  centimetres  for  the  weighed  and  measured  grains  prescribed ; 
but  he  will,  in  practice,  find  it  advantageous  to  increase  the 
weights  of  opium  and  lime  taken  to  10  grammes  and  5  grammes 
respectively,  and  the  measure  of  the  water  to  100  cc.  52  c.c. 
of  the  filtrate  will  then  represent  5  grammes  of  the  opium,  and 
the  delay,  consequent  on  collecting  so  large  a  portion  as  ^  of  the 

^  The  additional  40  graia-measures  is  intended  as  an  allowance  for  the  aver- 
age increa.se  in  the  volume  of  the  liquid  caused  by  the  extractive  matter  of  the 
opium. 

^  ''The  nse  of  an  excess  of  ether,  much  beyond  ether-saturation,  so  as  to 
cause  an  etliereal  layer  to  rise  above  the  orjrstallising  liquid,  along  with  the 
frequent  shstkiiig  up  of  the  ether  with  the  aqueous  liquid  in  the  closed  flask 
during  crystallisations,  marks  an  important  advance  in  opium  assay."— (A.  B. 
Pr  e  s  c  o  1 1. )  The  practice  has  been  adopted  in  all  recent  methods  of  assaying 
opium* 
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liquid,  will  be  avoided.^  A  less  clumsy  means  will  be  adopted  for 
measuring  the  exact  quantity  of  the  filtrate  required  than  that  of 
relying  on  a  mark  made  on  the  side  of  a  6  oz.  bottle,  or  the  broad 
part  of  a  flask ;  and  the  ethereal  layer  will  be  removed  by  some 
form  of  pipette  instead  of  attempting  to  decant  it  on  the  filter. 

The  B.P.  process  for  the  assay  of  opium  is  tolerably  simple 
and  rapid,  and  when  carefully  executed,  gives  fairly  constant 
results.  As  suggested  by  Conroy,  and  proved  by  Braithwaite 
and  Farr,  the  time  allowed  for  precipitation  of  the  morphine  may 
be  reduced  from  twelve  hours  to  two  without  affecting  the  accuracy 
of  the  results,  but  it  is  safer  to  allow  six  or  eight  hours  to  elapse 
before  filtering.  It  would  be  a  further  improvement  to  direct  that 
the  alkaloid  should  be  titrated  instead  of  being  weighed.^  This 
would  be  a  guarantee  of  the  true  nature  and  puhty  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  would  save  the  time  required  for,  and  uncertainty 
attaching  to,  the  drying  of  the  alkaloid. 

The  residts  yielded  by  the  B.P.  process  of  assaying  opium  are 
seriously  below  the  truth,  a  fact  ignored  by  the  editors,  although 
pointed  out  by  M.  Conroy,  whose  process  it  practically  is.* 

Braithwaite  and  Farr  {PJiarm,  Jour.,  [3],  xvii.  398) 
confirm  Conroy's  view,  and  state  that  the  morphine  left  in  solution 
is  about  1  per  cent  of  the  opium.  But  they  point  out  that  the 
precipitate  contains  an  average  of  7  per  cent  of  colouring  matter 

^M.  Conroy  states  that,  by  redaclDg  the  quantities  of  opinm  and  water 
recommended  by  him,  the  editors  of  the  Pharmacopceia  have  depriyed  the 
process  of  one  of  its  chief  merits,  with  the  conseqnence  that  the  1040  grain- 
measures  of  filtrate  required  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  sacrifioe  of  muoh 
time.  A.  C.  Abraham  {I^rm,  Jour.j  [8],  zvi  880)  endorses  this  view, 
holding  that  "for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  grains  of  opium,  a  simple  and  quick 
process  had  heen  rendered  most  tedious.  The  standard  of  10  per  cent  was, 
moreover,  so  low  that  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  any  genuine  Turkey 
opium  bad  enough  to  stand  it"  (For  the  reply  of  the  editor  (J.  A tt field) 
to  these  and  other  damaging  criticisms,  see  Pharm.  Jour,,  [8],  xvi  470.) 

'Titration  of  the  precipitated  morphine  was  directed  by  Fortes  and 
Langlois,  the  original  proposers  of  the  method  (Jour.  Pharm,  et  Chemie, 
November  1881). 

'  According  to  the  Pharmacopceia,  from  9}  to  10|  grains  of  crystals  shonld 
be  actually  obtained,  "corresponding  to  about  ten  per  cent  of  morphine  in 
the  dried  powdered  opium,"  a  statement  which  is  materially  iuaccurate. 
Conroy  found,  in  test-experiments  on  10  grains  of  pure  morphine,  9*05, 
9 '02,  and  9*06  grains  were  recovered,  thus  showing  a  notable  but  almost 
constant  loss.  The  loss  when  an  aqueous  extract  of  opium  is  operated  on, 
instead  of  a  pure  solution  of  morphine,  is  still  greater,  probably  ranging  from 
1  to  1|  per  cent  Hence  a  yield  of  9|  to  lOJ  per  cent  of  morphine,  by 
the  B.P.  process,  not  improbably  corresponds  to  about  llj  per  cent,  of 
morphine  actually  present 
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86  impuzUy,  and  hence,  in  aasoying  an  opium  containing  14  to  15 
per  cent,  of  morphine,  ihe  eiror  from  this  cause  approximately 
halanoes  that  due  to  imperfect  precipitation.^  On  dissolvii^g  tha 
impure  morphine  in  lime-water,  a  large  proportion  of  the  colouiin^ 
matter  is  kft  in  the  filter,  and  on  extracting  the  solution  with  ammo- 
nium chloride,  alcohol  and  e^er,  as  in  the  B.P.  process,  the  rest  of 
ihe  colouring  matter  remains  in  solution,  and  the  reprecipitated 
morphine  is  obtained  almost  white.  But  there  is  a  serioufl  loss 
(10  per  cent,  of  the  weight)  through  solubility  of  the  precipitate. 

J.  Denham  Smith  {Qhenu  Nenns^  Ivii  93,  103)  obtained 
-foj  the  £.P.  process,  in  five  experiments,  results  ranging  from 
9 '4  to  .9*6  per  tcent,  a  sixth  experiment  giving  10*5  per  .cent^, 
ihe  true  amount  of  morphine  present  being  stated  at  11*2  per 
cent,  'which  was  obtained  by  a  process  giving  exceptionally  high 
ZBBults  (page  ^47).  Smith  distrusts  the  use  of  lime  as  open  to  many 
objections,  and  this  opinion  is  shared  byJB.  Williams'  {Chem, 
Ifetm,  Ivii.  134),  who  gives  the  folLowiog  results  obtained  irom 
four  .aamplee  of  opium  when  assayed  by  the  processes  of  the 
British,  American,  and  Grerman  PharmacopoBias  respectively. 
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In  each  case  the  German  process  gave  the  loweat  resuU^^  and 
ttie  American  .the  inghfist,  except  in  the  case  of  "Sio,  4  sample. 

^  Dott  considers  7  per  cent,  of  impurity  excessive,  and  thinks  3  to  5  per 
iOent  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

•  Notwithstanding  this,  D.  B.  Dott  {Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xix.  83)  considers 
that  the  employment  of  lime  "has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  gives 
a  purer  solution  of  morphine  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  single  <^ra- 
tion,  and  besides  eliminates  nearly  all  possible  adulterants.  The  morphine 
precipitated  by  the  ammonium  chloride  is  usually  remarkably  pure,  we  might 
eay  alvxt^  if  the  opium  is  genuine.  Samples  are,  however,  occasionally  met 
with  which  yield  with  the  chloride  of  ammonium  a  certain  amount  of 
flocculent  precipitate  along  with  the  morphine.  In  such  cases  it  is  pre- 
eminently necessary  to  apply  the  titration  with  standard  acid.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  editors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ought  to  have  allowed  for 
the  inevitable  loss  of  morphine  in  the  mother-waters,  especially  when  any 
other  trustworthy  method  is  permitted.  *' 

•  Various  observers  agree  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  German  method 
of  assay  are  at  least  2  per  cent,  below  the  truth,  and  the  morphine  not  always 
pure  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [8],  xiv.  646). 
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The  yield  of  morphme  obtained  by  tbe  £.P.  pvocese  ought  to 
l)e  corrected  by  a  definite  aUowanoe,  but  a  more  satifl&ctory  plan 
would  -be  to  pVescribe  a  method  by  which  tha  Temaining  aMklid 
could  be  recovered  if  desired.  This  might  probably  be  Ap- 
proxtmately  effected  by  agitating  the  warm  ammomacal  filtrate 
with  amyfic  alcohofl,  and  separating  atnd  evaporating  the  solvent. 

United  States  Fharmac&poBia  Process. — As  abeady  stated,  the 
method  of  opium  assay  prescribed  by  the  British  PharmaGOpceia 
is  a  modification  of  that  pieviously  adopted  in  America.  The 
latter  differs  from  the  £.P.  process  chiefly  in  prescribing  the  use 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  ammonium  chloride.  This  is  a  distixiet 
disadvantage  as  tending  to  retain  morphine  in  solution.,  a  iaet 
pointed  out  by  M.  ConT-oy,  and  confirmed  by  Wrajm- 
pelmeier  and  Meinert.^ 

liSe^kod  of  TescJiemaeher  mid  Denham  Smi6h, — These  chemdfits 
fairve  examined  most  of  the  polllished  methods  of  Assaying  opium 
"{Chem.  News,  Ivii.  93,  103),  and  have  found  them  wanting  in  one 
or  more  respects.  They  reject  methods  in  which  the  precipitation 
Of  the  morphine  is  effected  in  presence  of  more  than  a  Te^  limited 
amount  of  alcohol  '(e.g.,  Fiuckiger's  older  methods)  as  likely  to 
yield  low  results,  thcmgh  a  -very  puve  product ;  ihey  olorject  to  the 
use  of  lime  '(as  in  the  B.P.  -product)  as  causing  (the  poroduct  to  be 
ccHoiired,  and  being  open  to  other  objections;  and  they«tiongfy 
'advocate  the  titration  of  the  mcrpfaime  isolated,  instead  jolidelenainiDg 
-it  gravimetrically.  All  these  objeetioms  ave  well  founded,  though 
scarcely  so  vital  as  they  are  regarded  by  the  authors,  ^o,  bow«Yer, 
ham  -denaibed  a  method  of  assay  which«  on  the  whole,  is  probably 
^tfae  ifaeot  (hithesto  tpnhliahed.^     IBhe   process  they  recanamend  is 

^  These  latter  chemiatB  ealcnlertedthe  anumnt  of  aromoniiim  chloride  whioli 
woiilfl  -remain  in  excess,  and  free  ammoma  which  would  'be  iprodaoed  in  the 
reaction,  sod -ascertained  their -solvent  action  on  morphine ;  but  the  eonectiou 
logically  based  on  their  resalte  would  be  seriously  in  excess  of  the  actual  loss 
<yf  morphine  in  practice.  H.  Lloyd  has  proposed  to  correct  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  T7.S.  process  by  tiddifBg  S  pereent  to  the  amount  of  morpliine 
(or -muHipljing  it  by  1*05),  and  making  an  additional  correction  of  1  per  cent, 
to  the  moTpMne  thus  found.  Thus,  if  9*0  per  cent  of  morphine  be  actually 
Teeovexed,  according  to  H.  XJoyd,  the  true  amount  present  is  9 'Ox  1*05  +  1 '0 
—1:0 '45 -per  cent.  Similaily,  H.  Goebel  (Jowr.  Chem,  Soc^  HL  669)  re- 
commends an  allowance  of  0*001  gramme  for  each  cc.  of  liquor  aud  washing, 
and  points  out  certain  defeote  in  the  U.8.  pvocess  which  may  he  oyercome  by 
mo<Med  manipulation. 

'  'This  view  is  confirmed  by  D.  B.  Dott,  who  opemtes  ae  follows : — ^10 
grammes  weight  of  the  powdered  opium  is  exhausted  with  proof  spirit,  one  cr 
two  drops  of  ammonium  oxalftte  are  added,  and  then  ammonia,  until  the  B^imc 
is  only  slightly  acid.    Tbe  Hqnid  is  tban  evaporated  to  ouie-thjrd,  allowed  to 
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lounded  on  one  originally  devised  by  Prollius  and  modified  by 
F.  A.  Fliickiger  {Archiv.  der  Pharm,,  [3],  xxvi.).  It  was  then 
materially  improved  by  E,  R.  Squibb  {EphemeriSy  i.  14),  and 
t^^ain  further  modified  by  C.  M.  Stillwell  (Ghenu  Neioa,  Iv. 
41,  54).  The  following  are  the  details  of  the  process  as  prescribed 
by  Teschemacher  and  Smith : — 200  grains  weight  of  opium  la 
thoroughly  exhausted  with  warm  distilled  water,^  and  the  liquid 
filtered.  The  aqueous  extract  is  concentrated  to  a  thin  syrup  in  a 
shallow  dish,  over  a  water-bath,  which  by  preference  should  not 
boiL  The  syrup  is  transferred  to  a  suitable  flask,  and  the  dish 
washed  out  with  a  few  drops  of  water.  To  the  contents  of  the 
flask  are  added  60  fluid  grains  of  alcohol  (specific  gravity  '820) 
and  about  600  fluid  grains  of  ether.  A  soft  cork  is  inserted  and 
the  contents  of  the  flask  mixed  gently  but  thoroughly,  after  which 
50  fluid  grains  of  ammonia  (specific  gravity  '935)  should  be  added. 
The  flask  is  then  well  shaken  to  precipitate  the  alkaloid  in  arena- 
ceous crystals,  and  occasionally  agitated  during  the  ensuing  eighteen 
hours.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  then  transferred  to  a  vacuum- 
filter,  and  when  all  the  adherent  liquid  is  drawn  out  the  crystalline 
precipitate  is  washed  with  "  morphiated  spirit "  ^  until  the  liquid 
passes  through  colourless.  It  is  then  washed  with  "  morphiated 
water  "  ^  until  this  also  passes  colourless.  The  precipitate  is  then 
dried,  at  first  slowly  and  afterwards  at  100°  C.  The  dried  sub- 
stance is  then  finely  powdered  and  digested  thoroughly  in  benzene 
to  dissolve  the  narcotine  and  such  other  opium  alkaloids  as  may  be 
present  in  addition  to  morphine.'     The  liquid  is  filtered  and  the 

<K)ol,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  concentrated  to  about  6  o.c,  transferred  to 
a  small  flask,  and  the  capsule  washed  with  4  cc.  of  water  and  S  of  methylated 
spirit.  Next  add  2*2  c.o.  of  ammonia  solution  (sp.  gr.  *960}  and  25  ce.  of 
€ther,  and  agitate.  After  18  hours,  decant  the  ether  as  completely  as  possible, 
receive  the  aqueous  liquid  on  a  counterpoised  filter,  wash  with  morphiated 
water,  dry,  wash  with  benzene,  dry,  weigh,  and  titrate  the  whole  or  a  portion 
with  decinormal  sulphuric  acid  (FTiarfn.  Jour,,  [8],  xjui.  746). 

^  Rowland  Williams  digests  with  cold  water  for  twelve  to  fourteen  hours, 
and  claims  to  obtain  a  cleaner  solution  than  when  warm  water  is  used. 

^  The  ** Morphiaied  Spirit'*  is  made  by  mixing  1  measure  of  ammonia 
<»peoifio  gravity  *880)  with  20  of  methylated  spirit,  and  digesting  in  the  liquid 
a  large  excess  of  powdered  morphine  for  several  days,  with  frequent  agitation. 
The  filtered  liquid  contains  0'S3  per  cent  of  morphia.  ** Morphiated  Water** 
is  made  by  agitating  cold  water  with  excess  of  morphine,  and  filtering  after 
twenty -four  hours.     The  filtrate  contains  0*04  per  cent,  of  alkaloid. 

'  Seeing  that  the  morphine  is  ultimately  determined  by  titration,  that  nar- 
cotine, narceine,  and  papaverine  have  no  action  on  litmus,  and  that  codeine 
is  soluble  in  80  parts  of  cold  water  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
the  prescribed  treatment  with  benzene  in  order  to  remove  these  alkaloids 
seems  superfluous.    When  the  morphine  is  to  be  weighed,  it  would  probably 
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precipitate  further  thoroughly  washed  with  benzene.  The  residue 
will  consist  of  morphine  "  free  from  other  opium  alkaloids  and 
narcotine,  but  still  containing  colouring  and  possibly  other 
organic  matters  to  the  extent  of  3  to  10  per  cent"  (of  its  weight). 
The  powder  is  dried,  weighed,  and  titrated  with  Ktmus  and  a 
standard  hydrochloric  acid,  prepared  so  that  1000  grains  by 
weight  will  exactly  neutralise  100  grains  of  pure  morphine  crystal- 
lised  from  water,  washed  with  ether,  and  gently  dried  at  100^  C. 
Fluckigers  process,  F.  A.  Fluckiger  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  assay  of  opium,  his  most  recent  method  {Archiv.  Pharm.^ 
[3],  xxvii.  721, 769  ;  Pharm.  /owr.,  [3],  xx.  588)  being  as  follows  : 
— 8  grammes  weight  of  powdered  opium  is  placed  in  a  plaited  filter, 
and  dried  at  100°  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  then  treated  with  20  c.c 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  ether  and  chloroform,  and  when 
this  has  run  through,  with  10  c.c  of  unmixed  chloroform.  The 
filter  and  its  contents  are  then  dried  at  a  gentle  heat^  and  the: 
powder  vigorously  and  repeatedly  shaken  in  a  flask  with  80  c.c. 
of  water  to  which  0'2  gramme  of  ammonium  oxalate  has  been 
added.  After  two  hours  the  liquid  is  passed  through  a  dry  filter, 
and  42 '5  grammes  of  the  filtrate  (=4  grammes  of  sample)  treated 
in  a  small  tared  flask  with  7^  c.c.  of  rectified  spirit,  15  c.c.  of 
ether,  and  1  c.c  of  ammonia  (specific  gravity  0*96).  The  mixture 
\a  frequently  shaken  during  six  hours,  after  which  the  liquid  is 
poured  on  a  double  filter,  the  flask  rinsed  with  10  cc.  of  water  or 
morphiated  water,  and  the  rinsing  used  to  wash  the  filter.  The 
precipitate  and  inner  filter  are  dried  at  100°,  returned  to  the  dried 
flask,  and  the  whole  further  heated  to  100°  till  constant^  the  outer 
filter  being  used  as  a  counterpoise.  The  foregoing  process  woidd 
be  materially  improved  and  shortened  by  titrating  the  dried  mor- 
phine instead  of  weighing  it  on  a  counterpoised  filter,  and  its 
accuracy  increased  by  reducing  the  quantities  of  liquid  used.  J.  B. 
Nagelvoort  {Pharm,  Jour,^  [3],  xxi.  598)  has  slightly  modi- 
fied the  above  method,  which  he  commends  very  highly,  for 
the  assay  alike  of  opium  and  its  galenical  preparations.  He  found 
the  isolated  alkaloid  to  be  completely  soluble  in  100  parts  of 
lime-water  to  a  clear,  colourless  solution,  whereas  the  "  morphine  '* 
obtained  by  Squibb's  and  Stillweirs  modifications  of  Fltlckiger's 
former  process  contained  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  impurities.^ 

be  better  to  wash  with  morphiated  spirit  only,  and  when  it  is  to  be  titrated  to 
omit  this  treatment  and  wash  it  at  once  with  benzene. 

^  If  narcotine  be  present  it  is  left  as  a  crystalline  residne  on  treating  the 
alkaloid  with  lime-water.  Perger  ha.^  proposed  to  purify  morphine  by  dis- 
solving it  with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  adding  potassium  ferrooyanide,  filterings 
and  precipitating  the  morphine  from  the  filtrate  by  ammonia. 
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Im  Kioffer,  in  1857,  deaeribed  &  volametno  proceas  ot 
aasaying  opium,  based  on  the  leactioa  of  the  morphine  with 
potafiBium  feriicyanide,  reaction,  oi  the  excess  of  this  salt  with 
potassinm  iodide,  and  titration  of  the  liberated  iodioB  with  stand  aid- 
thioBulphate  (AnmU,  Chem.  Pharm.^  ciiL  280).  A  limited  number 
of  experiments  made  in  the  author  s  laboratory  on  Kieffex's  procesi' 
have  not  yielded  encouraging  results. 

Extract  of  Opictm,  B.P.,  is  made  by  exhausting  the  opium 
with  cold  water,  straining,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  half  the 
weight  of  the  opium  used.  It  ha»  a  pilular  consistency,^  and  is 
said  to  yield  about  20  per  cent,  of  morphine  when  assayed  by  the 
official  test  for  opium.  W.  P.  Want  (Fharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvi 
959)  found  by  this  process  from  9 '9  to  20*4  per  cent  of  moiv 
phine  in  six  samples  of  the  commercial  extract  of  opium.^ 
By  the  method  of  the  1867  Pharmacopoeia,  D,  B.  Dott  found 
in.  eleven  samples  of  extract^  purchased  from  druggists  of  good 
standing  in  London,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  proportions  of 
morphine  ranging  from  15*4  to  22*8  per  cent,  the  mean  being 
19-7. 

Liquid  Extract  of  Opiums  B.P.,  is  prepared  by  macerating 
1  ounce  of  the  solid  extract  with  1 6  ounces  of  water,  adding  4  fluid 
ounces  of  rectified  spirit,  and  filtering.  It  should  contain  "'22: 
grains  of  the  solid  extract  in  nearly  1  fluid  ounce."  The  specific 
gravity  should  be  between  0*985  and  0*995,  and  when  assayed  by 
the  process  prescribed  for  opium  "  should  jrield  about  1  per  cent,  of 
morphine." 

J./Woodland(  Year-Book  PJurnn,,  1882,  p.  5 14)  found,  in  ten 
samples  of  the  liquid  extract  of  opium  of.  oonmierce  proportions  of 
solid  residue  ranging  from  3*02  to  4*92  per  cent.,  and  of  mor'- 
phine  from  01 9  to  0*37  per  cent.  These  determinatianfi  were 
made'  by  a  modification  of  Prollius'  method,  the  acouraoy^  of 
whioL  was  demonstrated.  D.  B.,  Dott  (Year-Book  Pkamk, 
1876,  500)  found  the  specific  gravity  of  eleven  samples  of 
commercial  fluid  extract  to  range  from  0*985  to  1*000;  while 
the  proportion  of  morphine  per  fluid  ounce  varied  from  11*66  to 
4*51  grains. 

TiNOTURE  OP  Opium.  Laudanum.  For  the  preparation  of  this  im^- 
portant  medicine,  the  British  PliarmacopoBia  directs  to  "  macerate 
1^  ounces  of   opium   in   powder  in   1  pint   of   proof   spirit  for 

^  The  Uxiited  States  Pharmaoopcdia  orders  an  addition  of  5  per-  out.  of 
glycerin. 

*J.  H.  Hoseason  {Phnrm.  Jour,,  [S],  zix«  754)  has  pointed  out  that 
extraot  of  opium  is  sold  by  wholesale  drnggists  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can 
purchase  the  opium  for  its  preparation. 
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seYBii  days  in  a  closed  vessel  with  occasional  agitation,  then  strain, 
press^  filter^  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  one  pint^  It 
contains  the  soluble  matter  of  33  grains  of  the  opium,  nearly,  in 
1  fluid  ounce,  or  about  3*3  grains  of  morphine  in  1  fluid  ounce,  or 
about  0*75  per  cent,  of  morphine,  or  about  1 J  per  cent,  of  bime- 
eonate  of  morphine,^  besides  the  other  alkaloidal  salts  of  opium."  ^ 
No  specific  gravity  is  given,  and  no  method  of  testing  the  pre- 
paration is  prescribed ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  method  employed 
for  the  assay  of  opium  may  be  appKed,  after  evaporating  off  the 
spirit 

W.  P.  Want  {Fharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xvi.  959)  found  the  q>ecific 
gravity  of  six  samples  of  tincture  of  opium  procured  from  leading 
wholesale  houses  to  range  from  '931  to  '939.  The  propoctiooa  of 
morphine  were  estimated  (in  duplicate)  by  the  official  process  far 
opium  (using  about  3  ounces  of  the  tincture),  and  were  found  toi 
be  respectively :— 3-34,  33,  2*6,  3*3,  3-4,  and  218  grains  per 
fluid  ounce.  All  six  samples  were  very  similar  in  appearance  aiuL 
odour. 

J.  H.  Hoseason  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xix.  764)  has  published 
the  following  results  of  the  examination  of  ordinary  coanmercial 
samples  of  tincture  of  opium  : — 

^  This  statement  of  the  condition  of  exJBtenfie  of  the  morpbine  iswildioiit 
warrant,  and  is  opposed  to  the  known  facts.  The  very  existence  of  "  bima- 
conate  of  morphine  "  is  doubtful,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  morphine  in 
opium  eziBtB  as  snlphate. 

>  Thfl2^ndwm(^'i  of  the  United  States  Pharmaoop(Bia(1882)  is 
prepared  from  poxirdered  opinrn  (aasayhig  12.  to  16  per  cent,  of  morphine)  10 
parts,  water  40  parts,  alcohol  (specific  gravity  '820)  16  parts,  and  suflScient 
dilate  alcohol  (specific  gravity  *928)  to  make  the  tinctore  obtained  by  percola- 
tion up  to  100  parts.     All  the  ingredients  are  by  weight. 

The  Tinetura  Opii  Simplex  of  the  German  PharmacepoBia  (1890)  is 
prepared  from  powdered  opium  (with  10  per  cent,  or  more  of  morphine)  1  part, 
dUttted  alcohol  (specific  gravity  '892  to  '896  at  15°  C.)  5  parts  by  weight,  ami 
water  5  parts.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  "974  to  '978,  and  contains,  in  100 
grammeSy  the  soluble  portion  of  nearly  10  grammes  of  opium,  or  approximately 
1  per  cent,  of  morphine.  40  grammes  when  assayed  should  yield  not  less  than 
0*88  gramme  of  morphine. 

The  corresponding  preparation  {Tinctura  £xtractcB  OpU)  of  the  Frenoh 
Gad  ex  (1884)  is  prepared  from  10  parts  of  extract  of  opium  (—16 '7  of  dry 
opium)  containing  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  morphine,  and  120  parts  by  weight  ol 
alcohol  of  *912  specific  gravity. 

From  tiiose  particulars  it  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  the  oflicial 
tmctnrss  of  opixmi  vary  considerably,  both  in  alcohoUc  strength  and  tlie 
proportion  of  morphine.  The  United  States  and  French  preparations  axe 
the  strongeBt  (in  alkaloid),  the  German  weaker,  and  the  Brttiah  tha  most 
dilute. 
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Six  of  the  above  samples  were  evidently  made  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  measures  of  rectified  spirit  and  water,  instead  of  the 
proportion  of  5  : 3,  which  would  yield  approximately  proof-spirit. 

J.  Woodland  (Tear-Book  Pharm,^  1882,  page  514)  found 
the  solid  residue  from  fourteen  samples  of  tincture  of  opium  pro- 
cured from  both  London  and  provincial  chemists  to  range  from 
3*21  to  5*11  per  cent. ;  while  tiie  morphine  (estimated  by  a  modi- 
fication of  Prollius'  method)  ranged  from  0*32  to  070  p^r  cent 

D.  B.  Dott  (Tear-Book  Pharm,,  1876,  page  500)  found  the 
specific  gravity  of  twelve  samples  of  the  commercial  tincture  of 
opium  to  range  from  '922  to  *962 ;  while  the  crude  morphine 
(estimated  by  a  modification  of  the  £.P.  1867  method,  and 
averaging  ^^  of  pure  alkaloid)  contained  in  the  same  specimen ^(, 
and  six  others  (the  density  of  which  was  not  observed),  ranged 
from  4*37  to  0*55  grains  per  fluid  ounce,  the  average  being 
2-66. 

From  the  foregoing  published  results  it  is  evident  that  the 
composition  of  commercial  tincture  of  opium  varies  to  a  very 
discreditable  extent,  both  in  alcoholic  strength  and  the  proportion 
of  morphine  contained  in  it.  Still  greater  variations  in  strength 
are  to  be  found  in  the  tincture  when  purchased  under  the  head 
of  "laudanum,"  which,  however,  is  now  an  official  synonym  for 
tincture  of  opium.^ 

S.  J.  Hinsdale  {Chem.  News,  Ixii.  77)  has  described  a  simple 

^  Several  proseoutions  have  occarred  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
for  the  sale  of  defective  tincture  of  opium.  In  the  case  of  White  v.  Bywater, 
it  was  sold  under  the  official  name  to  the  written  order  of  a  medical  man. 
The  court  accepted  the  view  of  the  defence,  that,  as  the  preparation  con- 
tained alcohol,  it  was  a  ''tincture,"  and  that  if  it  contained  any  opium  at 
all  it  was  a  "tincture  of  opium,"  which,  consequently,  might  be  of  any 
strength  whatever.  This  decision  was  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  {PJiarm,  Jour,,  [8],  xvii  966). 
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method  of  determining  the  morphine  in  tincture  of  opium  by 
observing  the  depth  of  the  blue  or  green  coloration  produced  on 
treating  the  sample  with  a  freshly  prepared  mixture  of  ferric 
chloride  and  potassium  ferri cyanide  solutions. 

Compound  Tincture  op  Camphor,  B.R,  is  the  formal  designa- 
tion of  the  preparation  popularly  known  as  "Paregoric,"  or 
**  P  a  r  e  g  0  r  i  c  Elixir."  These  names  were  adopted  as  official 
synonyms  for  compound  tincture  of  camphor  in  the  reprint  of  the 
British  Pharmaeopoeia  of  1885,  and  hence  preparations  sold 
under  these  titles  ought  now  to  be  strictly  of  the  quality  and 
strength  of  the  B.P.  tincture.  Compound  tincture  of  camphor 
is  directed  to  be  prepared  with  40  grains  each  of  opium  and 
benzoic  acid,  30  grains  of  camphor,  and  30  minims  of  oil 
of  anise;  the  whole  being  diluted  with  proof-spirit  to  20  fluid 
ounces.^ 

Much  of  the  paregoric  or  compound  tincture  of  camphor  of 
commerce  is  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  constituents.  The 
spirit  being  the  most  costly  ingredient,  there  is  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  the  vendor  to  reduce  its  amount,  a  practice  which  is 
objectionable  because  the  prescribed  proportion  of  oil  of  anise 
cannot  be  kept  in  solution  in  a  very  weak  spirit.  Sometimes 
only  traces  of  oil  of  anise  are  present,  in  which  case  the  tincture 
remains  clear  when  diluted  with  three  or  four  measures  of  water. 
The  benzoic  acid  is  sometimes  deficient  in  quantity,  and  occa- 
sionally wholly  absent,  even  in  the  case  of  tinctures  purchased 
from  registered  pharmacists.  The  opium  is  the  most  important 
constituent  of  paregoric  elixir,  and  is  apt  to  be  deficient  in  amount 
or  quality,  besides  being  frequently  wholly  omitted.  The  last 
practice  is  due  to  the  fact  that  preparations  of  opium  cannot  be 
legally  sold  except  by  registered  pharmacists ;  and  hence  a  prepara- 
tion destitute  of  opium  is  largely  substituted  by  general  shop- 
keepers for  the  genuine  "paregoric"  or  "compound  tincture  of 
camphor"  sold  by  the  druggists.^  In  an  instance  within  the 
personal  experience  of  the  author,  the  opium  of  paregoric  elixir  was 
replaced  by  henbane.  Potassium  and  ammonium  bromides 
are  extensively  used  in  factitious  paregoric. 

The  proportion  of  alcohol  in  compound  tincture  of  camphor  is 

^  W.  D.  Mason  {Pharm.  Jour.y  [3],  xii.  396)  points  out  that  great  saving 
of  time  and  trouble  in  maceration,  agitation,  filtering,  &c.,  could  be 
effected,  and  a  perfectly  clear  and  bright  tincture,  practicallj'  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  obtained  by  adding  the  opium  in  the  form  of  a 
ready-made  tincture 

'  So-called  ''paregoric"  is  vended  by  costermongers  in  the  streets  of 
London. 
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indicated  with  approximate  accuracy  by  the  specific  grayity,  vrhkh 
•hould  not  be  higher  than  0*926.^ 

If  a  measured  quantity  (25  c.c.)  of  paregoric  be  rendered 
distinctly  alkaline  with  soda,  and  evaporated  to  about  10  ex., 
the  alcohol  and  a  portion  of  the  camphor  and  oil  of  diiise  will  be 
volatilised.  On  then  shaking  the  liquid  with  ether,  the  remaining 
icamphor  and  oil  of  anise  will  be  extracted.  If  the  ether  be 
separated,  and  the  aqueous  liquid  aciduiated  with  hydrochloric 
ttcid,  benzoic  acid  will  in  some  cases  be  precipitated ;  btrt  wb^tlaer 
it  separates  or  remains  in  solution,  it  should  be  dissolved  out  by 
agitating  the  acidified  liquid  with  ether.  On  allowing  the  separated 
ethereal  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  small  beaker,  the 
benzoic  acid  is  obtained  in  a  state  tit  to  weigh  ;^  but  a  better  and 
more  rapid  plan  is  to  repeatedly  agitate  the  iethereal  liquid  with 
water  until  the  washings  no  longer  redden  litmus,  add  a  little 
more  water  and  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalem  solution,  and 
titrate  the  liquid  with  •^  caustic  alkali  (prefesably  baaryta-water), 
which  should  be  added  until  the  aqueous  layer  acquires  a  pink 
colour,  not  destroyed  by  agitation  with  the  ether.  £aeh  1  ac.  of 
^  alkali  required  represents  0*0061  gramme  of  benzoic  add.  If 
25  C.C.  of  the  tincture  has  been  -employed,  the  number  of  milli- 
grammes of  benzoic  acid  found,  multiplied  by  0*35,  gives  the 
grains  of  benzoic  acid  per  pint  of  the  tincture.  The  meconic 
acid  extracted  together  with  the  benzoic  acid  is  too  small  in 
quantity  to  affect  the  result^  but  its  presence  may  be  detected 
and  the  amount  roughly  determined  by  separating  the  ethereal 
layer  after  the  titration  is  complete,  and  deittroying  the  pink 
colour  of  Hke  aqueous  liquid  by  a  drop  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  On  now  adding  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  the  deep 
purple- rod  coloratian  characteristic  of  meconic  acid  will  be  produced. 

The  detection  of  meconic  acid  in  the  above  manner  of  couise 
proves  the  presence  of  opium  in  the  tincture.  When  this  infor- 
mation alone  is  sought,  the  paregoric  may  be  diluted  in  a  test-tube 
with  proof -spirit  till  it  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  then  added.  If  opium  be  present, 
more  or  less  deep  red  coloration  will  be  produced,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  meconate  of  iron.  By  comparing  tlie  depth  of  red 
colour  with  that  given  by  a  standard  tincture,  a  rough  indication 
of  the  proportion  of  opium  present  can  be  obtained;  but  the 
amount  of  meconic  acid  in  opium  is  too  variable  to  allow  of  much 

^  Where  a  more  exact  determination  is  required,  it  may  be  made  by  the 
method  described  in  Volume  I.,  under  the  head  of  Tinctures. 

'  The  author  has  occasionally  observed  the  benzoic  acid  thus  ejttraoted  to 
have  a  distinct  urinous  odour. 
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stress  being  placed  on  the  result  obtained.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  paregoric  is  coloured  with  cochineal  or  contains  a  variety  of 
tannin,  in  which  case  the  coloration  with  ferric  chloride  becomes 
obscured.  On  cautiously  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop, 
the  colour  produced  by  tannate  of  iron  is  destroyed,  while  that  due 
to  the  meconate  persists  till  considerably  more  acid  has  been  added. 
The  proportion  of  opium  in  paregoric  is  too  small  to  allow  of 
the  ordinary  method  of  determining  morphine  being  conveniently 
used ;  but  fair  results,  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  purposes,  may 
be  obtained  by  volumetric  or  colorimetric  application  of  the 
reactions  with  potassium  ferricyanide  and  iodic  acid  (pages  317,318). 

Toxicology  of  Opium  and  Morphine. 

In  whatever  form  or  manner  it  may  be  administered,  opium  is 
found  to  act  as  a  typical  and  powerful  narcotic,  and  in  excessive 
doses  is  fatally  poisonous.^ 

^  In  a  letter  to  the  Olohe^  DrWm.  Moore,  late  Surgeon -General,  Bombay, 
points  out  the  exaggerated  statements  made  respecting  the  ill  effects  of  opicnn 
eating  and  smoking.  He  writes : — *'  No  one  denies  that  die  excessive  nae  of 
ephzm — ^whether  smoked,  eaten,  or  dnrak — produces  i^jnrioas  eonsequsnces  ; 

but  so  does  excess  in  the  nse  of  spirits,  of  roast  goose,  or  even  of  fruit 

I  am  qaite  sore  that  the  use  of  opium,  speaking  generally,  is  more  advan- 
tageous than  deleterious.  Anti-opiumists  assert  that  all  using  the  drug  in  any 
form  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  eventually  succumb  to  the  effects.  This  is  not 
the  fact.  There  are  thousands  who  use  opium  moderately  from  their  youth 
npwards,  and  never  suffer  therefrom.  That  the  habit  cannot  be  given  up  is 
also  incorrect.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  immoderate  consumers  are  like  drink- 
cravers,  and  rarely  give  up  the  habit.  And  moderate  consumers  do  not  do  so, 
Snding  that  it  does  not  work  them  harm. 

" The  use  of  opiom,  even  in  excess,  is  neither  so  deleterious  to  the 

oensnmer  nor  so  dangerous  to  his  neighbours  as  the  use  of  spirits  to  ezeess. 

The  opium  eater  or  smoker attains  to  a  placid  repose,  which  is  very 

diffisrent  to  the  excitement  caused  by  spirits Many  maladies  for  which 

ophim  is  used  in  the  East  have  been  attributed  to  opium.  Numbers  of  people 
ssffering  from  all  kinds  of  maladies  are  to  be  found  in  Eastern  opiom-houses. 
But  the  people  thus  sfiected  fly  to  opium  for  a  relief  to  suffering,  and  visitors 
fiading  diseased  people  in  the  opiom-houses  have  ignorantly  attributed  the 

maladies  seen  to  the  nse  of  opium Ophim  prevents  eEemacansis  or 

waste  of  tisue,  and  thus  contributes  to  eaadurance  of  fatigue,  as  evidenced  by 
the  long  distances  Koesids  travel  in  India,  their  only  support  being  a  small 
pin  of  opium,  a  number  of  which  they  carry  in  a  tin  box.  This  is  evidenced 
also  by  opium  being  given  to  camels,  in  combination  with  other  substanoes, 
when  these  animals  are  called  upon  for  extraordinary  exertions.  Opium  aiso 
enables  persons  to  live  on  smaller  quantities  of  food  than  they  could  otkervise 
do — ^in  this  respect  it  resembles  tea.  Thousands  were  kept  alive  during  Indian 
famines  who  would  have  succumbed  from  want  of  food  had  not  opium  been 
ayailabl*. There  is  also  no  doubt  that  opium  exerts  a  prophylactic 
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The  poisonous  eflfects  of  opium  are  essentially  due  to  the  mor- 
phine contained  in  it,  and  the  symptoms  it  produces  dilTer  but  little 
from  those  consequent  on  the  administration  of  pure  morphine, 
except  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  convulsions,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  effects  are  usually  manifested  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
former,  generally  commencing  in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  if  the 
poison  has  been  taken  in  solution. 

After  poisoning  by  morphine  or  opium,  dimness  of  sight  and 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  with  drowsiness  and  stupor,  are  usually 
the  first  symptoms  observed.  At  first  the  patient  may  be  aroused 
without  much  difficulty,  but  as  time  goes  on  this  becomes  impos- 
sible, the  drowsiness  passing  into  complete  coma,  often  accompanied 
by  slow  and  stertorous  breathing,  ending  in  death.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  the  pupils  are  strongly  contracted  in  the  earlier 
stages ;  but  later,  and  when  a  fatal  termination  is  approaching, 
they  are  often  dilated.^  They  are  usually  insensible  to  light. 
Occasionally,  especially  with  excessive  doses  of  opium,  there  is 
vomiting,  or  even  purging.  The  pulse  is  at  first  weak,  quick,  and 
irregular,  but  afterwards  slow  and  full. 

Poisoning  by  morphine  or  opium  often  closely  simulates  alcoholio 
drunkenness,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  smell  of  opium  in  the  breath 
or  vomit,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Coma,  due  to  urcBmia,  apoplexy,  or  violence,  may  also  be  mistaken 
for  poisoning  by  opium  or  itd  preparations. 

The  dose  of  morphine  necessary  to  destroy  life  is  extremely 
variable.  Infants  ai'd  young  persons  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
opium  and  its  preparations.     Death  has  been  caused  to  infants  by 

effect  against  malarious  fevers,  which  effect  is  recognised,  not  only  in  the  East, 
but  also  in  the  aguish  districts  of  this  country.  That  it  relieves  chronic 
painful  maladies  does  not  require  proof. 

" People  iu  the  East  will  have  opium — for  with  them  it  takes  the 

place  of  other  stimulants  or  narcotics — and  they  will  have  it  in  spite  of  any« 

thing  anti-oplumists  may  advance  to  the  contrary In  opium  they 

have  a  cheap,  easily  carried  stimulant  or  narcotic,  according  as  they  may  use 
it,  and  nothing  the  anti-opiumists  may  say  will  prevent  the  use  of  opium. 
Eating  opium  is  more  deleterious  than  smoking  the  drug,  for  it  interferes  more 
with  the  digestive  capacities.  Taking  opium  in  the  form  of  opium  water 
{umal  pavmee)  is  less  injurious.  Smoking  opium  is  the  least  harmful  manner 
of  using  the  drug.  It  is  not  opium  that  is  used  for  smoking,  but  a  preparation 
of  opium  called  chandul  or  chandoo  ;  and,  after  much  experience  and  investi- 
gation, I  regard  smoking  chandul  as  harmless,  unless  indulged  in  to  excess. 
And  the  vast  majority  of  those  using  ehandiU  do  not,  like  the  vast  majority  of 
those  using  spirits,  proceed  to  excess. — 15  Portland  Place,  March  10,  1891." 

^  A.  Swaine  Taylor  mentions  a  case  of  opium  poisoning  in  which  one 
pupil  was  contracted  and  the  other  dilated. 
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^th,  x\j^^»  T^^^»  ^^^  ®^®^  i^th  of  a  grain  of  opium;  as  also  by  a 
few  drops,  and  even  a  single  drop,  of  tincture  of  opium.  On  the 
other  hand,  children  have  recovered  after  doses  of  1  grain,  5  grains, 
and  7^  grains  of  opium,  and  after  two  teaspoonfuls  of  laudanum. 
Half  a  grain  of  morphine  acetate  has  proved  fatal  to  an  adult ;  but 
as  a  rule,  the  usual  minimum  fatal  dose  for  an  adult  may  be  stated 
as  1  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphine,  or  7  grains  of  opium.  Personal 
habit,  as  in  the  case  of  opium-eaters,  and  idiosyncrasy  will  of 
course  largely  modify  the  above  conclusion. 

The  jpoet-mortem  appearances  of  poisoning  by  morphine  are  by 
no  means  well-marked.  The  stomach  and  intestines  usually 
appear  healthy.  If  opium  itself  has  been  taken,  its  peculiar  and 
characteristic  odour  may  often  be  recognised  when  the  stomach  is 
first  opened.^  Congestion  of  the  lungs  and  brain  are  most  com- 
monly met  with;  but  these  appearances  are  not  invariable,  and 
when  they  exist,  afford  no  definite  evidence  of  opium  poisoning. 
The  blood  is  usually  very  fluid. 

Besides  opium  itself,  morphine  and  its  salts,  and  the  various 
official  preparations  of  opium  {e.g.y  the  tincture  and  extract),  there  are 
various  nostrums  containing  opium,  which  have  not  unfrequently 
been  the  cause  of  death ;  especially  in  the  case  of  infants,  for  whom 
opiates  may  be  regarded  as  generally  dangerous  and  unsuitable.^ 

^  The  author  has  observed  an  unmistakable  smell  of  opium  in  the  contents 
of  the  bladder  sixty  hours  after  death  by  taking  laudanum. 

^  Syrup  of  Poppies  is  professedly  a  sweetened  decoction  of  English  or  white 
poppy  heads.  It  is  of  very  variable  strength,  and  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
substituted  by  a  mixture  of  tincture  or  infusion  of  opium  with  simple  syrup. 

Winstow^s  Soothing  Syrup  sometimes  produces  symptoms  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing. It  is  said  to  contain  about  I  grain  of  morphine  and  other  opium  alka- 
loids  in  an  ounce  {Phann.  Jov/r.,  [8],  ii.  975). 

Godfrey's  Cordial  is  stated  to  be  a  mixtura  of  treacle  and  sassafras  with  1 
drachm  of  tincture  of  opium  in  6  ounces.  Half  a  teaspoonful  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  an  infant;  and  in  the  years  1863-67,  fifty-six  deaths  were 
recorded  from  its  use,  probably  by  its  administration  in  excessive  doses  by  igno- 
rant persons. 

Hawksworth's  Mixture  contains  magnesium  carbonate,  rhubarb,  compound 
spirits  of  ammonia,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  oil  of  cassia,  simple  syrup,  water,  and 
other  ingredients,  with  1  part  of  tincture  of  opium  in  54. 

ChioTodyne  is  a  preparation  of  variable  character,  containing  chloroform,  ether, 
alcohol,  oil  of  peppermint,  hydrocyanic  acid,  treacle,  and  morphine  hydrochlo-. 
ride.  Lobelia,  capsicum,  belladonna,  and  extract  of  liquoriceare sometimes  added 

Paregoric  Elixir  is  the  popular  name  for  the  compoimd  tincture  of  camphor, 
B.P.  ■  Various  preparations,  destitute  of  opium,  are  sold  as  "paregoric  sub- 
stitute,"  &c.,  and  if  not  dangerous  in  themselves,  accustom  ignorant  persons 
to  give  and  take  large  doses,  which  when  repeated  with  genuine  paregoric 
cause  dangerous  and  even  fatal  effects. 
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Detection  of  Morphine  and  Opium. — Iii  cases  of  saspected 
poisoning  the  detection  of  opium  is  based,  in  addition  to  the  recog- 
nition of  its  smell,  on  the  extraction  of  morphia  and  meoonic  acid 
in  a  sufficiently  pure  form  to  allow  of  the  production  of  their 
characteristic  reactions.  The  following  is  the  usual  mode  of 
procedure : — 

Observe  if  any  smell  of  opium  is  apparent  If  not,  it  may 
become  evident  on  gently  warming  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  Test  a  small  quantity  of  the  strained  or  filtered  liquid 
with  ferric  chloride,  and  note  if  any  red  coloration  (characteristic 
of  meconic  acid)  is  produced. 

Next  cut  up  the  stomach  and  any  solid  contents  into  small 
pieces,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  pulp  by  beating  in  a  mortar.  Mix 
the  product  with  the  liquid  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  treat  the 
whole  with  rectified  spirit  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  coagulate  the  albumin.^  Keep  the  mixture  warm  for 
some  time,  with  occasional  agitation.  Then  filter  or  strain  from 
the  solid  matter. 

The  filtrate  is  treated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  is  produced,  when  the  licjuid  is  boiled  and  allowed  to 
cool.  When  cold  it  is  again  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed 
with  cold  water.  The  precipitate  contains  the  meconic  acid  of  any 
opium  present.  It  should  be  washed  off  the  filter  with  water,  and 
completely  decomposed  by  passing  a  rapid  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  liquid  is  next  filtered,  and  concentrated  to  a 
small  bulk  by  evaporation  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  It 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  tested  with  ferrie 
chloride,  which  will  produce  a  purplish  red  coloration  if  meconic 
acid  be  present.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
the  coloration  produced  by  meconic  acid  and  the  somewhat  similar 
reactions  given  by  thiocyanates  and  acetates.  This  may  be  effected 
with  certainty  as  described  on  page  338. 

A  very  useful  indication  of  the  amount  of  opium  present  may 
be  obtained  by  comparing  the  depth  of  tint  produced  by  ferric 
chloride  with  that  obtained  on  treating  a  known  quantity  of  opium 
in  a  similar  way. 

The  filtrate  from  the  lead  precipitate  will  contain  any  morphine 
which  may  have  been  present.  Separate  the  excess  of  lead  by 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  some  time,  filter,  evaporate 
cautiously  nearly  to  dryness,  add  a  little  water  and  filter.  The 
filtrate  will   probably  have  a  bitter  taste  if  morphine  (or  other 

*  Moconic  acid  adheres  very  tenaciously  to  albuminotis  matters,  and  hence 
the  precipitate  should  be  digested  with  strong  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  strained 
and  added  to  the  main  solution. 
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alkaloid)  be  present.  Transfer  the  solution  to  a  stoppered  separator, 
render  the  liquid  alkaline  witli  ammonia  or  (preferably)  an  n-lkftlipa 
bicarbonate,  and  shake  Tritb  hot  amjlic  alcohol  without  delay,  as 
described  on  page  316.  The  amylic  alcohol  solution  is  then 
separated,  passed  through  a  dry  filter,  and  either  at  once  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  examined  by  the  colour-tests  described 
on  page  313  e^  seq.,  or  it  is  shaken  with  a  little  dilute  hydrochlorio 
acid,  which  is  then  separated  and  examined  for  morphine.  An 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  morphine  present  may  be  obtained 
from  the  intensity  of  colour  produced  by  the  iodic  acid  and 
ferricyanide  tests  (page  318). 

Instead  of  treating  the  fidcoholic  extract  of  the  material  under 
examination  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  as  described  in  the  fore- 
going process,  the  method  may  in  some  cases  be  shortened  and 
rendered  more  delicate  by  evaporating  off  the  alcohol  at  a  low 
temperature,  taking  up  the  residue  with  water,  filtering,  acidulating 
the  filtrate  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  agitating 
with  ether.*  This  removes  meconic  acid,  though  not  perfectly, 
while  phosphates  and  other  interfering  matters  remain  in  the 
aqueous  liquid,  and  if  the  ethereal  layer  be  separated,  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  treated  with  hot  water,  a  solution  is  obtained, 
which  after  filtration  may  be  very  advantageously  used  for  the 
application  of  the  ferric  chloride  test.  If  preferred,  the  solution 
may  be  treated  with  lead  acetate,  and  the  meconic  acid  recovered 
from  the  filtered  and  washed  precipitate  by  decomposing  it  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  positive  detection  of  meconic  acid  affords  as  perfect  a  proof 
of  the  presence  of  opium  as  does  the  recogiiition  of  morphine 
itself ;  and  as  the  tests  for  and  methods  of  separating  meconic  acid 
from  foreign  matters  are  somewhat  more  satisfactory  than  those 
for  morphine,  and  the  acid-  is  more  stable  than  the  alkaloid,  it 
occasionally  happens  that  the  acid  may  be  isolated  and  positively 
identified,  when  morphine  cannot  be  recognised  with  certainty 
(especially  where  ptomaines  nmy  be  present).^  The  detection  of 
meconic  acid  of  course  indicates  the  pre-existence  of  actual  opium 
or  some  galenical  preparation  thereof,  and  not  morphine  or  one  of 
its  salts.  Hence  it  sometimes  enables  a  useful  distinction  to  be 
drawn  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  poison  was  taken. 

I  After  this  treatment  the  aqueous  liquid  may  be  rendered  alkaliue  with 
sodium  bicarbonate,,  and  agitated  with  hot  amylic  alcohol  fur  the  extraction  of 
the  morphine. 

^  The  author  obtained  satisfactory  proof  of  the  presence  of  meconic  acid  in 
the  stomachs  of  two  children  exhumed  five  months  after  death,  whereas  no 
positive  conclusion  could  be  formed  as  to  the  presence  of  morphine. 
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It  not  imfrequently  happens,  even  in  cases  in  which  it  is  certahr 
that  opium  was  the  cause  of  death,  that  no  trace  of  morphia  or 
meconic  acid  can  be  found  on  analysis  of  the  stomach  or  its  con- 
tents. In  other  cases  the  poison  has  been  detected  with  moderate 
facility  a  considerable  time  after  death.  The  cause  of  these 
discrepant  results  is  very  obscure,  but  they  are  probably  mainly 
dependent  on  the  opportunities  which  circumstances  have  given  for 
the  elimination  or  absorption  of  the  poison  before  death  lias  ensued. 
Hence  the  failure  to  find  morphine  does  not  prove  that  its  adminis- 
tration was  not  the  cause  of  death.  Attempts  bo  extract  morphine 
from  the  blood  and  tissues  have  usually  failed,  but  T.  6. 
W  o  r  m  1  e  y  has  succeeded  in  isolating  it  from  the  brain,  blood,  liver, 
and  urine  of  animals  poisoned  by  it  {GJietn.  News,  Ixii.  79,  99). 

In  examining  urine  for  morphine,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
urea  is  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  the  amylic  alcohol.  If  the 
solution  in  this  menstruum  be  evaporated  and  treated  with  cold 
water,  a  notable  quantity  of  morphine  is  dissolved  together  with 
the  urea.  In  the  minute  quantity  present  it  may  be  extracted 
from  the  liquid  by  ether  (which  does  not  dissolve  urea),  or  prefer- 
ably by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  acetic  ether. 


STBTCHNOS  ALEALOmS. 

The  various  species  of  St7*ychno8,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  LoganiacecB,  contain  certain  alkaloids  remarkable  for 
their  intensely  poisonous  properties.  Of  these,  the  only  two 
which  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  are  strychnine 
and  brucine,  the  latter  base  being  probably  a  dimethoxy- 
strychnine. 

Strychnine  and  brucine  occur  in  the  seeds  of  the  Stryehnos 
nvx  vomica,  in  combination  with  lactic  and  igasuric  acids.  A 
third  base,  igasurine,  has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  nux 
vomica j  but  the  researches  of  "W.  A.  Shenstone  {Jcnir.  Chem. 
Soc.f  xxxix.  453)  have  proved  the  supposed  alkaloid  to  be  merely 
a  mixture  of  strychnine  and  brucine.  The  bark  of  Strychnos  nvx 
vomica  is  also  very  poisonous,  and  is  sometimes  termed  "false 
angustura  bark."  The  extreme  bitterness  of  the  strychnos 
bark,  its  twisted  appearance,  the  impossibility  of  separating  it  into 
thin  layers,  and  the  blood-red  coloration  produced  on  applying 
nitric  acid  to  the  internal  coat,  are  characters  by  which  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  it  from  true  angustura  bark. 

The  seeds  of  Strychnos  If/natice,  commonly  called  "St 
Ignatius'  beans,"  also  contain  strychnine  and  brucine,  and 
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are  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  alkaloids,  of  which  they 
are  said  to  contain  from  1|  to  2  per  cent.^ 

The  leaves  of  Strychnos  nux  vomica  are  said  to  contain  brucine 
but  no  strychnine.^ 

The  decoction  of  the  root-bark  of  Strychnos  TieuU  or  "  deadly  upas 
tree  "  of  Java,  evaporated  to  an  extract,  is  the  chief  ingredient  of 
the  arrow-poison  upas-tieute.     It  contains  strychnine  and  brucine.^ 

The  deadly  effects  of  Gttrare  or  Indian  arrow-poison  have  been 
attributed  to  strychnine,  but  are  now  proved  to  be  due  to  a  distinct 
base,  cur  a  r  in  e,  which  is  described  on  page  388. 

Strychnine.    Strychnia.     C21H22N2O2.2 

strychnine  exists,  together  with  brucine,  in  the  seeds  and  bark 
of  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  in  the  seeds  of  S,  Ignatice,  called  "St 
Ignatius'  beans,"  and  in  certain  other  plants  of  the  same 
genus.^  It  may  be  prepared  from  these  sources  by  a  method 
similar  to  that  used  for  their  assay  (page  3^):^ 

Stryclmine  occurs  as  a  white  pow^«/  or  in  crystalline  particles 
of  variable  appearance.     The  crjateTs  are  sometimes  minute  pearly 

^  Strychnine  appears  to  have  hrgen  found  with  certainty  in  five  or  six  species 
of  Strychnos  only.    Several  ofjj^e  genus  contain  neither  strychnine  nor  brucine. 
■  According  to  Clausofed  Glassner  {£er.,  xiv.  773)  the  strychnine  of 
commerce  has  not  ahvaxjii  the  same  composition,  being  represented  in  some 
instances  by  the  fonjiSla  C^U^-^fi^  and  in  others  by  CnH^NjOa.     They 
believe  the  V^^^^  Tpoducea  the  alkaloid  with  a  variable  proportion  of  carbon, 
a  supposition  wly{ch  has  also  been  entertained  by  Schutzenberger.    K  o  e  f  d  e  d, 
by  fractional  precipitation  of  commercial  strychnine  with  potassium  platinoso- 
chlonde,  obtp/ned  at  first  a  salt  containing  18*8  per  cent,  of  Pt,  corresponding 
to  a  molecuUr  weight  of  847*6  for  the  alkaloid,  while  the  precipitate  subse- 
quently th^^Q  down  contained  19'36  per  cent,  of  platinum,  representing  a 
molecularjfceight  of  338-2,  against  333-3  required  for  the  formula  C,iH„NaOj. 
Hence    c45xnmercial    styrchnine    probably    contains    homostrychnine 
^w-^mN^Oj,  in  addition  to  the  base  of  recognised  composition. 

^^V  vomica  seeds  or  St  Ismatius'  beans  are  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 

acia  ui'j[  soft,  then  crushed,  and  the  expressed  liquid  treated  with  slaked  lime  in 

excess  /    The  precipitate  is  filtered  ofi'and  boiled  with  alcohol  of  0*85  specific 

gravi'-jy^  which  dissolves  the  alkaloids  and  deposits  the  strychnine  on  cooling, 

the  b  ^irucine  mostly  remaining  in  solution.     The  British  Pharmacopcna  directs 

that '7  the  powdered  seeds  shall  be  exhausted  with  dilute  alcohol,  the  spirit 

"^^|)Ued  off,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead.     From  the 

p'^4ate  the  alkaloids  are  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  redissolved  in  boil- 

^("J  rectified  spirit,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  then  distilled  off.     The  residual 

l^^Tuid  on  cooling  deposits  the  strychnine,  which  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of 

^     parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  1  of  water  till  the  washings  cease  to  become 

^^^  on  adding  nitric  acid,  indicating  freedom  from  brucine.     It  is  then  re- 

c  !rystallised  from  boiling  alcohoL 


/ 
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soales,  like  mica ;  sometimes  oetahedra,  with  a  rhombic  base ;  boi 
more  commonly  form  large,  four-sided  prisms;  The  crystak  vaiy 
much  according  to  the  solvent  from  whiok  they  are  depoaited. 
For  their  production  on  a  microscopic  scale  it  is  best  to  let  ths 
alkaloid  deposit  gradttally  by  addition  of  an  alkali  to  the  eohition 
of  one  of  its  salts;  or  to  expose  the  solution  to  ammoniacal 
vapours  (see  page  364).  Well-formed  crystals  of  stiyehnine  are 
also  obtained  by  gradually  adding  water  to  the  alcoholic  sohition 
of  the  free  base. 

Crystallised  strychnine  has  an  approximate  specific  gruvity  of 
M3(T.  P.  Blunt). 

Strychnine  has  no  smell  and  is  not  deliquescent^  On  being 
heated  it  melts  without  decomposition  at  265'^-266°  C.>  and 
sublimes  imperfectly.  Its  solutions  exert  a  kavo-rotatory  actioa 
on  polarised  lights  have  a  marked  alkaline  reaction,  and  are 
extremely  bitter/ 

Strychnine  is  an  exceedingly  violent  tetanic  poison  (page  372)^ 

Strychnine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  requiring 
about  8300  parts  for  its  solution,  but  it  dissolves  in  2500  parts  of 
boiling  water.  It  requires  207  parts  of  cold  absolute  alcohol  for 
solution,  and  about  400  of  whisky,  500  of  spirit  of  '941  sp.  gravity, 
and  2617  parts  of  970  sp.  gravity.  The  limited  solubility  of 
strychnine  in'  alcohol  is  utilised  for  its  separation  from  brucine, 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  the  samo  liquid.  Sti;jchnine  is  soluble 
in  8  to  10  parts  of  chloroform,  but  dissolves  vl|^  sparingly  in 
ether,  requiring  1 400  parts  of  the  anhydrous,  mens^^m,  or  about 
1050  of  ordinary  commercial  ether.  Doubtless  the  pir|gi<»l  condi- 
tion of  the  alkaloid  lai^ely  affects  its  solubility.  Strychnine 
dissolves  with  facility  in  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  \f  chloro- 
form and  ether — a  fact  oft«n  utilised  for  its  extraction  It  ia 
soluble  also  in  140  parts  of  benzene,  and  is  deposited  (^  spon- 
taneous evaporation  in  large  brilliant  octahedral  crystaX  lii 
petroleum  ether  strychnine  is  nearly  insoluble,  requiring,  according 
to  Wormley,  about  1 2,500  parts  for  solution. 

Strychnine  is  not  removed  from  ita  acidulated  8olution%  by 
agitation  with  any  of  the  above  immiscible  solvents,  but,  on 'the 
contrary,  may  be  completely  extracted  from  its  solutions  in  t.iem 
by  shaking  the  liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Strychnine  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  fi>ed 
caustic  alkalies,  but  dissolves  somewhat  more  readily  in  ammon  %. 
In  dilute  acids  it  is  readily  soluble. 

^  The  bitteruess  of  strychnine  is  said  to  be  recognisable  in  a  solution  4 
t^ffth  of  a  grain  per  gallon.  The  salts  of  strychnine  are  much  less  bitter  thai 
the  free  alkaloid. 
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Strychnine  dissolves  without  coloration  in  the  strong  mineral 
acids.  ,  It  may  be  heated  to  100°  C.  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
withjut  visible  change,  and  is  often  stated  to  be  unaltered  by  such 
treatment.  But  the  strychnine  cannot  be  wholly  recovered  from 
the  product,  and  C.  S  t  o  e  h  r  (Ber.^  zviiL  3429)  has  shown  that  a 
aulphonic  acid  is  formed.^ 

Monobromstrychnine,  CgiHjiBrNgOj,  is  obtained  on 
adding  bromine- water  in  theoretical  quantity  to  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  strychnine  hydrobromide  or  hydrochloride,  and  then  precipi- 
tating with  ammonia.  The  aqueous  solution  is  alkaline  and  very 
bitter  (Arch.  Pharm.,  ccxxviii.  313). 

Salts  of  Strychnine, 

Strychnine  is  a  strong  base,  and  forms  salts  which  are  usually 
crystallisable  and  soluble  in  water,  yielding  very  bitter,  exceedingly 
poisonous  solutions.  The  salts  of  strychnine  are  mostly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  petroleum 
spirit,  or  amy  lie  alcohol. 

Strychnine  may  be  titrated  with  accuracy  by  a  standarri  mineral 
acid,  using  litmus  or  methyl-orange  as  an  indicator.  One  cc.  of 
deoinormal  acid  corresponds  to  0*0334  gramme  of  strychnine. 
Strychnine  has  no  effect  on  phenolphthalein,  and  hence  its  salts 
react  with  this  indicator  as  if  the  acids  were  uncombined. 

The  chroinate,  ferrocyanide^  mercurocMoruie,  pJiosphotungstcUe, 
and  jphoaphomolybdate  are  among  the  most  insoluble  salts  of  strych- 
nine. All  these  forms  are  occasionally  used  for  the  isolation  or 
estimation  of  the  alkaloid.  The  high  insolubility  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  serves  to  separate  the  alkaloid  from  brucine. 

The  sparing  solubility  of  the  hydriodide  of  strychnine  isimportant, 
as  the  salt  is  liable  to  be  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
needles  from  mixtures  in  which  strychnine  hydrochloride  and  a 
metallic  iodide  are  dispensed  together.  The  hydrobromide  ia 
stated  to  be  similarly  liable  to  separate  out 

None  of  the  salts  of  strychnine  find  any  place  in  the  BHiish 
Pharmacopoeia,  The  sidpfiate  i&  official  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  mtrate  in  Germany.  The  following  table  indicates  the  lead- 
ing characters  of  the  principal  salts  of  strychnine. 

^  Strycbnine-monosulphonic  Acu>,  CaiHg^N^iO^SOgH,  is  produced  in 
nearly  theoretical  amount  when  strychnine  is  heated  to  100°  with  the 
req^uisite  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  free  acid  is  colourless, 
and  very  little  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  The  ammonium  salt  is 
very  solnhle  in  water,  but  precipitated  by  alcohol ;  and  the  potassium, 
sodium,  barium,  calcium,  lead,  and  copper  salts  form  very  insoluble 
precipitates^  With  fuming  sulphuric  acid  at  150"  a  soluble  disiUpkonic  add 
ia  formed. 
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Salt 

Formula. 

Appearance. 

Proportion  of 
Strychnine. 

Solubility. 

Cold  Water. 

Boiling  Water. 

Hydrochloride, 
Hydrobromide, 
Hydriodide,    . 

Nitrate,    .       . 
Snlptiate, 

Add  sulphate, 
Acetate,  . 

BHCl 

BHBr 

BHI 

BHNO, 

BjHj804+ 

6  aqua 

(or  5  aqua) 

BHaS04+ 

2  aqua 

••• 

Silky  needles. 

Prismatic 
needles. 

Quadrangular 
needles,    or 
white  scaJea 

Silky  needles. 

Transparent 
quadratic 
octahedra. 

Long,  thin 
needlea 

Crystallises 

with  difficulty. 

84    per  cent. 

80 

72-8     ., 

84        „ 
7«^      ,, 

71-4      „ 

•  •• 

1  part  in  60 

Sparingly. 
1  part  in  00 

«•. 
IpartinOe 

•  •• 

•  «• 

1  part  in  8 
«        2 

••• 


Analytical  Rbaotions  of  Strychnine. 

1.  On  adding  to  a  not  too  diluto  solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of 
strychnine  a  fixed  caustic  alkali,  alkaline  carbonate,  ammonia,  or 
lime-water,  strychnine  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  precipitate  rapidly 
becomes  crystalline.  The  crystals  have  a  characteristic  microscopic 
appearance,  being  usually  long,  rectangular,  well-defined  prisms. 
They  are  well  developed  if  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  a  strych- 
nine salt  (e.g.,  the  acetate  or  sulphate)  be  placed  on  a  slip  of  glass, 
and  covered  with  a  small  beaker  rinsed  with  strong  ammonia. 
After  half  an  hour  the  beaker  may  be  removed,  the  drop  of  liquid 
covered  with  a  circle  of  thin  glass,  and  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope. If  the  solution  contain  extraneous  matter,  it  may  be  found 
difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  crystals  from  it. 

2.  If  strychnine  be  liberated  from  the  solution  of  one  of  its 
salts  by  one  of  the  reagents  mentioned  above,  and  the  liquid  (with 
the  suspended  precipitate)  be  at  once  shaken  with  an  equal  measure 
of  chloroform,  the  alkaloid  is  readily  dissolved  by  the  latter  liquid, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  state  by  separating  the  chloroform 
and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  at  a  steam  heat.  The  agitation  of  the 
aqueous  liquid  with  chloroform  should  be  repeated  if  quantitative 
results  are  desired.  From  aqueous  liquids  containing  little  solid 
matter,  chloroform  separates  tolerably  readily,  but  if,  as  often 
happens  in  practice,  there  be  much  extractive  matter  present,  the 
complete  separation  of  the  chloroform  requires  many  hours  or  even 
days.  This  inconvenience  may  be  wholly  avoided  by  substituting 
for  pure  chloroform  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  ether  and 
chloroform.  This  has  a  density  of  Til,  and  separates  with  facility 
from  aqueous  liquids  (compare  pages  156  and  374).     Experimenta 
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by  the  author  have  shown  that  the  solubility  of  strychnine  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  measures  of  chloroform  and  ether  is  amply  sufficient 
to  ensure  its  separation  from  the  aqueous  liquid  (Analyst,  yi.  141). 

3.  A  very  useful  precipitant  for  strychnine  in  complex  organic 
liquids  is  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  sodium  phosphomolybdate 
(Sonnenschein's  reagent^  page  1 36).  On  adding  this  to 
a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  of  the  alkaloid,  the  strychnine  is 
thrown  down  as  a  yellowish  white  amorphous  precipitate.  The 
separation  is  complete  even  in  very  dilute  liquids.  Many  alkaloids 
besides  strychnine  give  similar  precipitates,  and  hence  the  reagent 
is  merely  of  service  for  concentrating  the  strychnine  and  purifying 
it  from  extraneous  matters.  The  precipitate  should  be  filtered  of^ 
washed  with  water  containing  the  reagent,  and  the  strychnine 
separated  by  suspending  the  precipitate  in  water,  adding  ammonia, 
and  agitating  with  ether-chloroform,  as  in  test  2.  The  precipitate 
can,  however,  be  directly  examined  by  the  colour-reactions  described 
on  page  368. 

4.  Scheibler's  reagent  (page  136)  precipitates  strych- 
nine from  extremely  dilute  solution,  and  may  be  substituted  (with 
advantage)  for  the  phosphomolybdic  reagent. 

5.  Strychnine  may  also  be  separated  from  its  tolerably  concen- 
trated neutral  solutions  by  precipitation  with  chromate  of  potas- 
sium. The  test  is  best  applied  to  a  chloroform-residue  obtained 
as  described  in  2.  This  should  be  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid, 
the  liquid  filtered,  if  necessary,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°. 
The  resultant  acetate  of  strychnine  is  dissolved  in  a  little  cold 
water,  and  neutral  chromate  of  potassium  is  added  to  the  solution. 

Strychnine  chromate,  {C2i^2i^2^%)%*^2^^^A^  ^^  thrown 
■down  as  a  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  boiling 
water  (1  in  171)  and  re-deposited  on  cooling  in  orange-  or  lemon- 
yellow  needles  and  plates.  The  precipitate  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water  (1  in  470),  a  fact  which  enables  strychnine  to 
be  separated  from  brucine,  the  chromate  of  which  is  more  soluble. 
Potassium  bichromate  throws  down  from  solutions  of  strychnine, 
not  too  dilute,  an  anhydrochromateof  the  formula  BgHgCrgO^ 
as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  in  which  octahedra  and  bush-like 
groups  are  the  most  prominent  microscopic  forms.  The  precipitate 
is  not  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent  or  in  very  dilute  acids,  and 
its  formation  is  much  facilitated  by  stirring.  It  dissolves  in  1800 
parts  of  cold  and  about  240  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  is  rapidly 
affected  by  exposure  to  light.  The  chromates  of  strychnine  give 
the  characteristic  violet  oxidation-product  directly  on  treatment 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  as  described  in  paragraph  8 ;  or  the 
alkaloid  may  be  obtained  in  a  free  state  by  suspending  the  pre- 
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cipitate  in  water,  addlBg  animouia,  and  agitating  with  ether-chloro- 
form, as  in  2. 

6.  With  iodised  potassium  iodide  strychnine  gives  a  reddish- 
brown  precipitate,  even  in  extremely  dilute  solutions  (1  :  100,000). 
Mayer's  reagent  also  precipitates  strychnine  from  very  dilute  boIu- 
tions  (1  :  160,000),  and  is  recommended  by  G.  P.  Schacht  for 
its  determination. 

7.  Strychnine  forms  a  combination  with  iodine  analogons  to, 
and  having  similar  optical  properties  with,  herepathite.  The 
following  IB  the  best  method  of  utilising  the  reaction  for  the 
detection  of  strychnine.  On  a  mkrosoope-slide  place  a  very  email 
drop  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate. 
Directly  it  is  dry  add  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  etrychnix^  made  by 
dissolving  the  alkaloid  in  dilute  acetic  acid  and  adding  a  drop  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Add  also  a  drop  of  rectified  spirit,  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  On  examining  the  residue 
under  the  microscope  with  a  J^icol's  prism  and  selenite,  but  using 
no  analyser,  characteristic  crystalline  sUuctures  will  be  observed. 
These  may  take  the  form  of  small  circular  tufts  of  very  fine  black 
needles ;  of  minute  dots  of  a  more  or  less  triangular  form,  exhibit- 
ing yellow,  pink,  and  green  tints ;  large  triangular  crystals  of  a 
yellow  or  green  colour,  composed  of  three  parts  radiating  irc«n  a 
centre  3  numerous  solid  macled  prisms,  occasionally  showing  com- 
plementary tints  j  or  solid  rosettes  of  four,  five,  and  six  aided 
prisms.  In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to  compare  the  results  with 
those  obtained  from  a  minute  quantity  of  strychnine  treated  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  The  mode  of  operation  may  be  varied 
considerably,  provided  that  the  essential  conditions  of  simultaneous 
presence  of  alcohol,  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid,  free  iodine,  and  a 
trace  of  strychnine  be  duly  observed.  The  test  is  said  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  1-2500  of  a  grain  of  strychnine. 

8.  When  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a 
salt  of  strychnine,  the  ferrocyanide  of  the  base,  B^H^FeCyu+^HjO, 
is  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  powder  with  a  shade  of 
yellorw,  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  observa- 
tion, which  is  due  to  Beckurts,  has  been  utilised  by  D u n- 
stan  and  Short  {Year-Book  Pharm,,  1883,  page  469)  for  the 
determination  of  strychnine  and  its  separation  from  brucine,  the 
ferrocyanide  of  which  is  readily  soluble.  A  quantit}%  not  exceed- 
ing 0.2  gramme,  of  the  mixed  alkaloids  is  dissolved  in  about 
10  C.C.  of  water  containing  5  per  cent,  by  measure  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  solution  diluted  with  water  to  about  175  cc,  and 
then  made  up  to  200  cc,  with  a  5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide.     The  liquid  is  stirred  occasionally  during 
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six  kours,  and  is  then  filtered  o£f  and  washed  with  watei  acidulated 
with  ^  of  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  waahings  are  free  from  bitter- 
ness. As  the  precipitate  is  liable  to  alteration  on  drying,^  it  should 
be  washed  off  the  filter  with  strong  ammonia  and  extracted  by 
agitation  with  chloroform.  After  separating  the  chloroform  solu- 
tion and  washing  it  with  water,  the  strychnine  may  be  titrated  by 
standard  acid  and  methyl-orange,  or  the  cldotoform  may  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  the  residual  alkaloid  weighed.  Some  alcohol 
should  be  added  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation  to  prevent  the 
violent  decrepitation  which  otherwise  ensues.^  From  the  filtrate 
irom  the  ferrocyanide  precipitate  the  brucine  may  be  precipitated 
hy  ammonia  and  extracted  by  chloroform.  Schweissinger 
(Archiv  dee  JPhurm.,  [3],  xii.  579,  609)  states  that  he  had  not 
found  the  fcrrocyanide  m/ethod  to  effect  a  perfect  separation  of 
strychnine  and  brucine.  He  found  strychnine  ferrocyanide  to  be 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuitc  acid,  but  the 
brucine  salt  was  not  completely  soluble,  and  was  precipitated  more 
or  less  perfectly  after  a  time.  Hence  the  strychnine  was  always 
estimated  too  high  and  the  brucine  too  low,  the  error  largely  depend- 
ing on  the  time  allowed  and  the  concentration  of  the  liquid. 

When  the  precipitation  of  the  strychnine  as  ferrocyanide  is 
effected  in  a  liquid  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  salt 
thrown  down  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  has  a  bluish 
shade,  and  is  an  acid  ferrocyanide  containing  B,H^FeCyg. 
Ko  similar  jpo^dpitate  is  obtained  with  brucine  except  in  highly 
concentrated  solutions,  or  after  long  standing.  Hoist  and 
Beckurte  {Arch.  FhamL,  [3],  xxv.  313)  have  based  on  this 
iBLct  the  following  volumetric  method  of  determining  strychnine. 
A  1  per  cexLt.  soluticai  of  the  alkaloids  is  strongly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide solution  added  until  a  filtered  portion  of  the  liquid  gives 
a  blue  stain  with  paper  moistened  with  ferric  diloride.  224  paits 
of  ferrocyanide  represent  334  of  strychnine.  The  following 
results  were  obtained : — 

strychnine.  Brucine. 

taken.  found.  taken.  fonnd. 

No.  1,    .     .     0-145  grm.         0-148  grm.  0  036  grm. 

Ko.  2,   .     .     0-100    „  0-1017  „  0-050    „         0-04915  grm. 

^  According  to  Beckurts,  upon  exposure  to  air  strychnine  ferrocyanide 
turns  yellow,  and  is  eyeutually  completely  decomposed  with  formation  of 
strychnine  ferrocyanide  and  a  new  base  which  can  be  extracted  with  alcohol, 
called  oxy strychnine,  CjjHaaNaOj. 

*  Dtmstan  and  Short  state  that  this  behaviour  is  characteristic  of  pnre 
strychnine,  a  minute  admixture  of  brucine  preventing  it  and  causing  the 
alikalotd  to  have  a  fused  appearance. 
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9.  On  treating  a  cold  solution  of  strychnine  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  an  oxidising  agent  of  almost  any  kind,  a 
rich  purple-blue  coloration  is  developed.  This  changes  more  or 
less  rapidly  through  purple  and  crimson  to  a  bright  cherry-red 
tint,  which  is  somewhat  persistent.  The  rapidity  of  the  change 
of  colour  is  largely  dependent  on  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
oxidising  agent  employed.  Various  substances  have  been  re- 
commended for  the  purpose.  The  following  are  the  most 
notable ; — 

(a)  Potassium  bichromate.  This  is  a  favourite  oxidising  agent 
with  many  operators,  but  in  the  experience  of  the  author  is  one 
of  the  least  reliable  reagents  for  the  purpose,  as  the  change  of 
colour  is  very  rapid  and  the  green  chromium  compound  resulting 
from  the  reaction  tends  to  mark  the  coloration  due  to  the 
strychnine. 

A  useful  way  of  employing  bichromate  is  to  precipitate  the 
strychnine  by  means  of  it  (as  in  5),  and  apply  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  precipitate.  This  plan  has  the  great  advantage  of  separating 
brucine,  the  presence  of  which  is  objectionable. 

(b)  Potassium  permanganate^  originally  recommended  by  Guy, 
gives  the  reaction  with  great  distinctness,  but  the  rotation  of  tints 
is  very  rapid,  and  the  reagent  itself  is  apt  to  give  a  crimson 
colour  with  sulphuric  acid. 

(c)  Potassium  ferricyanide,  a  reagent  proposed  by  E.  Davy, 
gives  exceedingly  good  results.  The  change  from  blue  to  crimson 
and  red  is  very  rapid. 

(d)  Lead  dioxide  (PbOg).  This  oxidising  agent,  suggested  by 
M  a  r  c  h  a  n  d,  acts  remarkably  well,  but  the  puce  colour  natural 
to  it  is  apt  to  distract  the  attention  from  the  reaction  to  be 
looked  for. 

(p)  Manganese  dioxide  (MnOg).  This  reagent^  originally  re- 
commended by  Mack,  employed  in  moderate  quantity  and  in 
the  finally  powdered  state,  is  the  one  to  which  the  author  gives 
preference.  The  play  of  colours  is  remarkably  well -developed, 
and  the  change  of  tint  very  gradual. 

P.  R.  Mandelin  recommends  a  solution  of  1  gramme  of 
ammonium  vanadate  in  100  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  as  a  reagent 
which  will  keep  unchanged,  and  which  gives  the  colour-reaction 
with  great  distinctness. 

(/)  Cerosoceric  oxide  (CcjO^)  has  been  highly  recommended  as 
the  oxidising  agent  by  S.  D.  II  i  n  s  d  a  1  e.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  light  in  colour,  and  giving  a  colourless  reduction- 
product. 

The  oxidation-test  for  strychnine  is  usually  performed  in  practice 
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on  the  residues  left  by  evaporating  to  dryness  the  ether-chloroform 
with  which  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  alkaloid  has  been  agitated. 
The  test  may,  however,  be  directly  applied  to  the  chromate  or 
phosphomolybdate  of  strychnine  (see  reactions  4  and  5).  The 
following  mode  of  operating  is  best  calculated  to  ensure  delicacy 
and  accuracy : — 

The  solution  of  the  strychnine  in  ether-chloroform  should  be 
evaporated  in  a  porcelain  dish  or  crucible.  If  the  quantity  of 
strychnine  to  be  sought  for  is  likely  to  be  very  small,  the  dish 
should  be  immersed  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid 
allowed  to  faU  slowly  into  it  from  a  burette  or  pipette,  so  that 
each  drop  may  almost  completely  evaporate  before  another  arrives. 
In  this  manner  the  strychnine-residue  may  readily  be  confined  to 
a  very  small  area,  and  the  after-reactions  thus  rendered  propor- 
tionately delicate.  When  quite  dry  and  cold  the  residue  should 
be  treated  with  two  or  three  drops  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  which  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod.  The  mixture  should  then  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  five  minutes  in  order  to  note  if  any  colour  is  produced. 
Salicin  and  certain  other  bodies  will  cause  a  red  coloration,  while 
some  may  be  more  or  less  charred.  If  any  marked  coloration  is 
produced,  the  dish  should  be  gently  heated  (not  to  the  boiling- 
point  of  water)  for  half  an  hour,  the  contents  diluted  with  water, 
filtered,  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  agitated  with  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  chloroform  (as  in  test  2),  and  the  strychnine  recovered 
by  evaporating  the  solvent.  The  residue  is  then  again  treated 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  oxidising  agent,  which  should  be,  by  preference,  manganese 
or  lead  dioxide,  is  then  added  to  the  sulphuric  acid  by  dipping  a 
glass  rod  moistened  with  the  latter  into  the  powdered  solid.  A 
moderate  quantity  only  should  be  used,  so  as  not  to  obscure  the 
reaction  by  excess  of  blackness.  On  stirring  the  drop  of  strych- 
nine solution  with  the  rod  dipped  in  the  oxide  the  blue  coloration 
will  become  developed.  In  a  minute  or  so  it  will  be  distinctly 
purple,  passing  in  a  few  minutes  to  crimson,  and  ultimately  to  a 
cherry-red,  the  last  tint  being  very  persistent.  The  test  is  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory,  delicate,  and  characteristic,  but  the  order  of 
colours  is  as  important  as  their  shades.  The  reaction  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  detecting  ^y^^xj^th  of  a  grain  of  strychnine.^ 

There  are  but  very  few  substances  which  at  all  simulate  the 
reaction  of  strychnine  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  an 

^  The  oxidation-reaction  has  been  applied  by  D a y  i e 8  and  Schmidt  to 
the  approximate  determination  of  the  strychnine  in  Easton's  Syrup 
(Year-Book  Pharm.,  1883,  page  571). 
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oxidising  agent,  and  few  indeed  of  these  that  are  diasolTBd  together 
with  strychnine  on  agitating  the  alkaline  solution  with  ether^ 
chlorolonn.  Salicin,  santonin,  piperine,  solanine, 
certain  opinm  bases,  cod-liver  oil,  and  certain  resins 
giTe  eoloors  with  sulphuric  acid  alone,  but  they  are  eztraeled  fiam 
acid  solutions  by  ether  and  chloroform,  and  certain  of  them,  may 
also  be  got  rid  of  by  gently  heating  the  liquid  as  already  described. 
Aniline  gives  no  colour  with  sulphuric  acid  alone,  but  coloured 
products  are  formed  on  treating  the  solution  with  an  oxidismg 
agent  These  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  oxidation-products  from 
strychnine,  for  the  order  of  tints  is  entirely  different,  commencing, 
in  the  case  of  aniline,  with  a  green,  changing  to  a  very  peisistent 
blue,  and  ultimately  becoming  black.  Colocynth  resin  gives 
a  very  similar  reaction  to  strychnine,  but  is  readily  extracted  1^ 
agitating  the  acidulated  solution  with  benzene  or  ether. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  purify  the  strychnine  by  extracting  it 
from  an  alkaline  liquid  by  agitation  with  ether-chloroform  (see  page 
S64),  but  the  oxidation-reaction  is  readily  obtained  even  in  presence 
of  considerable  quantities  of  certain  foreign  matters.  Thns  oat- 
meal, tartar-emetic,  and  dextrin  do  not  materially  interfere  witii 
reaction  when  the  quantity  of  strychnine  is  considerable.  Some 
extractive  matters,  sugar,  and  nitrates  wholly  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  the  colour-test,  and  hence  the  absence  of  strychnine  must 
neveor  be  assumed  till  the  test  has  been  applied  to  an  etilier- 
chloTofovm  residue. 

Quinine,  cinchonine,  and  veratrine  may  be  found 
with  strychnine  in  the  ether-chloroform  residue,  but  do  not  interfere 
with  the  application  of  the  test.  Morphine  in  small  proportion 
does  not  interfere,  and  the  presence  of  any  larger  quantity  than 
traces  is  excluded  by  its  limited  solubility  in  the  ether*chloroform. 

In  small  proportions  b  r  u  c  i  n  e  exercises  no  injurious  influence 
on  the  oxidation-test  for  strychnine,  but  when  much  is  present  it 
interferes  in  a  marked  manner.  Hence  it  is  safest  to  separate  the 
strychnine  first  of  all  as  chromate  or  ferrocyanide,  as  described  in 
reactions  5  and  7,  or  a  strong  solution  of  a  salt  of  the  tdkaloid  can 
be  treated  with  a  very  decided  excess  of  ammonia,  when-  the 
strychnine  will  be  precipitated  and  the  brucine  will  remain  in 
solution.  If  a  mixture  of  brucine  and  strychnine  be  treated 
with  chlorine-water,  the  former  base  dissolves  as  dichloro- 
brucine,  and  the  residue  then  gives  the  colour-reaction  perfectly 
(Bockhurts).  Brucine  can  be  sought  for  in  the  filtrate,  as 
described  on  page  383.  In  toxicological  investigations  its  presence 
together  with  strychnine  points  to  an  administration  of  one  of  the 
natural  sources  of  the  alkaloids,  rather  than  to  the  use  of  a  purified 
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salt  of  strychnine.  Commercial  strychnine  and  its  salts  often  conr 
tain  traces  of  bradne,  but  not  sufficient  to  interfere  at  all  with 
the  application  of  the  oxidation-test. 

Gurarine,  the  aetive  principle  of  the  Indian  arrow-poison, 
gives  a  series  of  coloured  oxidation-products  exactly  like  those  of 
strychnine,  but  not  being  sensibly  soluble  in  chloroform  it  is  not 
liable  to  be  found  in  the  ehloroform-residue  (see  page  389). 

A  ptomaine  has  been  described  by  C.  Amthor  {Chem, 
2jeit.,  xL  228),  which  gives  a  blue  colour  with  the  oxidation-test 
less  persistent  and  pure  than  that  produced  by  strychnine.  It  is 
less  bitter  and  less  poisonous  to  frogs  than  strychnine,  is  dissolved 
readily  by  amylic  alcohol  but  only  slightly  by  ether  from  alkaline  so- 
lutions, and  gives  an  amorphotis  chromate,  picrate,  f errocyanide,  and 
f erricyanide.    The  formation  of  any  such  ptomaine  must  be  very  rare. 

Many  of  the  above  sources  of  fallacy  or  confusion  may  be  wholly 
avoided  by  performing  the  oxidation-test  in  a  manner  suggested  by 
H.  I^theby,  which  consists  of  employing  electrolytic  oxygen  instead 
of  either  of  the  oxidising  agents  mentioned  on  page  368.  The 
solution  of  the  ether-chloroform  residue  in  a  drop  or  two  oi  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  placed  in  a  cup-shaped  depression  in  a  piece  of 
platinum  foil.  The  foil  is  connected  with  the  platinum  plate  of  a 
single  Grove's  cell,  and  a  platinum  wire  connected  with  the  zinc 
pkte  of  the  battery.  Immediately  that  the  end  of  this  platinum 
wire  is  dipped  into  the  drop  of  aeid,  the  violet  coloiir  of  the  oxidar 
tion-product  will  flash  ou^  and  on  removing  the  wive  from  the 
liquid  the  tint  will  remain.^ 

8.  A  colour-reaction  of  strychnine  with  chloride  of  zinc  is 
described  on  page  145. 

9.  If  solid  strychnine  be  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  dilute  nitrie 
aeid,  the  liquid  gently  heated,  and  a  minute  particle  of  potassium 
chlorate  then  added  to  the  warm  liquid,  an  intense  scarlet  coloration 
is  produced.  This  is  changed  to  brown  on  adding  ammonia,  and  on 
evaporation  to  dryness  a  dark  green  residue  is  left,  soluble  in  water 
with  green  colour  changed  to  orange-brown  by  caustic  potash,  and 
becoming  green  again  on  adding  nitric  acid.  C.  L.  B 1  o  x  a  m,  the 
observer  of  the  foregoing  series  of  colour-changes  {Chsm,  NevrSy 
Iv.  155)  did  not  obtain  any  corresponding  reaction  with  the  other 
alkaloids  he  tried. 

10.  A  reagent  prepared  by  adding  sufficient  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  to  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  chlorate  to  render  it  bright 

^  The  reaotion  may  be  rendeTod  still  more  delicate  by  pladag  the  drop  of 
Kqnid  at  the  bottom  of  a  poroelaiii  oracible,  and  momentarily  immersing  in  the 
liquid  two  platinum  wires  connected  respectively  with  the  zinc  and  platinum 
plates  of  the  battery. 
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yellow,  and  then  sufficient  water  to  make  it  a  very  pale  yellow, 
gives  with  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  hydrochloric  acid  a  fine  red 
colour,  destroyed  by  excess  and  restored  by  boiling.  Brucine  gives 
a  violet  coloration  (C.  L.  B 1  o  x  a  m,  loc.  cit,). 

11.  An  exceedingly  delicate  test  for  strychnine  is  the  physio- 
logical one  of  Marshall  HalL  A  freshly-caught  frog,  the 
smaller  the  better,  is  the  best  subject  for  the  experiment  The 
skin  of  the  back  should  be  raised  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  a 
small  slit  made  with  a  pair  of  scis8or&  Into  the  opening,  the 
suspected  liquid,  as  concentrated  as  possible,  should  be  injected  by 
means  of  a  small  pipette.  The  first  symptom  observed  will  be  a 
difficulty  in  breathing,  which  gradually  increases  till  the  animal 
appears  to  gasp  for  breath.  A  slight  tremor  will  be  observed 
extending  over  the  whole  body,  but  specially  noticeable  in  the 
hind  legs.  The  frog  sometimes  remains  perfectly  quiet,  but  in 
other  cases  takes  energetic  and  convulsive  leaps.  It  should  be 
placed  under  a  beaker  or  bell-glass  for  easier  observation.  The 
characteristic  tetanic  convulsions  next  make  their  appearance.  They 
are  intermittent,  the  pupils  being  dilated  during  the  spasms  and 
contracted  in  the  intervals.  The  convulsions  may  be  induced  by 
touching  the  frog,  clapping  the  hands,  or  knocking  on  the  table. 

The  physiological  test  is  much  reduced  in  practical  value  by  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  young  animals  for  experiment.  On  the 
whole  it  is  decidedly  less  certain  and  characteristic  than  the  chemical 
reactions,  and  in  no  case  should  be  implicitly  relied  on  unless 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  oxidation-test 

Toxicology  op  Strtchninr. 

Owing  to  the  violently  poisonous  character  of  stiychnine,  and 
the  ease  with  which  its  preparations  (under  the  disguise  of 
"  vermin-killers,"  &c.)  may  be  obtained  by  the  public,  cases  of 
death  from  its  effects  are  very  numerous.^ 

ITie  st/mptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnine  usually  commence  with 
a  bitter  taste,  followed  by  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  The  charac- 
teristic tetanic  convulsions,  often  accompanied  by  opisthotonos, 
then  come  on,  gradually  becoming  more  frequent^  Vomiting  is 
not  common.     Lockjaw  is  a  constant  symptom.     Consciousness,  as 

^  In  the  author's  own  experience  of  the  examination  of  poisoned  animals,  ex- 
tending over  many  years  and  to  a  great  number  of  cases,  strychnine  has  been 
found  more  frequently  than  all  other  kinds  of  poison  taken  together.  He  haa 
met  with  it  in  several  cases  of  murder  of  human  beings,  the  criminals  subse- 
quently undergoing  capital  punishment,  and  in  numerous  cases  of  suicide  and 
death  by  misadventure,  including  careless  dispensing  by  a  qualified  medical  man. 

'  Methyl-strychnine  produces  a  paralysing  effect  more  allied  to  that  due  to 
curare  than  to  the  tetanising  effect  of  strychnine. 
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a  rule,  is  retained  till  the  last,  accompanied  by  a  lively  terror  of  the 
rapidly-recurring  and  agonising  fits.  Death  usually  ensues  within 
a  few  hours,  but  in  rare  cases  life  has  been  prolonged  for  several 
days.     The  general  time  is  from  thirty  to  ninety  minutes.^ 

From  T^  to  5^5^  of  a  grain  is  the  usual  medicinal  dose  of  strych- 
nine, but  it  may  be  increased  in  the  case  of  a  person  accustomed 
to  it.  One-sixth  of  a  grain  is  usually  distinctly  dangerous.  One 
grain  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  fatal  dose  for  an  adult,  and 
death  has  been  known  to  occur  from  ^  grain.  Much  larger  doses 
have  been  recovered  from.^ 

Hypodermic  iiyections  of  strychnine  have  been  very  successfully 
employed  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  snake  bite.^ 

The  post-mortem  appearances  of  poisoning  by  strychnine  are  not 
very  striking  or  characteristic.  Rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  usually 
prolonged,  but  if  death  occur  in  one  of  the  intervals  between  the 
fits,  no  rigidity  will  be  observed.  The  heart  is  usually,  but  not 
always,  full  of  blood,  especially  on  the  right  side.  The  stomach 
usually  appears  normal,  but  sometimes  intensely  congested.^     The 

^  In  a  case  within  the  author's  experience,  in  which  medicine  containing 
a  poisonous  doee  of  strychnine  was  taken,  the  victim,  a  young  woman,  imme- 
diately cried  out  that  she  was  poisoned,  and  died  in  twelve  minutes.  Analysis 
of  the  remainder  of  the  medicine  showed  the  presence  of  rather  more  than  one 
grain  of  strychnine  in  each  dose,  and  the  amount  of  poison  recovered  from  the 
viscera  agreed  remarkably  closely  with  this  result. 

*  The  most  successful  antidote  for  strychnine  is  the  persistent  inhalation  of 
chUroform  as  often  as  the  spasms  come  on.  ChlorcU  hydrcUe,  in  a  dose  of  80 
grains,  has  proved  highly  efficacious  on  several  occasions,  in  some  instances 
the  cramps  being  wholly  prevented,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  narcotic 
action  of  the  antidote  was  manifested.  Iigection  of  morphine  has  proved 
similarly  successftd.  Tanmn  and  animal  charcoal  are  of  little  value  ( Year-Book 
Pharm.,  1890,  page  389).  Formyl^paraphenethidine  (page  85)  has  been  re- 
commended as  an  antidote  for  strychnine  {Fharm.  Zeil,,  1889,  page  625). 

'  The  strychnine  is  used  as  nitrate  in  240  parts  of  water  (  —  2  grains  to  the 
ounce)  mixed  with  a  little  glycerin.  Twenty  minims  should  be  injected  every 
10  to  20  minutes  until  all  the  snake-poison  symptoms  have  disappeared  and 
slight  muscular  spasms  are  observed.  A  grain  or  more  of  strychnine  may  be 
required  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Out  of  about  one  hundred  cases  treated 
in  this  way,  some  of  them  at  the  point  of  death,  by  D  r  Mueller  of  Yackan- 
dandah,  Victoria,  there  was  only  one  failure,  and  that  arose  from  the  injections 
being  discontinued  after  1^  grain  of  strychnine  had  been  employed  (PAarT/i. 
Jouar,,  [8],  xxi  1139). 

^  In  a  case  in  the  author's  experience,  the  stomach  presented  such  an  appear- 
ance as  to  suggest  the  presence  of  arsenic  or  other  irritant  poison ;  but  no 
mineral  poison  could  be  detected.  That  death  was  due  to  administration  of  a 
vermin-killer  containing  strychnine  was  subsequently  fully  proved  by  analysis 
and  admitted  by  the  murderer). 
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moBfc  chazacterifitic  appeaiance  is  the  intense  congestion  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  often  accompanied  with  considerable  effiosion 
of  blood. 

For  the  detection  of  strychnine  in  the  dead  body,  the  following 
method  should  be  used,  the  portions  of  the  body  operated  upon 
being  chosen  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  poison  is  likely 
to  have  been  administered.  Thus  it  is  of  no  use  to  search  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines  tar  strychnine  injected  hypodermically.  If 
the  poison  has  undei;gone  absorption,  it  will  aioet  probably  be  met 
with  in  the  liver,  but  all  parts  supplied  with  blood  and  moat  of 
the  secretions  may  contain  small  quantities  of  the  poison.  In 
extreme  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  operate  on  rery  oonsidenilife 
quantities  of  material,  as  death  may  be  caused  by  so  small  a 
quantity  of  strychnine  that  the  poison  may  be  altogether  miaaed 
if  this  precauti^i  be  not  taken. 

The  portions  of  the  body  to  be  tested  for  strychnine  should  be 
cut  into  small  fragments  with  a  pair  of  scissats,  and  then  further 
reduced  by  braising  in  a  modar.  The  product  is  then  trealied 
with  rectified  spirit,  mixed  with  about  1  peurt  in  20  of  acetic 
acid.  This  coagulates  the  albuminoids,  while  allowing  of  the 
complete  solution  of  the  strychnine.  After  a  few  houn  the  liquid 
should  be  strained  through  muslin,  and  the  clarified  filtrate  passed 
through  a  paper  filter.  The  clear  liquid  is  next  evaporated  neariy 
to  dryness,  diluted  with  water,  and  again  filtered.  The  filtrate  is 
once  more  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  thoroughly  ex- 
tracted with  strong,  and  preferably  absolute,  alcohoL  The  liquid 
is  filtered^  the  alcohol  removed  by  evaporation,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water  added.  The  solution  is  plaoed  in  a  tapped 
s^arator,  diluted  to  about  20  c.c  with  water,  and  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added.  An  equal  measure  of 
ether  ia  next  added,  and  the  whole  well  shaken.  On  standing  a  few 
minutes,  the  ether  will  separate  on  the  surface,  when  the  aqueous 
liquid  should  be  withdrawn  through  the  tap,  and  the  ether  then 
run  off  into  a  separate  vessel^  The  aqueous  liquid  is  then  returned 
to  the  separator,  and  about  30  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  eqiial  volumes 
of  ether  and  chloroform  added.  Enough  anunonia  to  render  the 
liquid  distinctly  alkaline  is  next  added,  and  then  the  whole  imme- 
diately  shaken  thoroughly  for  about  a  minute.  On  coming  to  rest, 
the  aqueous  liquid  will  tend  to  separate  from  the  mixed  chloro- 


^  Tkis  preliminary  trestment  of  the  addulated  sdatiGoi  with  ether  is  very 
important.  It  effects  a  separation  of  glnceeides,  traoes  of  &t,  essential  oils, 
■nd  other  matters  whieh  otherwise  would  contaminate  the  strychnine.  In 
some  cases  it  is  desirable  to  vepeat  die  agitatioa  with  a  miztuce  of  equal 
measures  of  chloroform  and  ether. 
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fonn  and  ether^  which  has  a  density  of  aboat  I'l.  If  tolerably 
free  from  extractive  matter,  it  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
ether-chloroform,  but  if  largely  charged  with  sugar  or  other  soluble 
matter,  it  may  be  equally  dense  with  the  solvent,  or  even  collect 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  separator.  If,  from  the  presence  of 
extractive  matters  or  for  other  reason,  the  liquids  do  not  readily 
separate,  water  or  ammonia  should  be  added,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
density  of  the  aqueous  liquid.  An  alternative,  and  perhaps  pre- 
ferable plan,  is  the  gradual  addition  of  ether,  with  cautious 
agitation,  till  the  solvent  separates  readily  at  the  surface  of  the 
aqueous  liquid.^ 

When  the  division  of  the  contents  of  the  bulb  into  two  layera 
is  complete,  the  strata  are  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of 
ihB  tap.  If  quantitative  results  are  required,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  agitate  the  aqueous  liquid  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  ether-chloro- 
form. The  solution  of  the  alkaloid  in  the  ether-chloroform  is 
passed  through  a  small  paper  filter,  if  necessary,  and  then 
evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  steam-heat  in  the  manner  described  on 
page  369.  The  residue  obtained  may  then  be  examined  for 
strychnine  by  the  tests  given  on  page  364  e^  seq.  If  strychmme 
be  present,  the  solution  of  the  residue  in  alcohol  will  have  a 
raas^d  and  persistent  bitter  taste,  especially  noticeable  at  the 
back  of  the  tongue.  The  most  delicate  and  characteristic  chemical 
reaction  of  strychnine  is  the  oxidation-test  described  on  page  368. 
Eeactions  5,  7,  and  8,  and  the  production  of  crystals  of  strychnine 
as  described  in  1,  axe  also  valuable  as  eonfirmatory  tests,  and 
should  never  be  omitted  if  the  material  at  disposal  be  sufficient 
for  their  performance.  The  bitter  taste,  however,  in  conjunction 
vith  a  distinct  reaction  by  the  characteristic  oxidation-test,  may 
usually  be  regarded  as  ample  proof  of  the  presence  of  strychnine, 
provided  the  absence  of  interfering  substances  has  been  ensured 
by  the  previous  treatment.  The  ptomaine,  stated  by  G.  A  m  t  h  o  r 
(page  371)  to  give  a  colour-reaction  simulating  that  of  strychnine, 
can  only  Iw  present  when  putrefaction  has  taken  place,  and  its 
formation  nrast  be  very  rare,  or  it  would  have  been  met  with  in 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  no  alkaloidal  substance  has  been 
detected. 

Blood  should  be  examined  for  strychnine  by  diluting  it  with 
aa  equal  bulk  of  water,  adding  a  little  acetic  acid,  boiling  for  a 

^  Thif  ahemative  is  preferable  to  the  additioii  of  chloroform,  which,  if  mod 
ia  too  largo  a  proportiaii,  will  only  aepante  from  the  dense  aqneoiu  liquid 
with  eztraine  difficulty.  The  adviuitage  of  employing  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
ehlOToform,  tatfaer  than  either  solvent  singly,  has  been  pointed  oat  by  the 
author  lAiuUpst^  vi.  141),  though  its  use  did  not  originate  with  him. 
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short  time,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  nearly  to  dryness. 
The  residue  is  taken  up  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  treated  as 
already  described. 

From  urine,  strychnine  may  be  directly  extracted  by  agitating 
the  fluid  with  ammonia  and  ether-chloroform. 

Dialysis  through  parchment-paper  is  an  efficient  and  occasion- 
ally a  convenient  means  of  separating  stryclmine  from  oiganic 
matter.  The  finely-divided  tissue  should  be  suspended  in  water, 
to  which  some  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  have  been  added.  Dis- 
tilled water  should  be  used  on  the  other  side  of  the  membrane, 
and  changed  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours.  After  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours  the  dialysate  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
treated  with  alcohol,  &c.,  as  described  on  page  374. 

It  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  pod-mortem  analysis 
has  failed  to  detect  strychnine  in  corpses  almost  certainly  contain- 
ing it.  This  result  has  probably  been  due  in  most  cases  to  the 
use  of  defective  methods  of  analysis,  or  to  the  search  being 
restricted  to  too  small  quantities  of  material  or  to  wrong  parts  of 
the  body.  Occasionally,  failure  has  probably  been  due  to  an 
elimination  of  the  poison  during  life,  especially  in  cases  in  which 
death  has  resulted  from  a  minimum  dose.  Strychnine  does  not 
undergo  decomposition  in  the  dead  body,  and  has  been  detected 
several  years  after  death.^  Hence,  if  elimination  has  not  occurred 
prior  to  death,  strychnine  ought  to  be  found  by  the  toxicologisk 

Prbparations  of  Stbtohninb. 

The  only  preparation  of  strychnine  recognised  in  the  Britiak 
PharmacopoBta  is  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride,  which,  as  met 
with  in  commerce,  is  not  so  constant  in  strength  as  is  desirable. 

Easton'a  Syrup  is  a  widely-used  remedy,  consisting  of  a  syrup 
of  the  phosphates  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnine.  Its  omission 
from  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  lamentable,  and  results  in  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  composition  of  the  preparations  sold 
under  its  name.  According  to  Squire  (Companion  to  the  British 
Fharmacoposia),  when  prepared  according  to  Dr  Easton's  formula, 
the  syrup  contains  '*  about  1  grain  phosphate  of  iron,  1  grain 
phosphate  of  quinine,  and  ^  grain  phosphate  of  strychnine  in 
each  fluid  drachm." 

^  The  author  has  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  Btrychnine  in  a  stomach 
preserved  in  spirit  for  six  years.  A  portion  of  the  untreated  stomach  and 
liver  from  the  same  person  (who  picked  up  in  a  field  and  ate  an  egg  poisoned 
with  strychnine)  was  kept  in  a  jar,  the  mouth  of  which  was  closed  by  a  bag 
containing  wood-charcoal.  On  opening  the  jar  after  six  years,  the  whole  of 
the  contents  were  found  to  have  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
quantity  of  dust,  in  which  abundance  of  strychnine  was  detected. 


baston's  syeup. 
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The  following  is  the  range  of  variation  observed  by  D  a  v  i  e  s  and 
Schmidt  {Year-Book  Pharm.,  1883,  page  575)  in  ten  samples 
of  Easton's  Syrup  of  commerce : — 


Squire's 
Formula. 

B.P. 

Committee's 

Formula. 

Found. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Aversge. 

Qninlne      phoiphate, 
FerrouB      phosphate, 
Free  phosphoric  acid, 
strychnine, . 
Specific  gravity,  . 

6-87 

5-80 

88-08 

10 

••• 

6-0 

8-0 

60-0 

1-0 

•  •• 

7*88 
12*82 
49-24 

8-0 

1-881 

1-67 
0-97 
19*86 
0-6 
1-288 

6-09 
6-91 
84-88 
1-0  to  114 
1-298 

OralDsper 

fluid  OS. 

t> 

It 
Orainsper 

4  fluid  OB. 

The  following  analyses  of  commercial  Easton's  syrup  have  been 
published  by  J.  G.  "Wilson  {Pharm.  Jowr,^  [3],  xix.  753) : — 


A.           B. 

r 

a 

D. 

E. 

Quinine  phosphate,        • 
Ferrous  phosphate,        • 
Phosphoric  add,     .... 
Strychnine,     •       •       •       •       . 

6*76 
7*1 
470 
0-26 

6-76 
7-6 
46*0 
0-26 

6-26 
6-4 
48-0 
0-26 

4-36 
5-0 
81-0 
0-20 

2-00 
6-0 
26*0 
010 

In  analysing  Easton's  syrup  the  item  may  be  determined  by 
evaporating  5  c.c.  of  the  preparation,  igniting  the  residue,  dis- 
solving the  ash  in  hydrochloric  acid^  and  titrating  the  iron  with 
standard  bichromate  solution  after  reducing  it  to  the  ferrous  state. 

The  free  phosphoric  add  may  be  determined  by  titration  of  10 
C.C.  with  methyl-orange  and  semi-normal  caustic  soda.  The  neutral 
point  is  attained  when  NaHgPO^  is  formed. 

The  alkaloids  are  determined  by  diluting  10  o.c  of  the  syrup 
with  twice  its  measure  of  water,  adding  some  citric  acid  and  excess 
of  ammonia,  and  agitating  twice  with  ether-chloroform.^  From 
the  weight  of  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  solution,  a  deduc- 
tion of  0*0057  gramme  should  be  made  for  the  strychnine  present, 
the  remainder  being  regarded  as  quinine.  An  actual  separation 
can  be  made  by  precipitating  the  strychnine  from  a  strongly  acid 
solution  by  potassium  ferrocyanide,  as  described  on  page  367. 

Another  method  of  separating  the  strychnine  and  quinine  of 


^  From  the  aqueous  liquid  the  total  phosphoric  acid  may  be  thrown  down 
by  magnesia  mixture. 
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Easton's  syrup  is  to  dissolve  the  ether-chloroform  residue  obtained 
as  above  in  about  10  ex.  of  water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of 
sidphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  neutralised  by  ammonia  and  mixed 
witii  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate.  After  standing  twenty-four 
hours,  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  quinine  is  filtered  ofiF,  the  mother- 
liquor  removed  by  gentle  pressure,  and  the  precipitate  washed  once 
with  a  little  cold  water.  It  is  then  dried  at  100**  and  weighed.^ 
Its  weight,  multiplied  by  *878,  gives  the  quinine  in  the  quantity 
of  the  sample  operated  on.  The  filtrate  and  waah- water  are  then 
treated  with  ammonia,  shaken  with  ether-chloroform,  and  the  dis- 
solved alkaloid  recovered  as  usual  by  evaporation  of  the  solvenJb. 
The  residue  of  alkaloid  (cousistrug  of  strychnine,  any  amorphous 
alkaloid,  and  a  mere  trace  of  quinine)  should  be  next  twice  treated 
with  3  c.c.  of  washed  ether,  which  dissolves  the  amorphous  alkaloid 
(and  quinine),  leaving  the  strychnine  almost  wholly  undissolved 

For  the  determination  of  the  small  proportion  of  strychnine  con- 
tained in  Easton's  syrup,  Davies  and  Schmidt  recommend  the 
following  colorimetric  process  devised  by  0.  Eckenstein.  The 
alkaloidal  residue  from  10  c.c.  of  syrup  was  dissolved  in  31*25  cc 
of  water  acidulated  with  1  c.c.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid,  and 
5  drops  of  the  resultant  solution  were  added  to  4  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  tinted  yellow  with  potassium  bichromate. 
The  colour  produced  after  standing  five  minutes  was  then  com- 
pared with  the  colour  produced  by  known  quantities  of  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  strychnine  of  known  strength,  in  the  same  sul- 
phuric acid  coloured  with  bichromate.  For  quantitative  purposes 
the  method  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Easton's  syrup  is  liable  to  give  a  deposit  which  sometimes  con- 
tains quinine,  and  in  other  cases  appears  to  be  simply  ferric  phos- 
phate. The  tendency  to  deposit  is  often  prevented  by  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Veimiin-Mllers,  An  inquiry  into  the  composition  of  TariouB 
commercial  vermin -killers  containing  strychnine  was  made  by  the 
•luthor  in  1 889  (  Year-Book  Pharm.,  1889,  page  434).  The  results 
showed  them  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  strychnine  with  rice  or 
wheat-starch,  usually  more  or  less  coloured.  Ultramarine  was  the 
most  usual  colouring  agent,  but  prussian  blue  was  met  with  in 
four  preparations  out  of  seventeen  examined,  in  one  case  the 
powder  containing  both  idtramarine  and  prussian  blue.     Cannine 

^  The  mode  of  operating  described  in  the  text  is  due  to  B.  W.  Dwars. 
It  would  probably  be  better  to  wash  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonium 
oxalate,  and  then  extract  the  quinine  in  the  &e6  state  by  agitating  the  pre- 
cipitate with  ammonia  and  ether. 
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■was  the  colonring-matter  of  two  preparations  and  soot  of  one.^ 
In  one  instance,  no  colouring-matter  "whatever  was  present.^ 

Ultramarine  is  readily  recognised  in  a  vennin-killer  by  Hkke 
peculiar  shade  of  blue  it  communicates  to  the  powder,  and  by  the 
colour  being  wholly  destroyed  by  agitation  with  dilute  acid.  If  a 
little  of  the  powder  be  placed  on  a  silver  coin  and  moistened  with 
dilute  acid,  a  brown  stain  will  be  produced  on  the  coin  by  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  liberated  from  the  tdtramaiine.  Ultra- 
marine retains  its  blue  colour  after  ignition,  whereas  pmssiaa  bhie 
leaves  a  brownish  residue  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  indigo  is  more  or 
less  xjcrfectly  consumed,  according  to  its  purity.  A  decidedly  ferru- 
ginous ash  is  left  by  some  specimens  of  indigo.  Prussian  blue  and 
indigo  are  unaffected  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  residue 
left  after  heating  the  powder  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  be 
washed  and  treated  with  caiistic  soda  solution,  it  will  be  unafPected 
if  tjompoeed  of  indigo ;  but  prussian  blue  will  be  turned  brown, 
and  the  filtered  liquid  will  contain  a  ferrocyanide,  and  hence  will 
yield  a  blue  or  green  precipitate  or  coloration  when  it  is  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferric  chloride  added. 

The  colour  of  a  vermin-killer  should  not  merely  serve  as  a 
danger-signal,  but  be  so  chosen  as  to  facilitate  its  detection  in 
cases  where  it  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  suicide  or  murder. 
In  a  case  in  which  the  author  was  concerned,  a  murderer  would 
probably  have  escaped  conviction  but  for  the  detection  of  the  blue 
oolATDixng-matter  in  the  stomach  of  his  victim,  which  served  to 
oonnect  him  with  the  adminiatration  of  the  poison.^ 

*  Thifl  preparation  eoosisted  of  BtrycLnine,  5*8  per  cent.;  natiTe  barhzm  t»r- 
honate,  45  '0  per  cent ;  and  wheat-floar  and  Boot,  49 '2  per  cent.  The  object  at 
the  combination  is  not  evident 

'  Such  B  colourless  preparation  is  highly  dangerous.  Teething  powders  are 
so  generally  coloured  pink  that  they  are  not  imfpequently  asked  for  as  '*  pink 
jwwders,"  and  gray  powders  are  equally  common.  The  blue  colouring-matteiB 
present  considerable  advantages  over  snch  pigments  as  soot  and  carmine,  since 
no  food,  drink,  or  medicine  has  naturally  a  bine  colonr,  and  hence  the  tint 
at  once  attracts  attention. 

*  Soot  is  unsuitable  for  colouring  vermin-kiDers,  as  the  identification  of 
minute  particles  of  carbon  is  difficult  or  impossible  when  mixed  with  food.  Of 
the  blue  colouring-matters  practically  available,  ultramarine  is  too  readily 
destroyed  by  dilute  acids  and  by  the  gastric  juice,  though  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  detected,  and  of  being  undestroyed  by  ignition.  Pmasian 
blue  is  unaffected  by  acids,  and  not  very  readily  affected  by  dilute  alkaline 
fiquids.  Indigo  resists  alkalies  still  better,  and  is  not  affected  by  acids,  except 
nitric  acid,  though  it  is  at  once  bleached  by  oxidising  agents,  and  is  also 
deooiorised  by  alkaline  reducing  agents.  In  minute  quantity  it  is  less  easily 
recognised  than  prussian  blue.     A  mixture  of  the  three  pigments  would  be 
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The  toxicity  of  vermin-killers  varies  witiun  wide  limits.  Of 
the  samples  examined  by  the  author,  the  weight  of  strychnine 
contained  in  a  packet  of  the  powder  varied  from  0'60  to  4' 18 
grains,  the  retail  price  in  each  case  being  3d.  The  proportion 
of  strychnine  ranged  from  4*2  to  41*8  per  cent^ 

Sti^chnine  can  be  determined  in  vermin-killers  by  exhausting 
a  known  weight  of  the  dry  powder  with  chloroform  or  benzene, 
and  weighing  the  alkaloidal  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  solvent. 
The  insoluble  portion  must  be  examined  by  the  taste  and  oxida- 
tion-test, to  ensure  complete  extraction  and  the  absence  of  a 
salt  of  strychnine  insoluble  in  the  solvent  used.  An  alternative, 
and  in  many  respects  preferable,  method  is  to  treat  the  vermin- 
killer  with  cold  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  imtil  the 
residual  powder  has  no  bitter  taste,  and  gives  no  coloration  by 
the  oxidation-test.  The  solution  is  then  treated  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  and  the  strychnine  extracted  by  ether-chloroform,  which 
is  separated,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  weighed. 

Of  vermin-killers  containing  strychnine.  Battle's  preparation 
is  the  best  known,  and   most  extensively  used.      The  suicides 

preferable  to  any  one  or  two  of  them.  '*  The  most  suitable  pigment  for  colour- 
ing vermin-killers  would  be  chrome-green  (CrjOs).  In  it  we  have  a  bright 
green  pigment  of  high  oolouring  power,  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
acid  and  alkaline  liquids.  It  is  wholly  permanent  under  all  imaginable  con- 
ditions, and  is  not  affected  by  ignition.  Chromium  is  not  a  natural  con- 
stituent of  the  body,  is  not  used  internally  as  a  medicine,  and  ia  not  liable  to 
be  present  accidentally,  even  in  traces,  in  any  beverage  or  article  of  food.  It 
can  be  detected  and  determined  with  ease  and  certainty,  even  when  present  in 
very  minute  quantity.  Owing  to  its  insolubility,  oxide  of  chromium  would 
remain  wholly  unabsorbed  if  taken  internally.  Hence,  if  it  were  added  to 
preparations  of  strychnine,  &c.,  in  a  definite  and  invariable  proportion,  an 
estimate  of  the  minimum  amount  of  poison  taken  by  a  deceased  person  could 
be  arrived  at  by  determining  the  amount  of  chromium  contained  in  the  alimen> 
tary  canal,  even  though  the  poison  itself  had  been  wholly  absorbed  or  decom- 
posed ;  and  this  could  be  effected  with  equal  ease  and  certainty  after  prolonged 
inhumation,  or  even  after  cremation  of  the  body." — A.  H.  A 1 1  e n  ( Year^Book 
Pkarm.,  1889,  page  439). 

^  It  does  not  follow  that  the  vermin-killer  which  contains  the  greatest 
weight  or  the  largest  proportion  of  strychnine  is  the  best  for  its  purpose. 
Clearly,  pure  strychnine  would  be  inefficient,  and  hence  the  object  should  be 
to  compound  a  mixture  which  will  have  the  most  powerful  poisoning  effect 
compatible  with  its  attractive  and  appetising  character.  To  effect  this,  the 
bitter  taste  of  the  strychnine  should  be  masked  as  far  as  possible,  and  a 
suitable  odorant  should  be  added.  This  object  seems  to  have  been  recognised 
in  one  instance,  for  the  powder  contained  sugar  and  had  a  powerful  smell 
of  assafoetida  and  oil  of  anise.  Most  of  the  vermin-killers  examined  by  the 
author  have  been  odourless. 
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due  to  it  amount  to  many  scores,  and  probably  to  hundreds. 
The  colouring-matter  of  Battle's  vermin-killer  appears  to  have 
been  uniformly  prussian  blue;  but  the  following  table  shows 
that  the  composition  ascribed  to  the  preparation  has  varied  in 
other  respects  at  different  periods : — 


Authority. 

A.  Swaine 
Taylor. 

A  J. 
Bemays. 

T.  Steven- 
son. 

AH. 
AUen. 

Tardieu. 

Woodman 
and  Tidy. » 

Date, 

1862. 

1876. 

1882. 

1889. 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

Price  of  packet, 

8d. 

8d. 

6d. 

6(1. 

••• 

•  •• 

Weight  of  powder, . 

18  grains. 

16  grains. 

26  grains. 

21*6  grains. 

20  grains. 

•  •9 

GolonriDg-matter,   . 
Starchy  matter, 
Btiychnlne ;  grains. 

blue. 
Flour. 

076 

Prussian 
blue. 

Wheat- 
flour. 
1-6 

Pmssiao 
blue. 

•  •• 

2-6 

Prussian 
blue. 

Wheat- 
flour. 
2*4 

Prussian 
blue. 
Potato- 
starch. 
1-6 

Prussian 
blue. 
Flour. 

•  •• 

strychnine ;        per 
cent. 

6*8 

10-7 

10-0 

11-2 

7-7 

28-0 

The  inert  matter  of  vermin-killers  usually  consists  of  rice-starch, 
though  in  some  cases  wheat-flour,  and  occasionally  oatmeal,  is 
substituted.  In  one  instance,  the  author  found  both  rice  and 
wheat  starch,  the  powder  being  coloured  with  carmine. 


Brucia.   C^R^:Nfi^ ;  or  C^B^^iOCn,)^. 

Brucine  occurs  in  association  with  strychnine  in  nitx  vomica,  St 
Ignatius'  beans,  and  false  angustura  bark  (page  360).  The  leaves 
of  strychnos  nux  vomica  are  stated  to  contain  brucine  but  no 
strychnine. 

In  chemical  constitution,  brucine  appears  to  be  a  dimethoxy- 
strychnine.* 

Brucia  occurs  as  a  bitter,  white,  odourless,  crystalline  or 
amorphous  powder,  or  in  groups  of  very  delicate  needles  or  four- 
sided  prisms,  containing  15*45  per  cent,  of  water  (  =  C28H2eN204+ 

'Woodman  and  Tidy  state  that  sugar  is  a  constituent  of  Battle's 
yermin-killer.  This  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  1889.  The  proportion  of 
strychnine  (23  per  cent.)  given  by  Woodman  and  Tidy  is  largely  in  excess  of 
that  found  by  other  observers. 

'  Haussen  finds  that  both  strychnine  and  brucine  yield  by  oxidation  with 
chromic  acid  mixture  a  body  containing  CjsHigN204,  and  hence  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  alkaloids  must  be  sought  in  the  residues,  CbH4  and 
GrHgOg  respectively,  removed  through  the  oxidation.  The  former  of  these  is 
regarded  as  pointing  to  the  presence  of  a  benzene-nucleus  in  Bti7chnine,  which 
nucleus  in  bruciDC  is  dimethoxylated. 
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41120).^  When  moderately  heated  the  crystals  melt  and  lose  tlieir 
water.  According  to  Guy,  brucine  melts  at  115^,  and  sublimei 
at  204*'  C,  the  sublimate  being  usoally  amorphous.  According 
to  Glaus  and  B  o  h  r  e,  after  drying  at  1 50°,  brocine  melts  at 

l78^ 

Brucine  is  more  soluble  than  strychnine  in  water,  dissolving  in 
1050  parts  of  cold,  and  less  than  half  that  proportion  of  boiling 
water.  In  alcohol  it  dissolves  very  readily,  a  fact  T^iiich  is 
employed  to  separate  it  from  strychnine.  Brucine  dissolves  in 
4  parts  of  chloroform,  in  440  of  ether,  in  60  of  benzene,  and  in 
120  of  petroleum  spirit.  It  is  insoluble  in  fixed  caustic  alkalies, 
and  only  sparingly  in  excess  of  ammonia. 

Brucine  is  a  weaker  base  than  strychnine,  but  is  not  exJbracied 
from  acidulated  solutions  by  immiscible  solventsi  It  resembles 
strychnine  closely  in  ite  general  characters,  but  is  less  poisonous, 
from  7  to  10  parts  of  brucine  having  the  same  physiological  effect 
as  1  part  of  strychnine.^  It  is  excreted  far  more  rapidly  than 
strychnine,  so  that  when  given  by  the  stomach  it  produces  little 
effect,  though  it  is  fatal  when  injected  hypodermically  (T.  Lauder 
Brunt  on.  Jour,  Ghem.  Soc.,  xlvii.  143).^  Like  strychnine,  it  is 
not  acted  on  readily  by  cold  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  caustic  alkalies. 
It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  strong  hydrochloric  add,  and 
forms  readily  crystallisable  and  soluble  salte. 

On  passing  nitrogen  trioxide  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  brucine, 
brucine  nitrate  at  first  separates,  but  again  dissolves,  fonmng  a 
red  solution  from  which  dinitrobrucine,  C^^EL^^NO^^^O^f 
separates  as  a  heavy,  granular,  blood-red  precipitate.  By  washing 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  it  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous^  velvety, 
vermillion-coloured  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in 
alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  The  chloroplatinate  is 
obtained  as  a  yellow  precipitete  on  adding  platinic  chlonde  to  the 
aqueous  solution  of  dinitrobrucine  (Glaus  and  Rob  re,  Ber,, 
xiv.  765). 

Analytical  Cha&agtbbs  of  Bbucine. 

1.  Brucine  is  precipitated  in  a  free  state  on  adding  an  alkali  to 
the  solution  of  one  of  ite  salts,  and  may  then  be  taken  up  by 

^  From  analyses  of  their  platinoos  compounds,  Koefoed  is  of  opinion  l^t 
commercial  brucine  contains  two  homologous  alkaloids. 

'  Aocording  to  Talk,  the  physiological  activity  of  strychnine  is  38^  times 
greater  than  that  of  brucine. 

'  T.  J.  Mays  {Jour.  Physiol,,  viii.  891)  finds  that,  when  frogs  are  poisened, 
brucine  primarily  affects  the  posterior  and  strychnine  the  anterior  extremititis ; 
conynlflions  occur  very  early  and  invariably  before  death  in  strychnine 
ing,  and  very  late  or  frequently  not  at  all  in  brueine  poisoning. 
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agitating  the  alkaline  liquid  with  ether-chloroform  in  the  same  way 
as  strychnine  (see  page  964). 

2.  Bnicine  forms  a  soluhle  chromate,  a  fact  which  is  occaBion- 
ally  used  to  separate  it  from  strychnine.  A  better  separation  ia 
effected  by  cryBtallising  the  free  alkaloids  from  hot  alcohol^  or  by 
converting  them  into  ferrocyanides  (page  366). 

3.  When  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid^  and  an 
oxidising  agent,  brucine  does  not  give  the  coloured  products  so 
characteristic  of  strychnine. 

4.  The  most  satisfactory  reaction  of  brucine  is  that  with  nitric 
add.  On  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  cold  nitric  acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr. 
to  an  ether- chloroform  residue,  or  other  solid  product  containing 
brucine,  a  scarlet  or  blood-red  coloration  is  produced,  which  on 
heating  changes  to  yellowish  red,  and  finally  to  yellow.^  If  the 
mixture  be  now  cooled  and  treated  very  cautiously  with  stannous 
chloride  (or  other  reducing  agent,  such  as  sodium  thiosulphate),  a 
purple  coloration  is  produced,  which  is  destroyed  by  excess  of 
eitJher  nitric  add  or  the  tin  salt.* 

The  red  coloration  of  brucine  by  nitric  acid  may  likewise  be 
developed  by  dissolving  the  alkaloid  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
teat-tube,  and  allowing  nitric  acid  to  run  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
heavier  liquid.  A  red  zone,  passioig  to  yellow,  will  be  produced  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  liquida  If  cold  nitric  add  be  added  to 
solid  brucine,  so  as  to  develop  the  red  colour,  and  the  moisture  be 
then  largely  diluted  with  wator,  a  body  called  kakotelin, 
^20^22(^02)2^205,  sepaiates  in  yellow  flocks.  The  filtered  liquid, 
after  neutralisation  by  ammonia,  gives  a  precipitate  of  calcium 
oxalate  on  being  treated  with  caldum  chloride.  The  precipitated 
kakotelin  may  be  dissolved  in  (Silute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystal- 
lised therefrom  in  orange-red  or  yellow  scales. 

The  production  of  a  red  colour  with  nitric  acid,  accompanied  by 
a  formation  of  oxalic  acid  and  yellow  scales  or  crystals^  insoluble 
in  water  but  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  constitutes  a  combined  reaction 
which  is  peculiar  to  brucine. 

5.  Brucine  dissolves  in  chlorine-water  with  red  colour.  On 
evaporation,  dichlorobrucine,  CjsHj^CljNgO^,  remains  as  a 
reddish  brown,  amorphous  mass. 

6.  Potassium  bichromate  throws  down  from  solutions  of  brucine 

^  AoGovding  to  some  observers,  strong  snlphuric  acid  imparts  to  brndne  a 
rose  colour,  which  changes  first  to  3rellow  and  then  to  yellowish  green. 

*  Strychnine,  on  the  contrary,  gives  no  coloration  with  cold  nitric  acid,  bnt 
developes  a  yellow  colonr  on  warmiiig. 

'  The  orange  colour  produced  by  adding  nitric  acid  to  morphia  remains 
unchanged  on  addition  of  stannous  chloride. 
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salts,  even  when  very  dilute,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  brucine 
chromate,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  with,  deep  red  colour 
in  strong  nitric  acid.  The  microscopic  appearance  of  brucine 
chromate  is  characteristic,  and,  together  with  its  behaviour  with 
nitric  acid,  distinguishes  the  precipitate  from  all  others  produced  by 
the  reagent. 

7.  The  microscopic  appearances  of  the  precipitates  produced  in 
brucine  solutions  by  platinic  chloride  and  potassium  ferricyanide 
are  also  highly  peculiar. 

8.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  only  slowly  precipitates  acidulated 
brucine  solutions,  and  affords  the  best  means  of  quantitatively 
separating  brucine  from  strychnine  (page  366). 

Nuz  VoniiCft.^     Poison-nuts.     Quaker  Buttons. 

The  seeds  of  Strychnos  mtx  vomica  are  known  by  the  above 
names.  Their  appearance  is  highly  characteristic.  They  have  no 
odour,  but  taste  intensely  bitter.* 

If  powdered  nux  vomica  seeds  be  moistened  with  water  and 
examined  with  a  low  power,  the  characteristic  fibrous  hairs  can  be 
readily  recognised.  They  acquire  a  yellow  colour  on  adding  iodised 
potassium  iodide,  while  the  rest  of  the  powder  becomes  brown. 
Touched  with  strong  nitric  acid,  the  powder  acquires  an  orange-red 
colour,  gradually  destroyed  on  adding  stannous  chloride. 

Kux  vomica  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  plant-constituents, 
the  poisonous  alkaloids  strychnine  and  b  r  u  c  i  n  e,^  a  glucoside 
called  log  an  in,  and  a  peculiar  acid  named  strychnic  or 
igasuric  acid. 

Strtohnio  or  Igasurio  Acid  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  tannin. 
It  was  obtained  by  Hohn  (1873)  as  an  amorphous  yeUowish- 
white  mass  of  strongly  acid  and  somewhat  astringent  taste.  It 
gives  a  dark  green  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  a  white  precipitate 
with  lead  acetate,  and  rapidly  reduces  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver. 

^  French  ;  Noix  vomiques.  German ;  KrUhemjav-gen,  Brechnuss, 
^  The  powder  of  nux  Tomica  has  a  grayish-buff  colour,  and,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  author,  has  been  sold  by  a  registered  druggist  in  mistake  for 
jalap.  Death  has  been  caused  by  the  sale  of  nux  vomica  for  liquorice  powder, 
which,  by  artificial  light,  is  of  somewhat  similar  appearance  {Pharm,  Jour,, 
[8],  xvi  401). 

'  If  a  microscopic  section  of  nux  vomica  be  treated  with  petroleum  spirit  to 
remove  the  fat,  the  parts  containing  brucine  will  then  assume  a  bright  red 
colour  on  being  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  selenic  and  nitric  acids.  To 
detect  strychnine,  the  section  is  treated  in  succession  with  petroleum  spirit 
and  absolute  alcohol  (to  remove  sugar  and  brucine),  and  then  tested  with  a 
solution  of  cerium  sulphate  in  sulphuric  acid  (0.  Lindt,  C?icm,  Cmiir.,  1884, 
page  498). 
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LooANiN  exists  in  nux  vomica  seeds,  but  more  largely  (4  to  5 
per  cent.)  in  the  pulp  in  which  they  lie  embedded  in  the  fruit. 
Dun 8 tan  and  Short  (Pharm.  Jour.^  [3],  xiv,  1025)  obtained 
loganin  in  prismatic  crystals  by  cooling  the  liquid  obtained  by  ex- 
hausting this  substance  with  chloroform-alcohol  (4:1).  After  re- 
crystallisation  from  alcohol,  the  crystals  contained  GfB^^fiu*  ^^ 
empirical  formula  identical  with  that  of  ar  but  in,  from  which,  how- 
ever, loganin  is  distinguished  by  its  much  higher  melting-point  (above 
200°  C),  and  by  not  yielding  quinol  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Loganin  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  less  so  in 
ether,  chloroform  and  benzene.  It  developes  no  colour  with  nitric 
acid  or  other  oxidising  agents,  and  the  aqueous  solution  is  not 
affected  by  solutions  of  lead,  iron  or  silver,  and  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution.  When  gently  warmed  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  loganin  gives  a  fine  red  colour,  changing  to  purple  on  stand- 
ing. When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  reducing 
glucose  and  loganetin,  which  latter  body  behaves  with 
solvents  and  reagents  very  similarly  to  loganin  itself. 

For  the  assay  of  nux  vomica,  D  u  n  s  t  a  n  and  Short  (Pharm. 
Jour.,  [3],  xiii.  665,  1055)  recommend  that  5  grammes  of  the 
finely-divided  seeds  (previously  dried  at  100**  C.)  should  be  ex- 
hausted in  a  Soxhlet  tube  or  its  equivalent,  for  one  or  two  hours, 
with  a  mixture  of  40  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  10  of  alcohol^  The 
solution  is  agitated  with  25  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (5  per  cent.), 
and  the  chloroform  separated  and  again  agitated  with  10  c.c.  of 
dilute  acid.  The  separated  acid  solutions  are  filtered,  if  necessary, 
rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  shaken  twice  with  chloroform, 
using  15  C.C.  each  time.  The  chloroformic  solution  is  separated, 
filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dried  at  lOO*'  for  about  an  hour, 
or  till  constant  in  weight    The  following  results  were  obtained : — 


Description  of  Sample. 

Date  of 
Collection. 

Total  Percentage 
of  Alkaloids. 

Bombay,  fine,    •        .        •        • 
Bombay,  ordinary,    . 

Bombay, 

Cochin, 

Cochin, 

Madraa, 

Madras,     ..... 

1877 
1877 
1883 
1887 
1883 
1877 
1883 

3-46 
8  14 
3-90 
3-04 
3-60 
2-74 
316 

Average, 

3-29 

^  This  mixture  Ib  described  by  the  authors  as  one  containing  26  per  cent,  of 
alcohoL 
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The  alkaloid  in  powdered  commercial  mix  vomica  ranged  from 
2'56  to  3*57  per  cent^ 

Ether-chloroform  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  un* 
mixed  chloroform  in  the  foregoing  process,  and  the  alkaioidB 
may  be  conyeniently  titrated  with  a  standard  mineral  acid  and 
methyl-orange  instead  of  being  weighed.  One  c.e.  of  decinonnal- 
acid  neutralises  0*0364  gramme  of  a  mixture  of  brucine  and  strych- 
nine in  molecular  proportions  (334 :  394).  When  desired^  th# 
strychnine  and  brucine  may  be  separately  determined  aa  described 
on  page  367. 

ExTRAOT  OP  Nux  Vomica,  B.P.,  is  directed  to  be  prepared*  by 
exhausting  the  dried  and  powdered  seeds  with  somewhat  diluted 
spirit  (4:1),  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liqiiid.  Formerly  the? 
extract  varied  considerably  in  strength,  twelve  specimens  of  the 
commercial  article  examined  by  Dunstan  a-nd  Short  in  1884 
(PJiairm,  Jour.,  [3],  xiv.  443)  containing  proportions  of  total 
alkaloids  ranging  from  10'32  to  17'&4  per  cent. ;  while  the  ratio 
of  strychnine  to  brucine  varied  from  1:1  up  to  1:1 '7  9.^  Ottthe- 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  water  only  varied  between  13*6  and 
19*7  per  cent.* 

In  the  Pharfnacopoeia  of  1885,  the  extract  is  directed  to  be 
stanidardised  so  as  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids.  F«r 
its  assay,  10  grains  of  the  extract  are  directed  to  be  dissolvied  in 
i  oa.  of  water,  heating  gently  if  necessary,  and  a  solution  of  30 
grains  of  sodium  carbonate  in  ^  oz.  of  water  added.  The  solution 
is*  then  agitated  with  ^  oz.  of  chloroform,  which  extracts  the 
alkaloids.  This  treatment  should  be  repeated  (Pharm,  Jouk^  [3], 
xix.  625),  after  which  the  chloroform  is  shaken  with  dilute  acid, 
and  this  solution  extracted  with  chloroform  and  ammonia  in  the 
manner  already  described  (page  385). 

As  strychnine  is  greatly  more  active  than  brucine,  and  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  alkaloids  in  the  extract  are  by  no 
means  constant,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  not  be  pre- 

^  Powdered  nux  vomica  has  frequently  been  dried  at  a  temperature  above 
100°,  in  which  case  the  chloroform-alcohol  extract  often  contains  colouring- 
matter  which  ultimately  contaminates  the  alkaloid.  In  such  cases  the  brown 
colour  may  be  removed  by  agitating  the  chloroform-alcohol  solution  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  crystallised  sodium  carbonate  (5  per  cent)  before  treating 
it  with  dilute  acid. 

"Beckurts  {Pharm,  Jour.^  [8],  xx.  841)  found  in  five  samples  of  nux 
vomica  extract  the  ratio  of  strychnine  to  brucine  varied  only  between  43 :  67 
and  54 :  46. 

'  The  absence  of  relation  between  the  total  extractive  matter  and  the  alka- 
loids of  nux  vomica  irenders  th«  of!lcial  method  of  standardising  the  extract 
very  unsatisfactory. 
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feroble  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  actnal  strychnine  rather  than 
that  of  the  total  alkaloids. 

G.  F.  Schacht  {Pkarm.  Jour,,  [3],  xiv.  851)  recommends 
for  the  rapid  assay  of  nux  vomica  extract  that  1  gramme  be  dis- 
solved in  30  C.C.  of  water,  the  solution  acidulated  with  1  cc  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  warmed  gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  allowed  to 
cool.  It  is  then  filtered  and  made  up  to  100  cc.  Ten  cc.  of 
this  solution  is  then  titrated  with  ^  Mayor's  solution  (page  139), 
each  cc.  of  which  represents  0*00184  gramme  of  mixed  strychnine 
and  brucine.^  The  results  by  this  process  are  stated  to  agree 
closely  with  those  obtained  by  the  gravimetric  method. 

Nux  vomica  extract  contains  from  9  to  about  20  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  some  specimens  lose  and  others  gain  weight  on  exposure. 

TiKOTURB  OP  Nux  Vomica,  B.P.,  is  directed  to  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  extract  in  slightly  diluted  spirit,  so  as  to  contain  1  grain 
of  total  alkaloids  in  each  fluid  ounce;  equivalent  to  0*229  grain 
per  1 00  measures.  D  u  n  s  t  a  n  and  S  h  o  r  t  (  Year-Book  Pharm., 
1883,  p.  476)  found  the  specific  gravity  of  twelve  commercial  tinc- 
tures, obtained  from  the  principal  London  manufacturers,  to  vary 
from  '8377  to  '8562 ;  the  proportion  of  strychnine  from  0*046  to 
0*131,  with  an  average  of  0*080  per  cent.;  the  brucine  from  0*075  to 
0*239,  averaging  0*130  per  cent. ;  and  the  total  alkaloid  from  0*124 
to  0*360,  with  an  average  of  0*218  per  cent.  Before  1885,  when 
the  tincture  was  directed  to  be  prepared  from  a  duly  standardised 
extract,  its  strength  was  very  variable.^  The  tincture  of  nux  vomica 
may  be  assayed  by  evaporating  the  spirit  from  50  cc,  treating  the 
residue  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  chloroform,  separating  the 
acid,  and  extracting  the  alkaloids  by  ammonia  and  chloroform. 

Alkaloids  of  Curare. 

The  Indian  arrow-poison^  known  as  curare,  curari, 
wourali,  woorara,  or  urari  is  a  poisonous  extract  prepared 

^  The  Bolation  is  prepared  with  1'355  gmnme  of  mercurio  chloride  and  4*98 
of  potassium  iodide  in  the  litre. 

'  The  preparation  of  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  from  a  standardised  extract 
has  apparently  failed  to  secure  uniformity  in  its  composition  ;  for  of  twenty- 
four  samples  of  the  commercial  tincture  purchased  by  K.  H.  M  a  r  t  i  n  in  1886, 
nme  months  after  the  publication  of  the  new  edition  of  the  PhamutcopoBia, 
eleven  showed  by  their  pale  yellow  colour  that  they  had  been  prexmred  by  the 
old  prooeoB  from  the  seeds,  and  contained  from  0*119  to  0*288  per  cent,  of  total 
alkaloids ;  while  the  percentage  of  total  alkaloids  in  the  thirteen  samples 
which  by  their  light  brown  colour  showed  they  had  been  prepared  from  the 
extract,  ranged  from  0*196  to  0'313  per  cent.  (Tear-Book  Pharm.,  1886, 
page  607). 

"  The  intensely  active  arrow-poison  used  by  the  pigmies  met  with  by 
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from  the  bark  of  Stryeknos  toxifera,  a  native  of  Guiana,  together 
with  other  vegetable  extracts.^  It  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  black, 
shining,  brittle,  resinoid  mass,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  About 
83  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  79  in  diluted  spirit.  A  mixture 
of  glycerin  and  diluted  spirit  dissolves  85  per  cent.,  but  it  is  only 
slightly  acted  on  by  ether  or  chloroform,  even  in  presence  of  a  free 
alkali.  Curare,  as  imported,  varies  much  in  strength,  and  often  con- 
tains calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate.  It  is  exceedingly  poisonous, 
and  should  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care.  Curare  should  never 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  cut  or  scratch,  and,  indeed, 
should  never  be  touched  with  the  naked  fingers,  or  powdered  or 
manipulated  in  the  dry  state. 

"  Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  true  nature  of  woorara.  According 
to  Waterton  it  is  prepared  from  several  different  plants,  two 
species  of  poisonous  ants,  and  the  fangs  of  certain  snakes ;  while 
Schomburgk  states  that  it  consists  of  vegetable  matter  alone, 
and  chiefly  of  the  bark  of  Strychnos  toxifera,  .  .  .  That  there  are 
at  least  several  varieties  of  this  substance  current  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Indians  seems  to  be  fully  established  .  .  . ;  and  it 
is  even  probable  that  each  tribe  has  its  own  method  of  preparing  the 
poison  "  (T.  G.  W  0  r  m  1  e  y,  Micro-Chemistry  of  Poisons), 

Curarine  exercises  both  a  paralysing  and  tetanising  action,  but  it 
appears  to  owe  its  chief  poisonous  properties  to  its  action  on  the 
nerves  of  motion,  which  it  paralyses,  so  that  an  animal  under  ita 
influence  dies  of  suffocation  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest.  Hence  its  physiological  effects  closely  resemble  those 
produced  by  methyl-strychnine.  According  to  J.  T  i  1 1  i  e,  when 
the  difficulties  besetting  the  examination  of  the  action  of  curare 
on  the  spinal  cord  are  avoided,  curare  produces  tetanus  just  like 
strychnine.  Curare  appears  not  to  act  as  a  poison  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  but  when  employed  as  a  hypodermic  injection  *015 
grain  has  been  found  fatal  to  a  rabbit,  and  '004  grain  to  a  frog. 
If,  after  administration  of  curare,  life  be  maintained  by  artificial 
respiration,  symptoms  of  diabetes  mdlitus  are  observed,  and  the 
urine  is  found  to  contain  sugar. 

Neither  strychnine  nor  brucine  has  been  detected  in  curare,  and 
that  the  paralysing  effects  of  the  preparation  are  not  due  to  methyl- 
strychnine  is  apparently  proved  by  the  superior  toxicity  of  tJie 
vegetable  extract.  J.  Tillie  {Jour,  Aiiat,  and  Physiol,  1890) 
attributes  both  the  paralysing  and  tetanising  action  of  curare  to 

H.  M.  Stanley  in  Central  Africa  is  compounded  from  five  plants.     Its  toxic 
action  is  believed  byK  M.  Holmes  to  be  dne  to  erythrophlceineand 
strychnine  (PAarm.  Jour.,  [8],  xxi.  917). 
^  See  a  valuable  paper  by  J.  Moss,  Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  viii.  121. 
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cumrine,  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  preparation  contains 
at  least  two  active  alkaloids,  one  having  a  paralysing  and  the  other 
a  tetanising  action  (as  is  the.  case  with  Calabar  bean).^ 

Curare  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia  and  as 
an  antidote  to  poisoning  by  strychnine. 

CuRARiNB  is  the  name  given  to  the  physiologically  active  base  of 
curare,  and  the  improbable  formula  C^gHjgN  has  been  ascribed  to 
it.  Curarine  has  been  variously  described  by  different  observers, 
and  it  appears  certain  that  the  products  have  been  of  very  discordant 
characters.  Curarine  is  described  (1865)  by  Preyer  (Ghem. 
News,  xii.  10)  as  crystallising  in  very  hygroscopic  four-sided  prisms, 
having  a  bitter  taste,  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  only 
slightly  so  in  chloroform  and  amylic  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether, 
benzene,  turpentine  and  carbon  dLsulphide. 

The  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  of  curarine  have  a  bitter 
taste  and  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  The  base  is  said  to  form 
crystallisable  salts  with  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids.^ 
The  commercial  curarine  prepared  by  Merck,  according  to  Bohm's 
method,  is  described  as  a  yellowish  brown,  amorphous  powder  of 
intensely  bitter  taste,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  shows  no  perceptible  alkaline  reaction,  and 
forms  no  true  salts;  but  on  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  in 
dilute  acid  to  a  syrup,  acicular  crystals  of  an  inactive  decomposi- 
tion-product are  formed,  whereas  the  lethal  dose  for  guinea-pigs 
of  curarine  itself  is  stated  at  0*00035  gramme  per  kilogramme  of 
weight.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  Merck's  curarine 
with  crimson  colour,  changed  to  bluish  by  potassium  bichromate. 

With  strong  nitric  acid  Preyer  found  curarine  to  give  a  purple 
coloration,  and  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  magnificent 
and  lasting  blue  colour.  C.  Bernard  found  the  colour  with 
sulphuric  acid  to  be  a  carmine-red. 

If  a  filtered  and  highly  concentrated  solution  of  curarine  be 
mixed  with  dilute  glycerin,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  added,  amorphous  curarine  chromate  is  precipitated. 
Even  after  solution  in  boiling  water  it  is  again  deposited  in  an 
amorphous  state,  a  fact  which  distinguishes  it  from  stiychnine 

^  That  the  tetauising  action  of  curare  is  due  to  the  species  of  Stryehnos 
employed  for  its  preparation,  and  not  to  picrotozin  or  other  principles  derived 
from  the  various  plants  sometimes  nsed  in  conjunction  with  it,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  bark  of  Stryehnos  toxtfera  produced  the 
same  s3*mptoms  (J.  Til  lie,  Jour.  Anat.  and  Fkyttiol.,  zxv.  42;  see  also 
Nikolski  and  Dogiel,  Vear-Book  Pharm.,  1891,  page  198). 

'According  to  Sachs  {AnTuUen,  cxci.  254),  Preyer's  crystalline  ourarlnn 
sulphate  consisted  of  impure  calcium  phosphate  (?)  with  mechanically  adhering 
curarine. 
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chromate,  which  forms  well -defined  crystals.  Curarine  chiomate 
is  more  soluble  in  water  than  is  strychnine  chromate,  and  is  never 
perfectly  precipitated  even  by  addition  of  glycerin  or  alcohoL 

If  the  precipitate  of  curarine  chromate  be  kept  for  some  time  it 
decomposes,  but  if  treated  without  delay  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  it  developes  a  magnificent  blue  colour,  which  is 
often  violet  in  the  presence  of  impurities.  (Pelican  observed  a 
briUiant  red  coloration.)  The  reaction  simulates  that  obtained  in 
a  similar  manner  with  strychnine,  but  curarine  can  be  separated 
from  strychnine  by  rendering  the  cold  solution  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  and  then  filtering.  Stiychnine  will  be  found  in  the 
precipitate,  whilst  the  curarine  will  remain  in  the  liquid,  owing  to 
its  solubility  in  water.  The  filtrate  may  be  agitated  with  chloroform 
or  benzene  to  remove  any  trace  of  strychnine,  the  aqueous  liquid 
concentrated  and  the  curarine  converted  into  chromate  and  tested 
further,  as  already  described. 

Curarine  is  very  imstable,  and  hence  its  solution  should  be 
subjected  to  as  little  manipulation  as  possible. 

CuaiNB  exists,  according  to  Boh m  {Ber,,  xx.  H 3),  together 
with  curarine  in  many  specimens  of  commercial  curare.  Gurine  is 
£aid  to  exist  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  curare,  though  in  some  caaes 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  requisite  for  its  complete  solution.  Upon 
rendering  the  liquid  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  a  dirty 
goeen  psecipitate  of  impure  curine  is  found,  which,  by  auoceasiye 
purifications  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  again  with  ether,  may  be 
obtained  in  a  micro-crystalline  condition.  Curine  is  described  as 
melting  at  160°  to  a  dear  liquid,  and  being  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  freely  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  dilute  acids,  but  less 
seadily  in  ether.  The  most  characteristic  reaction  of  curine  is  the 
formation  of  a  voluminous  white  precipitate  with  metaphosphonc 
acid.  Curine  itself  is  stated  by  Bohm  to  be  physiologically  in- 
active (in  doses  of  5  to  1 0  milligrammes),  but  by  treating  it  with 
methyl  iodide  he  obtained  the  hydriodide  of  a  new  base  which 
possessed  an  intense  curare  action,  1  milligramme  killing  a  guinea- 
pig  (weighing  1600  grammes)  in  one  hour.  J.  T  i  1 1  i  e  ( /ewnt. 
Aruxt.  and  Physiol^  xxv.  42)  states  that  curine  has  no  apparent 
action  on  motor  nerves,  but  when  hypodermically  injected  acts  on 
the  hearts  of  both  frogs  and  rabbits  as  a  paralysant  similar  to 
veratrine  or  digitalis.  As  curine  is  liable  to  be  present  in  curare 
in  very  variable  proportions,  its  possible  presence  in  commercial 
mrarine  must  not  be  overlooked. 
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CINCHONA  ALKALOIDS.' 

The  various  species  of  the  family  of  plants  known  as  the 
CinchanacecB  yield  an  extraordinary  number  of  closely  analogous 
alkaloids.  These  bases  exist  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  in  the 
baa*k  of  the  trees,  and  are  remarkable  for  tlieir  vcduable  febrifuge 
properties. 

The  constitution  of  the  cinchona  bases  is  at  present  very  imper- 
fectly imderstood.  Quinamine  and  cupreine  are  known  to  contain 
hydroxyl-groups,  and  quinine  and  cinchonine  and  their  isomers 
have  been  proved  to  be  derivatives  of  quinoline.  An  abstract  of 
the  existing  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  given  on  page  168. 

Any  satisfactory  classification  of  the  cinchona  bases  in  the 
puesent  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  their  constitution,  and 
in  some  cases  even  of  their  empirical  formula^  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible. Isomerism  is  common,  and  on  slight  provocation  quinine 
and  some  others  suffer  polymerisation,  with  or  without  losing  the 
elements  of  water,  forming  amorphous  "  apo-"  or  anhydro-bases. 

Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  method  of  classifying  the  cinchona 
bases  and  their  allies  is  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  ninnber 
of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  molecule,  and  subdivide  these  classes 
according  to  other  analogies. 

The  following  (pages  392,  393)  is  a  tabular  list  of  the  alkaloids 
hitherto  isolated  from  the  various  species  of  cinchona  and  allied 
barks.  It  contains  the  names  of  all  the  natural  cinchona  bases, 
the  existence  of  which  as  chemical  individuals  has  been  fairly 
well  established  up  to  the  present  time;  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  include  all  that  actually  exist. 

As  is  evident  from  the  table,  isomerism  is  very  common  among 
the  cinchona  bases.  Thus  the  two  best-known  bases  are  quinine 
and  cinchonine.  Isomerides  of  these  bases  coexist  with  them  in 
the  bark,  and  are  called  respectively  qumidine  and  cinchomdine. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  base  usually  termed  cinchonidine 
presents  the  closest  parallelism  with  quinine,  and  that  cinchonine 
is  the  analogue  of  quinidine. 

The  four  bases  above  mentioned  are  the  chief  crystallisable 
alkaloids  of  cinchona  barks,  but  there  exist  with  them,  or  are 
formed  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  certain  amorphous  isomerides 
called  respectively  qiunicine  and  cinchonicine.  It  is  doubtful  how 
far  these  bases  pre-exist  in  the  bark,  the  natural  amorphous  alka- 
loids  being    probably   the    anhydro-derivatives   diquinicine    and 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  Dr  B.  H.  Paul  and  Mr  A.  J.  Cownley  for  the 
perosal  and  correction  of  this  sectiou. 
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dtcinchoniciTie,  and  distinct  from  the  amorphous  products  formed 
from  the  crystallisable  bases  by  the  action  of  heat  or  acids. 

In  addition  to  these  isomers  and  anhydro-derivatives  of  the 
cinchona  bases,  there  exist  various  homologues  and  isologues  of 
them.  Quinine  itself  is  probably  a  methyl-cupreine  and  a 
inethoxy-cinchonine. 

Certain  of  the  cinchona  bases  (e.g.,  cupreine)  exhibit  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  form  stable  crystalline  compounds  with 
other  of  the  bases.  It  is  probable  that  the  existence  of  these 
remarkable  compounds,  having  different  physical  properties  in  the 
form  of  salts  as  well  as  in  the  free  state,  has  led  to  the  isolation 
and  description  of  various  bases  which  will  hereafter  be  found  ta 
be  compounds. 

The  less  important  cinchona  bases  have  no  recognised  position 
in  commerce  or  medicine,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  present  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  specimens  of  commercial  alkaloids  called 
by  the  better-known  names.  Commercial  quinine  is  liable  to 
retain  traces  of  cinchonine,  quinidiue  and  hydroquinine,  jind 
generally  contains  notable  proportions  of  cinchonidine.  Hydro- 
cinchonidine  is  sometimes  present  in  commercial  cinchonidine, 
while  quinidine  contains  hydroquinidine  and  hydroquinine. 
Quinamine  and  conquinamine  are  probably  not  unf  requently  present 
in  commercial  cinchona  alkaloids. 

General  Properties  of  Cinchona  Bases. 

The  cinchona  alkaloids  all  have  well-defined  basic  charaoteis, 
some  of  them  being  sufficiently  powerful  to  displace  ammonia  from 
its  compounds.     Their  salts  are  usually  crystallisable. 

In  the  free  state,  the  cinchona  alkaloids  are  colourless  or  faintly- 
yellow  solids,  often  readily  fusible,  but  not  volatile  witlaout 
decomposition.  They  have  generally  but  little  solubility  in  water, 
but  dissolve  more  readily  in  alcohol,  and  generally  with  great 
facility  in  ether  and  chloroform.  Such  as  are  soluble  in  the  last  two 
liquids  are  removed  from  their  ammoniacal  solutions  by  agitation 
with  ether  or  chloroform,  but  in  no  case  will  ether  or  chloroform 
remove  them  from  an  aqueous  solution  acidulated  witli  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  anhydrous  sulphates 
of  many  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  are  soluble  in  chloroform,  and 
still  more  readily  in  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  absolute  alcohoL 
This  fact  is  sometimes  utilised  for  detecting  adulterations  (p.  417). 

The  solutions  of  some  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  in  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  exhibit  a  strong  blue  fluorescence,  which  is 
visible  even  in  yery  dilute  liquids.  This  fluorescence  is  destroyed 
by  adding  an  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  other  haloid  salt 
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The  solutions  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  exert  a  well-marked 
rotatory  action  on  polarised  lights  the  rotation  being  in  some  cases 
right-  and  in  others  left-handed.  The  specific  rotation  is  affected 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  solvent  employed  and  by  the  pro- 
portion of  free  acid  present,  which  circumstances  greatly  reduce 
tiie  practical  value  of  the  optical  activity  for  the  identification  and 
quantitative  determination  of  the  unmixed  alkaloids. 

On  adding  a  fixed  alkali,  alkaline  carbonate  or  ammonia  to  the 
solution  of  a  salt  of  one  of  the  cinchona  bases,  the  sparingly  soluble 
alkaloid  is  usually  separated  in  a  free  state,  and  is  in  some  caaes 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  On  agitating  the  alkaline 
liquid  with  chloroform,  the  precipitated  alkaloid  is  usually  dis- 
solved,^ and  may  be  recovered  in  a  free  state  by  separating  the 
chloroform,  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  at  a  steam-heat.  By 
adding  more  chloroform  to  the  aqueous  liquid,  and  repeating  the 
agitation,  the  complete  extraction  of  the  alkaloid  may  be  ensured, 
jaud  the  process  made  quantitative  (see  page  419).  Ether  may  be 
substituted  for  chloroform  in  the  case  of  quinine  and  other 
alkaloids  readily  dissolved  by  it. 

^The  cinchona  bases  are  tertiary  amines ;  for  when  treated  with 
an  alkyl  iodide  they  form  additive-compounds  which  are  converted 
by  treatment  with  oxide  of  silver  into  powerful  soluble  bases 
anolc^ous  to  the  tetrethyl-ammonium  hydroxide  (page  19). 

HaBy  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  form  two  series  of  salts ;  neutral 
(improperly  called  ''  basic  "\  and  acid  salts.  The  neutral  sulphates 
d  'the  cinchona  alkaloids  have,  when  anhydrous,  the  general  formula 
B^gSO^.  They  have  a  neuj^ral  reaction  to  litmus  and  methyl- 
crange,  and  are  generally  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  but  the 
eoiresponding  acid  or  bi-sulphates  (BH2SO4)  are  generally  readily 
soluble.     In  some  cases  still  more  acid  sulphates  are  known. 

The  sulphates  of  many  of  the  cinchona  bases  possess  the  property 
of  combining  with  iodine,  the  compounds  produced  being  in  some 
cases  of  a  very  complex  character.  Certain  of  these  '' io do- 
sulpha  t  e  s,"  of  which  the  quinine  compound  orherepathite 
is  the  type,  possess  the  remarkable  optical  properties  of  the  tour- 
maline (see  page  403). 

When  a  salt  of  one  of  the  natural  cinchona  bases  is  heated  for 
a  prolonged  period  to  a  high  temperature,  the  alkaloid  undei^goes  a 
curious  change.  It  becomes  incapable  of  crystallising,  a  property 
Bomtetimes  extending  to  its  salts.  The  change  occurs  most  readily 
by  exposing  the  acid  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid  to  a  temperature  of 
100°  till  anhydrous,  and  then  increasing  the  heat  for  some  time 

1  This  i«  not  the  cose  with  cnpreine  and  some  other  alkaloids,  which  fonn 
definite  compounds  with  the  fixed  alkalies  in  the  same  manner  rs  morphine. 
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to  about  1 30**  C.  No  means  are  at  present  known  by  which  the 
modified  alkaloid  can  be  restored  to  its  original  crystallisable  con- 
dition. 

When  the  cinchona  bases  are  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1  "125)  to  160^  for  six  to  ten  hours,  they  are  converted 
into  apo-  or  anhydro-derivatives  of  basic  character,  the  change  in 
the  case  of  quinine  and  quinidine  being  attended  with  evolution 
of  methyl  chloride  (Hesse,  Annal,,  ccv.  314). 

When  the  sulphates  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  cinchonidine 
are  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, they  are  converted  into  ''iso-bases"  (Hesse,  Annal.j 
ccxliii.  131),  which  differ  in  several  respects  from  the  parent 
alkaloids.  Hydroquinine,  hydroquinidine,  and  hydrocinchonidine 
are  converted  by  the  same  treatment  into  the  corresponding  s  u  1- 
phonic  acids,  which  are  compounds  of  distinct  basic  character. 

With  platinic  chloride,  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  cinchona  bases 
form  chloroplatinates  of  the  general  formula  BH^PtGl^ 
but  many  of  them  also  form  salts  containing  BjHgPtClg.  Salts  of 
this  constitution  are  produced  on  adding  sodio-platinic  chloride  to 
neutral  solutions  of  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonidine,  and  homo- 
cinchonidine  (Hesse,  Annal.^  ccvii.  922).  The  a%iro-chlo- 
rides  of  the  cinchona  bases  are  mostly  unstable,  and  liable  to 
speedy  decomposition  with  separation  of  finely-divided  metallic  gold. 

Certain  of  the  cinchona  bases  give  a  deep  green  coloration  or 
precipitate  when  their  solutions  are  treated  with  chlorine  or 
bromine  water,  and  ammonia  subsequently  added.  This  reaction 
is  known  as  the  ''thalleioquin  test''  (see  also  page  401). 

Most  of  the  cinchona  bases  are  very  completely  precipitated  by 
tannic  and  picric  acids,  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  and  certain  other 
reagents.  These  reactions  are  sometimes  used  for  their  detection 
and  separation. 

On  treatment  in  solution  with  bromine-water  in  slight  excess, 
the  cinchona  bases  are  converted  into  bromo-derivatives. 
The  number  of  atoms  of  bromine  taken  up  varies  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  alkaloid.  According  to  T.  Fawssett  (Pharm, 
Jour.^  [3],  xix.  915),  quinine,  quinidine,  and  cupreine  react  with 
approximately  Br^,  hydroquinine  with  Br^,  and  cinchonine,  cinchoni- 
dine, and  "  amorphous  quinine"  with  Brg.  On  heating  the  cinchona 
bases,  or  their  hydrochlorides  or  sulphates,  with  acetic  anhydride 
to  about  80°  C.  for  a  few  hours,  they  are  converted  into  acetyl- 
derivatives  (Wright  and  Beckett,  Jou7\  Ghem,  Soc, 
xxix.  655;  0.  Hesse,  Anndl,,  ccv.  314).  With  the  exception  of 
the  acetyl-derivative  of  quinine,  all  these  compounds  are  amorphous. 
They  can  be  dried  at  100°  without  change,  are  readily  soluble  in 
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dilute  acids,  and  are  thrown  down  as  resinous  precipitates  by 
alkalies.  On  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash  they  are  hydrolysed 
into  acetic  acid  and  the  original  bases.  The  acetyl-derivatives  of 
quinine  and  quinidine  give  the  thalleioquin  reaction. 

The  more  important  properties  of  the  leading  cinchona  alkaloids 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

{HydrcUed  crystals  are  formed  by  Quinine,  Quinidine,  Paytine,  Cupreine, 
Cusconine,  Chairamine. 
Anhydrous  crystals  are  formed  by  Cinchonine,  Cinohoniiline,  Qninamine. 
No  crystals  are  formed  by  Paricine,  Quinicine,  Diqninicine,  Dicinchonicine. 

{BeadUy  soluble  in  Ether  .'—Quinine,  Quinamine,  Paytine,  Quinicine,  Java- 
nine. 
Sparingly  soluble  in  Ether : — Cinchonidine,  Quinidine,  Cupreine. 
Almost  insoluble  in  Ether : — Cinchonine. 

f  Dextro-rotatory  solutions  in  alcohol  are  formed  by  Cinchonine,  Cinchon- 
amine,  Quinamine,  Quinidine,  Chairamine,  Quinicine,  Diqnini- 
cine. 

LcBvo-rotatory  solutions  in  alcohol  are  formed  by  Cinohonidine,  Hydro- 
cinchonidine,     Homooinchonidine,    Paytine,     Cupreine,     Quinine, 

'        Hydroquinine,  Cusconine,  Aricine. 

''Fluorescent  solutions  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  formed  by  Quinine, 
Quinidine,  Hydroquinine,  Hydroquinidlne,  Diquinicine. 

No  fiuorescenu  is  exhibited  by  solutions  of  Cinchonine,  Cinchonidine, 
Hydrocinchonidine,  Homocinchonidine,  Quinamine,  Quinicine,  Dicin- 
chonicine, Cusconine,  Cupreine. 

'Thalleioquin  is  formed  by  Quinine,  Quinidine,  Quinicine,  Diquinicine, 
Hydroquinine,  Hydroquinidine,  Cupreine. 
Thalleioquin  is  not  formed  by  Apoquinidine,  Cinchonine,  Cinchonidine, 
Homocinchonidine,   Hydrocinchonidine,    Cinchonicine,   Dicinchoni- 
cine, Quinamine,  Cinohonamine. 


r 
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Quinine.     Quinia. 

CsoHa^NaOj;  or  C9He(O.CH3)N.C9Hii(OH)N.CH8 . 

Quinine  is  the  most  important  of  the  cinchona  bases,  and  appears 
to  possess  the  most  powerfully  febrifuge  properties.  Its  mode  of 
preparation  horn,  the  bark  is  based  on  the  same  principles  as  its 
determination  in  the  same.^ 

^  The  finely-powdered  bark  is  ground  to  a  thin  paste  with  lime,  caustic  soda, 
or  sodium  carbonate,  and  extracted  with  warm  paraffin  oil.  On  standing  the 
oil  separates,  when  it  is  run  off  and  shaken  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  solution 
is  boiled,  and  whilst  boiling  is  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate  and  allowed 
to  cool.  Quinine  sulphate  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  whilst  cinchonidine, 
cinchonine,  and  quinidine  remain  in  solution  as  sulphates.  The  quinine  sul- 
phate is  purified  by  recrystallisation  after  treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 
The  mother-liquor  containing  the  other  alkaloids  is  treated  with  caustic  soda. 
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The  chemical  constitution  of  quinine  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood, but  such  knowledge  as  exists  is  epitomised  on  page  168. 
The  complete  synthesis  of  the  alkabid  has  not  hittierto  been 
effected,  but  cupreine  has  been  apparently  converted  into  quinine 
by  the  introduction  of  a  methyl-group.^  Two  distinct  bodies 
isomeric  with    quinine    have    been    synthetically   prepared   (page 

169). 

Free  quinine  usually  appears  as  an  amorphous  or  resinous  mass. 
In  commerce  the  free  alkaloid  is  usually  met  with  as  a  coarse 
powder,  having  a  brownish  yellow  tint  owing  to  a  trace  of  colour- 
ing-matter.    It  may  also  be  obtained  as  a  fine  white  powdei. 

From  alcohol  and  some  other  solvents  quinine  may  be-  obtained 
in  crystals,  but  on  the  evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution  it 
separates  as  a  gelatinous  or  resinoid  mass,  which  is  never  crystal- 
line. This  behaviour  is  important,  as  most  other  cinchona  bases 
give  crystalline  ether-residues. 

As  obtained  by  the  precipitation  of  one  of  its  salts  by  an 
alkali,  quinine  forms  a  bulky,  white  precipitate,  which  coagu- 
lates into  a  resinoid  mass  by  very  slight  elevation  in  temperature. 
According  to  0.  Hesse  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  is  amorphous  and  anhydrous,  but  it  soon 
takes  up  water  and  becomes  crystalline.  It  then  contains  3  aqua. 
If  the  ammonia  be  added  in  large  excess,  and  the  solution  is  not 
too  concentrated,  the  trihydrate  is  obtained  in  small  needles, 

and  extracted  with  weak  alcohol.  Of  the  three  bases  precipitated  by  the 
alkali,  qainidine  and  cinchonidine  are  dissolyed  by  the  spirit,  whilst  ciDchonine 
is  left  behind  ;  the  two  former  can  then  be  separated  by  means  of  their  nentral 
tartrates,  that  of  quinidine  being  considerably  the  more  solnble. 

Chemically  pure  quinine  is  manufactured  by  preparing  the  acid  sulphate, 
which  after  undergoing  sufficient  purification  is  reconrerted  into  the  neutral 
salt.  The  consumption  of  quinine  amounts  to  200,000  kilos,  annually.  The 
Ceylon  bark  yields  about  2*4  per  cent,  of  quinine  sulphate  ;  Java  bark,  4  to  9 
per  cent.,  and  even  up  to  13  per  cent.  The  more  recent  cultivations  of  oinchoQa 
bark  in  Pern  and  Bolivia  are  of  special  importance  ;  such  bark  yields  about 
4  to  6  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinine. — Chem.  ZeU.^  xv.  735. 

^Grimaux  and  Arnold,  Compt.  Rend,^  cxii.  774.  When  a  solution  of 
cupreine  in  methyl  alcohol  is  boiled  for  several  hoars  under  an  aprigfat  con- 
denser, with  the  theoretical  quantity  of  sodium  and  excess  of  methyl  iodide,  a 
mixture  of  two  iodomethylates  was  obtained,  having  all  the  characters  of  the 
oomponnds  resulting  from  the  similar  treatment  of  quinine.  By  substituting 
methyl  chloride  for  the  iodide,  and  operating  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100",  a  base 
was  formed,  the  sulphate  of  which  had  all  the  chemical  and  physical  characters 
of  quinine  sulphate,  the  foUowiog  reaction  having  probably  occurred  : — 

CijNajNjO.  ONa  +  CH,C1  -  NaCl + C^^^^fi,  OCH,. 

Sodium  compound  Quinine, 

ot  cupreiiitf. 
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and  the  same  compound  can  be  obtained  from  an  ethereal  solution 
below  10^  But  the  lesinoid  mass  left  on  the  spontaneous  evaporan 
tion  of  a  solution  of  quinine  in  ether  usually  contains  watei  in 
propOTtion  corresponding  to  a  monohydrate,  and  when  the 
crystallised  trihydrate  is  exposed  in  an  exsiccator  over  sulphuric 
acid,  it  effloresces  and  loses  its  water  more  or  less  perfectly.  At 
20^  C,  over  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  trihydrate  soon  loses  the 
whole  of  its  water,  but  over  equal  measures  of  strong  sulphuric 
add  and  water  a  monohydrate  results.  At  15°  C,  in  the  open 
air,  the  trihydrate  is  unaltered,  but  at  20*^  C.  it  effloresces  and 
loses  1  aqua,  the  residue  having  the  composition  of  a  dihydrate. 
Commercial  quinine  contains  from  8  to  11  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
hence  is  approximately  a  dihydrate.  The  precipitate  produced  by 
ammonia  at  a  low  temperature  in  concentrated  solutions  of  quinine 
sulphate  is  also  usually  a  dihydrate.  Hydrates  of  quinine  con- 
taining 8  and  9  aqua  have  also  been  described.  When  the  tri- 
hydrate is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  40°  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  to  60°,  the  whole  of  the  water  is  driven  off,  and  this  change 
occurs  rapidly  at  100°.  Resinoid  quinine  loses  its  water  with 
some  difl&culty  at  100*  unless  previously  powdered,  but  at  120° 
becomes  anhydrous  very  rapidly  (see  PhaTcm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvi  385, 
897,  937). 

Anhydrous  quinine,  obtained  by  drying  the  trihydrate  over 
sulphuric  acid  and  heating  to  115°-.120°,  melts  at  171-2°-172°, 
and  that  prepared  by  heating  the  benzene  compound  to  120°  at 
171-6°-172°.i 

Quinine  is  odourless.  When  in  solution  or  finely-divided  it 
has  an  intense  and  purely  bitter  taste.  It  has  valuable  febrifuge 
properties,  and  is  poisonous  to  frogs  and  other  of  the  lower 
animals.  It  has  decided  antiseptic  properties,  retarding  or  arrest- 
ing the  alcoholic,  lactic,  butyric,  amygdalous,  and  salicylous  fer- 
mentations, but  not  the  digestive  action  of  pepsin. 

Quinine  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  according  to  J. 
Kegnauld  the  solubility  at  15°  C.  being  1  part  in  2024. 
According  to  S  e  s  t  i  n  i,  however,  the  solubility  of  the  anhydrous 
alkaloid  in  water  is  1  in  1667  at  20°  and  1  in  902  at  100°  C, 
the  trihydrate  requiring  1428  and  773  parts  of  water  at  the  same 
temperatures. 

In  dilute  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies  quinine  is  not  more 

^  According  to  Hesse  {Annaly  ccMii.  188)  on  prolonged  heating  of  a  aolu- 
ftion  of  quinine  in  alcohol  to  30"  the  allcaloid  is  converted  into  an  isomeride 
for  which  he  proposes  the  unsuitable  name  of  homoqninine.  This  melta 
at  174'4''-176%  and  is  reconverted  into  quinine  by  prolonged  heating  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 
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soluble  than  in  pure  water,  but  ammonia  exercises  considerably 
greater  solvent  action.  Certain  ammonium  and  calcium  salts 
notably  increase  the  solubility  of  quinine  in  aqueous  liquids. 

Quinine  dissolves  in  about  two  parts  of  alcohol  of  0*82  sp.  gr., 
and  is  still  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Crystallised  quinine 
is  stated  to  i*equire  from  22  to  30  parts  of  ether  for  solution,  but 
freshly-precipitated  quinine  dissolves  in  little  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  ether.  Quinine  is  also  very  soluble  in  chloroform 
(1  :  6),  and  dissolves  readily  in  benzene  ^  and  carbon  disulphide. 
It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit,  even  when  hot. 

Quinine  exercises  a  powerful  Issvo-rotatory  action  on  polarised 
lights  the  value  of  Sd  being,  according  to  Hesse-1 45*2'* 
—  0*657  c  at  15®  C,  for  the  solution  of  the  hydrated  alkaloid  in 
97  per  cent,  alcohol.  In  its  salts,  the  optical  activity  of  quinine 
has  different  values. 

Quinine  affords  no  visible  colour  or  other  reactions  with  strong 
acids.  By  cautiously  dissolving  quinine  hydrate  or  sulphate  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  concentrated   nitric  and   sulphuric 

acids,  amorphous  dinitroquinine,  C^'H^{'N02)2^2^2*  ^®  P^" 
duced,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  forming  uncrystallisable 
salts  (E.  H.  B  e  n  n  i  e,  Jour,  Chem,  Soc.j  xxxix.  469).  The  action 
of  permanganate  and  chromic  acid  mixture  on  quinine  is  described 
on  page  168. 

Quinine  is  a  powerful  base,  its  solutions  having  a  marked 
alkaline  reaction  to  litmus  and  methyl-orange,  and  neutralising  the 
strongest  acids.     It  does  not  redden  phenolphthalein. 

Dbtkction  and  Determination  op  Quinine. 

The  detection  and  estimation  of  quinine,  when  it  occurs  unmixed 
with  other  alkaloids  or  organic  matter,  is  very  readily  effected,  but 
the  problem  becomes  more  complex  in  the  presence  of  other 
cinchona  bases. 

The  following  reactions  are  yielded  by  a  solution  of  quinine  in 
a  moderate  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  : — 

1.  Solutions  of  quinine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  exhibit  a 
strong  blue  fluorescence.  The  effect  is  best  observed  in  very 
dilute  liquids,  and  is  intensified  by  addition  of  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  hydrochloride  and  other  haloid  compounds  of  quinine 
(including  the  thiosulphate  and  cyanogen  compounds)  exhibit  na 
fluorescence  till  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  fluores- 
cence of  solutions  of  the  sulphate  is  destroyed  by  very  small 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  other  chlorides,  but  can  be  again 
produced  by  adding  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric   acid.     Alcoholic 

'  Quinine  is  deposited  from  its  solution  in  warm  benzene  in  ciyetals  contain* 
ing  (C^^N,0a)j,CeHe,2aq.  (Chem.  News,  xlviii.  4). 
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solutions  of  quinine  exhibit  but  little  fluorescence,  and  solutions  in 
the  alkaloid  in  immiscible  solvents  none  at  all.  Under  favourable 
conditions,  the  fluorescence  of  quinine  becomes  an  extremely 
delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid.^  Fluorescence  is 
also  produced  by  quinidine,  hydroquinine  and  hydroquinidine, 
and  diquinicine,  but  not  by  quinamine,  cinchonine  or  its  isomers, 
cusconine,  cupreine,  or  quinicine. 

2.  According  to  A.  Weller  (Arch  d.  Pharm.,  ccxxiv.  161), 
on  adding  chlorine-water  to  a  strong  solution  of  quinine  the  solu- 
tion acquires  a  more  or  less  intense  red  colour.  Bromine-water 
is  a  preferable  reagent,  and  on  adding  a  few  drops  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  quinine  hydrochloride  'a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  gradually  disappears  with  formation  of  a  rose-red  coloration, 
changing  to  cherry-red.  The  colour  disappears  after  a  time,  but 
can  be  reproduced  by  adding  more  bromine-water,  and  the  reaction 
is  more  delicate  and  prompt  if  the  quinine  solution  be  previously 
gently  warmed.  Acids  and  excess  of  bromine-water  prevent  the 
reaction,  which  is  also  produced  by  quinidine^  but  not  by 
cinchonine  or  cinchonidine. 

3.  If  a  solution  of  quinine,  rendered  as  nearly  neutral  as 
possible,  be  treated  first  with  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  then  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  a  green  substance  called  thalleioquin  is 
produced,  which  in  concentrated  solutions  forms  a  precipitate,  and 
in  more  dilute  a  deep  green  liquid.  When  carefully  applied,  the 
test,  which  is  due  to  Brand e,  is  extremely  delicate.  Bromine 
is  a  more  sensitive  reagent  than  chlorine.  The  following  is  the 
best  mode  of  applying  the  test: — ^To  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of 
quinine  add  3  cc.  of  chlorine-water,  er  0'5  c.c.  of  saturated 
bromine-water.  Agitate  well,  and  then  add  one  drop  of  strong 
ammonia  solution,  or  sufficient  to  render  the  liquid  distinctly 
alkaline.  If  the  proportion  of  quinine  exceed  about  1  per  1000 
of  solution,  a  green  substance  is  precipitated,  soluble  in  absolute 

^  The  fluorescence  of  quinine  is  best  observed  by  holding  a  test-tube  filled 
with  the  solution  in  a  vertical  position  before  a  window,  when  a  bluish 
"bloom"  will  be  perceived  on  observing  the  liquid  from  above  against  a  dark 
background.  Another  plan  is  to  make  a  thick  streak  of  the  solution  on  a 
piece  of  polished  jet  or  black  marble,  or  on  a  plate  of  glass  smoked  at  the 
back,  and  to  place  the  streaked  surface  in  front  of,  and  at  right  aogles  to,  a 
well-lighted  window. 

The  fluorescence  of  quinine  solutions  is  not  perceptible  by  gas-light,  but 
may  be  brought  out  by  burning  a  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon  in  the  proper 
position.  The  use  of  blue  glass,  which  transmits  the  ultra-violet  rays  which 
produce  the  fluorescence  of  quinine,  while  excluding  the  less  refrangible  rays, 
is  sometimes  recommended.  In  this  case  the  light  transmitted  by  the  glass 
should  be  concentrated  by  means  of  a  lens. 
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alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ethei  or  chloroform.  In  more  dilute 
liquids,  even  if  the  proportion  of  quinine  does  not  exceed  1  in 
20,000,  a  deep  green  coloration  is  produced.  If  the  green  am- 
moniacal  solution  be  juat  neutralised  with  acid,  a  blue  coloration  is 
obtained^  and  on  adding  more  acid  a  colour  ranging  from  violet  to 
led,  but  changing  to  green  again  on  adding  excess  of  ammonia. 

H.  Trimble  has  proposed  to  use  this  reaction  for  the  approxi- 
mate colorimetric  determination  of  quinine.  He  dissolves  O'Ol 
gramme  of  a  quinine  salt  in  5  c.c.  of  fresh  chlorine- water,  and 
adds  10  C.C.  of  ammonia  solution.  The  sample  is  treated  iu  the 
eanie  way,  and  the  proportion  of  quinine  ascertained  from  the 
relative  volumes  of  the  liquids  when  coloured  equally  intensely. 

The  thalleioquin  reaction  is  also  given  by  quinidine,  cupreine, 
hydroquinine,  hydroquinidine  and  diquinicine,  but  not  by  quinamine,. 
or  cinchonine  and  its  isomers.     It  is  prevented  by  morphine. 

4.  If,  after  the  addition  of  chlorine  or  bromine  water,  the 
quinine  solution  be  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potaa- 
aium  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanide,  ammonia  being  subsequently  added,  a 
red  coloration  is  produced  instead  of  a  green.  The  reaction  is  not 
so  delicate  as  the  thalleioquin  test,  but  affords  useful  confirmatory 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  quinine.  A.  V  o  g  e  1  modifies  the  test 
by  adding  bromine- water  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  to  the  solu- 
tion to  be  tested,  and  then  shaking  with  a  fragment  of  marble, 
which,  in  presence  of  quinine,  is  at  once  covered  with  a  red  film. 
Strychnine,  cinchonine,  and  cafieine  do  not  give  similar  reactions. 

6.  On  adding  a  fixed  alkali,  alkaline  carbonate,  or  ammonia  to 
a  solution  of  a  salt  of  quinine,  a  bulky  white  precipitate  of  the 
free  alkaloid  (more  or  less  hydrated)  is  produced.  The  precipitate 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  excess  of  these 
precipitants,  with  the  exception  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
cannot  be  conveniently  filtered  off,  washed,  and  weighed,  as  it  is 
not  wholly  insoluble,  and  melts  with  very  slight  increase  of  tem- 
perature. Its  state  of  hydration  is  also  very  uncertain.  But,  if 
the  li(|uid  containing  the  precipitated  alkaloid  be  agitated  with 
ether  or  chloroform,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  the  quinine  passes 
readily  and  completely  into  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the 
solid  state  by  evaporating  the  solvent.  The  process  is  readily 
made  quantitative  by  operating  with  care  and  repeating  the  agita- 
tion with  the  solvent,  and  the  quinine  may  be  weighed  in  the 
anhydrous  state  as  C20H24N2O2,  after  being  dried  at  100°  C.  till 
constant  in  weight ;  or  after  exposure  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
to  a  temperature  of  120*  C.  The  determination  of  quinine  in  this 
manner  is  capable  of  yielding  very  accurate  results,  and  is  of  very 
extensive  and  rapid  application. 
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6.  Wlien  quinine  exists  in  a  free  state^  as  it  is  obtained  in. 
process  5  bj  the  evaporation  of  its  solution  in  ether  or  chloroform, . 
it  may  be  detennined  by  titration  with  standard  acid.     Each  1  c.c. 
of  decinormal  sulphuric  acid  (  =  4*0  grammes  of  H2SO4  per  litre) 
corresponds  to  '0324  gmmme  of  anhydrous  quinine.     The  process 
is  conducted  by  dissolving  the  ether-residue  in  hot  alcohol,  adding 
as  much  water  as  can  be  used  without  causing  precipitation,  and 
titrating  with  decinormal  acid.     The  indicator  may  be  litmus,  but ' 
methyl-orange  or  cochineal  is  decidedly  preferable.     Sharp  readings 
are  obtainable,  but  extreme  care  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  very 

high  combining- weight  of   quinine    (C2qH24N2^2"^^^)'     When 
methyl-orange  is  employed,  the  alkaloid  may  be  conveniently  used . 
in   ethereal   solution,   and  in   this  case  previous  evaporation,;   as. 
described  under  5,  is  unnecessary,  provided  the  ethereal  solution 
bo  washed  with  water  till  the  aqueous  liquid  gives  no  pink  colonin 
tion  with  phenolphthalein.^     The  titration  by  standard  acid,,  of 
course,  merely  indicates  the  total  alkaloid  present,  in  terms  of 
quinine.     The  process  furnishes  a  very  useful  check  on  the  deteT-  • 
mination  from  the  weight  of  the  chloroform  or  ether-residue,  and : 
brings  the  alkaloid  into  a  convenient  form  for  further  examination 
by 'one  of  the  following  processes': — 

7.  On  adding  tincture  of  iodine  to  a  solution  of  acid  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  dilute  alcohol,  a  curious  compound  is  produced,  called, 
after  its  discoverer,  Herepathite,  and  having  the  formula 
^^«)H24^2^2>3H2SO^,2HI,I^-t-3aq.«  This  body,  called  also  the 
iodo-sulpha  te  of  quinine  or  sulphate  of  iodo- 
quinine,  is  the  type  of  a  series  of  similar  bodies  formed  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  the  sulphates  of  the  cinchona  bases.  Here- 
pathite is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water  or  dilute  alcohol,  and 
requires  1000  parts  of  hot  water  for  solution;  but  it  dissolves  in 
boiling  rectified  spirit,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  tabular 
crystals,  remarkable  for  their  dichroism  and  their  action  on  light, 

^  As  qninine  has  no  action  on  phenolphtbalem,  by  the  combined  use  of  this 
indicator  and  methyl-orange  it  may  be  determined  in  its  salts.  Standard  ^ 
baryta-water  is  added  to  the  aqneous  liquid  until  the  change  of  the  liquid  to 
yellow  or  brown  shows  that  the  free  acid  is  neutralised.  More  baryta  is  then 
added  slowly,  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  production  of  a  pink  colour  shows  < 
that  the  whole  of  the  aoid  in  combination  with  the  alkaloid  is  neutralised. 
Each  1  C.C  of  additional  xv  alk&li  required  represents  0*0162  gramme  of 
quinine.  The  process  has  been  used  by  S  c  a  1 0  n  and  Richmond  for  deter- 
mining quinine  in  medicines  (Analyst,  xv.  43). 

*  Herepathite  may  be  readily  prepared  by  dissolving  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
in  10  parts  of  proof  spirit  containing  6  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  as  long  as  a  black  precipitate  is  produced.  The 
precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed,  and  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohoL 
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a  thin  film  of  herepathite  polarising  the  transmitted  light  as 
completely  as  the  tourmaline.  Herepathite  is  re-converted  into 
sulphate  of  quinine  by  treatment  with  sulphurous  acid,  thio- 
sulphates,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  reducing  agents. 

lodosulphate  of  quinine  possesses  far  less  solubility  than  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  the  other  cinchona  bases.^  This  fact 
has  been  utilised  by  J.  K  de  Yrij  for  the  determination  of 
quinine  {Pharm,  Jour,^  [3],  vi.  461). 

With  the  pure  alkaloid  the  method  is  capable  of  yielding 
tolerably  accurate  results  if  a  correction  for  solubility  be  applied, 
but  investigations  by  A.  Christensen,  B.  Y.  Shimoyama 
and  others  have  shown  the  process  to  have  a  limited  practical  value, 
as  it  is  seriously  invalidated  by  the  presence  of  cinchonidine  {Pharm. 
Jour,,  [3],  xii.  441,  1016;  xvi.  205;  xvii  654).  De  Yry's 
most  recent  method  of  operating  is  described  on  page  456. 

KB.  Stuart  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xii.  1016)  finds  the  here- 
pathite reaction  equally  delicate  with  the  thaUeioquin  test,  and  quite 
as  easy  of  application.  The  salt  of  quinine  should  be  dissolved  in 
dilute  alcohol,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  presence  of  which  is 
essential,  added.  Very  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  is  then  added, 
drop  by  drop,  with  constant  agitation,  when  the  precipitate  suddenly 

^  B.  T.  Shimoyama  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [8],  xvi.  205)  gives  the  following 
figures  for  the  solubility  of  quinine  herepathite  in  90  per  cent,  aloohol  at 
different  temperatures : — 


1 
Temperature ;  *G. 

Aloohol  without  Acid. 

Acidulated  Alcohol. 

16 

1  in  800  parts. 

1  in  266  parts. 

16 

*f    841     „ 

•  ■• 

17 

... 

1  in  117  parts. 

18 

•«« 

..    101     „ 

20 

1  in  7S8  parts. 

•  a. 

25 

M        fi*>          If 

... 

90 

»    688     „ 

•  a. 

The  solubilities  of  the  iodosulphates  of  the  principal  cinchona  alkaloids  in 
acidulated  alcohol  at  16**  C.  were  found  to  be  as  follow  : — 


Alkaloid. 

Solubility. 

Percentage  of  Iodine. 

Quinine  herepathite, . 
Cinchonidine,     . 
Quinidine,  . 
Cinchouine, 

1  in  266  parts. 

i>     61     „ 
«      42     „ 

82-87 
68-68 
42-70 
24-00 
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appears  and  quickly  subsides.  Precipitation  as  herepathite  may 
be  used  with  advantage  for  separating  quinine  from  morphine 
even  when  the  relative  proportions  are  as  1  :  1000. 

8.  In  1862,  Andr^  {Jour,  de  Pharm.y  xli.  341)  described  a 
method  of  estimating  quinine  and  separating  it  from  other  cin- 
chona bases  by  precipitation  as  the  chromate,  which  is  stated 
to  be  soluble  in  160  parts  of  boiling  water  or  2400  of  water  at 
15°  C,  and  not  liable  to  alteration  by  light  or  on  boiling  an 
aqueous  solution.  A  method  of  assaying  quinine,  based  on  the 
same  principle,  was  described  in  1887  by  J.  E.  de  Vrij  {Arch. 
PJiarm.,  [3],  xxiv.  1073),  who  attributes  to  the  precipitate  the 
formula  (CjoHg^NgOAHgCrO^  and  states  that  it  is  soluble  in  2733 
parts  of  water  at  12  ,  or  2000  parts  at  16°  C.  He  directs  that  5 
grammes  of  quinine  sulphate  should  be  dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  hot 
water,  and  a  solution  of  1*2  gramme  of  neutral  potassium  chromate 
in  a  little  warm  water  added.  After  standing  in  the  cold  for 
twelve  hours,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  weighed  after  drying  in  the  air.  A  correction  of  0*005  gramme 
is  made  for  every  10  c.c.  of  mother-hquor  and  wash  water.  This 
method  has  been  severely  criticised  by  0.  Hesse  (PTiarm.  Jour,, 
[3],  xvii  585,  665 ;  xviii.  582),  who  finds  the  precipitated 
chromate  of  quinine  to  contain  2  aqua,  which  fact  accounts  for 
some  experimenters,  working  according  to  de  Yr\j's  directions, 
having  obtained  an  apparent  excess  of  quinine.  On  the  other 
hand,  cincbonidine  and  hydroquinine  are  in  part  thrown  down 
with  the  quinine,  which  renders  the  method  inapplicable  for 
separating  quinine  from  its  most  constant  associates. 

Quinine  is  distinguished  .* — 

1.  From  cinchonine,  a,  by  its  fluorescence;  &,  its  bevo- 
rotation;  c,  the  thalleioquin  test;  d,  the  crystallisation  of  the 
sulphate ;  e,  its  solubility  in  etber ;  /,  its  solubility  in  ammonia ; 
g,  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  iodosulphate. 

2.  From  cincbonidine  by  most  of  the  above  reactions, 
except  h,  and  less  sharply  than  cinchonine  by  those  tests  depending 
on  relative  solubility  {d,  e,  /,  g), 

3.  From  q  u  i  n  i  d  i  n  e  by  b,  d,  f^  g  ;  also  by  {h)  yielding  no 
precipitate  with  potassium  iodide,  and  (i)  the  insolubility  of  the 
sulphate  in  chloroform. 

4.  From  q  u  i  n  a  m  i  n  e  by  b,  e;  /,  precipitation  as  tartrate ; 
and  kj  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  sulphate. 

5.  From  cupreine  by  a,  and  (Z)  the  insolubility  of  the 
precipitated  alkaloid  in  excess  of  soda. 

Methods  for  the  separation  of  quinine  from  the  associated 
cinchona  bases  are  given  on  pages  411,  453,  et  seq. 
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The  separation  of  quinine  from  morphine  may  be  effeoied,  as 
.already  stated  (page  405),  by  precipitation  as  herepathite;  also 
by  treating  the  free  alkaloids  with  chlorofoEm  or  ether^  which 
.  leaves  the  morphine  undissolved 

From  stryeknine,  quinine  may  be  separated  as  indicated  under 
"Easton's  syrup"  (page  377). 

Salts  op  Quininb. 

Quinine  is  a  strong  base,  completely  neutralising  acids,  and 
forming  crystallisable  salts  having  no  reaction  on  litmus  or  methyl- 
orange.  These  salts  react  with  phenolphthalein  as  if  the  acid 
were  in  an  uncombined  state.  Qiunine  also  forms  a  series  of  acid 
salts,  of  which  the  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  is  the  type. 

Several  of  the  salts  of  quinine  are  oMcial  in  the  PharmacopORia^ 
and  others  are  extensively  used  in  medicine. 

Quinine  Sulphate.  Diquinic  sulphate.  (C2qH24N'202)^HjS04.  This 
important  salt,  sometimes  called  "disulphate"  or  "basic 
sulphate"  of  quinine,  forms,  in  the  hydrated state,  the  ordinary 
medicinal  sulphate  of  quinine  of  commerce. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  is  usually  met  with  in  exceedingly  light 
scales,  or  long,  flexible  filiform  needles,^  having  a  nacreous  aspect 
and  a  pure  and  intensely  bitter  taste. 

The  crystallised  sulphate  of  quinine  of  commerce  usually  oon- 
tains  about  14*5  per  cent,  of  water,  a  proportion  which  corre- 
sponds closely  to  a  7 -atom  hydrate,  which  requires  14*45  per  cent. 
According  to  some  authorities,  however,  the  wholly  unefflox»soed 
crystals  contain  8  aqua,  or  at  any  rate  7^  aqua.^     H.  B.  Parsons 

^  Chemically  pure  quinine  sulphate,  free  from  hydroquinine,  crystalfises  in 
heary  needles  resembling  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  light  charact'er  of  the  com- 
mercial salt  is  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  small  admixtures  of  tlie  sulphates 
of  hydroquinine  and  cinchonidine,  and  possibly  of  hydrocinchonidineaud 
homocinchonidine.  One  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
light  silky  appearance,  and  this  persists  with  a  larger  proportion.  **  A  few 
years  ago,  when  the  bark  of  Remjjia,  which  contains  no  cinchonidine,  was 
first  treated,  the  latter  alkaloid  was  added,  as  the  pure  solutions  yielded  large 
brilliant  needles  unfamiliar  in  commerce  ;  for  the  same  reason  the  bark  of 
cuprea  was  never  treated,  except  by  being  mixed  with  other  barks."  The  sul- 
phates t>f  the  bases  of  the  cinchonidine  group  can  be  separated  from  quinine 
sulphate  without  interfering  with  its  light  form  when  there  is  a  suffieient  amoBJit 
of  hydroquinine  present.  According  to  Carles,  an  addition  of  4  grammes  of 
ammonium  sulphate  to  1  litre  of  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  quinine  sulphate 
causes  the  latter  salt  to  crystallise  on  cooling  in  a  very  voluminous  form. 

'  The  British  PharmacopoBia  of  1886  gives  the  formula  of  crystallised 
quinine  sulphate  as  (3.^112804)21  SHjO,  which  corresponds  to  7i  aqua.  The 
freshly  prepared  salt  is  stated  to  lose  15*2  per  cent  of  water  when  dried  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water. 
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(Proe,  Amer.  Phann,,  xxxiL  457)  has  publiebed  the  results  of 
drying  for  three  hours,  at  100^,  1015  samples  of  quinine  sulphate 
(taken  from  tins  holding  100  ounces  each,  and  not  preriou^y 
opened)  of  American,  €lerman,  and  Italian  manufacture.  -The 
average  loss  of  water  was  13*84  per  cent.,  the  highest  average  from 
any  one  maker  being  14*36  per  cent.  A.  J.  Cownley  (PJuxrm, 
Jour.,  [3],  xvi.  797)  found  the  water  in  thirty-seven  samples  of 
commercial  quinine  sulphate  examined  during  the  two  years  prior 
to  1886  to  range  from  8*10  to  16*12  per  cent.  D.  Hooper 
states  that  the  water  ranges  from  5  to  1 8  per  cent.  Hesse  {Ber.^ 
•jciii.  1517)  states  that  pure  crystallised  quinine  sulphate,  which 
has  not  effloresced,  contains  8H2O,  or  16*17  per  cent,  of  water. 
Cinchonidine  sulphate,  on  the  contrary,  crystallises  with  6H2O,  or 
13*7  per  cent.  Hence,  if  a  sample  of  quinine  sulphate  be  dry  and 
quite  free  from  efflorescence,  the  proportion  of  water  is  an  indica- 
tion of  its  purity. 

Crystallised  quinine  sulphate  is  rendered  perfectly  anhydrous  by 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  If  a  higher  temperature  be 
employed  for  its  dehydration,  there  is  a  danger  of  some  of  the 
alkaloid  undergoing  conversion  into  quinicine  (see  page  434).  If 
the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  quinine  be  exposed  to  moist  air,  it 
rapidly  absorbs  from  4*8  to  5  per  cent,  of  water,  a  proportion 
which  corresponds  to  the  formula  B^Y{2^0^+211^0}  On  the 
other  hand,  the  crystallised  salt  rapidly  loses  water  on  exposure  to 
air,  until  it  acquires  the  composition  of  the  2-atom  hydrate.  The 
same  quantity  of  water  is  retained  when  the  crystallised  salt  is 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  crystallised  from  strong  alcohol. 

Quinine  sulphate  requires  750  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution,  but 
dissolves  in  about  30  parts  of  water  at  100°  C.  It  is  far  less  soluble 
'In  water  containing  sulphate  of  magnesium,  sodium,  or  ammonium 
■  than  in  pure  water.  In  a  strong  solution  of  Rochelle  salt,  quinine 
sulphate  is  so  little  soluble  that  the  alkaloid  can  scarcely  be  detected 
by  the  fluorescence  or  thalleioquin  test.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
solubility  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  water  is  increased  by  the  pre- 
sence of  ammonium  chloride,  or  of  potassium  nitrate  or  chlorate. 

In  alcohol,  quinine  sulphate  dissolves  more  readily  than  in 
water,  requiring  only  7  or  8  parts  at  a  boiling  temperature,  but  it 
is  much  less  soluble  in  cold  spirit  (see  "Tincture  of  Quinine," 
page  423).  Quinine  sulphate  dissolves  in  about  24  parts 
of  cold  glycerin,  the  solution  being  precipitated  by  addition  of 
water.     Crystallised  quinine  sulphate  is  not  soluble  in  fixed  oils, 

^  H.  P.  Parsons  recommends  the  official  adoption  of  this  hydrate  as  a 
definite  and  stahle  form  of  quinine  sulphate. 
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ether,  chloroform,  or  petroleiim  spirit.  (It  is  said  to  dissolye  in 
benzene.)  In  the  anhydrous  state,  1  part  of  quinine  sulphate  is 
soluble  in  about  1000  parts  of  chloroform  (see  page  416). 

In  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  quinine  sulphate  is  readily  soluble,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  acid  sulphate  of  quinine^  CgQH^NgOjjHgSO^. 
This  salt  is  readily  obtainable  in  crystals  containing  THjO.  The 
crystallised  salt  loses  6  aqua  in  the  exsiccator,  and  becomes 
anhydrous  at  100°  C.  When  heated  to  about  135°  C.  it  melts, 
and  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  compound  of  quinicine  (see 
page  434).  Acid  sulphate  of  quinine  dissolves  in  11  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  more  readily  in  hot  water  or  in  alcohol  to  strongly 
fluorescent  solutions.  ' 

From  a  solution  of  quinine  in  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  an  acid  sulphate  may  be  obtained,  having  the  composition 
C^H2,N202,2HjSO^  +  TH^O  (=C2oH2,N202,H2SO,  +  H^SO,  + 
THgO). 

Kormal  quinine  sulphate  has  a  specific  rotation  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  Sd  =  191'5°,  calculated  for  the  anhydrous  salt.  Excess  of 
acid  increases  the  rotatory  power.  When  dissolved  in  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  value  of  S^  at  15°  is  233*75*' 
(Hess  e). 

Sulphate  of  quinine  is  largely  employed  as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic, 
the  official  dose  ranging  from  1  to  10  grains.  It  has  marked 
antiseptic  properties. 

The  fluorescence  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  considered  on  page 
400  ;  its  reaction  with  iodine  on  page  403  ;  and  with  the  thalleio- 
quin  test  on  page  401. 

Examination  of  Commercial  Quinine  Sulphate. 

The  salts  of  quinine,  except  the  tannate  (page  420),  can  all  be 
examined  by  the  following  methods  applicable  to  the  sulphate  of 
quinine,  provided  they  are  first  treated  with  10  parts  of  boiling 
water  and  their  own  weight  of  sodium  sulphate.  The  sulphate 
of  quinine  which  deposits  on  cooling  and  the  mother-liquor  obtained 
can  then  be  examined  in  the  usual  way. 

Commercial  sulphate  of  quinine  was  formerly  subject  to  adulterar 
tions  of  a  very  gross  character.  Among  the  bodies  employed  to 
sophisticate  it  are  said  to  have  been  starch,  gum,  stearin,  salicin, 
phloridzin,  sugars,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  sulphate  of  sodium,  chalk, 
asbestos,  boric  acid,  &c.  Some  of  these  additions  are  apocryphal 
and  the  majority  are  certainly  obsolete. 

Mineral  additions  would  be  readily  recognised  on  igniting  the 
sample,  which,  when  pure,  will  leave  no  sensible  ash.  Starch, 
chalk,  stearin,  and  boric  acid  would  remain  insoluble  on  treating 
the  substance  with  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  gum  would  be 
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precipitated  on  adding  excess  of  alcohol  to  the  solution  thus 
obtained.  Soluble  impurities  generally  may  be  detected  and  esti- 
mated by  dissolving  the  sample  in  hot  water  and  adding  excess  of 
baryta  water.  The  alkaloid  is  then  removed  by  agitation  with 
ether.  After  removing  the  ethereal  layer,  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  is  passed  through  the  aqueous  liquid  to  precipitate  the  excess 
of  baryta,  and  the  whole  well  boiled  and  filtered.  Sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  barium  will  be  left  insoluble,  and  the  filtrate  will  con- 
tain any  sugar  or  other  soluble  impurity  present  in  the  original 
sample,  and  the  observation  of  the  weight  of  the  residue  left  on 
evaporation  will  allow  of  a  determination  of  the  amount.  In 
presence  of  sugar  the  liquid  will  exert  a  dextro-rotatory  action,  and 
in  presence  of  salicin  a  IsBVO-rotatory  action  on  polarised  light 

Treatment  of  the  original  solid  sample  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  attended  by  gentle  warming,  will  suffice  for  the  quali- 
tative detection  of  some  impurities.  Sugar  and  mannite  will 
become  charred,  while  salicin  developes  a  striking  red  colour. 
Good  commercial  quinine  sulphate  dissolves  with  faint  yellow 
colour  in  stroug  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  tint  is  not  deepened  on 
warming  gently. 

Similar  general  impurities  may  be  rapidly  tested  for  by  a  test 
devised  by  Hesse,  and  described  on  page  417.  Salicin^  if  present 
in  greater  proportion  than  1  per  cent,  may  be  detected  by 
this  test  The  residue  insoluble  in  the  chloroform-mixture  will 
be  coloured  deep  red  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  will 
reduce  Fehling's  solution  after  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  reaction  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  will  be  produced  by  the 
original  sample  if  the  proportion  of  salicin  be  considerable. 
Smaller  proportions  of  salicin  may  be  detected  in  the  filtrate  from 
the  precipitate  produced  by  adding  baryta  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  sample.  Another  test  for  salicin  is  to  dissolve  0*25  gramme 
of  the  sample  in  4  c.c.  of  water  and  4  drops  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  salicin  be  present,  on  boiling  the  liquid  for  some 
minutes  a  white  turbidity  will  be  produced,  due  to  the  formation 
of  sallretin. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  has  occasionally  been  largely  adulterated 
with  or  entirely  substituted  by  the  hydrochloride  of  cinchonine. 
This  fraud  is  recognisable  by  testing  for  chlorides  with  nitric  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  for  cinchonine  as  described  on  page  413. 

The  most  common  impurity  of  commercial  sulphate  of  quinine 
is  an  admixture  of  one  or  more  of  the  sulphates  of  other  cinchona 
tUkaloidSy  especially  cinchonidine.  This  admixture  is  often  purely 
accidental,  owing  to  imperfect  separation  of  the  other  alkaloids 
during  manufacture,  but  is  no  doubt  sometimes  provided  for  and 
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secured  by  suitable  arrangements  of  the  manufacturing  opeiotin&Sy 
while  occasionally  an  intentional  admixture  of  other  alkaloids  has 
occurred. 

Manufacturers  of  quinine  sulphate  produce  at  least  four  quali- 
ties of  the  article.  (1)  The  pure  salt  or  "heavy  sulphate,*'  of 
which  the  use  has  been  hitherto  extremely  limited,  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  unfamiliarity  to  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession; (2  and  3)  products  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the 
Gennan  and  Dutch  PJiarmaeopmias ;  and  (4)  products  satisfying 
others  than  the  above-mentioned  pharmacopoBias,  and  containing 
from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  cinchonidine.  Other  products 
may  have  a  certain  commercial  importance,  but  have  no  "legal 
status  "  in  civilised  countries. 

The  best  samples  of  commercial  quinine  sulphate  are  seldom  free 
from  cinchonidine,  but  contain  not  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent ; 
whilst  other  kinds  contain  from  5  to  10,  and  even  20  per  cent,  of 
cinchonidine  sulphate,  and  on  one  occasion  B.  H.  Paul  found  60 
per  cent 

F.  W.  Fletcher  (1882)  states  that  quinine  of  English 
manufacture  is  usually  practically  free  from  cinchonidine,  but  that 
certain  foreign  brands  always  contain  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  in 
one  case  the  proportion  exceeding  25  per  cent.  A.  J.  Cownley 
has  published  det^^rminations  of  cinchonidine  made  by  a  reliable 
process,  and  finds  the  proportion  to  range  from  nil  to  13"9  per 
cent.,  the  next  largest  amount  being  9*0  per  cent  More  recently 
(1889),  Paul  and  Cownley  (Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xix.  665) 
found  the  cinchonidine  sulphate  present  in  twenty-three  typical 
samples  of  quinine  sulphate,  representing  all  the  different  makers, 
to  range  from  nil  (in  two  instances)  to  12  34  per  cent  In  fourteen 
out  of  the  twenty- three  the  proportion  of  impurity  was  less  than 
6  per  cent  The  two  samples  which  were  wholly  free  from  cin- 
chonidine were  probably  manufactured  frc>m  cuprca  bark,  which 
is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  cinchonfJine,  and  intone 
instance  this  conjecture  was  confirnied""by  the  dete'cHon  of  a  trace 
of  cupreine  in  the  sample.  In  addition,  hTjdvoquinine  is  a  very 
constant  impurity  in  quinine  sulphate,  a  very  notable  proportion 
being  sometimes  present,  and,  according  to  Hesse,  hydrocinchowidins 
and  homocinchonidlne  may  also  be  met  with  in  quinine  from  cer- 
tain sources.  The  presence  of  even  1  per  cent  of  cinehomne  or: 
quinidine  in  (][iiinine  sulphate  is  far  more  likely  to  be  intentional  • 
than  due  merely  to  accident  or  careless  manufacture,  but  these 
alkaloids  are  apt  to  be  met  as  accidental  impurities  in  quinine 
hydrochloride. 

The  detection  and  estimation  of  foreign  alkaloids  in  commetcial 
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sulphate  of  quinine  has  received  much  attention,  and  considerable 

.ingenuity  has  been  exercised   in  the  solution  of   this  somewhat 

.  difficult  problem. 

The  recognised  methods  of  testing  commercial  quinine  sulphate 
for  admixtures  of  other  alkaloids  are,  for  the  most  part,  based  on 
the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  quinine  as  a  sparingly  solu- 
ble sulphate,  and  the  distinction  of  the  remaining  quinine  from  its 
associates  by  its  greater  solubility  in  ether  and  its  solubility  in 
excess  of  ammonia.  A  great  variety  of  tests  based  on  these  principles 
have  been  devised,  especially  for  recognition  and  estimation  of  cin- 
chonidine,  the  detection  and  determination  of  the  other  alkaloids 

rwhen  present  in  notable  proportion  presenting  comparatively  little 

:  difficulty. 

The  separation  of  small  proportions  of  cinchonidtne  from  quinine 

.-ia  particularly  troublesome,  and  formerly  any  considerable  propor- 
tions of  the  admixture  must  have  escaped  recognition.     B.  H. 

uPaul  {Pharm.  Jour.^  [3],  vii.  663)  has  shown  that  when  the 
test  for  quinine  sulphate  prescribed  in  the  British  Pharmacopoia 
•of  1867  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  an  admix- 
ture of  20  per  cent,  of  the  cinchonidine  salt.  By  reducing  the 
volume  of  ether  used,  any  impurity  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  may 
be  detected,  but  less  than  this  proportion  escapes  recognition,  owing 
to  the  property  possessed  by  quinine  of  increasing  the  solubility 
of  cinchonidine  in  ether,  or  at  any  rate  of  preventing  the  latter 
from  separating  in  a  crystalline  state.  Hence,  for  the  detection 
of  small  proportions  of  cinchonidine,  it  is  necessary  first  to  separate 
the  greater  part  of  the  quinine.  This  may  be  done  by  utilising 
the  fact  that  quinine  sulphate  requires  about  750  parts  of  cold 
water  for  solution,  while  cinchonidine  sulphate  is  soluble  in  100 
ports.  This  principle  was  originally  employed  by  K  e  r  n  e  r,  but 
its  application  has  been  modified  and  improved  in  several  respects 
by  Paul  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  vii.  653;  xvii.  645),  and  Hesse 
{Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvii.  975).  But  cold  water  does  not  completely 
dissolve  cinchonidine  sulphate  from  commercial  quinine  sulphate, 
according  to  Hesse,  because  of  its  existence  in  the  form  of  a  double 

•  sulphate  of  the  two  alkaloids.  This  compound  is  decomposed  or 
disintegrated  by  hot  water,  even  if  the  quantity  of  liquid  be  in- 
Boffioicut  for  its  solution,  the  cinchonidine  salt  passing  alniost 
wholly  into  solution,  while  the  quinine  sulphate  is  for  the  most 
part  undissolved.  On  the  point  whether  it  is  better  to  treat  the 
sample  with  water  at  60°  or  to  100°  C,  authorities  are  at  variance. 

'Hesse  considers  that  at  a  boiling  heat  more  of  the  quinine  sulphate 
will  pass  into  solution,  and  hence  there  will  be  a  greater  tendency 
to  the  re-formation  of  the  double  salt  when  crystallisation  takes 
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place.  Kemer  and  Weller  also  recommend  the  use  of  water  at 
60°.  E.  Jungfleisch  {Jour,  Pharm.  et  Ckim.,  [6],  xv.  5 ;. 
PJiarm,  Jour.,  [3],  xvii.  586)  gives  the  preference  to  a  boiling 
temperature,  and  points  out  the  tendency  to  erratic  results  if  lesa 
heat  be  employed.  Paul  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xviL  595)  con- 
siders that  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  using  nearly 
sufficient  water  to  effect  the  complete  solution  of  the  quinine 
sulphate  at  the  boiling-point. 

The  mode  of  operating  recommended  by  Hesse  is  to  take- 
1  gramme  of  quinine  sulphate  previously  dried  at  100°,  shake  it 
with  20  C.C.  of  water  at  60"*  C.,  filter  after  cooling,  and  agitate 
5  C.C.  of  the  filtrate  in  a  narrow  tube  with  1  c.c.  of  ether  and 
5  drops  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0*96).  The  clear  ethereal  solution 
thus  obtained  should  not  deposit  crystals  on  standing.  If,  on 
leaving  the  tube  at  rest  and  in  a  closed  condition  for  two  hours,, 
the  ethereal  stratum  be  found  free  from  crystals,  the  sample  may 
be  considered  pure ;  but  if  it  contain  more  than  0*25  per  cent  of 
cinchonine  sulphate,  0*5  of  quinidine  sulphate,  or  1*0  per  cent  of 
cinchonidine  or  homocinchonidine  sulphate,  a  distinct  separation 
of  crystals  will  occur.  The  last  two  impurities  appear  granular, 
while  crystals  of  cinchonine  and  quinidine  form  concentric  groups 
of  delicate  needles.  If  the  proportion  of  cinchonidine  be  as  high 
as  3  per  cent,  the  separation  of  crystals  will  occur  immediately,  or 
within  three  minutes ;  2  per  cent  will  show  in  about  ten  minutes  ; 
while  with  less  than  1  per  cent  no  separation  will  occur  even 
after  twelve  hours.^  To  detect  smaller  proportions  of  these 
alkaloids,  the  cork  of  the  tube  should  be  replaced  by  a  loose  plug 
of  cotton-wool,  so  that  the  ether  may  gradually  evaporate.  On 
examining  the  residue  with  a  lens  it  will  appear  distinctly 
crystalline  if  ^  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine  or  homocinchonidine 
sulphate  be  present,  and  a  mere  trace  will  be  recognisable 
by  the  presence  of  a  few  crystals  in  the  amorphous  mass  of 
quinine.  0*5  per  cent,  of  cinchonine  sulphate,  or  1*0  per  cent 
of  quinidine  sulphate,  will  cause  an  almost  immediate  separa- 
tion of  crystals  from  the  ether.  Their  presence  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  intentional  than  merely  accidental  or  due  to  careless 
manufacture. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1885  gives  the  following  methods 
of    testing    commercial   sulphate   of    quinine   for    accompanying 

*  A  deposit  of  cinchonidine  is  recognised  by  the  capillary  rising  of  the  pre- 
cipitate beyond  the  ethereal  layer  immediately  after  shaking  the  solution. 
With  a  large  proportion  of  cinchonidine  a  white  chalky  ring  appears  at  tha 
line  of  contact  of  the  two  liquids. 
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alkaloids.^      The  salt  "should  not  contain  much  more  than  5  per 
•cent  of  other  cinchona  alkaloids  "  : — 

a.  Test  for  Cinchonidine  and  Cinchonine,  Heat  100  grains  of 
the  sample  in  5  or  6  ounces  of  hoiHng  water,  with  3  or  4  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.^  Set  the  solution  aside  until  cold.  Separate 
by  filtration  the  purified  crystals  of  quinine  sulphate  which  crys- 
tallise out.  To  the  filtrate,  which  should  nearly  fill  a  bottle  or 
flask,  add  ether,  shaking  occasionally,  until  a  distinct  layer  of 
•ether  remains  undissolved.  Then  add  ammonia  in  very  slight 
excess,  and  shake  thoroughly,  so  that  the  quinine  at  first  pre- 
cipitated shall  be  redissolved  by  the  ether.  Close  the  flask,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  for  some  hours,  and  then  remove,  with  a  pipette, 
the  supernatant)  clear,  ethereal  layer  which  should  occupy  the  neck 
of  the  flask.  Agitate  the  residual  aqueous  liquid  and  the  separated 
<;rystals  of  alkaloid  once  or  twice  with  a  very  little  ether.  Collect 
the  separated  alkaloid  on  a  tared  filter,  wash  it  with  a  little  ether, 
Kiry  at  100**  C,  and  weigh.  Four  parts  of  the  product  represent 
five  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  cinchonine  or  cinchonidine  in  the 
sample. 

b.  Test  for  Cupreine.  Shake  the  crystallised  sulphate  of  quinine 
obtained  in  Test  a  with  1  fluid  ounce  of  ether  and  \  fluid  ounce  of 
ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0'959),  separate  the  ethereal  solution,  and  add  to 
it  the  ethereal  solution  and  washings  obtained  in  Test  a.  Shake 
the  united  ethereal  liquid  with  1^  fluid  ounce  of  caustic  soda 
solution  (10  per  cent),  adding  water  if  any  solid  matter  separates. 
Separate  the  ethereal  layer,  agitate  the  aqueous  liquid  with  more 
other,  and  separate  as  before.  Heat  the  aqueous  liquid  to  boiling, 
and  exactly  neutralise  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Allow  the 
solution  to  cool,  separate  any  crystalline  cupreine  sulphate  by  a 
tared  filter,  wash  with  a  little  cold  water,  dry  and  weigh. 

c.  Test  for  Quinidine,     Recrystallise  50  grains  of  the  sample  as 

^  The  French  Codex  of  1884,  making  iise  of  Eemer's  method  of  analysis, 
prescribes  that  6  cc.  of  a  mother- liqaor  obtained  at  15°  C,  after  treatment  of 
1  gramme  of  the  officinal  salt  with  10  cc.  of  lake- warm  water,  shall  remain 
perfectly  limpid  for  24  hours  after  the  addition  of  7  cc  of  a  solution  of 
ammonia  of  0  -96  specific  gravity.  The  manufacturers  considered  these  regula- 
tions severe.  However,  the  new  Austrian  Fharmacoposia  prescribes  the  use  of 
7  0.C  of  ammonia,  which  is  only  slightly  less  severe  a  test ;  and  the  pharma- 
copoeias of  Russia,  Finland,  Sweden,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  have 
adopted  nearly  the  same  test.  The  Dutch  Phamuicqpcna  has  reduced  the 
amount  of  ammonia  to  6  cc,  and  the  Oemum  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890  to  4  cc 

*  This  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  objectionable,  as  tending  to  increase  the 
solubility  of  the  quinine  sulphate  and  diminish  the  delicacy  of  the  test.  It 
would  be  better  to  direct  the  addition  of  just  sufficient  acid  to  render  the 
solution  faintly  acid  to  litmus. 
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just  desoiibed  in  Test  a,  and  to  the  filtrate  add  a  strong  solution 
of  potassium  iodide,  and  a  little  rectified  spirit  to  prevent'  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  hydriodides  of  amorphous  bases.  Collect  the 
precipitate  of  quinidine  hydiiodide,  wash  it  with  a  little  cold 
water,  dry  at  100',  and  weigh.  "  The  weight  represents  about  an 
equal  weight  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  quinidine." 

The  foregoing  tests  are,  of  course,  not  intended  for  the  detection 
and  estimation  of  minute  traces  of  accompanying  alkaloids  in 
quinine  sulphate.  CinchonidiDe  has  about  one-fourth  the  potency 
of  quinine,  and  hence  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  preparation  is  not 
so  greatly  affected  by  a  small  admixture  as  is  the  commercial  valu& 

B.  H.  Paul  (Fharm,  Jour.f  [3],  xvii.  647)  points  out  that  the 
delicacy  of  the  test  would  be  much  increased  by  evaporating  the 
filtered  aqueous  solution  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  volume  before 
shaking  with  ether  and  ammonia.^     Operating  in  this  manner,  as 
small  a  proportion  as  1  per  cent  of  cinchonidine  sulphate  can  be 
detected  with  certainty,  even  when  only  10  grains  of  the  sample  is 
employed,  provided  that  the  closed  tube  (employed  with  small 
quantities  instead  of  a  flask)  be  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  twelve 
hours  for  the  formation  of  the  crystals.     De  Vrij  (Chem.  Centr.y 
1885,  968)  has  suggested  the  addition  of  sufficient  sulphuric  add 
to  convert  the  bases  into  acid  salts  before  separating  them  by  frac- 
tional solution  and  crystallisation.    Hesse  {Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xvii. 
486),  who  expresses  a  high  opinion  of  this  method  if  carefully  perr 
formed,  recommends  the  following  mode  of  operating : — 5  grammes 
weight  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  1 2  c.c.  of 
normal  sulphuric  acid  (49  grammes  H^SO^  per  litre)  contained  in 
a  small  porcelain  basin,  and  the  solution  poured  into  a  funnel  closed 
at  the  bottom,'  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  cooL     At  the  end  of  two 
hours  crystallisation  is  complete,  the  stopper  is  removed,  and  the 
mother-liquor  allowed  to  drain  away  as  completely  as  possible,  its 
removal  being  assisted   by  suction.     The   upper   portion   of   the 
crystals  is  then  pressed  down  with  a  glass  rod  and  washed  with 
3  c.c.  of  cold  water,  added  drop  by  drop  while  the  suction  is  kept 
up.     The  whole  solution  is  then  mixed  with  16  c.c.  of  ether  (sp. 
gr.  0'721  to  0*728)  and  shaken  up.^     Three  c.c.  of  ammonia,  (sp. 

^  Id  a  later  paper  {Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xiz.  665)  Panl  and  Cownley  reeom- 
mend  that  the  solution  should  be  concentrated  to  about  1  fluid  drachm  (3^  c.a), 
and  the  depoaited  crystals  sepnrated  before  treatment  with  ammonia  and  ether. 

>  This  may  be  conveniently  effected  by  a  glass  rod  introduced  from  above, 
and  having  the  lower  end  covered  with  a  short  length  of  india-mbber  tubing. 
The  same  rod  can  be  afterwards  used  for  pressing  down  the  crystals. 

*  If  the  sample  contain  more  than  10  per  cent  of  cinchonidinB  the  vdume 
of  ether  must  be  increased. 
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gr.  0'960)  is  next  added,  and  the  whole  well  shaken  again.  After 
standing  one  day  the  ether  is  removed  with  a  pipette,  and  the 
crystals  which  have  separated  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed 
with  water  saturated  with  ether.  The  filter  is  then  placed  on  an 
absorbent  surface,  the  crystals  again  washed  with  some  ether,  and 
dried  at  100^.  These  crystals  are  not  pure  cinchonidine,  but  a 
compound  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine,  having  the  composition 
C2oH24N202,2Ci9H22N20.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
adliering  quinine^  especially  when  the  proportion  of  cinchonidine 
in  the  sample  is  very  small,  and  hence  Hesse  recommends  that  the 
weight  obtained  should  be  multiplied  by  0*62,  instead  of  by  0  645, 
which  is  the  calculated  factor  for  the  above  formula.^ 

B.  H.  Paul  {Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xvii.  555)  strongly  objects  to 
the  acid  sulphate  test,  on  the  ground  that  the  crystals  of  acid 
sulphate  are  not  free  from  cinchonidine,  while  the  amount  of 
quinine  retained  in  solution  is  so  much  increased  as  to  interfere 
with  the  subsequent  crystallisation  of  the  cinchonidine  from  ether. 

Conversion  of  quinine  into  and  crystallisation  as  the  acid  sulphate 
effeots  a  separation  of  hydroquininey  which  remains  in  the  mother- 
liquor,  while  repeated  recrystallisation  of  the  neutral  sulphate  fails 
to  effect  this  (compare  page  424). 

A  method  of  assaying  quinine  sulphate  for  cinchonidine,  based 
upon  the  optical  rotation  of  the  solution,  has  been  recommended 
by  several  eminent  authorities  and  is  equally  distrusted  by  others. 
Oudemans  was  among  the  first  to  experiment  in  this  direction, 
and  Hesse  proposed  a  definite  process  of  assay,  based  on  the 
rotation  of  the  sulphate.  Koppeschaar  proposed  to  employ 
the  tartrates  by  preference,  while  R  H.  Davies  operated  on  the 
sulphates.  De  Vrij  has  strongly  recommended  the  optical 
method  of  examination,  giving  preference  to  the  tartrates. 
Jungfleisch  and  Paul  and  Cownley  have  expressed 
slarong  distrust  of  the  optical  method,  considering  it  manifestly 
impracticable  to  determine  proportions  of  1  and  1^  per  cent  of 
cmchonidine  in  quinine  sulphate  containing  even  minute  pro- 
portions of  the  cinchoiiine  and  quinidinc  salts ;  and  D.  Howard 
states  that  no  published  method  gives  the  mixed  tartrates  of 
quinine  and  cinchonidine  sufficiently  pure  to  render  the  polarimetrio 
assay  absolutely  reliable.  Hesse  has  modified  his  former  high 
opinion  of  the  method,  and  points  out  that  it  is  invalidated  by 
the  presence  of  hydroquinine,  which  is  invariably  present  in 
commercial  quinine  sulphate,  and  is  not  separated  by  converting 
the  bases  into  tartrates. 

^  Hesse's  test-experiments  on  mixtures  of  pnre  qninine  and  cinchonidine 
sulphates  in  known  proportions  justify  this  emplrictil  lactor. 
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The  presence  of  1  per  cent  of  hydroquinine  sulphate  reduces 
the  rotation  to  the  same  extent  as  0  4  2  per  cent  of  the  cinchoni- 
dine  salt,  and  its  presence  accounts  for  the  excessive  and  discordant 
figures  for  cinchonidine  often  obtained  by  those  who  rely  on  the 
optical  method  of  assay.  Hjdromnnine  cannot  be  perfectly  separated  V 
from  quinine  even  by  repeate(t  recrystallisations  of  the  neutral  9 
sulphate,  but  it  can  J)e_  completely  got  rid  of  by  converting  the 
alkaloid  into  the  acid  sulphate  and  recrystallising  this  from  water 
or  alcohol,  when  the  hydroquinine  remains  in  the  mother-liquor 
(compare  page  424). 

For  the  optical  assay,  Koppeschaar  (Zeitack.  Anal.  Chem.^ 
xxiv.  362)  recommends  that  the  quinine  and  cinchonidine  should 
be  converted  into  tartrates  by  precipitating  the  neutral  solution 
with  Rochelle  salt,  and  the  precipitate  waslied  with  a  little  cold 
water  and  dried  at  125°-130°  C. ;  0'400  gramme  of  the  dry  pro- 
duct is  then  dissolved  in  3  c.c  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  solution  diluted  with  water  at  15"*  C.  to  a  volume  of  20  cc. 
The  solution  is  placed  in  a  jacketed  tube  kept  at  15°  C,  and  the 
rotatory  power  observed  by  a  polarimeter  employing  monochromatic 
(sodium)  light     From  the  angular  rotation  tiie  specific  rotatory 

power  of  the  tartrate  is  then  calculated  by  the  formula  S=  ~~^> 

where  S  is  the  specific  and  a  the  angular  rotation,  and  I  the  length 
of  the  tube  in  decimetres.  From  the  figure  thus  obtained,  the 
percentage  of  quinine  tartrate,  a;,  in  the  mixed  tartrate  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  following  (Koppeschaar's)  formula : — 

^100(8- 137-67) 

*"  82-4 

Each  1°  of  diminution  in  the  specific  rotation  below  220*07**  cor- 
responds to  about  1  '2  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine  tartrate  in  the  mixed 
tartrates.  The  angular  rotation  is  diminished  by  0*077*'  only  by 
the  presence  of  1  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine  tartrate.  Notwith- 
standing the  extreme  accuracy  of  observation  necessary.  Hooper 
(Pharin.  Jour.y  [3],  xvii.  61)  has  found  the  optical  determination 
of  quinine  in  the  mixed  tartrates  to  give  very  satisfactory  results. 
Hesse  found  the  specific  rotation  of  quinine,  hydroquinine,  and 
cinchonidine  tartrates,  for  Oudemans'  concentration  B,  to  be 
respectively,  -212*5°,  -176-9°,  and  -132*0°. 

For  the  detection  of  cinchontne^  or  quinidine  in  quinine  sulphate, 
Hesse  proposes  to  dry  the  salt  at  100°  C,  and  agitate  1  gramme 
with  15  c.c.  of  chloroform  free  from  alcohol.     The  liquid  is  passed 

^  According  to  Laborde  {Pharm.  Jour.^  [31,  xiii.  684)  the  presence  of 
cincUonine  materially  alters  the  physiological  elfects  of  quinine  salts. 
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through  a  small  filter.  If  10  cc,  on  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heai, 
leave  an  amorphous  residue  weighing  more  than  '035  gramme, 
cinchonine  or  quinidine  sulphate  is  certainly  present.  If  the  residue 
be  crystalline  and  less  than  the  above  weight,  it  may  be  tested  for 
the  foreign  alkaloids  by  heating  it  with  6  c.c  of  water,  adding  ^ 
gramme  of  potassium  sodium  tartrate,  cooHng,  filtering  from  the 
precipitated  quinine  and  cinchonidine  tartrates,  and  mixing  the 
filtrate  with  an  equal  volume  of  ammonia.  If  quinidine  or  cin- 
chonine be  present,  a  precipitate  will  be  formed,  and  may  be 
further  examined  by  agitation  with  ether  (see  page  412),  or  by 
treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium  (see  page  413).  Sulphate  of 
cinchonidine,  if  present,  will  remain  undissolved  by  the  chloroform, 
but  will  swell  up  into  very  bulky  needles,  which  suck  up  the 
chloroform  like  a  sponge  and  do  not  yield  it  again  without  pressure. 

L.  Schafer  (Arch,  PJiarm.,  [3],  xxv.  64,  1033)  has  described 
a  method  of  testing  commercial  quinine  sulphate,  based  upon  the 
precipitation  of  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  by  neutral  potassium 
oxalate.  After  cooling  and  filtering,  the  filtrate  is  tested  by 
addition  of  caustic  soda. 

0.  Schlickum  (Arch.  Pharm,,  [3],  xxv.  128)  has  investi- 
gated De  Yrij's  chromate  method  (page  405),  and  finds  it  appli- 
cable, under  certain  conditions,  to  the  exammation  of  quinine 
sulphate.  On  precipitating  a  solution  of  this  or  other  neutral 
quinine  salt  with  neutral  potassium  chromate,  and  filtering  after 
four  or  more  hours,  the  filtrate  remains  clear  on  addition  of  soda, 
if  the  quinine  salt  was  pure.  In  presence  of  ^  per  cent,  of 
cinchonine  sulphate,  or  1  per  cent,  of  the  quinidine  or  cinchonidine 
salt,  a  turbidity  is  produced  at  once  or  after  a  time. 

A  test  for  the  purity  of  quinine  sulphate,  devised  by  Hesse 
and  adopted  by  the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  consists  in  heating 
1  gramme  of  the  sample  for  a  short  time  to  40^-60°  C,  in  7  c.c. 
of  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  chloroform  and  1  of  absolute  alcohol. 
If  the  sample  be  pure  it  is  completely  dissolved,  and  the  solution 
remains  quite  clear  on  cooling.  Sulphates  of  other  cinchona 
bases  and  various  organic  and  inorganic  impurities  remain 
insoluble  (compare  page  409). 

A  somewhat  similar  test  has  been  described  by  E.  H  i  r  s  c  h  s  o  h  n, 
according  to  which  0*2  gramme  of  the  quinine  sulphate  should  be 
briskly  agitated  with  5  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  30  parts  of  petroleum 
ether  of  0*680  sp.  gr.  with  70  parts  of  chloroform.  The  liquid  is 
filtered,  and  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  petroleum 
ether,  when  an  admixture  of  0*1  per  cent,  of  sulphates  of  other 
cinchona  bases  will  give  rise  to  a  turbidity  or  precipitate. 

For  the  detection  of  amorphous  cUkcUoid  in  commercial  quinine 
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sulphate,  De  Vrij  recommends  the  following  method : — ^The  sample 
is  dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  and  shaken  with  ammonia  and  ether  for 
estimation  of  total  alkaloid.  Sufficient  decinormal  oxalic  add  is 
added  to  the  ether-residue  to  convert  the  alkaloid  into  neutral 
oxalate,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  at  a  steam-heat  and  the 
residue  thoroughly  dried  in  the  water-hath.  It  is  then  dissolved 
in  chloroform,  and  the  liquid  filtered  if  necessary.  The  clear  solu- 
tion is  next  treated  in  a  test-tube  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  when 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  quinine  will  appear  in  the  chloroform.  If 
the  sample  were  pure  the  aqueous  layer  will  remain  clear  and 
uncoloured,  but  if  amorphous  alkaloid  be  present  it  will  be  dissolyed 
by  the  water  and  colour  it  yellow. 

Quinine  Hydrochloride.  Hydrochlorate  of  quinine.  B,HCL 
This  salt  forms  long  asbestos-like  prisms  containing  2  aqua,  which 
become  anhydrous  at  120°  C.  without  previously  melting.  The 
dehydrated  salt  fuses  at  158^-160*'  without  change,  and  is  not 
converted  into  quinicine,  as  stated  by  Pasteur  (Hesse).  If  an 
aqueous  solution  of  quinine  hydrochloride  saturated  at  15*  C.  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  at  about  0"*  C,  large  octahedral 
crystals  containing  3  aqua  separate  out.  Quinine  hydrochloride 
18  soluble  in  about  40  parts  of  cold  water,  and  very  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol. 

Quinine  hydrochloride  has  been  frequently  substituted  of  late 
years  for  the  sparingly  soluble  sidphate.  Thus  it  is  used  in 
making  the  Tincture  of  Quinine,  B.P.  The  hydrochloride  is  the 
more  expensive  salt,  owing  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  crystal- 
lising and  the  high  percentage  of  quinine  contained  in  it  (84*2 
per  cent.,  against  7  3 '5  in  the  crystallised  sulphate). 

Quinine  hydrochloride  is  prepared  by  reacting  on  the  sulphate 
with  chloride  of  barium.^  Hence  it  is  apt  to  contain  either  unde- 
composed  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  else  barium  chloride.  The  latter 
impurity  is,  of  course,  very  objectionable. 

Quinine  hydrochloride  may  be  assayed  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  sulphate  (see  page  408  et  aeq.).  The  B.P.  test  for  quinine 
sulphate  is  applicable  to  the  examination  of  the  hydrochloride,  if 
the  sample  be  previously  dissolved  in  ten  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  distilled  water,  together  with  its  own  weight  of  crystallised 
sodium  sulphate.  The  crystals  of  quinine  sulphate  which  are 
deposited,  and  the  filtrate  from  them,  can  then  be  examined  as 

^  The  tuid  hydrochloride^  BH^Cl],  is  obtained  by  precipitating  tlie  acid 
sulphate  of  quinine  by  barium  chloride*  It  forme  groups  of  concentric 
needles,  which  can  be  dried  without  change  at  110**,  and  are  soluble  in  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  It  also  separates  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  becomes 
crystalline  on  gentle  warming. 
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described  on  page  412  ei  9eq,     The  hydrochloride  of  quinine  ie 
/    more  likely  to  be  contaminated  with  the  similar  salts  of  einchonine 
and  quinidine  than  with  the  hydrochlorides  of  cinchonidine  and 
homocinchonidine. 

Quinine  hydroehloride  has  on  several  occasions  been  accidentally 
mixed  with  or  replaced  by  the  corresponding  'salt  of  marpMne, 
The  impurity  may  be  detected  by  warming  the  salt  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  which  acquires  a  yellow  or  red  colour  if  morphine  be 
present;  or  the  salt  may  be  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible  and 
moistened  with  very  neutral  ferric  chloride,  which  will  produce  a 
green  or  blue  colour  if  morphia  be  present.  The  production  of  a 
blue  colour  with  mixed  solutions  of  ferric  chloride  and  potassium 
ferricyanide  (page  317)  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  detection  and 
approximate  estimation  of  morphine  in  presence  of  cinchona  bases. 
Lastly,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  may  be  treated  with 
ammonia  and  agitated  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  when  any 
morphine  (or  einchonine)  will  remain  undissolved. 

Quinine  HydrohroTrdde^  BHBr+HgO,  is  prepared  by  mixing 
equivalent  quantities  of  quinine  sulphate  and  potassium  bromide 
with  their  own  weight  of  water,  adding  three  or  four  parts  of 
strong  alcohol,  filtering  from  the  precipitated  potassium  sulphate, 
and  crystallising  the  quinine  hydrobromide  from  the  filtrate.  The 
salt  forms  silky  needles,  soluble  in  16  parts  of  water  to  a  solution 
said  to  be  fluorescent  (7). 

Quinine  Carbonate,  BgHjCOg+HjO,  is  obtained  by  passing 
carbon  dioxide  into  water  containing  freshly  precipitated  quinine 
hydrate,  and  exposing  the  resultant  solution  to  the  air.  It  forms 
translucent  needles,  efflorescing  rapidly  in  the  air,  decomposing  at 
110°  C,  and  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

Quinine    Chromate,    BgHjCrO^+SHjO.     The    anhydrous   salt 

rapidly  re-absorbs  2  aqua  on  exposure  to  air.    It  is  soluble  in  about 

2000  parts  of  cold  water,  and  has  been  recommended  by  d  e  V  r  i  j 

for   the    determination    of    quinine    (page    405).      It    becomes 

anhydrous  at  80",  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature. 

f     Quinine  Oacalate,    BjHjCgO^+GHgO,    forms   delicate    needles^ 

<  soluble  in  about  900  parts  of  cold  water.     The  oxalates  of  the 

i  other  frequently  occurring  cinchona  bases  are  comparatively  easily 

7   soluble,  and  L.  Schafer  has  based  on  this  fact  a  method  of  separate 

\  ing  small  proportions  of  these  bBses  from  quinine  (page  417). 

Quinine  Valerate  fonns  eoloorless  rhomboidal  plates,  having 
a  pearly  lustre  and  a  faint  odour  of  valeric  acid.  It  is  not  deli- 
quescent, and  fuses  at  a  low  temperature.  Quinine  valerate 
requires  110  parts  of  cold  or  40  of  boiling  water  for  solution,  and 
is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.     Yalerate  of  quinine  is  liaHe  to  con- 
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tain  much  the  same  impurities  as  the  sulphate  (see  page  408). 
Sulphate  and  hydrochloride  of  quinine,  and  valerate  and  acetate  of 
zinc  are  also  liable  to  be  present 

Quinine  Tannaie  has  come  into  use  in  medicine  on  account  of 
its  comparatively  tasteless  character.  The  commercial  product 
varies  greatly  in  its  composition,  the  bitter  taste  decreasing  with 
the  amount  of  alkaloid  contained  in  the  specimen. 

For  the  preparation  of  quinine  tannate,  P  e  1 1  z  recommends  the 
precipitation  of  a  saturated  solution  of  1  part  of  quinine  hydro- 
cliloride  by  3  of  tannin  (in  10  per  cent,  solution  previously 
neutralised  by  ammonia).  After  standing  twenty-four  hours,  the 
washed  precipitate  is  dried  at  a  low  temperature.  So  prepared, 
quinine  tannate  is  a  yellowish-white  amorphous  powder,  soluble  in 
about  50  parts  of  cold  water  or  alcohol.  Its  solution  gives  the 
reactions  of  tannic  acid. 

In  some  cases,  the  quinine  in  the  commercial  tannate  is  largely 
replaced  by  other  cinchona  bises.  The  following  analyses  by 
Jobst  {Arch.  Pharm.,  [3],  xii.  331;  Jour.  Chem,  Soc,  xxxiv. 
678)  illustrate  the  composition  of  commercial  "tannate  of 
quinine  " : — 
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To  ascertain  the  proportion  of  total  alkaloid  in  quinine  tannate, 
Jobst  powders  1  gramme  of  the  sample,  and  mixes  it  with  milk  of 
lime.  The  mixture  is  dried  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  resulting 
powder  exhausted  with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  is  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  weighed  after  drying  at  120°  C. 
The  alkaloid  thus  separated  can  be  further  examined  as  described 
on  page  412.  There  seems  no  reason  why  the  mixture  of  the 
sample  with  milk  of  lime  should  not  be  agitated  directly  with 
chloroform,  thus  avoiding  the  evaporation  to  dryness  of  the 
aqueous  liquid.  A  similar  process  is  adopted  by  S.  Neumann, 
who  agitates  the  finely  divided  tannate  with  strong  solution  of 
caustic  alkali  and  excess  of  ether.     The  presence  of  solid  particles 
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in  suspension,  either  in  the  ethereal  or  alkaline  solution,  sho\rs 
that  the  sample  is  impure  or  that  it  has  not  been  completely 
decomposed 

C     8.  Quinine  Tartrate,   BgHgC^H^O^+HgO,   forms  a   crystalline] 
>  precipitate,  soluble  in  910  parts  of  cold  and  more  readily  in  hoi 
;  water.      It   becomes  anhydrous  at  100**,  and  is  the  best   form^ 
^  for  observing  the  optical  activity  of  quinine  (page  416). 

Citrate  of  Quinine  is  not  a  commercial  preparation,  but  in  com- 
bination with  ferric  citrate  it  constitutes  the  Ferri  et  Quinince 
Gitraa,  B.P, 

Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinine  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of 
thin  transparent  deliquescent  scales,  varying  in  colour  from  a 
delicate  greenish  golden  yellow  to  yellowish  brown,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  ammonium  citrate  present  The  preparation 
should  be  somewhat  slowly,  but  freely  and  completely,  soluble  in 
cold  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  The  aqueous 
solution  has  a  very  bitter  and  chalybeate  taste,  and  should  be  only 
very  slightly  acid.  On  adding  ammonia  to  the  cold  solution,  white 
quinine  hydrate  is  thrown  down,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  darker 
colour.  Ko  ferric  hydrate  is  precipitated  unless  the  liquid  be 
heated,  or  a  fixed  alkali  substituted  for  the  ammonia. 

Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  is  liable  to  several  sophistications. 

The  proportion  of  water  in  the  sample  may  be  ascertained  by 
drying  a  weighed  quantity  in  the  water-oven.  It  averages  8  per 
cent.,  and  should  not  exceed  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Adulteration  with  potassio-eitrate  or  potasaio-tartrate  of  iron 
would  be  detected  by  the  strongly  alkaline  reaction  of  the  residue 
left  on  igniting  the  substance,  a  genuine  preparation  yielding  an 
ash  neutral  or  only  very  faintly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper.  The 
substitution  of  tartaric  acid  for  the  citric  acid  of  the  sample  is  now 
improbable,  but  may  be  detected  as  described  in  Volume  I. 

The  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  can  be  estimated  in  the  pure 
preparation  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  igniting  a  known  weight  of 
the  sample.  After  testing  the  ash  for  fixed  alkali,  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  should  be  added  and  the  residue  again  ignited.  This 
treatment  ensures  the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon.  Citrate 
of  iron  and  quinine  ought  to  yield  from  18  to  20  per  cent,  of 
ferric  oxide  on  ignition.  A  more  accurate  estimation  of  the  iron  can 
be  made  in  the  ash,  if  desired. 

Excess  of  citi'ic  acid  is  indicated  by  the  extra  acidity  of  the 
sample,  but  the  commercial  substance  frequently  contains  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  acid  than  is  prescribed  in  the  British  Phar- 
mcuxiposia. 

Sulphates  are  almost  invariably  present  in  citrate  of  iron  and 
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qoinine,  owing  to  imperfect  washing  of  the  ferric  hydrate  em- 
ployed, or  to  the  introduction  of  the  quinine  as  sulphate  instead  of 
precipitated  hydrate.  The  employment  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is 
said  to  render  the  preparation  liahle  to  yield  a  turhid  solution,  but 
it  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  the  inevitable  loss  of  alkaloid 
attending  the  preparation  of  quinine  hydrate.^ 

The  BrUish  PharmacopoBia  of  1867  required  that  the  citrate  of 
iron  and  quinine  should  contain  16  per  cent,  of  alkaloid,  as  deter- 
mined by  drying,  at  an  unstated  temperature^  the  unwashed  quinine 
hydrate  precipitated  by  ammonia.  In  the  edition  of  1885,  this 
faulty  process  was  substituted  by  a  method  recommended  by  the 
author  (Analysty  i.  22),  based  on  the  liberation  of  the  quinine 
from  the  aqueous  solution  by  ammonia  and  extraction  of  the 
alkaloid  by  ether  or  chloroform.^  No  temperature  is  prescribed  for 
drying  the  alkaloidal  residue,  but  a  constant  weight  is  best  obtained 
at  110°-120°.  By  this  process,  which  yields  very  accurate  results, 
the  B.P.  preparation  is  now  required  to  yield  15  per  cent,  of  alka- 
loid.' If  preferred,  the  residue  may  be  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol, 
the  solution  diluted  with  water,  and  titrated  with  a  standard  mineral 
acid  and  methyl-oranga 

The  proportion  of  alkaloid  in  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  of 
commerce  is  often  notably  less  than  the  15  per  cent,  required  by 
the  Bi'iUeh  FharTnacopoBta  (see  PJiann,  Jour,,  xvii.  234 ;  xix.  259  ; 
1052).     Yery  commonly  only  13  per  cent  is  present,*  and 


^  F.  W.  Fletcher  states  that  a  preparation  made  with  sulphate  of  quinine 
contains  less  lime  salts  than  when  quinine  hydrate  is  used,  since  the  lime 
salts  introdaced  in  the  water  employed  for  washing  the  alkaline  fenio  hydrate 
are  retained  by  the  latter,  and  are  subsequently  precipitated  aa  calcium  sul- 
phate, instead  of  remaining  in  the  finished  produot. 

'  To  ensnre  accurate  results,  the  cold  solution  of  the  sample  must  be  treated 
with  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia ;  the  Tolume  of  ether  or  chlorofonn 
used  should  equal  that  of  the  ammoniacal  liquid,  and  the  agitation  should  be 
conducted  immediately  ;  the  treatment  with  the  solvent  should  be  repeated  ; 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  the  precipitated  alkaloid  is  dissolved 
by  the  ether.  This  occui's  instantaneously  with  pure  quinine,  but  if  cincho- 
uine  has  been  substituted  it  will  remain  undissolved.  In  such  samples,  the 
treatment  with  ether  should  be  followed  by  agitation  with  a  mixture  of  4  parts 
of  chlorofonn  and  1  of  amylio  alcohoL 

'  The  original  issue  of  the  1885  edition  of  the  BrUish  Phannacopasia  required 
16  per  cont.  of  quinine,  as  estimate<l  by  the  ammonia-ether  process,  but  the 
criticisms  of  F.  W.  Fletcher,  C.  Umney,  emd  others {Pkarm.  Jour,,  [8], 
263,  406)  showed  that,  if  prepared  according  to  the  official  directions,  this 
proportion  was  impossible,  and  the  amount  was  subsequently  reduced  to  15 
per  cent 

^  Chas.  Umney  {PJiarm.  Jour.,  [3],  xvii.  235)  considers  that,  the  B.P. 
standard  of  quality  being  easily  attainable,  the  manufacture  of  citrate  of  iron 
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occaaionally  (in  the  author's  experience)  from  9  to  11  per  cent., 
even  in  the  case  of  preparatLons  manufactured  by  English  firms  of 
fairly  good  repute.  Foreign  specimens  sometimes  contain  only 
4  or  5  per  cent  of  alkaloid,  and  that  not  quinine. 

The  adulteration  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  is  not  limited  to 
deficiency  of  total  alkaloid,  the  quinine  being  sometimes  replaced, 
without  acknowledgment,  by  other  cinchona  bases.  The  BHtuh 
Pharmacopaia  prescribes  no  test  for  these,  further  than  requiring 
the  ether-residue  to  be  "  almost  entirely  soluble  in  a  little  pure 
ether."  The  presence  of  these  bases  is  best  detected  by  dissolving 
the  alkaloidal  residue  in  sufficient  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  convert 
the  bases  into  neutral  sulphates,^  and  treating  the  resultant  solution 
as  described  on  page  ^12  et  seq.  To  obtain  reliable  results  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  sample  must  be  employed,  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  quinine  is  subsequently  recovered  as  crystallised  sul- 
phate. By  separating  this  on  a  cdico-filter,  pressing  ijb  between 
folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  drying  it  at  lOO"",  the  anhydrous  sul- 
phate is  obtained,  and  its  weight  multiplied  by  1  '1 8  represents  the 
weight  of  the  crystallised  salt.  If  to  this  amount  there  is  added 
0*00133  gramme  for  each  1  c.c.  of  mother-liquor,  a  very  fair  direct 
determination  of  the  quinine  sulphate  wiU  be  obtained ;  and  by 
multiplying  the  result  by  *735  the  corresponding  amount  of  free 
quinine  will  be  found. 

In  foreign  specimens  of  citrate,  substitution  of  the  quinine  by 
other  cinchona  bases  is  common.  Amorphous  aLkaloids  are  not 
unfrequently  present  in  considerable  proportion. 

TiNCTURB  OF  QuiNiNB,  B.P.,  wss  formerly  directed  to  be  made 
by  dissolving  160  grains  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
20  fluid  ounces  of  tincture  of  orange-peel,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat^  the  solution  being  filtered  after  three  days.  This  was  an 
unsatisfactory  preparation,  as  in  cold  weather,  or  when  too  weak  a 
spirit  was  used,  it  was  apt  to  deposit  crystals  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
and  so  alter  in  strength.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  the  deposit  con- 
sisted largely  of  calcium  sulphate.  In  the  FharmacopoBta  of  1885 
an  equal  weight  of  quinine  hydrochloride  is  substituted  for  the 
sulphate,  so  that  the  tincture  is  somewhat  stronger  than  the  old 
preparation.    To  determine  the  proportion  of  quinine  in  the  tincture, 

and  quinine  containing  only  18  per  cent,  of  alkaloid,  unless  it  arises  from  some 
accident,  is  a  disgrace  to  pharmacy ;  and  that  any  phaimacist  who  sells  an 
article  of  this  character  ought  to  be  punished,  unless  he  can  show  good  cause 
fojT  the  deficiency* 

^  This  may  be  effected  by  adding  a  moderate  excess  of  hot  dilute  acid,  and 
tlien  dilute  ammonia^  drop  by  drop,  until  the  liquid  is  neutral  to  methyl- 
orange  or  litmus* 
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1  fluid  ounce  should  be  concentrated,  and  shaken  with  ether  to 
remove  the  essential  oil  of  orange-peeL  After  removing  the  ether, 
the  aqueous  liquid  should  be  cooled,  an  excess  of  ammonia  added, 
and  then  the  whole  shaken  with  ether  in  the  usual  way  (see 
page  402). 

WiNB  OP  QuiNiNB,  B.P.,  contains  1  grain  of  crystallised  sulphate 
of  quinine  and  1  ^  grain  of  citric  acid  in  each  fluid  ounce  of  orange 
wine.  It  is  apt  to  be  debased  by  partial  omission  of  the  quinine 
or  its  replacement  by  other  cinchona  alkaloids.     For  its  assay, 

2  fluid  ounces  may  be  concentrated  to  ^  ounce,  and  then  treated 
like  the  tincture  of  quinine  (see  above).  If  the  alkaloid  prove 
insoluble  in  ether,  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  amylic  alcohol  must 
be  substituted  for  the  ether.  More  reliable  results  are  obtained  by 
titrating  the  ether-residue  with  standard  acid  and  methyl-orange 
than  by  weighing  it,  as  substances  other  than  alkaloids  are  liable  to 
be  extracted. 

Hydroquininh,  CgoHg^NgOg,  was  discovered  by  Hesse  (Ber.,  xv. 
856)  in  the  mother-liquors  from  which  quinine  sulphate  had  been 
crystallised,  and  subsequently  in  the  commercial  salt  itself,  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  present  to  the  extent  of  4  per  cent.^ 
Quinine  cannot  be  perfectly  freed  from  hydroquinine  even  by 
repeated  crystallisation  of  the  neutral  sulphates,  but  the  hydro- 
quinine  can  be  completely  separated  by  converting  the  alkaloid 
into  the  acid  sulphate  and  recrystallising  this  from  water  or  alcohol, 
when  the  hydroquinine  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 

As  precipitated  from  a  cold  solution  of  a  salt  by  caustic  soda, 
hydroquinine  is  amorphous,  but  gradually  becomes  crystalline.  In 
the  latter  condition  it  contains  2  aqua,  which  is  driven  off  at  1 1 5^ 
From  chloroform  and  ether  the  alkaloid  crystallises  in  delicate 
concentric  groups  of  needles.     It  melts  with  darkening  at  168*. 

Hydroquinine  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
benzene  and  ammonia,  but  not  in  caustic  alkali  solutions,  and  is 
only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Hydroquinine  resembles  quinine  in  its  laevo-rotation,  fluorescence 
of  its  acid  solutions,  behaviour  with  the  thalleioquin  test,  and  in  its 
physiological  action.  It  difiers  from  quinine  by  only  very  slowly 
decolorising  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Crystalline  compounds  of  hydroquinine  with  cupreine,'  quini- 

^  The  proportion  of  hydroquinine  in  the  bark  is  very  small,  and  bears  no 
constant  relation  to  that  of  the  quinine.  To  obtain  the  hydi'oquinine  pure 
the  alkaloids  should  be  repeatedly  crystallised  as  acid  sulphates,  the  residual 
quinine  got  rid  of  by  potassium  permanganate,  the  hydroquinine  liberated 
from  the  filtered  liquid  by  caustic  soda,  extracted  with  other  or  chloroform, 
and  the  neutral  sulphate  repeatedly  reorystallised  from  boiling  water. 
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dine,   cincbonidine,  and   some   other   cinchona   bases  have  been 
obtained  ;  but  not  with  cinchonine  or  hydrocinchonine. 

Hydroquininehaa  the  usual  well-marked  basic  characters  of  the 
cinchona  alkaloids.  BgH^SO^  +  BH^O  forms  short  prisms,  soluble 
in  350  parts  of  cold  water. 

f  The  tartrate  crystallises  with  2  aqua  in  prisms  which  become^ 
I  anhydrous  at  120°  and  are  soluble  in  545  parts  of  water  at  17°  G.^ 
^The  ehromate  is  more  soluble  than  the  quinine  salt,  but  crystallises 
with  it,  and  can  only  be  partially  separated  by  boiling  with  water. 
BHCl  +  2  aqua  is  readily  soluble.  On  mixing  its  solution  with 
potassium  iodide,  the  hydriodtde  separates  as  an  oily  mass  which 
gradually  solidifies  but  does  not  become  crystalline.  The  acid 
salty  B(HI)2+4aqua,  crystallises  in  brilliant  yellow  needles, 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water  to  a  colourless  solution,  from  which 
the  yellow  salt  separates  again  on  cooling. 

When  heated  to  140°  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  hydro- 
quinine  loses  a  methyl  group,  and  is  converted  into  h  y  d  r  o  c  u- 
p  r  e  i  n  e,  Ci^Hg^NgOg. 

When  hydroquinine  is  heated  to  140°  with  sulphuric  acid  con- 
taining 25  per  cent  of  HgSO^  the  alkaloid  is  unchanged ;  but 
when  the  dry  sulphate  is  fused  by  heating  it  to  140°,  the  base 
is  converted  into  amorphous  hydroquinicine  without  altera- 
tion of  weight  or  other  change  of  composition. 

Hydroquinicine  neutralises  acids  completely  and  forms  some 
crystallisable  salts.  When  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  base  is 
gradually  mixed  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  ether,  neutral 
hydroquinicine  oxalate  is  formed  as  an  amorphous  brown 
mass,  readily  soluble  in  chloroform ;  whereas  the  oxalate  of  qui- 
nicine,  obtained  similarly,  forms  a  voluminous  precipitate,  consist- 
ing of  very  minute  needles. 

Hydroquinine- eulphonic  acid,  C2oH25(S03H)N202+H30,  is  ob- 
tained on  dissolving  hydroquinine  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  On  diluting  the  solution  with  water  and  neutralising  it  with 
ammonia,  the  sulphonic  acid  separates  in  crystals,  insoluble  in 
ether  or  chloroform  and  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  soda  or  ammonia. 
In  dilute  acids  it  dissolves  readily,  forming  crystallisable  salts. 
The  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  fluorescent  and  responds  to  the 
thalleioquin  test. 

Quinidine.     Conquinine.     CjoHg^NgOj. 

This  base  is  isomeric  with  quinine,  and  occurs  frequently  in 
cinchona  barks  (especially  Cinchona  Pitayeiisis)  in  association  with 
quinine  and  other  alkaloids.  It  also  occurs  in  cuprea  bark ;  and 
is  present  to  a  considerable  extent  in  commercial  "  quinoidine." 
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Quinidine  (see  also  page  393)  crystallises  fiom  alcoliol  with 
2 1  aqua  in  large  monoclinic  efflorescent  prisms  or  needles.  From 
etiier  permanent  rhombohedra  containing  2  aqua  are  obtained,  and 
from  boiling  water  permanent  plates  with  1^  aqua.  The  whole  of 
the  water  is  driven  off  at  120^  At  160°  the  anhydrous  alkaloid 
begins  to  brown  slightly,  and  melts  at  16d\ 

Quinidine  resembles  quinine  in  its  taste  and  physiological  effects^ 
in  being  deposited  in  hydrated  crystals  from  alcohol,  in  its 
tolerably  ready  solubility  in  ether,  in  giving  the  thalleioquin 
reaction,  and  in  the  flaorescence  of  its  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  distinguished  from  quinine  by  the  permanent  bulky 
precipitate  its  solutions  yield  on  successive  treatment  with  chlorine 
water,  potassium  ferricyanide,  and  ammonia ;  and  also  by  the  very 
sparing  solubility  of  its  hydriodide. 

Quinidine  Sulpliate,  B2H2SO4  +  2H2O,  crystallises  in  white 
needles  or  long  hard  prisms  which  require  about  100  parts  of  cold 
or  7  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  It  dissolves  in  7  parts  of  cold 
alcohol,  and  in  20  of  chloroform,  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  ether. 
The  salt  differs  from  the  sulphates  of  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids 
in  requiring  a  temperature  of  120°  to  render  it  anhydrous,  and  in 
readily  taking  up  the  water  again  in  moist  air. 

Quinidine  sulphate  is  an  official  remedy  in  the  United  States 
and  France.  It  is  examined  for  other  alkaloids  by  a  test  slightly 
modified  from  one  devised  by  de  Yrij  (Pharm.  Jouj\,  [3],  viiL 
745),  who  utilises  the  fact  that  quinidine  hydriodide  requires  1200 
parts  of  water  for  solution.  To  test  the  purity  of  the  commercial 
sulphate  of  quinidine,  0'5  gramme  is  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  water 
at  60°  C,  and  an  equal  weight  of  iodide  of  potassium  free  from  any 
alkaline  reaction  added.  If  the  sample  be  pure,  hydriodide  of  quini- 
dine is  precipitated  on  stirring  and  cooling  as  a  heavy  sandy  powder, 
and  if  the  liquid  be  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  with  frequent 
agitation  and  is  then  filtered,  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  ammonia 
will  cause  no  turbidity  in  the  clear  filtrate.  A  slight  turbidity 
indicates  a  trifling  admixture  of  other  alkaloids,  but  if  a  decided 
precipitate  occur  the  alkaline  liquid  should  be  shaken  with  a  mixture 
of  amy  lie  alcohol  and  chloroform  (see  page  431),  or  chloroform 
only,  and  the  solvent  evaporated  to  ascertain  the  proportion  and 
nature  of  the  admixture,  which  may  be  cinchonidine  or  quinine, 
but  is  usually  cinchonine.  The  appearance  of  the  precipitated 
hydriodide  is  sufficient  indication  of  the  presence  of  impurity,  as 
in  the  presence  of  cinchonine  or  cinchonidine  it  is  resinous  instead 
of  being  sandy. 

For  the  detection  of  inorganic  impurities  (e.g.y  calcium  or  sodium 
tompounds)  in  commercial  quinidine  sulphate,  Hesse  treats  one 
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gramme  of  the  sample  with  7  cc  of  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of 
chloroform  with  1  of  alcohol  of  95  per  cent  Complete  solution 
win  take  place  in  the  absence  of  impurities. 

The  presence  of  cincfionidine  sulphate  in  the  quinidine  salt  may 
be  detected  by  treating  the  sample  with  pure  chloroform.  Unless 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  impurity  be  present,  part  of  it 
will  remain  undissolved.  Smaller  quantities  may  be  detected  by 
shaking  the  chloroform  solution  with  cold  water,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  cinchonidine  and  part  only  of  the  quinidine  salt  will  dissolve^ 
and  the  former  will  be  precipitated  on  addition  of  Bochelle  salt 

A  solution  of  quinidine  sulphate  in  chloroform  is  at  first  colour- 
less^ but  on  keeping  becomes  yellow  with  a  slight  green  reflection. 

Quinamine.    C^g^l^fi^ 

TinB  alkaloid  was  first  discovered  by  Hesse  in  the  bark  of 
Ginchcyna  8uccirubr<%y  and  has  since  been  detected  in  (7.  officinalis^ 
romdenia,  and  several  varieties  of  Cinchona  GaliBaya,  paiiiicularly 
Ledgeriofna,^ 

Quinamine  crystallises  in  delicate  hair-like  anhydrous  needles^ 
which  melt  at  172^  C.  Its  rotatory  power  in  alcoholic  solution 
i8+104'5°  for  the  sodium  ray. 

Quinamine  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in 
boiling.  Hot  alcohol  dissolves  it  freely.  It  also  dissolves  in  boil- 
ing ether,  petroleum  spirit,  and  benxene. 

Qcdnamine  itself  is  almost  tasteless,  but  its  solutions  in 
acids  aie  very  bitter.  The  solution  in  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  exhibits  no  fluorescence.  Acid  solutions  of  quinamine  are 
very  prone  to  decomposition  with  formation  of  an  amorphous  alka- 
loid called  quinamidin^,  isomeric  with  quinamine.  Quin> 
amicine  is  also  formed  as  a  bye-product,  and  under  certain 
conditions  apoquinamine,  CigH23N*20,  results.  When  tested 
with  chlorine  or  bromine  water  and  ammonia,  solutions  of  quinsr 
mine  yield  a  yellowish  amorphous  precipitate,  but  no  green  colour. 
The  solid  alkaloid,  when  moistened  with  strong  nitric  acid,  gives  a 
yellow  coloration. 

CoNQUiNAifiNE,    CigHj^NgOg,    occurs  with   quinamine,    but   in 

^  The  mother-liquors  from  the  crystals  of  quinine  sulphate  are  precipitated 
with  Bochelle  salt,  the  filtrate  treated  with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  ether.  The  ethereal  washings  are  treated  with  acetic  acid,  the 
liquid  neutralised,  and  while  warm  treated  with  potassium  thiocyanate,  till  on 
cooling  dnohonine  can  no  longer  be  detected.  Quinidine  is  then  precipitated, 
together  with  colouring  matter.  The  filtered  liquid  is  treated  with  soda,  and 
the  resinous  precipitate  dissolved  in  a  minimum  of  hot  80  per  cent  alcohol, 
from  which  quinamine  crystallises  on  cooling. 
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smaller  proportion.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  latter  base  by 
fractional  crystallisation  of  the  nitrates,  oxalates,  or  hybromides,  the 
conquinamine  salts  being  in  each  case  the  less  soluble  (Armdlen, 
ccix.  38,  62).  Conquinamine  forms  colourless  or  golden-yellow 
tetragonal  crystals,  melting  at  121°-123°,  easily  soluble  in  ether, 
chloroform,  and  benzene.  Si>  =  +  204*1°  for  a  4  per  cent,  in  alcohol. 
BjHgSO^+a;  aqua  is  very  soluble.  The  aurochloride  is  a  yellow 
precipitate,  becoming  purple.  Conquinamine  closely  resembles 
quinamine.  When  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
yields  apoquinamine,  C^QlIggNgO. 

Cinchonidine.     Ci^H^jN^O.^     (See  also  page  392.) 

This  base  is  contained  in  several  species  of  cinchona,  but  is 
especially  characteristic  of  the  red  bark  of  G.  mccirubra.  Accord- 
ing to  D.  Hooper  the  absence  of  cinchonidine  is  a  distinctiye 
character  of  Bemijia  barks.    It  was  formerly  called  quinidine. 

Cinchonidine  crystallises  in  short  anhydrous  prisms  or  thin  plates, 
soluble  in  16  parts  of  alcohol  and  188  of  ether.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  amylic  alcohol  and  chloroform.  It  is  Ifldvo-rotatory,  So 
(where  c=  4  and  <=  15°  C),  in  chloroformic  solution  being  —  70*0°; 
while  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (c  =  5)  Sd=  -  174*6.° 

Cinchonidine  resembles  quinine  in  the  direction  of  its  optical 
activity,  in  the  insolubility  of  the  anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  in 
chloroform,  and  in  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  tartrate  in  water. 
According  to  Hesse,  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  quinine 

containing  G^B.^2^2'^^^i9^2i^2^'  ^^  ^  distinguished  from 
quinine  by  its  lesser  specific  rotation,  its  more  sparing  solubility 
in  ether,  its  non-fluorescence,  by  not  giving  the  thalleioquin 
reaction,  and  by  the  greater  solubility  of  its  neutral  and  acid 
sulphate  and  iodosulphate.  The  accurate  separation  of  cinchoni- 
dine from  quinine  presents  great  difficulties,  and  is  discussed  at 
length  on  page  411  6^  aeq,  Cinchonidine  has  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  therapeutic  activity  of  quinine. 

Cinchonidine  is  isomeric  with  cinchonine,  from  which  it  differs 
by  its  IflBvo-rotation  ;  its  greater  solubility  in  ether ;  the  insolubility 
of  its  tartrate  in  water ;  the  insolubility  of  the  anhydrous  sulphate 
in  chloroform ;  and  the  formula  of  the  crystallised  sulphate. 

The  normal  salts  of  cinchonidine  are  neutral  to  litmus  and  methyl- 
orange,  but  acid  to  phenolphthalein.     Thus  the  precipitated  tartrate 

^  Cinchonidine  was  formerly  believed  to  contain  O^fi^fi ;  but  its  con- 
version by  heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  into  apooinchoni- 
dine,  OigTIjsNaO,  without  formation  of  methyl  chloride,  and  analyses  of 
hydrochloride,  sulphate,  and  ohloroplatinate  establish  the  formula  given  in 
the  text. 
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reacts  to  the  last  indicator  like  an  equivalent  amount  of  free  tar- 
taric acid,  and  the  combined  alkaloid  can  be  estimated  by  titration 
in  presence  of  alcohol  with  standard  caustic  soda  or  baryta. 
Adhering  Rochelle  salt  does  not  interfere. 

The  following  table  shows  the  formulae  and  solubilities  of  the 
principal  salts  of  cinchonidine  : — 


Salt 

Formula. 

Appearance. 

SolubiUty  in  Water. 

Cold. 

Hot. 

Hydrochloride, 
Hydrobromide, 
Sulphate, . 

Oxalate,    . 
Tartrate,  . 

BHCl-f-1  aq. 
BHKr+laq. 
B9HS8O4+Z  aq- 

B2H^Ca04-f-6  aq. 
BaG4H«06+2  aq. 

Double  pyramids 
or  octanedra. 

Long  colourless 
needles. 

Silky  lustrous 
needles,  or  thin 
auadraiic  prisms. 

Prismatic  crystal- 
line powder. 

Crystalline  pre- 
cipitate. 

SO 

40 

100 

262atir 
1206  at  10' 

Beadily 
soluble. 

Freely 
soluble. 
4 

••• 
••• 

Cinchonidine  suIpTiate,  BjHgSO^,  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  hydrates  it  is  capable  of  forming.  From  a  moderately  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  it  crystallises  with  6  aqua  in  briiliant 
needles;  from  a  hot  and  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  hard 
prisms  or  acicular  silky  crystals  containing  3  aqua  (official  in  the 
B.  and  U,S,  PharmacqpoBias) ;  and  from  alcohol  in  fine  prisms 
with  2  aqua.  A  hydrate  containing  5  aqua  has  been  described 
by  Hesse.^  The  6-atom  hydrate  is  somewhat  efflorescent.  All 
water  is  lost  at  100°,  and  2  aqua  re-absorbed  in  moist  air. 

Cinchonidine  sulphate  is  sometimes  contaminated  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  corresponding  salts  of  cinchonine  and  quinidine. 
To  detect  these,  Hesse  (Zeitsch,  AncU,  Cliem.y  xv.  464)  dissolves 
0'5  gramme  of  the  salt  in  20  c.c.  of  water  at  60°  C,  and  adds 
1*5  gramme  of  Eochelle  salt.  A  crystalline  precipitate  of  the 
sparingly  soluble  cinchonidine  tartrate  is  produced.  After  standing 
one  hour  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with  a  drop 
df  ammonia.  Any  turbidity  or  precipitate  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  more  than  0*5  per  cent,  of  cinchonine  or  1*5  per  cent,  of 
quinidine.  These  may  be  distinguished  by  treating  the  filtrate 
with  potassium  iodide  as  described  on  pages  413  and  426. 

Hager  recommends  the  use  of  O'l  gramme  of  cinchonidine 

^  Five  oommeroial  samples  of  cinchonidine  sulphate  examined  by  A.  B. 
Prescott,  lost,  at  100°  C,  proportions  of  water  ranging  from  6 '36  to  7 '04 
per  cent.     BjH,S04-f-8  aqua  requires  7*30  per  cent. 
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sulphate,  0*3  of  Rochelle  salt,  and  20  cc  of  cold  water.  The 
liquid  is  frequently  agitated,  filtered  after  one  hour,  and  tested 
with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  As  thus  performed,  the  test  is 
less  strict  than  that  of  Hesse,  hut  perhaps,  on  that  account,  is 
hetter  suited  for  medicinal  purposes 

The  precipitate  of  cinclimUdine  tartrate  obtained  in  the  above 
tests  is  soluble  in  about  1200  parts  of  cold  water,  but  almost 
wholly  insoluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  Eochelle  salt  After 
drying  at  100°  C,  it  contains  80*84  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine. 
It  will  contain  quinine  if  any  of  that  base  were  present  in  the 
sample.  In  such  case  the  solution  of  the  precipitate  in  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  will  be  notably  fluorescent 

Hesse  has  also  proposed  to  distinguish  the  sulphates  of  the 
cinchona  bases  by  their  behaviour  with  chloroform.  The  oa- 
hydroua  neutral  sulphates  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine  are  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol-free  chloroform,  while  the  corresponding  salts 
of  cinchonine  and  quinidine  dissolve  readily  (see  pages  416,  427). 
Cinchonidine  sulphate  requires,  when  anhydrous,  300  of  boiling 
or  1000  parts  of  cold  chloroform,  the  undissolved  portion 
becoming  gelatinous.  In  the  presence  of  cinchonine  or  quinidine 
sulphate  its  solubility  in  chloroform  is  increased.  According  to 
the  British  PJiarmacqposia  (1885),  cinchonidine  sulphate  (crystal- 
lised) is  soluble  in  ether,  a  statement  which  is  misleading,  and 
correct  only  to  a  very  limited  degree.  The  U.S.  FharmacapcBia 
describes  it  '*  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  or  benzene." 

The  presence  of  quinidine  and  quinine  in  cinchonidine  sulphate 
can  be  recognised  by  the  thallcioquin  reaction  and  the  fluorescence 
of  the  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

HoMOoiNOHONiDiNE,  C^qH^NjO  (see  also  page  392),  accom- 
panies cinchonidine  in  many  cinchona  barks,  especially  that  of 
C  rosulenta,  and  passes  into  the  dark  sulphate  mother-liquors  in. 
the  quinine  manufacture.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  anhydrous 
prisms,  or  from  a  dilute  solution  in  leaflets,  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  chloroform  B^gSO^+GHgO  crystallises 
from  hot  water  in  white  needles,  but  from  strong  solutions  the  salt 
separates  as  a  white  mass,  which  after  drying  resembles  magnesia. 

Hesse  states  that  homocinchonidine  is  an  essentially  diflerent 
substance  from  cinchonidine,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  convert 
one  into  the  other.  The  two  bases  may  be  separated  by  fractional 
crystallisation  of  their  sulphates  from  aqueous  solution.  In  pre- 
sence of  quinine  sulphate,  the  homocinchonidine  salt  is  said  to 
crystallise  in  the  form  of  cinchonidine  sulphate. 

Hydbooinohonidine,  CigHg^NgO,  possibly  identical  with  c  i  n- 
chonidine,  occurs  in  the  mother-liquors  from  homocinchonidine. 
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Cinchonme.      G^^U^l^fi ;  or  Cj>H7KCj>Hii(OH)N.CH3.i 

This  important  alkaloid  is  almost  invariably  present  in  cinchona 
harks.  When  the  free  bases  are  crystallised  from  alcohol  the 
cinchonine  is  deposited  before  the  quinine ;  unless  the  latter  base  is 
present  in  relatively  large  amount,  in  which  case  the  greater  part 
should  be  previously  removed  by  crystallising  the  sulphates. 

Cinchonine  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  anhydrous  shining  prisms 
or  needles.  It  melts  at  165°  C.  to  a  colourless  liquid,  and  par- 
tially sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature.  According  to  Hlasiwetz, 
it  may  be  readily  sublimed  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  ammonia. 

Cinchonine  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  requires  2500 
parts  of  boiling  water  for  solution. 

One  part  of  cinchonine  dissolves  in  1 20  parts  by  weight  of  cold 
rectified  spirit  or  28  of  boiling  alcohol,  in  350  parts  of  chloro- 
form, in  371  of  ether,  and  in  109  parts  of  amylic  alcohol  It 
requires  only  about  13  parts  of  a  mixture  of  6  grammes  of 
chloroform  with  1  of  rectified  spirit,  and  is  soluble  in  23  parts  of 
a  mixture  of  4  of  chloroform  and  1  of  amylic  alcohol. 

A.  B.  Prescott  found  the  following  to  be  the  solubility  of 
cinchonine  in  different  physical  conditions,  and  at  the  boiling-point 
of  the  solvent : — 


Condition  of  Alkaloid. 

Parte  by  Weight  of  Washed  Solvent  required. 

Ether. 

Chloroform. 

Amylic  AlcohoL 

Benzene. 

OrysUniBed,  . 
Amorphoos,   . 
"KucenV'>. 

719 
668 

626 

828 

... 
178 

*•• 

••• 

••« 

876 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  results  that  amylic  alcohol  is  by  far 
the  best  solvent  for  cinchonine,  except  a  mixture  of  amylic  alcohol 
and  chloroform.  On  the  other  hand,  ether  is  the  best  solvent  for 
effecting  an  approximate  separation  of  cinchonine  from  quinine. 

When  heated  to  a  high  temperature  with  an  alkali,  cinchonine 
yields  quinoline,  CgH^N  (page  1 1 5),  together  with  other  pro- 
ducts. With  iodine  tnchloride,  cinchonine  yields  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate. 

^  The  constitution  of  cinchonine  is  discnssed  on  page  168. 

*  To  obtain  the  alkaloid  in  the  "nascent"  state,  the  solvent  was  added  to 
its  snlpharic  acid  solution,  which  was  then  wanned  to  the  boiling-point  of  the 
former.  The  liquid  was  next  made  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  shaken, 
kept  warm  for  five  minutes,  and  filtered. 
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Cinchonine  is  not  precipitated  in  the  cold  from  a  solution  03n- 
taining  tartaric  acid  by  adding  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.  On 
heating  the  liquid,  however,  carbonic  acid  escapes  and  cinchonine 
is  separated. 

The  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia  in  solutions  of  cinchonine 
is  not  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  precipitate  is  amor- 
phous when  first  produced,  but  speedily  becomes  crystalline. 

Cinchonine  is  sharply  distinguished  from  quinine  by  the  very 
limited  solubility  of  the  free  base  in  ether,  by  the  solubility  of  the 
anhydrous  neutral  sulphate  in  chloroform,  by  its  failure  to  give 
the  thalleioquin  reaction,  by  its  dextro-rotatory  power,  and  by  the 
non-fluorescence  of  its  solution  in  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Methods  of  detection  and  separation  based  on  these  facts  are  given 
on  pages  413  and  416. 

Cinchonine  Sulphate,  {G^^^jd)^IEi^O^-{- 213.fi,  forms  shorty 
hard,  shining,  clino-rhombic  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits.  The 
salt  becomes  anhydrous  at  100^  C,  and  melts  with  partial  decom- 
position at  about  240°  C.  Cinchonine  sulphate  has  a  very  bitter 
taste,  dissolves  in  54  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  readily  soluble 
(1:6)  in  alcohoL  It  is  insoluble  in  ether  or  benzene.  The 
anhydrous  salt  is  soluble  in  60  parts  of  cold  or  22  of  boiling 
chloroform,  a  fact  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  sulphates  of 
cinchonidine  and  quinine. 

A  solution  of  cinchonine  sulphate  does  not  give  the  thalleioquin 
reaction,  and  is  not  rendered  fluorescent  by  dilution  with  very 
weak  sulphuric  acid. 

The  mode  of  assaying  of  cinchonine  sulphate  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated under  the  head  of  "  Quinine  Sulphate  "  (page  408  et  seq.). 

Cinchonine  Hydrochloride,  CigH^NgOjHCl  +  2H2O,  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  somewhat  so  in  ether  and  chloro- 
form. It  has  been  not  unfrequently  employed  to  adulterate 
sulphate  of  quinine.  In  such  case  the  solution  of  the  sample  in 
very  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  will  give  a  white,  curdy  pre- 
cipitate of  silver  chloride  on  adding  silver  nitrate.  Cinchonine 
will  be  detected  by  the  tests  for  that  alkaloid. 

When  heated  in  a  dry  test-tube,  cinchonine  hydrochloride  gives 
purple  fumes  much  resembling  the  vapour  of  iodine.  The  sulphcUes 
of  the  cinchona  bases  do  not  give  this  reaction. 

Hydrocinchoninb,  CjgHj^NgO,  is  stated  by  H  e  s  s  e  to  occur  in 
cuprea  bark. 

CiNOHOTiNE,  CigH24N20  (scc  page  392)  is  isomeric  with  cin- 
chonamine  (page  438).  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  ether 
(1 :500).  BHC1-H2  aqua  requires  about  48,  and  B2H2SO4  +  I2 
aqua  about  35  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution. 
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CiNOHAMiDiNE  is  a  bosB  piobably  isomeric  with  the  above,  and 
identical  with  hydrocinchonidine  (page  430). 

Amorphous  Cinchona  Bases. 

Certain  uncrystallisable  alkaloids  exist  ready -formed  in  cinchona 
barks,  the  proportion  present  being  probably  affected  by  sunlight 
and  the  presence  of  any  free  acid  in  the  bark. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  from  cinchona 
bark,  a  further  portion  of  the  bases  undergoes  conversion  into  a 
resinoid  substance  known  in  commerce  as  "quinoidine"  or 
"amorphous  quinine." 

QuinoXdinb  is  obtained  in  quinine  factories  by  precipitating  the 
brown  mother-liquors  with  ammonia,  and  consists  largely  of  two 
alkaloids,  quinicine  and  cinchonicine,  which  are  isomeric 
with  and  appear  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  heat  on  quinine  or 
quinidine,  and  cinchonine  or  cinchonidine,  respectively.  These 
amorphous  products  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  the  crystal- 
lised bases  in  glycerin  to  a  temperature  of  200°  C,  a  red  substance 
being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Commercial  quino'idine  is  a  dark  brown,  brittle,  "  extractif orm  " 
mass,  softening  below  100°  C,  and  having  usually  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction.  It  is  a  product  of  indefinite  composition  which  has 
never  been  very  favourably  regarcied  in  this  country,  though  it 
has  received  official  recognition  in  the  Oerman  and  tinited  States 
PharmacqpoBias.  Both  works  limit  the  ash  to  0*7  per  cent.  By 
the  latter  it  is  described  as  almost  insoluble  in  water,  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  dilute  acids,  and  partly  soluble 
ill  ether  and  benzene.  When  triturated  with  boiling  water,  the 
liquid,  after  filtration,  should  be  clear  and  colourless,  and  should 
remain  so  after  addition  of  an  alkali.  The  German  Pharmacopmia 
requires  that  quinoidine  should  dissolve  clear  in  an  equal  weight 
of  1  part  of  dilute  acetic  acid  with  9  parts  of  water,  so  as  to 
leave  scarcely  any  residue ;  and  it  must  also  form  a  clear  solution 
with  nine  times  its  weight  of  cold  dilute  spirit.  Quinoidine  is  said 
to  be  liable  to  adulteration  with  mineral  matters,  resins,  liquorice, 
glucose,  &c.,  all  of  which  sophistications  would  be  detected  by  one 
or  other  of  the  above  tests. 

For  the  purification  of  quinoidine  it  is  recommended  to  digest 
the  commercial  article  on  the  water -bath,  with  2  parts  of 
benzene,  while  stirring  or  agitating.  The  clear  solution  is  poured 
off,  and  the  residue  washed  with  more  benzene.  The  benzene 
solution  is  then  shaken  with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  acid  liquid  separated,  and  rendered  faintly  alkaline  by 
caustic  soda.     A  portion  of  this  solution  is  then  tested  for  purity 
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by  dilution  and  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solation 
of  sodium  tliiosulphate  (hyposulphite),  which  ought  not  to  produce 
any  precipitate  insoluble  on  a  further  addition  of  water.  Should 
impurity  be  indicated,  the  whole  of  the  solution  of  quinoidine 
hydrochloride  must  be  treated  with  sodium  thiosulphate  as  long  as 
a  permanent  precipitate  is  produced.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered, 
warmed,  treated  with  excess  of  soda,  and  the  precipitated  quinoi- 
dine washed  with  water  and  dried  at  100°. 

Thus  purified,  quinoidine  appears  in  thin  layers  as  a  dark 
yellowish  brown,  transparent  mass.  It  is  completely  soluble  in 
benzene,  alcohol  and  acids,  and  ether  should  dissolve  at  least  70 
per  cent  of  it.  The  normal  salts  of  quinoidine  are  said  to  have 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  should  be  soluble  in  water  in  all  propor- 
tions. When  impure  they  form  a  clear  solution  in  a  little  water, 
but  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  on  further  dilution. 

To  prepare  a  pure  amorphous  alkaloid,  the  acid  sulphate  of  quinine 
or  cinchonidine,  according  to  the  product  required,  Lb  first  rendered 
anhydrous  by  careful  drying  at  100^  C,  and  is  then  raised  for  a 
few  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  130^  to  135°  C,  when  it  melts  and 
is  wholly  converted  into  the  acid  sulphate  of  the  new  alkaloid. 

QuiNiciNB,  C^Hg^KgOi,  is  a  yellowish,  amorphous,  anhydrous 
body,  which  melts  at  about  60°  C,  assuming  a  reddish-brown 
colour  which  becomes  darker  at  100°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  has  a  bitter  taste.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  The 
alkaloid  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  or  ether.  Quinicine  gives 
a  green  coloration  when  treated  in  solution  with  chlorine-  or 
bromine-water  and  ammonia,  but  is  distinguished  from  quinine 
and  quinidine  by  producing  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  with 
sodium  hypochlorite  or  solution  of  bleaching  powder.  In  applying 
this  test  the  liquid  should  be  slightly,  but  not  strongly,  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Quinicine  may  be  separated  from  the 
accompanying  alkaloids  by  adding  ammonia,  when  the  ammonium 
salt  formed  dissolves  the  liberated  alkaloid,  which  may  then  be 
recovered  by  agitation  with  ether.  If  soda  be  employed  instead 
of  ammonia  the  alkaloid  is  thrown  down  as  an  oily  mass. 

A  solution  of  quinicine  in  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has 
a  yellow  colour  but  exliibits  no  fluorescence. 

Quinicine  forms  crystallisable  compounds  with  acids,  and  double 
salts  with  the  chlorides  of  platinum  and  gold.  Neutral  oxalate 
of  quinicine  dissolves  readily  in  hot  chloroform,  alcohol,  or  water. 
In  solution  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  chloroform  the  oxalate 
exhibits  a  right-handed  rotation  corresponding  to  a  value  of 
Sp  =  -i.25-8°  for  the  alkaloid. 
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Qoiniciue  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  Eochelle  salt.  They 
are  completely  precipitated  by  adding  excess  of  potassium  thio- 
cyanate,  which  throws  down  quinicine  thiocyanate  as  an 
oil  which  subsequently  solidifies.  It  is  soluble  in  pure  water^ 
but  insoluble  in  solutions  of  alkaline  thiocyanates. 

CiNCHONiGiNS,  CigHjjKjO,  when  precipitated  by  soda  from  the 
solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  forms  a  yellow  viscous  mass  readily 
drawn  out  into  colourless  strings.  It  liquefies  at  about  50°  C, 
and  at  80°  turns  brown.  At  higher  temperatures  {e.g.,  100°  C.)  it 
becomes  dark  brown,  and  is  converted  into  a  substance  resembling 
'*  quinoidine."  Upon  cooling  it  remains  soft.  As  deduced  from 
the  rotatory  power  of  the  oxalate,  in  alcoholic,  aqueous,  or  chloro- 
formic  solution,  the  value  of  So  for  cinchonicine  is  +20*1°. 

In  most  reacticms,  including  its  behaviour  with  ammoniacal  salts 
and  with  hypochlorites,  cinchonicine  closely  resembles  quinicine, 
and  hence  is  distinguished  from  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine. 
It  is  distinguished  from  quinicine  by  giving  no  green  colour  with 
chlorine-  or  bromine-water  and  ammonia. 

Cinchonicine  is  bitter,  and  in  the  free  state  has  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction.  It  neutralises  acids  perfectly,  and  many  of 
the  lesoltant  salts  are  crystallisable. 

Anhtdbo-Basbs.  Certain  amorphous  bases,  distinct  from  quini- 
cine and  cinchonicine,  exist  ready-formed  in  cinchona  barks.  They 
are  not  convertible  in  quinicine  or  cinchonicine,  and  appear  to 
be  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  molecules  of  the  crystallisable 
alkaloids,  accompanied  in  the  case  of  quinine  and  quinidine  with 
thfi  elimination  of  a  molecule  of  water.     Thus  : — 

2Ca,H^N,Oa-HjO   =   C^oH^N^O,. 

Qoinlne  or  Quinidine.  Diquinlclne. 

Cinchonidine  or  Biolnchonlclne. 

dnchonine. 

These  bases  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  amorphous  alkaloid 
contained  in  commercial  quinoidine.  They  are  wholly  amorphous, 
as  alflo  are  all  their  salts.  The  solution  of  diquinicine  in  excess 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  fluorescent,  gives  the  thalleioquin 
reaciion,  and  is  dextro-rotatory.  Dicinchanieinje  does  not  possess 
these  ehaiaeters. 

De  Vrij  has  pointed  out  a  distinction  between  quinicine,  cin- 
chonicine, and  the  natural  amorphous  alkaloids.  If  the  neutral 
oxalates  of  the  bases  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  heating  at  lOO'^  C, 
and  the  dry  salts  treated  with  chloroform,  they  behave  in  a 
characteristic  mauiier.     Oxalate  of  guinicine  dissolves  sparingly 
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in  chlorofonn  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  freely  in  the 
boiling  liquid.  On  cooling,  the  solution  deposits  the  greater  part 
of  the  oxalate  in  crystals.  Anhydrous,  oxalate  of  ciiichonicine 
dissolves  freely  in  cold  chloroform.  By  adding  a  few  drops  of 
water  on  the  surface,  the  solution  is  transformed  in  a  few  minutes 
into  a  solid  masa  The  oxalates  of  the  natural  amorphous  alkaloids 
are  very  soluble  in  chloroform.  The  solution  remains  clear  on 
adding  a  few  drops  of  water,  but  the  water  dissolves  out  some  of 
the  oxalate  from  its  chloroformic  solution.  The  amorphous  oxalate 
is  highly  deliquescent,  but  the  oxalates  of  quinicine  and  cinchoni- 
cine  remain  unchanged  in  the  air. 

Alkaloids  of  Remijia  Barks. 

The  barks  of  the  various  species  of  Remijia  vary  greatly  in  the 
alkaloids  which  they  contain.  Thus,  while  the  bark  of  R.  peduncu- 
lata  contains  quinine  and  the  allied  alkaloid  c  u  p  r  e  i  n  e,  that 
of  R.  Purdiearuty  which  anatomically  closely  resembles  the  former, 
and  has  been  confounded  with  it,  contains  no  alkaloid  closely  related 
to  quinine  except  comparatively  small  proportions  (O'l  to  0*2  per 
cent.)  of  cinchonine  and  cinchonamine.  Cusconi- 
d  i  n  e,  which  occurs  in  the  bark  of  R.  Purdieana,  is  also  found  in 
that  of  Cinchona  Pelletierana,  together  with  cusconine  and 
a  r  i  c  i  n  e,  which  two  bases  do  not  appear  to  be  present  in  Eemijia 
bark.  The  bases  isolated  from  this  bark  by  Hesse  were  (in 
addition  to  cinchonine  and  cinchonamine)  concusconine,  chair- 
amine,  conchairamine,  chairamidine  and  conchairamidine,  the 
formulae  and  certain  characters  of  which  are  given  on  page  393.^ 

^  To  extract  the  whole  of  the  alkaloids,  amountlDg  to  2  to  8  per  cent. ,  H  e  s  s  e 
treated  the  finely-ground  bark  with  hot  alcohol,  distilled  off  the  solvent, 
treated  the  residue  with  excess  of  soda,  and  agitated  with  ether.  On  shaking 
the  separated  ethereal  layer  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  pale  yellow,  curdy 
mass  (A)  separated,  a  portion  of  which  remained  suspended  in  the  ether  and 
part  in  the  yellow  acid  liquid  (B).  On  separating  the  latter  (B)  and  adding 
very  dilute  nitric  acid,  cinchonamine  nitrate  was  precipitated  (mixed  with  the 
nitrates  of  some  of  the  bases  of  gi'uup  A),  while  cinchonine  remained  in  sola- 
tion.  The  curdy  precipitate  (A)  was  digested  with  dilute  soda,  the  liberated 
alkaloids  washed  and  air-dried,  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  treated  with  one- 
eighth  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (H3SO4).  Almost  all  the  eoncu9conine 
immediately  precipitated  as  sulphate,  a  small  additional  quantity  separating  on 
cooling.  Hydrochloride  of  chairamine  was  precipitated  on  adding  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  cold  alcoholic  mother-liquor.  The  filtrate  from  this  was 
warmed  and  treated  with  a  little  potassium  thiocyanate,  and  the  precipitate  of 
conchairamine  thiocyanate  filtered  off.  On  adding  more  of  the  reagent,  till  the 
dark  coloured  solution  became  light  brown,  a  pitchy  mass  separated,  after  the 
removal  of  which  the  solution  was  treated  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  shaken 
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Concuscamidine  does  not  appear  to  be  a  definite  substance.  All 
these  alkaloids,  like  aricine  and  cusconine,  contain  four  atoms  of 
oxygen,  and  form  a  group  only  distantly  related  to  cinchonine  and 
cinchonamine.  Concusconine  has  the  same  empirical  formula  as 
cusconine,  aricine,  and  brucine,  and  resembles  the  strychnos  alka- 
loids in  some  of  its  reactions.  It  crystallises  with  1  aqua,  and  is 
dextro-rotatory,  while  cusconine  has  a  lower  melting-pointy  crystal-' 
Uses  with  4  aqua,  and  rotates  to  the  left.  Concusconine  resembles 
chairamine  and  its  isomers  in  giving  a  deep  green  coloration  when 
the  solution  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  a  reaction  which  is  not  common  to  cusconine 
or  aricine.  JEchttamine  or  ditaine,  an  alkaloid  contained  in  the 
bark  of  Alstonia  srholarisy^  only  differs  by  Hj  from  chairamine 
and  its  isomers,  to  which  it  presents  a  considerable  resemblance. 
Alstontne,  C^xR^o^^O^  an  amorphous  alkaloid,  which  occurs 
together  with  cUstonidine  and  porphyrins  in  the  bark  of  Alstonia 
constricta,  is  strongly  fluorescent  in  acid  solutions,  and  is  not  im- 
probably related  to  l^e  cusconidine  group.  Hesse  suggests  that 
geheminey  G2^1S.^1^^0^  the  poisonous  alkaloid  from  the  root  of  Gd- 
aemium  sempermrens  (yellow  jesamiiie),  is  related  to  these  alka- 
loids, and  points  out  that  the  coloration  it  gives  with  nitric  acid 
somewhat  resembles  the  reaction  of  concusconine. 

with  benzene.  The  benzene  was  extracted  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  acetic 
eolation  treated  with  a  paturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  which  pre- 
cipitated a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  ehairamidine  and  eojuhairamidine, 
sei)arable  by  fractional  crystallisation  from  hot  water,  in  which  the  latter  salt 
itt  the  less  soluble. 

^  Dita  Bark,  from  Alstonia  or  Eekites  seholaris  (Philippine  Islands),  has 
febrifuge  properties,  and  contains  the  following  alkaloids,  together  with  several 
peculiar  indifferent  bodies.  For  the  extraction  and  separation  of  the  alkaloids 
the  bark  is  extracted  with  hot  alcohol,  the  solvent  distilled  off,  the  residue 
treated  with  ammonia  and  shaken  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  dUamine, 
The  residue  is  treated  with  solid  caustic  potash  and  extracted  with  chloroform, 
wliich  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  ditaine  hydrochloride  separates  while  echitenine  remains  dis- 
solved. 

DiTAiNB,  or  EcHiTAHiNB,  C^flJ^fii+i  aqua,  forms  glassy  prisms.  Melts 
at  206*.  Si,-  -28'S\  Very  bitter.  Moderately  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  A  strong  base,  not  precipitated  by  ammonia.  Decomposes  sodium 
chloride,  setting  free  caustic  soda.  Reduces  Fehling's  solution  after  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  ditaine  with 
purple-red  colour ;  nitric  acid  gives  a  purple-red,  changing  to  green. 

DiTAMiNE,  CigHj^NO^  an  amorphous  powder  melting  at  75**,  soluble  in 
altohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 

F«CHiTENiNE,  CsoH^N04 ;  brownish,  amorphous,  melting  above  120**.  Forms 
amorphous  salts. 
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A  full  description  of  tlie  alkaloids  of  Bemijia  Purdieana  and 
Cinchona  Fdletierana  barks  has  been  published  by  O.  Hesse 
(Annalen,  clxxxv.  296,  323;  ccxxv.  211;  Jour,  Chem.  Soc^ 
xxxviii.  155;  xlviii.  64 ;  Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xt.  772).  A  r  i  c  i  n  e 
has  been  recently  re-investigated  by  Moissan  and  L a n g r i n 
{Compt  Eend.f  ex.  469).  Cinchonamine  and  cupreine  are  described 
below. 

CiNCHON AMINE,  C19H24N2O  (see  page  393),  occurs  in  the  bark  of 
Remijia  Purdieana  (false  cnprea  bark),  a  tree  growing  in  the 
Columbian  proyinces  of  Antioquia.  Its  isolation  is  described  on 
page  436.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene, 
and  carbon  disulphide,  but  only  sparingly  in  water  or  petroleum 
spirit.  It  is  very  bitter,  poisonous,^  yields  no  methyl  chloride 
when  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  no  reaction  with 
ferric  chloride,  £uid  no  colour  with  the  thalleioquin  test  It  is  said 
to  be  insoluble  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  strong 
nitric  acid  with  bright  yellow,  and  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with 
reddish-yeUow  colour.  B^HgSO^  forms  colourless  prisms,  readily 
soluble  in  cold  water,  BHNO3  forms  short  pnsms  melting  at  195% 
and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  (1  :  600). 

CuPREiNB,  C19H22N2O2,  or  Ci9H2o(OH)N'2.0H.  This  interest- 
ing alkaloid  was  discovered  by  Paul  and  Cownley  in  the  bark 
of  Cinchona  cuprea  or  Reniijia  pedunculata^  a  tree  growing  in  the 
districts  surrounding  the  Magdalena  Biver  and  the  Upper  Oriuoco. 
Since  1881,  cuprea  bark  has  been  largely  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  quinine.* 

Cupreine  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  the  anhydroos  f(»m,  but 
from  ether  in  concentric  prisms  containing  2  aqua.  When  the  alco- 
holic solution  is  diluted  with  water,  the  precipitate  contains  B3+ 
aqua.  The  hydrates  lose  their  water  at  125**.  Cupreine  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether  or  chloroform,  but  readily  in  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  Ifevo-rotatory  (Sd=  —176 '3*'),  alkaline,  gives 
a  dark  reddish  brown  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,  and  responds 
to  the  thalleioquin  test.  The  solution  of  cupreine  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  not  fluorescent.     The   free   base  precipitated   by 

^  S^o  and  Bockefontaine  {Compt.  Hend.,  c.  866)  fonnd  cinchonamine 
(snlpbate)  six  timea  as  toxic  as  quinine,  cinchonidine,  or  cinchonine.  An 
injection  of  0*25  gramme  killed  a  guinea-pig  in  a  few  minntes. 

*  For  the  preparation  of  cupreine,  the  crnde  quinine  sulphate  from  the 
cuprea  bark  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  excess  of  caustio  soda  added, 
and  the  quinine  extracted  by  agitation  with  ether.  The  separated  alkaline 
liquid  is  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  cupreino  sulphate  crystallises 
out.  The  sulphate  is  treated  with  ammonia  and  boiling  ether,  fwmi  which 
the  cupreine  crystallises  on  cooling. 
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ammonia  is  only  nlightlj  soluble  in  ezoass,  and  may  be  eztiacted 
by  ether.  When  capreine  is  liberated  from  a  salt  by  a  fixed 
caustic  alkali,  it  disaolyea  on  adding  an  exoess  of  the  reagent^ 
forming  (with  soda)  a  definite  crystallisable  compound  containing 
CigHsiNjO.ONa,  from '  the  solution  of  which  the  alkaloid  cannot 
be  extracted  by  ether.^  This  behaviour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
hydroxy l-group  having  a  phenolic  character  (compare  Morphine, 
page  311).  The  cupreinates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  corresponding  compounds  of  calcium, 
lead,  and  silver  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  are  more  or 
less  soluble  in  water.  From  the  fact  that  alkalies  form  only 
mono-derivatives,  while  two  atoms  of  the  hydroxyl  of  cupreine 
can  be  replaced  by  acetyl,'  it  is  probable  that  the  hydroxy l-atoms 
have  different  functions,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of  the  morphine- 
molecule. 

When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*125)  to  140*, 
cupreine  is  converted  into  apoquinine,  without  formation  of  methyl 
chloride. 

The  conversion  of  cupreine  into  quinine  is  described  on  page  398. 

Cupreine  yields  two  classes  of  salts.  Those  of  the  general 
formula  BA  are  sparingly  soluble,  and  the  aqueous  solutions  have 
a  yellow  colour,  though  their  alcoholic  solutions  are  perfectly 
colourless.  The  salts  of  the  formula  BAg  are,  as  a  rule,  pretty 
freely  soluble,  and  their  aqueous  solutions  are  colourless. 

Cupreine  Sulphate,  'h^^O^  +  Q'Kfi,  crystallises  in  minute 
white  needles,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  insoluble 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate.  BHaSO^+HgO, 
crystallises  in  prisms  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Cupreine 
tartrate  forms  delicate  efflorescent  needles,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  Cupreine  tJiiocyanate  is  produced  on  adding  potassium 
thiocyanate  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  monohydrochloride.  The 
liquid  becomes  turbid  and  gradually  deposits  acicular  crystals  of 
the  salt.  It  is  veiy  sparingly  soluble  in,  and  is  precipitated  in  an 
oily  form  by,  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

HoMOQUiNiNB.      When    molecular   proportions  of  quinine  and 

^  When  cupreine  and  caastic  potash  or  soda  are  mixed  in  molecular  propor- 
tions, a  portion  of  the  alkaloid  (10  to  20  per  cent.)  is  extracted  on  agitation 
with  ether,  bnt  this  may  be  prevented  by  using  some  excess  of  alkalL 

*  DiAOETYL-CTTFBEiNE,  C^fi^{QJlfi)^fi^  wftB  obtained  by  Hesse  by  heat- 
ing cupreine  with  acetic  anhydride  to  85"  for  a  few  hours.  It  forms  hexa* 
gonal  plates  melting  at  88**,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether. 
The  alcoholic  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  gives  no  colour  with  ferric  chloride, 
but  is  turned  dark  green  by  chlorine  and  ammonia.  By  caustic  alkalies,  the 
base  is  hydrolysed  in  a  few  minutes  with  formation  of  cupreine  and  acetic  add 
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cnpreine  are  dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated 
by  ammonia  and  shaken  with  ether,  the  solvent  deposits  on  evapo- 
ration characteristic  crystals  ^  of  a  molecular  compound  of  quiniue 
and  cupreine  containing  CjQHj^NaOgjCi^HggNjOj  +  4  aqua.  The 
same  substance  is  readily  obtainable  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  sodium  cupreinate  with  one  of  quinine  hydrochloride  : — 

C«Ha4NaOj.HCl  +  Ci9H„N,0.0Na-  NaCl  +  C„H^NjOa,C„H,iNaO.OH . 

This  remarkable  compound  was  discovered  and  described  simul- 
taneously by  Howard  and  H  o  d g  k  i  n  {Jour.  CJiem.  Soc.,  xli. 
66),  Paul  and  Cownley  (Pharm,  Jour,,  [3],  xii.  497),  and 
W.  G.  W h  i f  f  e n  under  the  name  of  homoquinine,  prior  to 
the  isolation  of  cupreine  by  Paul  and  Cownley  {Pharm,  Jour., 
[3],  XV.  221).  It  forms  salts,  having  different  characters  from  those 
either  of  quinine  or  cupreine,  and  is  only  resolved  into  its  consti- 
tuents by  precipitating  the  solution  with  excess  of  caustic  soda,  when 
the  quinine  may  be  shaken  out  with  ether,  while  the  cupreine 
remains  in  the  alkaline  liquid  as  sodium  cupreinate. 

The  analytical  differences  between  homoquinine  and  cupreine 
have  been  fully  described  by  Paul  and  Cownley  {Pharm, 
Jour,,  [3],  XV.  402). 

Cinchona  Barks  .^ 

The  bark  of  various  species  of  Cinchona,  which,  with  about 
thirty  other  allied  genera,  constitute  the  tribe  Cinchonem  (order, 
Rubiacece),  have  been  long  known  for  their  antifebrile  properties- 
These  properties  are  chiefly  due  to  peculiar  alkaloids  contained 
therein,  which  alkaloids  are  absent  from  all  the  allied  genera, 
except  certain  species  of  Reniijia, 

Nearly  forty  species  of  cinchona  have  been  described,  many  of 
which  can  only  be  discriminated  with  great  difficulty.  The  cin- 
chonas form  a  very  intricate  genus,  one  series  running  into  another 
through  a  series  of  intermediate  forms,  the  number  of  which  is 
limited  to  some  extent  in  their  native  country  by  the  fact  that 
particular  species  are  practically  confined  to  certain  districts  and 
elevations. 

Only  some  seven  distinct  species  of  cinchona  yield  bark  of  any 
practical  importance.     These  arc  : — 

a.  Pale  or  Grown  Baric,  yielded  by  Cinchona  officinalis  (Peru) 
and  allied  species.  It  occurs  in  quills,  with  a  rough,  blackish- 
brown  or  dark  grey  surface.     (For  analyses,  see  page  446  6^  seq,) 

^  Hprnoquinine  is  deposited  from  ether  in  very  thin  prismatic  laminse,  hav. 
ing  characteristically-shaped  ends  terminated  with  two  obliqae  planes. 
'  French  ;  Eeorces  cU  Quinquina,     German  ;  Chiiiarindeiu 
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b.  Ydlow  or  CcUimya  Bark  is,  with  the  exception  of  Ledger 
bark,  the  richest  of  all  the  cinchona  barks.  It  now  usually  occurs 
in  quills  having  a  rough  surface,  but  formerly  was  met  with  in 
flattened  pieces  known  as  "  flat  yellow  bark." 

c.  Bed  Bark,  from  G.  rubra  and  C,  mccirubra,  is  distinguished 
by  the  red  colour  of  the  sap  and  mature  bark.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  India,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  large  proportion  of 
cinchonidine  contained  in  it.  (For  analyses,  see  page  446 
et  seq, 

d.  Pitayo  Bark,  from  C,  Pitayensis,  is  imported  in  short, 
brownish,  curly  pieces,  rich  in  q u i n i n e  and  quinidine. 

e.  Columbian  and  Carthagena  Barks,  from  G,  lueumifolia  and 
lancifolia,  are  imported  in  soft  quills  or  broken  pieces  of  very 
variable  quality.  Quinine  is  often  wholly  absent  {Year-Book 
Pharm,,  1888,  page  425). 

/.  Ledger  Bark,  from  Ginchona  Letigeriana,  is  the  richest  in 
quinine  of  all  cinchona  barks. 

g,  Guprea  Bark,  yielded  by  Memijia  pedunculata,  is  not  a  true  cin- 
chona bark,  and  is  the  only  known  species  of  any  other  genus  which 
yields  quinine,  though  the  allied  alkaloid  cinchonamine 
(page  438)  has  been  found  in  R,  Purdieana,  Guprea  bark  is  peculiar 
in  containing  the  interesting  alkaloid  cupreine^  (p&go  438). 

Hybrid  barks  are  often  produced,  especially  crosses  between  G, 
officinalis  and  C.  succirubra  (see  page  447). 

A  concise  description  of  the  chief  kinds  of  cinchona  baik,  with 
their  distinguishing  characteristics,  has  been  published  by  W. 
E 1  b  o  r  n  e  (Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xiv,  653). 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1885  gives  the  following  as  the 
characters  of  official  (red)  cinchona  bark,  from  Ginchona  succirubra: — 

"In  quills,  or  more  or  less  incurved  pieces  coated  with  the 
periderm,  and  varying  in  length  from  usually  a  few  inches  to  a 
foot  or  more — the  bark  itself  from  about  one-tenth  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  or  rarely  more ;  outer  surface  more  or  less  rough 
from  longitudinal  furrows  and  ridges,  or  transverse  cracks,  annular 
fissures,  and  warts,  and  brownish  or  reddish-brown  in  colour ;  inner 
surface  brick-red  or  deep  reddish-brown,  irregularly  and  coarsely 
striated;   fracture  nearly  close    in  the  smaller  quills,  but  finely 

^  Formerly,  the  cinchona  trees  were  invariably  cat  down  and  the  bark 
stripped  off  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  on  hurdles  over  a  fire.  A  greatly  improved 
plan  is  to  make  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  growing  tree,  remove 
about  half  the  bark,  leaving  the  remainder  intact,  and  cover  the  stem  with 
moss.  Fresh  bark  is  then  formed  very  rapidly,  and  this  renewed  bark  not 
only  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  total  alkaloids  than  the  original,  but 
the  alkaloids  contain  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  quinine. 
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fibrous  in  the  larger  ones ;  powder  brownish  or  reddish-brown ;  no 
marked  odour ;  taste  bitter  and  somewhat  astringent'*^ 

The  characters  which  conventionally  determine  the  maxket- 
value  of  "  druggists'  quills  "  are  often  very  fallaeiousy  and  have  no 
relation  to  the  real  quality  of  the  bark.  A  silvery  coating  on  the 
epidermis  of  the  bark  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  a  factitious 
importance  is  attached,  and  renewed  bark,  though  richer  in  alkaloid 
than  natural^  does  not  sell  readily  for  druggists'  purposes  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  above  characters,  though  it  is  readily  bought  bj 
quinine  manufacturers. 

A  specimen  supposed  to  be  one  of  cinchona  bark  can  be  readily 
identified  as  such  by  heating  a  small  quantity  in  a  test-tube,  when 
a  carmine-red  or  purple  tar  will  be  produced  if  the  sample  oontain 
any  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 

Composition  of  Cinchona  Barks. 

Cinchona  barks  contain,  in  addition  to  woody  fibre,  starch,gum,  and 
mineral  matters : — the  characteristic  alkaloids;  quinovin, 
and  cinchona-red;  cinchotannic  and  quinic  acids; 
colouring-matters;  wax,  fat,  and  traces  of  volatile 
oil. 

Water  extracts  only  a  portion  of  the  alkaloidal  constituentB  of 
cinchona  bark,  and  a  hot  infusion  becomes  turbid  on  cooling  from 
the  separation  of  sparingly  soluble  cinchotannates  of  the  alkaloids. 
The  solution  obtained  by  treating  cinchona  bark  with  atAdtiLasttd 
waier  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  tannin,  a  whitish  precipitate 
with  caustic  alkalies,  and  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  with 
platinic  chloride.  Either  of  these  precipitates  yields  the  charac- 
teristic odour  of  quinoline  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation. 

Thb  Ash  of  cinchona  barks  from  South  American  sources  was 
found  by  Carles  to  contain  a  sensible  amount  of  copper ^  but  this 
metal  was  not  detected  by  D.  Hooper  in  the  bark  from  trees 
cultivated  in  India  (Fharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xviL  545),  though  in  other 
respects  the  general  results  are  in  agreement  The  average  total 
ash  from  upwards  of  300  specimens  of  Indian  bark  was  found  by 
Hooper  to  exceed  3  per  cent  Renewed  and  old  natural  harbi 
contain  less,  but  the  proportion  never  falls  below  2  per  ooni. 
Young  and  branch  barks  give  as  much  as  4  per  oent.  of  ash,  and 

^  This  description  refers  to  red  cinchona  bark  la  quills,  whioh,  in  the 
edition  of  1885,  replaces  the  flat  red  bark  of  South  America,  official  in  the 
Pharmaeopasia  of  1867.  The  editors  judioioualy  omit  to  name  the  place  of 
origin,  whether  South  America,  Madras,  or  Ceylon;  but  they  also  omit  to 
recognise  red  bark  in  shavings,  although  this  is  the  fonn  in  whidh  it  is  so 
most  commonly  met  with  in  commeroe,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  shavingi 
are  often  much  superior,  as  regards  the  amount  of  quinine,  to  other  forms. 
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the  leaves  from  5  to  6  per  cent  From  24  to  27  per  cent,  of  the 
ash  is  soluble  in  water,  and  an  additional  67  to  70  per  cent  in 
acid,  leaving  5  to  6  per  cent  of  silica  insoluble. 

QuiNOTiN,  or  Chinovin,  is  an  indifferent  bodj  which  appears  to 
be  a  constant  constituent  of  the  cinchonas,  but  in  a  proportion 
seldom  exceeding  2  per  cent  It  is  dissolved  on  treating  the  bark 
with  weak  soda,  and  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solntion  is 
precipitated  in  admixture  with  qninovic  acid  and  cinchona-red. 
Treatment  with  milk  of  lime  dissolves  the  quinovin  and  quinovic 
acid,  which  are  reprecipitated  by  an  acid  and  separated  by  treat- 
ment with  chloroform,  which  dissolves  the  quinovin  only.^ 

Quinovin  has  recently  been  re-investigated  by  Liebermann 
and  Giesel  (BerieTUe,  xvl  987;  Pharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xvL  987), 
who  ascribe  to  it  the  formula  Cggll^g^ii*  They^  believe  two 
distinct  modifications  to  exist,  a-quinovin  being  present  in 
cinchona  bark  and  ^-quinovin  in  cuprea  bark,  a-quinovin  is 
a  white,  very  light,  crystalline  powder,  quite  insoluble  in  cold  and 
almost  insoluble  in  hot  water,  but  soluble  in  cold  caustic  alkalies, 
lime  and  baryta  water,  and  ammonia.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
chloroform,  ether,  and  benzene.  It  dissolves  in  nearly  absolute 
alcohol  (43  :  100  at  15**),  and  is  obtained  on  evaporation  over 
sulphuric  acid  as  a  gummy  mass  without  any  tendency  to 
crystallisation;  but  it  separates  on  diluting  the  solution  with 
water  in  rosettes  of  clear,  very  small  needles.  When  precipi- 
tated by  treating  its  solution  in  more  dilute  alcohol  with  water 
it  is  deposited  in  glittering  white  scales.  The  alcoholic  solution 
of  quinovin  is  dextro-rotatory  (8=4-5  6 '6),  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution,  and  does  not  undergo  fermentation  with  yeast 
The  powder  is  very  bitter.  In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it 
dissolves  with  orange-yellow  colour  and  evolution  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide. Its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  faintly  blue,  as  is 
also  the  precipitate  thrown  down  on  diluting  the  solution  with 
water. 

^-quinovin  closely  resembles  its  isomer,  but  is  not  soluble  in 

^  Quinovin  is  prepared  by  Liebermann  and  Giesel  from  a  bye-prodnct 
obtained  when  the  cinchona  bases  are  extracted  from  bark  by  means  of  alcohoL 
Ou  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and  treating  the  extract  with  a  dilute  mineral  add, 
the  alkaloids  are  dissolved  as  salts.  The  insoluble  brown  resinous  matter  is 
digested  with  warm  milk  of  lime,  and  the  filtered  liquid  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  dried  and  digested  with  alcohol,  which 
leaves  a  little  qninovic  acid  undissolved  as  a  white  powder.  The  brown 
solution  b  diluted  with  water  till  a  precipitate  commences  to  form,  when 
small  crystals  of  quinovin  separate  on  standing.  By  rccrystalliuatlon  from 
dilute  alcohol  it  is  obtained  pure  in  the  form  of  small  glittering  scales. 
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absolute  ether  or  ethyl  acetate^  and  crystallises  readily  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  handsome  scales.  In  nearly  absolute  alcohol  it  dissolves 
freely  with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  but  after  a  time,  even  if 
evaporation  be  prevented,  the  greater  part  separates  in  glassy 
crystals  containing  C2s^^2^ii  +  ^O.^QOy  which  effloresce  very 
rapidly  in  the  air  with  loss  of  the  alcohol  The  specific  rotation 
of  /3-quinovin  is  +27*9°. 

When  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or, 
preferably,  when  their  concentrated  alcoholic  solutions  are  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  closed  vessel 
for  thirty  hours,  both  the  quinovins  undergo  complete  decom- 
position into  quinovic  acid  and  quinovit,  a  saccharoid 
body  apparently  containing  C^i2^^,  This  substance  is  very  hygro« 
scopic,  and  has  not  been  obtained  crystalline,  but  may  be  distilled 
unchanged  in  small  quantities,  has  a  sweet  taste  with  a  bitter 
after- taste,  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  does  not  reduce  Fehling's 
solution  even  after  boiling  with  acid.  It  is  doubtful  if  quinovit 
has  been  obtained  pure. 

Quinovic  Acid,  CggH^gOg,  is  constantly  present  in  cinchona  barks 
in  small  proportion,  and  forms  a  snow-white  powder  of  tasteless 
needles  or  scales,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  or  chloroform, 
and  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic 
acid.  It  is  best  dissolved  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  alcohol,  and 
may  be  reprecipitated  by  acetic  acid.  Quinovic  acid  decomposes 
carbonates,  and  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  solutions  of  the  caustic 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  the  solutions  frothing  like  soap.  The 
ammonium  and  calcium  salts  crystallise  from  alcohol  in  needles ; 
the  former  salt  losing  its  ammonia  by  exposure  to  air,  or  on  boiling 
its  solution.  On  adding  an  acid  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  quinovic 
acid,  a  hydrate  of  quinovic  acid  is  thrown  down  as  a  very  voluminous 
jelly,  the  whole  contents  of  the  vessel  solidifying.  In  this  form 
quinovic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohoL  From  the 
solution,  the  insoluble  form  of  the  acid  separates  in  needles  on 
standing.  Quinovic  acid  gives  with  cupric  sulphate  first  a 
green  colour  and  then  a  precipitate,  and  the  latter,  when  washed, 
has  a  bitter  metallic  taste.  When  heated  to  about  300^  C,  quinovic 
acid  yields  pyroquinovic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
secondary  products. 

CiNOHOTANNiN  or  CiNCHOTANNic  AciD,  Ci4Hjg09,  is  a  glucoside 
which  is  an  important  constituent  of  cinchona  barks,  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  4  per  cent  It  may  be  precipitated 
as  a  lead  salt  from  a  decoction  of  bark — ^previously  treated  with 
magnesia  to  separate  colouring-matter — by  addition  of  lead  acetate. 
Tho  yellow  precipitate  when  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
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yields  a  solution  of  cinchotannic  acid.  It  is  a  yellow,  amorphons, 
very  hygroscopic  substance,  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  gives  a  green  colour  with  ferric  chloride;  is  precipitated 
by  starch,  albumin,  gelatin,  and  tartar-emetic;  is  hydrolysed  by 
dilute  acids  into  g  1  u c 0  8 e  and  cinchona-red;  gives  pro to- 
catechuic  and  acetic  acids  on  fusion  with  caustic  potash ; 
yields  pyrocatechol  on  dry  distillation;  and  is  readily 
decomposed  in  presence  of  excess  of  alkalies,  with  formation  of 
•cinchona-red.  The  cinchotannates  of  the  alkaloids  existing 
naturally  in  cinchona  bark  are  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  but 
dissolve  readily  in  acidulated  water — probably  with  decomposition. 

CiNOHONA-RBD  or  CiNCHOFULvio  AoiD,  Ci2Hi^07.  This  is  the 
natural  colouring-matter  of  (red)  cinchona  barks,  from  which  it 
may  be  extracted  by  treatment  with  alkalies.  It  is  re-precipi- 
tated from  its  red  ammoniacal  solution  on  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  solution  also  yields  a  red  precipitate  with  barium 
^chloride.  Cinchona-red  is  also  produced  by  boiling  cinchotannic 
acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  glucose  being  simultaneously 
formed.  On  fusing  cinchona-red  with  potash,  protocatechuic 
acid,  C^H^O^,  is  produced.  Cinchona-red  is  insoluble  in  water 
or  ether,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  sometimes  present 
in  red  bark  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent. 

QuiNio  Acid  or  Kinio  Acid,  C7HioOg,  crystallises  in  well- 
•defined  hexagonal  plates,  fusing  at  161  C.  It  has  a  strong  and 
purely  acid  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water,  less  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  solutions  are  kevo- 
rotatory.  When  distiUed  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric 
acid,  kinic  acid  yields  q  u  i  n  o  n  e,  CflH^Og,  which  is  deposited 
in  deep  yellow  prisms  on  the  cooler  part  of  the  apparatus.  This 
reaction  was  proposed  by  S  ten  house  as  a  test  for  true  cinchona 
l)ark. 

The  Alkaloids  are  the  most  important  constituents  of  cinchona 
barks,  in  which  they  exist  in  the  form  of  cinchotannates  and  quinates. 
The  principal  of  them  have  already  been  fully  described  (page  398 
€t  seq.).  The  official  tincture  and  liquid  extract  of  cinchona  contain 
only  a  portion  of  the  alkaloids  of  the  bark  used  for  their  preparation 
{Fharm,  Jour.,  [3],  xiv.  445,  797 ;  xv.  453,  480). 

Some  kinds  of  cinchona  bark  are  occasionally  wholly  destitute 
of  alkaloids.  Such  specimens  do  not  give  a  carmine-red  tar  when 
heated  in  a  dry  tube,  this  reaction  being  produced  only  when  a 
cinchona  base  is  heated  with  woody  fibre. 

The  proportions  of  total  alkaloids,  as  also  the  percentage  of 
quinine,  are  extremely  variable  (see  Pliarm.  Jour..,  [3],  xiv.  444, 
446,  458,  797,  810;  xv.  411,  453,  480),  and  chemical  analysis 
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is  tke  only  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  richness  of  a 
specimen  of  bark.  De  Yrij  found  the  C.  officinalia  grown  at 
Ootacamund  to  contain  a  proportion  of  total  alkaloids  varying  from 
11*96  per  cent  (of  which  9'1  per  cent  was  quinine)  down  to  less 
than  1  per  cent  Quinine  is  not  seldom  absent  from  barks  con- 
taining certain  other  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  The  highest  yield 
of  total  alkaloid  known  is  about  15  per  cent  An  Ootacamund 
bark  has  been  found  to  contain  13^  per  cent,  the  greater  part 
being  quinine.  In  eighty  specimens  of  Galisaya  Ledgeriana,  from 
Java,  Moens  in  1879  found  from  12*50  to  1*09  per  cent  of  total 
alkaloids,  the  quinine  ranging  from  11*6  to  0*8  percent 

Of  late  years,  owing  to  improved  methods  of  cultivatioii,  the 
proportion  of  quinine  has  sensibly  increased.  In  the  same  species 
of  cinchona,  the  natural  bark,  mossed  bark,  and  renewed  bark  con- 
tain very  different  percentages  of  quinine,  the  last  being  the  richest ; 
besides  which  the  external  conditions  under  which  the  trees  are 
grown  largely  affect  the  relative  and  absolute  proportions  of  the 
alkaloids  in  the  bark. 

Quinine  and  cinchonine  are  the  cinchona  alkaloids  of  the  most 
frequent  occurrence.  Cinchonidine  is  hardly  less  common,  and  it 
occurs  very  largely  in  Indian  red  bark.  Quinidine  is  not  very 
frequent,  and  is  never  present  in  large  amount. 

The  following  are  analyses  by  D.  Howard  of  bstk  from 
cultivated  cinchona  trees  grown  near  Bagota,  United  States  of 
Columbia  (New  Granada).  The  characters  of  the  barks  have  been 
described  by  E.M.  Holmes  (PJiarm.  Jour.,  [3],  xxiL  875). 
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0-04 
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^  This  la  Igr  no  means  a  typical  analyaia  of  fucdrobra  bark  (lee  footnote^  tige  447> 


The  following  are  analyses  by  D.  Hooper,  Government 
Quinologist,  of  cinchona  barks  grown  in  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment plantations,  and  shown  at  the  Indo-Colonial  Exhibition  in 
1886:— 
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Source  of  Bazk. 

Quinine 
Sulphate. 
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Alkaloids. 
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Description. 

C.  ntecirubra,  . 

Natural 
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1-91 

1-14 

•  •  • 

2  11 

0-88 
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i>            • 

Mossed 
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1-68 
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C.  robiuta,^     • 
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C.  Am^itea,^     .       . 

Natural 

1-09 
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0-29 
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0-26 
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C.  Ledgeriana, 
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0-82 
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0*88 
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0*60 

6-89 
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1-60 
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0-66 

0-22 

0-86 

0-70 

6'63 

C.palydkma,  . 

Natural 

0-06 

0-04 

0-39 

•  •• 

010 

0-48 

0-96 

»»            •       • 

B«newed 

0-68 

0-61 

0-28 

•  •• 
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2-86 
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2-60 

2*88 

0-78 
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0*56 

6-68 
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Natural 

8-01 

2-24 

0-49 

trace 

1*65 

0-90 

6*18 

»»                  • 

Benewed 

1T2 

1-28 

0^ 

•  •• 

0*64 

inn 

8*42 

>  OtoicAena  rotmtta  is  a  hybrid  or  orosB  between  C.  «ueo£ra&ra  and  C  offleiiMHs,  and 
CAngheti  between  C.  nminibrm  and  Q.  CaUmya  (W.  T.  Thlselton  Dyer,  Pharm. 
J<mir,,  [8],  XV.  481> 

Analyses  of  a  nTimber  of  cincliana  barks  from  Madras  have 
been  published  by  B.  H.  Paul  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xiv.  666). 
D.  Hooper  {Year-Book  PharrrL,  1888,  page  430)  gives  the 
following  as  the  peroentage  proportions  of  alkaloids  in  typical 
barks  from  trees  grown  on  the  plantations  of  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment :  ^ — 

^  In  commenting  on  these  results,  B.  H.  Paul  strongly  deprecated  the 
preference  given  to  the  red  bark  over  that  of  the  crown  and  Calisaya  barks, 
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Bark  from 

Grown  Bark  from 

Hybrid 
Barka 

Qnlninei        .... 

1-40 

2-98 

2-16 

dncbonldinei 

2-26 

1-40 

1*62 

Qainidine, 

••• 

0-06 

0-Oi 

CInchoiiiiie,  .... 

1-92 

0-42 

117 

Amorpboui  tlkaloldi,  . 

0-68 

0-42 

0-66 

Total,       .       .      . 

6-25 

6-25 

6-78 

Hooper  gives  the  following  as  the  average  centesimal  com- 
position of  the  alkaloids  from  numerous  species  of  the  above 
barks : ^ — 


Bed  Barka.s          Crown  Barka. 

Hybrid  Barka 

Quinine,                 .       • 
Cinchonidine,       • 
Qainldine,     .... 
CSnchonine,   . 
Amorphooa  alkaloids,  . 

22-2 
861 

*•• 
80-9 
10-8 

66-9 

26-7 
1-6 
8-0 
7-9 

41-2 

40-9 

0-5 

9^ 

7-7 

ToUl,       ...               100-0 

I 

1000 

100-0 

which  had  acted  prejadicially  on  all  concerned.  This  prejudice  had  extended 
to  the  jB.  PharmacopCBiaf  with  the  result  that  "every  bark  preparation  that 
appeared  there  was,  in  fact,  an  officially  adulterated  article,"  and  contained  for 
every  unit  of  quinine,  the  only  really  valuable  constituent,  2,  3,  or  4  per  cent 
of  the  comparatively  valueless  ones  ( Year-Book  Pharm.^  1888,  page  440).  The 
typical  crown  bark,  of  which  the  analysis  is  given  in  the  text,  Paul  regarded  as 
of  only  inferior  quality,  the  proportion  of  alkaloids  yielded  by  crown  bark  of 
any  value  being  from  8  to  5  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  somethlDg 
less  than  1  per  cent,  of  cinchonidine.  In  the  red  bark  these  proportions  were 
reversed,  the  quinine  being  usually  1}  per  cent.,  with  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent  of 
cinchonidine.  Red  bark  had  become  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  almost  worthless 
as  a  source  of  quinine.  In  replying  to  these  criticisms  {Pkarm.  Jour.,  [3], 
xix.  504),  Hooper  pointed  out  that  the  fifty  crown  barks  of  which  the  analyses 
were  given  were  undoubtedly  of  a  typical  character ;  barks  of  the  richer  species, 
as  angusti/oliaf  were  purposely  omitted  ;  and  that  mossed  and  renewed  barks 
are  also  eliminated. 

^  See  foregoing  footnote. 

'  The  mixed  total  alkaloids  of  red  bark  have  been  introduced  into  commerce 
under  the  name  of  * '  Q  u  i  n  e  t  u  m."  This  preparation  is  completely  soluble  in 
warm,  strong  alcohol ;  3*1  grammes  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  normal  hydrochloric 
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Assay  of  Cinchona  Bares. 

The  complete  assay  of  the  various  species  of  cinchona  bark,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  the  different  alkaloids 
contained  in  them,  is  a  process  at  once  important  and  difficult.  A 
great  many  methods  have  been  proposed,  but  very  few  can  be 
trusted  to  yield  accurate  results  when  employed  by  chemists  unused 
to  them.  Again,  a  process  which  is  suitable  when  quinine  is  the 
chief  alkaloid  present  becomes  difficult  of  application  when  the 
cinchonidine  is  in  excess.  Unfortunately,  also,  certain  processes 
which  are  extensively  employed  by  professed  quinologists  are  kept 
strictly  secret. 

In  choosing  a  process  of  assaying  cinchona  bark,  due  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  kind  of  information  required.  Thus, 
a  pharmacist  desiring  to  know  the  alkaloidal  strength  of  his  bark 
will  require  a  less  accurate  and  elaborate  process  than  a  manufacturer 
buying  bark  for  the  extraction  of  quinine.  Again,  in  some  cases 
it  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  percentage  of  total  alkaloids,  while 
in  others  it  is  very  important  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  crystal- 
lised sulphate  of  quinine  which  the  bark  is  capable  of  yielding. 
On  this  account,  it  is  desirable  to  discuss  the  determination  of  the 
total  alkaloids  and  of  the  actual  quinine  separately. 

a.  The  British  PharmacopoBia  of  1885  prescribes  the  following 
standard  of  quality  and  method  of  assaying  ^  red  cinchona  bark :- 

"  Test. — When  used  for  purposes  other  than  that  of  obtaining 
the  alkaloids  or  their  salts,  it  should  yield  between  5  and  6 
per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids,  of  which  not  less  than  half  shall 
consist  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine,^  as  estimated  by  the  following 
methods : — 

"1.  For  Quinine  and  Cinchonidine. — Mix  200  grains  of  red 
cinchona  bark,  in  No.  60  powder,  with  60  grains  of  hydrate  of 

acid  should  give  a  clear  solution,  which,  on  addition  of  2  grammes  of  Rochelle 
salt  must  yield  a  precipitate  equal  in  weighty  after  drying,  to  at  lectat  65  per 
cent,  of  the  quinetum  taken. — (From  the  Unofficial  Formulary  of  the  Dutch 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Pharmacy,  Pharm.  Jour.^  [3],  xii.  662.) 
"  Quinetum  sulphate  "  occurs  in  commerce  in  a  perfectly  crystallised  form. 

^  Based  on  a  method  devised  by  E.  R.  Squibb  {EphemeriSj  i.  106). 

'  This  is  not  a  very  exacting  requirement.  Unfortunately  no  indication  is 
given  of  the  proportion  of  actual  quinine  which  should  be  present.  Con- 
sequently, one  bark  may  have  double  the  intrinsic  value  of  another,  and  yet 
both  be  fairly  up  to  the  B.P.  standard.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  bark  to 
contain  the  required  proportion  of  total  alkaloid,  of  which  one-half  shall 
consist  of  cinchonidine  and  quinine,  but  still  only  traces  of  the  last  alkaloid 
to  be  present.  As  the  shavings  are  excluded,  and  the  established  prejudice 
as  to  the  appearance  of  quills  tends  to  fayour  the  use  of  natural  rather  than 
tbe  richer  renewed  bark,  the  general  effect  is  to  promote  the  use  of  the  least 
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calcium;  slightly  moisten  the  powders  with  half  aii  ounce  of 
water ;  mix  the  whole  intimately  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  or 
mortar ;  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  it 
will  present  the  characters  of  a  moist,  dark  hrown  powder,  in  which 
there  should  be  no  lumps  or  visible  white  particles.  Transfer 
this  powder  to  a  six-ounce  flask,  add  three  fluid  ounces  of  benzolated 
amylic  alcohol,^  boil  them  togetiiiar  for  about  half  an  hour,  decant 
and  drain  off  the  liquid  on  to  a  filter,  leaving  the  powder  in  the 
flask ;  add  more  of  the  benzolated  amylic  alcohol  to  the  powder, 
and  boil  and  decant  as  before ;  repeat  this  operation  a  third  time ; 
then  turn  the  contents  of  the  flask  on  to  the  filter,  and  wash  by 
percolation  with  more  of  the  benzolated  amylic  alcohol  until  the 
bark  is  exhausted.  If,  during  the  boiling,  a  funnel  be  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  flask,  and  another  flask  filled  with  cold  water 
be  placed  in  the  funnel,  this  will  form  a  convenient  condenser 
which  will  prevent  the  loss  of  more  than  a  small  quantity  of  the 
boiling  liquid.  Introduce  the  collected  filtrate,  while  still  warm, 
into  a  stoppered  glass  separator ,  add  to  it  20  minima  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  2  fluid  drachms  of  water ;  shake 
them  well  together,  and  when  the  acid  Uquid  has  separated 
this  may  be  drawn  off,  and  the  process  repeated  with  distilled 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  whole 
of  the  alkaloids  have  been  removed.  The  acid  liquid  thus  obtained 
will  contain  the  alkaloids  as  hydrochlorates,  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  to  be  carefully  and  exactly  neutralised  with  am- 
monia while  warm,  and  then  concentrated  to  the  bulk  of  3  fluid 
drachms.  If  now  about  15  grains  of  tartarated  soda,  dissolved 
in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  be  added  to  the  neutral  hydro- 
chlorates,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  insoluble  tartrates 
of  quinine  and  cinchonidine  will  separate  completely  in  about  an 
hour ;  and  these  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried,  will  contain 
eight-tenths  of  their  weight  of  the  alkaloids,  quinine  and  cinchoni- 
dine, which,  divided  by  2,  represents  the  percentage  of  those  alka- 
loids.    The  other  alkaloids  will  be  left  in  the  mother-liquor." 

"  2.  For  Total  Alkaloids, — To  the  mother-liquor  from  the  pre- 
ceding process  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess.  Collect^ 
wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate,^  which  will  contain  the  other 
alkaloids.     The   weight  of    this   precipitate,    divided   by   2   and 

valuable  kinds  of  bark  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  In  the  present  Pharma- 
coposia  definition,  the  quinine  standard  of  cinchona  bark  is  reduced  much 
below  that  of  the  1867  edition,  aud  only  corresponds  to  a  content  of  about 
1  per  cent,  of  quinine.      , 

^  Prepared  by  mixing  3  yolumes  of  benzene  with  1  of  amylic  alcohol. 

*  It  would  be  better  to  extract  the  alkaloids  with  ohloroform. 
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added  to  the  percentage  weight  of  the  quinine  and  cinchonidine, 
gives  the  percentage  of  total  alkaloids." 

b.  The  following  method  of  determixdng  the  total  alkaloids  of 
cinchona  bark  is  that  of  J.  E.  D  e  Y  r  i  j,  with  certain  modifications 
suggested  by  A.  B.  P  i  e  s  c  o  1 1  and  J.  M  u  t  e  r.  It  is  practically 
tlie  official  process  of  the  United  States  Fharmacopceia,  and  is 
applicable  to  all  varieties  of  bark.  Twenty  grammes  of  the  finely- 
powdered  bark,  weighed  after  drying  at  100°  C,  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  5  grammes  of  quick-lime  and  50  c.c.  of  water.  The 
mirtuie  is  then  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat^  not  above  70**  to 
80°  G.  When  dry,  it  is  transferred  to  a  flask  fitted  with  an 
inverted  condenser,  and  boiled  with  200  c.c.  of  the  strongest 
rectified  spirit.^  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  passed 
through  a  filter  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  residue  is  again 
boiled  with  100  c.c.  of  alcohol,  and  then  washed  twice  with 
alcohol,  using  50  c.a  each  time.  The  filtrate  is  next  rendered 
slightly  acid  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and,  afte^  allowing  any 
precipitate  of  calciimi  sulphate  to  subside,  the  liquid  is  passed 
through  a  very  small  filter,  which  is  washed  with  a  Kttle  alcohol. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  or  diBtilled  till  the  alcohol  is  expelled, 
cooled,  and  again  passed  through  a  small  filter,  the  precipitate, 
oonsistmg  of  quinovic  add  and  fatty  matter,  being  washed  with 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtrate,  which 
contains  the  alkaloids  in  the  form  of  acid  sulphates,  is  then  con- 
centrated to  about  50  C.C.  or  less,  and  transferred  to  a  separator 
of  100  to  150  C.C.  capacity.  Soda  is  next  added  in  decided 
excess,  and  the  Uquid  containing  the  separated  alkaloids  then 
shaken  without  delay  with  30  to  40  c.c  of  previously  washed 
chloroform.  After  a  few  minutes'  agitation,  the  liquid  is  left  at 
rest  till  the  chloroform  has  completely  separated  from  the  aqueous 
layer.  The  lower  stratum  is  then  tapped  of^  and  the  watery 
liquid  agitated  three  times  more  with  chloroform,  using  from 
25  to  30  ac.  on  each  occasion.  The  mixed  chloroformic  solu- 
tions  are  then  distilled  to  a  small  bulk,  the  residual  liquid 
evfi^orated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dried  in  the  water-oven 
till  constant  in  weight  The  amoimt  so  found  represents  the 
total  alkaloids  in  the  20  grammes  of  the  bark  taken.  Cinchonine 
and  cinchonidine  readily  become  anhydrous  at  100°,  and  quinine 
may  be  trusted  to  do  the  same.  Quinidine  retains  2  aqua  in  the 
water-oven,  but  the  proportion  in  which  this  base  occurs  is  too 

^  The  ajHrit  may  be  methylated,  but  should  be  previously  dehydrated  to 
about  93  per  cent  by  beiug  kept  in  contact  with  freshly-ignited  potassium 
oarbonate.  A  Soxhlet's  tube  or  equivalent  arrangement  might  probably  be 
advantageously  employed  for  the  slcoholio  treatment  described  in  the  text 
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small  to  affect  appreciably  the  accuracy  of  the  assumption  that 
the  alkaloids  are  weighed  in  the  anhydrous  state.  If  preferred, 
however,  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  115°  C.^ 

For  the  assay  of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  ether  may  be  substituted 
for  the  chloroform  employed  in  the  above  process. 

c.  The  following  method  of  assay  is  due  toProllius  {Archio 
d.  Pharm,,  ccix.  85,  572),  with  precautions  suggested  by  D  e  V  r  i  j, 
B  i  e  1,  and  others.  It  is  practically  the  process  of  the  Oerman 
Pharmacopoeia  (1882) : — ^Prepare  a  mixture  of  85  parts  of  ether 
(sp.  gr.  0*724  to  0*728),  10  parts  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*830  to 
0*834),  and  5  parts  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0*960),  all  by  weighty 
making  100  parts  in  all.  Treat  10  or  20  grammes  (according  to 
its  supposed  richness)  of  the  previously  dried  and  veryjindy- 
potodered  cinchona  bark  in  a  tared  glass-stoppered  bottle  with 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  the  above  solvent-mixture,  observe  the 
exact  weight  of  the  bottle  and  its  contents,  and  agitate  at  intervals 
during  four  hours.  If  any  loss  of  weight  occurs,  add  sufficient  of 
the  solvent-mixture  to  restore  it^  agitate  and  weigh  again.  Care- 
fully decant  into  a  flask  as  much  of  the  solution  as  can  be  poured 
off  perfectly  clear,  and  ascertain  the  quantity  taken  by  re-weighing 
the  stoppered  bottle.  Distil  off  the  ether,  evaporate  the  residual 
liquid  in  a  tared  beaker  at  100°,  and  weigh  the  residue  when 
thoroughly  dry.     Then  : — 

Weight  of  golvent-mlitore  employed  x  weight  of  realdne^  ( total  cnide  alkaloids 
Weight  of  alkaToIdanoiution  decanted  I      *"  bwk  taken. 

The  crude  alkaloids  thus  obtained  are  dissolved  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  made 
alkaline  with  caustic  soda  and  repeatedly  agitated  with  chloroform, 
which  is  separated,  evaporated,  and  the  residual  alkaloids  weighed 
after  drying  at  100°  in  the  usual  way.  De  Vrij  found  the 
purified  alkaloids  so  obtained  from  a  red  Java  bark  to  be  83*5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  crude  alkaloids  previously  extracted. 

^  With  a  few  modifications  of  minor  importance,  the  method  described  in 
the  text  is  that  used  by  most  quinologists.  One  well-known  authority  prefers 
to  work  on  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  bark  (about  2  lbs.).  Having  treated 
with  lime,  alcohol,  and  acid  in  the  manner  deBcribed  in  the  test,  he  pre- 
cipitates the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphates  with  soda,  tilters,  washes 
slightly,  dissolves  the  precipitate  in  acetic  acid,  and  filters  from  any  undis- 
solved colouring-matter.  The  filtrate  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  A  and 
B.  A  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  shaken  with 
chloroform,  which  is  then  used  to  dissolve  off  the  alkaloids  from  the  filter. 
The  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  total  alkaloids  weighed,  after  drying  At 
115"  C.  B  is  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  A,  but  the  chloroform  is  replaced 
by  ether.  The  alkaloid  thus  dissolved  is  called  "quinine,"  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  total  alkaloids  being  the  ''other  alkaloids." 
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d.  The  following  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  total  alkaloids 
of  cinchona  bark  is  that  of  H  a  g  e  r.  The  accuracy  of  the  method 
has  been  confirmed  by  0.  Me  din  (Zeit  Anal.  Ghem.^  viii.  477  j 
ix.  447)  : — Ten  grammes  of  the  dried  and  finely-powdered  bark  are 
treated  for  a  short  time  with  100  c.c.  of  water  and  10  grammes  of 
caustic  potash  solution  of  1'35  specific  gravity.  The  mixture  is 
then  heated  and  kept  at  the  boiling-point  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Fifteen  grammes*  weight  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*115) 
is  next  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  twenty  minutes.  After 
cooling,  both  liquid  and  residue  are  transferred  to  a  measuring 
cylinder,  and  diluted  with  water  till  the  whole  has  a  volume  of 
110  c.c.^  The  liquid  is  then  passed  through  a  dry  filter,  and 
60  cc.  of  the  filtrate  (  =  6  grammes  of  bark),  mixed  with  50  c.c. 
of  a  cold,  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid.  After 
standing  for  half  an  hour  the  precipitated  picrates  are  filtered 
off,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed. 
The  product  contains  42*5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  alkaloids, 
calculated  as  quinine.  A  preferable  plan  is  to  suspend  the 
washed  precipitate  in  cold  water,  add  excess  of  caustic  soda, 
and  agitate  with  chlorofonn.  The  chloroformic  solution  of  the 
alkaloids  is  then  treated  as  in  process  b.  The  picric  acid  method 
of  assaying  cinchona  barks  is  said  to  be  accurate,  easy,  and  ex- 
peditious. 

Separation  of  Gmchona  Bases. 

The  separation  of  the  alkaloids  of  cinchona  and  allied  barks  is 
an  extremely  complex  operation,  and  as  respects  the  rarer  alkaloids 
outside  the  scope  of  this  work.  But  the  accurate  separation  even 
of  the  commoner  alkaloids,  such  as  is  frequently  required  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  is  very  difficult,  and  its  accurate  performance 
presents  special  obstacles  to  an  inexperienced  analyst.  In  some 
cases  it  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  proportion  of  crystallisable 
quinine,  which  may  be  efl*ected  as  described  below,  but  in  other  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  also  the  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  and 
occasionally  the  quinidine,  quinamine,  and  amorphous  alkaloids. 
For  the  separation  of  quinine  from  the  admixed  alkaloids,  ether  is 
usually  employed,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  separation 
effected  by  this  solvent  is  not  an  absolute  one,  all  the  free  cinchona 
bases  being  more  or  less  soluble  in  ether,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  quinine.  The  anhydrous  sulphates  of  quinine  and  cinchonidine 
are  almost  insoluble  in  chloroform  free  from  alcohol  (see  page  430), 
but  in  presence  of  sulphate  of  cinchonine  or  quinidine  sensible 

^  This  is  allowing  100  o.c.  for  the  liquid,  and  10  cc.  for  the  bulk  of  the 
residual  woody  fibre,  &c. 
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quantities  pasa  into  solution.  Grystalliaation  of  the  quinine 
sulphate  from  water  affords  a  simple  and  fairly  accurate  mode  of 
separation,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  similar  to  the  pro- 
cess employed  by  the  manufacturer,  and  hence  is  regarded  by  many 
as  furnishing  the  best  proof  of  the  yield  likely  to  be  obtained  in 
practice.  The  following  method  of  separating  the  quinine  in  the 
form  of  sulphate  is  described  by  J.  M  u  t  e  r  (Analyst,  v.  223)  : — 
Treat  the  total  alkaloids,  or  the  ether-residue  from  20  grammes 
of  bark,  with  warm  distilled  water  slightly  acidulated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  till  the  mixture  is  perceptibly  acid.  Add  water  to 
make  70  c.c.  for  each  1  gramme  of  alkaloids  taken,  and  then  very 
dilute  soda  with  constcmt  stirring  till  the  liquid  is  exactly  neutral, 
with  a  faint  tendency  to  acidity.  Digest  the  liquid  at  85°  C.  for 
five  minutes  ;  then  cool,  and  leave  at  15°  C.  for  one  hour.  Filter 
the  liquid  through  a  small  double  filter  (2f  inches  diameter),  the 
two  filters  being  previously  trimmed  to  equal  weight,  and  receive 
the  filtrate  in  a  graduated  cylinder.  Wash  carefully  with  water 
at  15°  C.  till  the  filtrate  and  washings  measure  90  cc.  for  each 
1  gramme  of  the  mixed  alkaloids.  The  filter  and  contents  are 
now  completely  dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed,  the  second  filter 
being  used  as  a  counterpoise.  To  the  weight  in  grammes  add 
'000817  gramme  for  each  c.c.  of  filtrate  and  washinga  The  sum 
divided  by  0*855  gives  the  corresponding  amount  of  crystallised 
sulphate,  and  this  number  multiplied  by  5  gives  the  crystallised 
quinine  sulphate  obtainable  from  100  grammes  of  dried  bark. 

The  quinine  sulphate  so  obtained  is  apt  to  contain  cinchonidine 
sulphate,  and  should  be  tested  for  this  admixture  as  directed  on 
page  412.  The  remaining  alkaloids  may  be  recovered  from  the 
mother-liquors  by  concentrating  the  liquid  somewhat^  adding  soda 
in  excess,  and  agitating  with  chloroform.  On  evaporating  the 
chloroform,  the  bases  will  be  obtained  in  a  solid  state,  and  may  be 
separated  as  described  on  page  459. 

The  following  scheme  for  the  separation  of  the  principal 
cinchona  bases  is  founded  on  a  method  described  by  D e  Vrij 
(PJiarm.  Jour.,  [3],  ii.  642).  The  process  requires  a  considerable 
weight  of  alkaloids,  and  does  not  yield  strictly  accurate  results^ 
Traces  of  quinidine  and  cinchonidine  are  dissolved  by  the  ether,  and 
are  only  recovered  on  treatment  of  the  amorphous  alkaloids  with 
a  limited  quantity  of  ether  as  directed.^  In  presence  of  much 
quinine  the  solubility  of  cinchonidine  in  ether  is  notably  increased. 

*  The  solubility  of  the  cinchona  bases  in  ether  at  15*  C.  is  given  by  A.  B. 
Prescott  as  being  : — for  quinine,  1  :  25  ;  quinidine,  1  :  80  ;  cinchonidine, 
1  :  188  ;  and  for  cinchoniue,  1 :  371.  The  Amorphous  cinchona  alkaloidB  are 
readily  soluble  in  ether. 
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The  precipitation  of  the  quinine  as  herepathite  is  stated  by 
David  Howard  to  give  accurate  results  in  skilful  hands ;  but, 
instead  of  throwing  down  the  quinine  from  a  sulphuric  acid  solu- 
tion by  tincture  of  iodine,  De  Vrij  recommends,  in  his  more 
recent  papers,  the  use  as  a  precipitant  of  the  iodosulphate  of  the 
amorphous  cinchona  bases  commercially  known  as  "  quinoidine." 
This  forms  a  readily  soluble  iodosulphate,  and  by  employing  a 
previously  prepared  solution  of  it  any  error  from  the  formation  of 
periodised  iodosulphate   of   quinine  is  avoided.^     De  Vrij  directs 

^  PJiarm,  Jour.f  [3],  vi.  461;  xii.  601.  One  part  of  commercial  •'quinoi- 
dine" is  heated  on  a  water-bath  with  2  parts  of  benzene,  whereby  the 
qninoidine  is  partly  dissolved.  The  cold,  clear  benzene -solution  is  shaken  with 
excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  sulphate  of 
quinoidine  being  thus  obtained.  The  amount  of  alkaloid  is  then  determined 
in  a  small  portion  of  this  solution,  and  the  rest  is  slowly  treated  with  1  part 
of  iodine  and  2  of  potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  water  for  every  2  parts  of 
amorphous  alkaloid  known  to  be  present.  The  iodine  solution  must  be 
added  very  gradually,  with  vigorous  stirring,  so  that  no  part  of  the  quinoidine 
solution  shall  come  in  contact  with  excess  of  iodine.  A  flocculent,  orange- 
coloured  precipitate  of  iodosulphate  of  quinoidine  is  formed,  which  by  slight 
elevation  of  temperature  coagulates  to  a  dark  brownish -red  resinoid  body. 
The  yellowish  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  heated  to  100**  with 
water,  when  the  liquid  is  poured  away.  The  adhering  moisture  is  evaporated 
olf  at  100**  C,  when  the  iodosulphate  remains  as  a  soft  and  tenacious  mass, 
which  becomes  brittle  on  cooling.  One  part  of  this  substance  is  dissolved  by 
heating  with  6  parts  of  alcohol  of  92  to  95  per  cent.  The  solution  is  allowed 
to  cool,  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  5  parts  of 
cold  alcohol.     When  filtered,  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  ready  for  use. 

In  using  this  solution  for  the  determination  of  crystallisable  quinine  In  a 
mixture  of  cinchona  bases  (as  free  as  possible  from  cinchonidine),  1  part 
by  weight  of  the  alkaloid  is  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  alcohol  of  92  to  95 
per  cent.,  containing  1*5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  (HjSOJ,  which  amount 
is  sufficient  to  convert  the  bases  into  acid  sulphates.  The  solution  is 
then  diluted  with  50  parts  of  unacidulated  alcohol.  To  this  liquid,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  the  iodosulphate  of  quinoidine  is  added  drop  by  drop 
from  a  burette,  with  constant  stirring,  as  long  as  a  dark  brownish-red  pre- 
cipitate of  herepathite  is  formed.  As  soon  as  all  the  quinine  has  been 
precipitated,  and  a  slight  excess  of  the  reagent  has  been  added,  the  liquor 
acquires  an  intense  yellow  colour.  The  beaker  is  now  covered  and  heated  on 
a  water-bath  till  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  and  all  the  precipitate  is  dissolved, 
when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool.  After  standing  twelve  hours,  the  beaker  is 
weighed  with  its  contents.  The  liquid  is  next  passed  through  a  small  filter, 
leaving  the  crystals  in  the  beaker,  which  is  then  again  weighed  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  the  liquid.  The  crystals  on  the  filter  are  washed  back  into  the 
beaker,  and  as  much  alcohol  added  as  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  crystals  at 
the  boiling-point  When  quite  cold  the  beaker  is  again  weighed,  the  recrystal- 
lised  herepathite  collected  on  a  small  filter,  and  the  empty  beaker  again 
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the  addition  of  the  reagent  to  the  solution  of  the  mixed  alkaloids 
of  cinchona  bark,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Christensen, 
Shimoyama,  and  others  {Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xii.  441,  1016;  xvi. 
205 ;  xviL  654),  that  cinchonidine,  if  present  in  notable  quantity, 
is  liable  to  be  precipitated  along  with  the  quinine,  and  hence  this 
base  shoidd  be  separated  as  completely  as  possible  by  a  previous 
ether- treatment,  as  directed  on  page  455.  The  use  of  the  iodo- 
sulphate  of  quinoidine  prevents  any  subsequent  isolation  of  the 
amorphous  alkaloids  of  the  bark  under  examination. 

Instead  of  converting  the  quinine  in  the  ethereal  solution  B  into 
herapathite,  David  Howard  (Watts*  Diet  Ohem.y  2nd  ed., 
ii.  177)  agitates  the  ethereal  liquid  with  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  after  heating  to  boiling,  adds  dilute  ammonia  till  neutral 
to  litmus,  using  no  more  water  than  is  necessary.  On  cooling,  the 
quinine  crystallises  out  almost  entirely  as  sulphate,  which  salt  is 
almost  insoluble  in  a  cold  solution  containing  ammonium  sulphate. 
The  crystals  are  filtered  off,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  pressed 
between  blotting-paper,  and  dried  at  100**  C.  73*4  partis  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  represent  100  parts  of  the  crystallised  sulphate. 
The  product  should  be  tested  for  cinchonidine  (page  412),  which 
may  be  present  in  small  quantity.  The  alkaloids  existing  in  the 
mother-liquor  from  the  quinine  sulphate  are  then  recovered  by 
concentrating  the  liquid  somewhat,  adding  soda  in  excess,  and  shak- 
ing with  chloroform.  The  bases  are  extracted  from  the  separated 
chloroform  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  treated  as  in  A. 

The  mixed  alkaloids  of  yeUow  cinchona  bark  consist  chiefly 
of  quinine,  and  hence  the  portion  soluble  in  ether  represents  the 
most  useful  constituents  of  the  bark.  Pale  and  red  barks,  on  the 
other  hand,  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  alkaloids  insoluble 

weighed.  The  difference  indicates  the  weight  of  the  mother-liquor,  which  is 
added  to  that  of  the  main  quantity. 

The  recrystallised  herepathite  obtained  as  above  is  washed  on  the  filter  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  herepathite  in  alcohol  of  92  per  cent.  The  adhering 
liquid  is  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  pressing  the  folded  filter  and  its  con- 
tents between  blotting-paper,  and  the  filter  is  then  air-dried.  The  precipitated 
herepathite  is  then  detached  from  the  filter,  dried  at  100°  till  constant,  and 
weighed.  The  amount  found  is  corrected  by  the  addition  of  that  remaining  in 
solution,  as  ascertained  by  calculation  from  the  weight  of  the  mother-liquor. 
One  hundred  grammes  of  alcohol  of  92  per  cent  dissolve  '183  gramme  of  here- 
pathite at  24-5°  0.,  and  '125  gramme  at  W  0. 

The  weight  of  herepathite  found,  midtiplied  by  '55055  gives  the  anhydrous, 
or  by  0*7409  the  corresponding  weight  of  crystallised,  sulphate  of  quinine. 
Instead  of  drying  the  recrystallised  herepathite,  it  might  probably  be  titrated 
with  standard  sodium  thiosulphate  solution.  21  *58  parts  of  iodine  thus  found 
represent  100  parts  of  herepathite. 
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or  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.     Hence  the  use  of  chloroform  in  the 
general  process  for  assaying  cinchona  barks  (see  page  451). 

In  some  cases,  the  alkaloids  soluble  in  ether  are  contaminated 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  colouring  matter.  In  this  event, 
the  following  is  a  good  method  of  obtaining  colourless  quinine 
sulphate : — ^The  ether-residue  is  dried  thoroughly  and  weighed. 
It  is  then  dissolved  in  30  cc  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  decinormal 
sulphuric  acid  cautiously  added  from  a  burette,  till  the  liquid  is 
neutral  or  very  faintly  acid  to  litmus-paper  or  methyl-grange. 
Each  C.C.  is  equivalent  to  0*324  gramme  of  anhydrous  alkaloidB. 
The  liquid  is  next  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  a  measure  of 
decinormal  sulphuric  acid  added  equal  to  that  previously  required 
for  neutralisation.  Thirty  cc.  of  hot  water  are  added,  and  the 
liquid  boiled  till  complete  solution  results.  Purified  animal 
charcoal  is  next  added,  in  quantity  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
ether-residue,  the  liquid  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  twenfy 
minutes^  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  twice  with  boiling  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtrate  is  brought  to  a  con- 
centration of  70  cc.  for  each  1  gramme  of  ether-residue  taken, 
and  then  cautiously  neutralised  with  caustic  soda,  and  further 
treated  as  described  on  page  451. 

Instead  of  commencing  the  separation  of  the  alkaloids  by  ether. 
Mo  ens  recommends  that  the  neutral  solution  of  the  mixed 
alkaloids  should  be  treated  with  excess  of  solution  of  potassium 
sodium  tartrate  (Rochelle  salt)^  which  throws  down  the  quinine 
and  cinchonidine  as  tartrates.  The  same  procedure  is  adopted  in  the 
British  Pharmacoposia  (see  page  450).  The  precipitated  tartrates 
are  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  decomposed  by  excess  of  alkali, 
and  the  quinine  and  cinchonidine  separated  by  ether ;  the  quinine 
dissolved  being  either  directly  weighed,  or,  preferably,  converted 
into  sulphate  and  tested  for  cinchonidine  (page  412). 

The  estimation  of  the  relative  proportions  of  quinine  and  cin- 
chonidine in  the  mixed  tartrates,  by  observing  the  optical  activity 
(page  415),  has  been  recommended  by  several  chemists,  but  in 
practice  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  alkaloids  in  a  sufficiently  pure 
condition  to  render  the  resxdts  trustworthy. 

The  following  method  for  the  separation  of  the  cinchona  baaee 
insoluble,  or  nearly  insoluble,  in  ether  may  be  applied  to  the 
residue  left  on  treatment  of  the  mixed  alkaloids  with  ether,  as  in 
De  Vrij's  process  (page  454).  It  may  also  be  applied  directly 
to  the  mixed  alkaloids  extracted  from  a  sample  of  bark,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  Muter's  process  for 
the  production  of  crystallised  quinine  sulphate  as  deecribed  oa 
page  454. 
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The  foregoing  process,  with  experience,  gives  very  good  results^ 
the  sum  of  the  separated  alkaloids  frequently  amounting  to  99  per 
cent,  of  the  mixed  hases  operated  on.  It  is  well  suited  for  the 
assay  of  Indian  barks.  The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  process 
is  the  separation  of  the  cinchonine  from  the  amorphous  hases  by 
dilute  spirit.  A  cautious  employment  of  ether  would  perhaps  be 
preferable.  If  the  process  of  separation  be  conducted  simul- 
taneously with  the  determination  of  the  crystallised  quinine 
sulphate  in  another  portion  (page  464),  the  whole  analysis  can 
be  completed  in  about  six  hours. 

According  to  Hielbig  (Pharm.  Zeitseh.  f.  Russlandf  1888; 
Analyst,  xiii.  207)  the  presence  of  much  quinidine  prevents  the 
complete  precipitation  of  the  cinchonidine  and  quinine  as  tartrates  ; 
while  the  precipitate  with  potassium  iodide,  if  tenacious  or  resinous 
instead  of  crystalline,  contains  cinchonine,  with  or  without  quini- 
dine. (It  seems  more  probable  that  the  resinous  precipitate  con- 
sists of  the  hydriodides  of  amorphous  alkaloids,  which  can  be  kept 
in  solution  by  moderate  addition  of  alcohol.) 

The  directions  in  the  foregoing  table  can  be  modified  with  con- 
siderable saving  of  time  by  titrating  the  alkaloids  and  their  salts 
instead  of  weighing  them.  Thus,  for  the  determination  of  the 
cinchonidine,  the  w^hing  of  the  precipitated  tartrate  with  cold 
water  should  be  omitted,  and  the  filter  containing  the  precipitate 
and  the  adhering  EocheUe  salt  solution  immersed  in  boiling  water. 
A  drop  of  phenolphthalein  solution  is  then  added,  and  the  liquid 
titrated  with  -^  caustic  alkali.  As  KocheUe  salt  is  perfectly 
neutral  to  phenolphthalem,  and  as  tartrate  of  cinchonidine  (and  of 
quinine)  acts  just  like  an  equivalent  amount  of  free  tartaric  acid, 
the  weight  of  cinchonidine  can  be  readily  calculated  from  the 
measure  of  standard  alkali  used.  Each  1  c.c.  of  ^  NaHO  neu- 
tralised represents  0*0147  gramme  of  cinchonidine  (or  other  alka- 
loid) precipitated  as  tartrate  (A.  H.  Allen). 

An  exactly  similar  method  is  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  the 
precipitate  produced  by  potassium  iodide.  This  should  be  washed 
with  a  little  of  the  precipitant  instead  of  with  water,  and  then 
immersed  together  with  the  filter  in  boiling  water.  On  titrating 
with  ^  alkali  and  phenolphthalem  each  1  c.c.  of  the  standard 
solution  required  represents  0*0162  gramme  of  quinidine  pre- 
cipitated as  hydriodide.^ 

The  chloroformic  solution  of  the  cinchonine  may  be  directly 
titrated  with  standard  acid  and  methyl-orange  (see  p.  131)  instead 
of  being  evaporated  to  dryness ;  but,  of  course,  the  amount  found  will 
include  any  amorphous  alkaloid  also  extracted  by  the  chloroform. 

^  This  procedure  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  correction 
for  the  amount  of  quinidine  lost  in  the  mother-liquor  and  washings. 
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BERBERINE  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATES. 

Berberine  is  an  alkaloid  occurring  in  a  very  large  number 
of  plants,  in  many  cases  in  association  with  one  or  more  of  the 
alkaloids,  berbamine,  oxyacanthine,  hydrastine,  canadine,  &c.  It 
is  the  only  natural  basic  colouring  matter  receiving  practical 
application  as  a  dye. 

The  principal  sources  of  berberine  and  the  associated  alkaloids 
are  the  roots  of  the  following  plants  : — 


Plant. 

ALKALOIDS,  Aa 

Bert&rii  vulgarig  (Barberry),! 

BerterU  aguifoliwn, 

Coptia  trsfolia 

Copti$  teeta  (India) 

Hydraatii  CanatUntit    (Golden 
seal), 

Jateorhixa  Calttmba  or  Coceuku 
palmatut  (Calumba  root), 

Menitpermum  Canadema, 

Berberine;  oxyacanthine;  berbamine;  and  at 
least  two  other  alkaloids  (Hesse). 

Berberine.  2'86  per  cent.;   oxyacanthine,  2-88 
per  cent. 

Berberine,  4  per  cent. 

able;  Qross). 

Berberine,  1 '8  to  1*8  per  cent;  hydrastine,  1*6 
per  cent. ;    canadine ;   xanthopuccine ;  Ac. 
Also  meconin  and  phytostearin. 

Berberine;   columbic  acid;  and  the  nentral 
principle  oolumbin. 

Berberine ;  oxyacanthine ;  menispermine ;  men^ 
ispine. 

Berberine  has  also  been  found  in  Woodumpar,  a  yellow 
dye-wood  from  Upper  Assam;  in  St  John's  wood,  from  Rio 
Grande;  in  Berberis  arisiaia,  Caulqphyllum  thalictroides,  Coscinium 
fenestratum  (Ceylon  Calumba  wood),  Ccelocline  polycarpa,  Podo- 
phyllum  pellatuTTiy  Xanthorhiza  apilfoliat  and  Xanthoxylum  dava- 
Hercules.     Hydrastine  occurs  also  in  Stylophorum  diphyllum. 

Berberine.    CgoHi^NO^ ;  or  Ci8Hii(O.CH3)2NOj. 

Berberine  is  isolated  from  the  root  of  Hydrastis  Canadensis  by 
boiling  with  water,  evaporating  the  decoction  to  an  extract,  and 
exhausting  with  strong  alcohol.  One-fourth  of  its  volume  of  water 
is  added  to  the  filtered  alcoholic  solution,  the  alcohol  distilled  ofif, 
and  the  residue  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Berberijie 
sulphate  crystallises   out,   and  is   decomposed  by  freshly-precipi- 

^  A  concentrated  liqnid  extract  of  barberry  root  still  receivea  a  limited 
application  for  dyeing  silk  and  leather  yellow.  In  America,  the  root-bark  is 
commonly  used,  but  in  Europe  the  entire  root  is  generally  employed. 
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tated  hydroxide  of  lead.  The  alkaloid  may  also  be  converted 
into  the  sparingly  soluble  nitrate  or  hydrochloride  instead  of  the 
sulphate. 

L.  Wolff  recommends  a  previous  treatment  of  the  root  with 
petroleum  ether  to  remove  fixed  oiL 

Berberine  may  be  isolated  from  barberry  or  calumba  root  by 
exhausting  the  material  with  alcohol,  evaporating  off  the  spirit, 
taking  up  the  residue  with  water,  and  treating  the  filtered  solution 
with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  berberine  hydrochloride 
crystallises  out.  The  salt  may  be  purified  by  re-solution  in  alcobol 
and  precipitation  by  ether.^ 

Berberine  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  small,  concentrically 
grouped  prisms,  or  bright  yellow,  silky  needles.*  When  air- dried, 
the  crystals  appear  to  contain  5  J  aqua  (W.  H.  Perk  in,  jun.), 
of  which  3  aqua  is  driven  off  at  100'^.  At  this  temperature  the 
crystals  lose  their  lustre  and  become  yellowish-brown,  at  110°  the 
change  is  very  rapid,  and  above  160°  toted  decomposition  occurs, 
Fleitmann  gives  1 20**  as  the  melting-point  of  berberine,  but 
P  e  r  k  i  n  considers  this  figure  too  low.^ 

When  warmed,  berberine  emits  a  faint  but  peculiar  odour 
resembling  quinone. 

Berberine  has  a  persistent,  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  employed 
medicinally  in  doses  of  2  to  5  grains.  Sixty  grains  have  been 
taken  by  man  without  injury,  but  the  alkaloid  is  poisonous  to  dogs 
and  other  of  the  lower  animals. 

Berberine  dissolves  in  500  parts  of  cold  water,  and  more  readily 
on  boiling.  The  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  in  amylic  alcohol. 
Berberine  is  slightly  soluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene,  and  in- 
soluble in  ether  (separation  from  oxyacanthine  and  hydrastrne) 
and  petroleum  spirit     It  is  said  to  be  taken  up  with  difficulty 

^  Berberine  may  also  be  prepared  by  precipitating  an  aqueous  deooction  of 
barberry  root  with  lead  acetate,  and  treating  the  concentrated  filtrate  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate  of  berberine  sulphate  is  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  separated  from  lead  sulphate  by  solution  in  boiling  water, 
which  on  cooling  deposits  the  salt  in  yellow  needles. 

*  An  orange  colour,  or  other  shade  daricer  tiian  bright  yellow,  is  indicative 
of  imparity. 

'K  Schmidt  has  obtained  some  evidenoe  that  berberine  prepared  frem 
the  commercial  sulphate  is  occasionally  a  mixture  of  berberine  with  me  thy  1- 
berberine.  He  obtained  pure  berberine  by  converting  the  alkaloid  into 
the  acetone  compound,  BjCgHgO,  from  which  the  free  base  was  liberated  by 
heating  in  alcoholic  solution.  Thus  obtained,  berberine  contained  6  aqua, 
all  of  which  was  lost  at  100°  C.  The  anhydrous  alkaloid  scarcely  begia  to 
darken  below  150**. 
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from  its  acidulated  solutions  by  amylic  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
benzene.^ 

When  treated  with  a  fixed  caustic  alkali,  berberine  is  coloured 
brown,  and  on  boiling  a  resinous  mass  separates.  On  distilling 
berberine  with  milk  of  lime,  quinoline  is  formed.  Fusion 
with  caustic  potash  produces  berberic  acid,  CgHgO^  and  an 
acid  of  the  composition  CgHgOg. 

When  boiled  with  excess  of  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  two 
methyl  groups  are  eliminated  and  a  salt  of  berberoline, 
Ci8Hjj(OH)2N02,  formed.  On  rendering  the  diluted  liquid 
slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia,  an  intense  blackish-blue  coloration 
is  obtained,  probably  owing  to  oxidation.  Nitric  acid  gives,  with 
berberoline,  a  magnificent  violet  coloration,  which  on  standing  or 
warming  changes  to  a  deep  reddish-brown. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  berberine  to  a  dark,  reddish- 
brown  liquid,  which  on  dilution  with  water  gives  a  yellow  flocculent 
precipitate  partly  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  the  dark  solution  of 
berberine  in  strong  nitric  acid  be  warmed  oxidation  rapidly  occurs, 
with  formation  of  berberonic  acid  (a  pyridine-tricarboxylic 
acid,  page  112),  oxalic  acid,  and  other  products. 

Potassium  permanganate  in  presence  of  potassium  carbonate 
oxidises  berberine  with  formation  of  hemipinic  acid, 
^io^io^6»  *^^  ^^^^^  products  (W.  H.  Perk  in,  jun..  Jour,  Chem, 
Soc.,  Iv.  71). 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  berberine  is  reduced  to 
hydroberberine,  CgoHgiNO^. 

Berberine  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  orange- 
yeUow  colour,  changing  to  olive-green  on  warming.  On  adding 
potassium  bichromate,  or  other  oxidising  agent,  a  black  colour 
changing  to  violet  (or  brown-violet  changing  to  brownish-yellow)  is 
obtained.  Frohde's  reagent  gives  a  brown  or  green  colour  with 
berberine;  or,  according  to  Hirschhausen,  an  immediate 
yellow,  changing  through  dark  brown  to  violet-brown.  Sulpho- 
vanadic  acid  is  stated  to  give  a  fine  violet  coloration. 

^  According  toE.  Schmidt  {Pharm.  Zeil. ,  1887,  page  642),  berberine  has 
a  remftrkable  tendency  to  combine  with  neutral  solvents,  snch  as  alcohol,  ether, 
aoetone,  and  chloroform,  to  form  crystalline  compounds.  When  berberine 
and  chloroform  are  mixed  in  molecular  proportions,  they  unite  to  form  a 
beautiful  crystalline  body,  permanent  at  100^  This  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
mere  addition-product,  since  it  is  not  decomposed  by  acids  simply  into  ber- 
berine and  chloroform,  but  yields  decomposition-products  of  the  latter.  Ber- 
berine can  also  combine  with  a  second  molecule  of  chloroform,  but  this  behaves 
like  water  of  crystallisation.  Schmidt  has  also  described  a  compound  of 
berberine  with  acetone,  of  the  formula  C2oHi7N04,C3HgO. 
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Berberine  is  also  characterised  by  the  insolubility  of  many  of  its 
salts  (e.g,j  the  chromate,  picrate,  hydriodide,  chloroplatinate,  auro- 
chloride),  and  the  sparing  solubility  of  others  in  presence  of  excess 
of  mineral  acid. 

On  pouring  chlorine-water  (avoiding  excess)  on  to  a  solution  of 
berberine  strongly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
a  zone  of  bright  red  colour  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  liquids, 
and  is  still  recognisable  as  a  pink  coloration  in  a  dilution  of 
250,000.1 

On  cautiously  adding  iodised  potassium  iodide  (avoiding  excess) 
to  a  solution  of  a  berberine  salt,  BHIg  is  thrown  down  as  an  ex- 
tremely insoluble  red-brown  precipitate,  which  crystallises  from 
strong  alcohol  in  red  needles,  or  on  adding  water  in  green  iridescent 
scales  which  completely  polarise  light. 

Mayer's  reagent  yields  with  berberine  solutions  a  precipitate  of 
the  approximate  composition  BgHgHgl^  containing,  after  drying  at 
100°,  from  60  to  52  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid. 

Salts  of  Berberine. 

Berberine  is  a  weak  base,  but  forms  definite  and  readily  crystal- 
lisable  salts  with  acids.  The  salts  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are 
mostly  very  sparingly  soluble,  the  pyrophosphate  and  acetate 
being  exceptions. 

Berberine  Nitrate,  B,HN03,  separates  in  fine  yellow  needles  on 
acidulating  a  warm  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  berberine  with 
nitric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  about  500  parts  of  cold  water,  more 
readily  in  hot,  and  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  water  strongly 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  It  does  not  darken  or  undergo  other 
change  at  100°  C. 

Berberine  Hydrochloride y  B,HCl-|-2  aq,  is  precipitated  in  golden 
yellow  needles  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  warm  aqueous 
solution  of  the  alkaloid.  It  requires  about  500  parts  of  cold  water 
for  solution,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  salt  is  with  difficulty  decomposed  by  bases,  the 
liberated  alkaloid  being  apt  to  retain  chlorine.  Prolonged  diges- 
tion with  litharge  faik  to  decompose  it  completely,  but  silver  oxide 
readily  decomposes  the  solution.  Berberine  hydrochloride  darkens 
to  an  orange  colour  when  heated  to  about  60°  C,  but  regains  its 
original  colour  on  cooling.  By  prolonged  exposure  at  100°  the 
colour  changes  permanently,  and  much  of  the  salt  becomes  readily 
soluble  in  cold  water,  with  red  colour. 

BHAUCI4  is  amorphous,  brown,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

^  Brucine  gives  a  similar  reaction  with  chlorine-water,  but  the  original 
solution  is  colourless,  and  the  reaction  produced  less  permanent  than  with 
berberine. 
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It  crystallises  from  boiling  dilute  alcohol  in  chestnut  brown 
needles,  unchanged  at  100**.  BgHgPtClg  forms  a  yellowish  pre- 
cipitate, almost  insoluble  in  all  the  ordinary  solvents.  It  may 
be  crystallised  from  boiling  amylic  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  slightly 
soluble. 

Berbei'ine  Hydriodidey  B,HI>  obtained  by  precipitation,  forms 
minute  yellow  needles,  extremely  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  potas- 
sium iodide  solution.  It  does  not  darken  or  suffer  other  change 
at  100°.  BHI3  is  precipitated  on  cautiously  adding  iodised 
potassium  iodide  (carefully  avoiding  excess)  to  a  solution  of  a 
berberine  salt  in  hot  spirit.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
When  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  the  smaller  crystals  trans- 
mit light  which  is  completely  polarised  (compare  Herepathite, 
page  403). 

Berberine  Sulphate,  B,H2S04,  is  met  with  in  commerce  both  in  the 
amorphous  state  and  crystallised.  The  latter  form,  which  is  consider- 
ably the  higher  priced,  can  be  prepared  by  dissolving  15  grammes 
of  the  amorphous  preparation  in  a  boiling  mixture  of  250  c.c.  of 
alcohol  with  8  of  acetic  acid,  when  on  cooling  the  crystallised  salt 
separates  out.  It  has  an  orange  colour,  and  is  permanent  in  the 
air  when  free  from  impurity.  It  is  soluble  in  about  100  parts 
of  water.  According  to  J.  U.  LI oy  d  (Amer,  Drug.,  Sept.  1884), 
the  yellow  crystalline  powder  obtained  by  heating  commercial  ber- 
berine sulphate  with  ammonia  and  shaking  with  ether  is  not  the 
free  alkaloid,  as  commonly  assumed,  but  a  neutral  sulphate,  B2S2^^4) 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 

B,H2Cr04  is  obtained  in  orange-yellow  needles  on  adding  potas- 
sium bichromate  to  a  boiling  and  very  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  of 
berberine.  The  salt  separates  entirely  on  cooling,  and  is  extremely 
insoluble  in  cold  water  or  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Berberine  Picrate  requires  45,000  parts  of  cold  water  for  solu- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  on  mixing  aqueous  solutions  of  berberine 
and  picric  acid  in  equivalent  proportions  and  filtering,  a  liquid  is 
obtained  free  from  yellow  colour  or  bitter  taste. 

Berberine  Acetate  is  prepared  by  adding  berberine  sulphate  to 
a  solution  of  a  potassium  acetate  in  rectiiied  spirit,  and  heating 
gently  till  the  yellow  salt  has  dissolved.  After  cooling,  the  liquid 
is  filtered  from  the  potassium  sulphate,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and 
shaken  with  ether,  when  berberine  acetate,  B(C2H^02)g,  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  crystalline  orange  powder.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  and  loses  acid  on 
exposure  to  air. 

OxYACANTHiNB,  CigH^gNOg.  This  base  is  contained  in  Berberis 
vulgaris,  and  remains  in  the  mother-liquor,  from  which  the  berberine 
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Ims  been  separated  as  hydrochloride.  The  liquid  is  treated  with 
caustic  soda,  when  a  dark-coloured  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  from 
which  ether  dissolves  oxyacanthine,  berbamine,  and  an  unnamed 
alkaloid,  while  another  brown-coloured  amorphous  base  remains 
undissolved.  The  ethereal  solution  is  treated  with  acetic  acid,  and 
the  resultant  acetate  decomposed  by  sodium  sulphate,  when  oxy- 
acanthine sulphate  is  precipitated,  berbamine  remaining  in  solution. 
On  decomposing  the  solution  of  oxyacanthine  sulphate  with 
ammonia  the  free  alkaloid  is  precipitated  in  flocks,  which,  after 
drying  at  100°,  melt  at  138°-150°;  but  when  crystallised  from 
alcohol  or  ether  it  forms  anhydrous  needles  which  melt  at  208°— 
214°.  Oxyacanthine  is  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  and  benzene, 
but  only  sparingly  in  petroleum  spirit  It  may  be  separated  from 
berberiue  by  extracting  the  ammoniacal  solution  with  ether  or 
chloroform.  From  its  acididated  solutions  it  is  not  extracted  by 
petroleum  spirit  or  benzene,  and  only  sparingly  by  chloroform. 
Oxyacanthine  is  dextro-rotatory  in  chlorofonuic  solution  (for  4  jier 
cent,  at  15°,  S„=  +  131*6°).  BHCI+2H2O  forms  small  cok>ur. 
less  needles,  the  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  which  shows 
S„=  -f- 163*6°.  Hot  strong  solutions  are  coloured  green  by  ferric 
chloride.  Oxyacanthine  closely  resembles  narcotine.  Like  mor- 
phine, it  reduces  iodic  acid.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with 
or  without  molybdic  acid,  is  stated  to  give  no  colour  at  first,  but 
on  standing  or  heating  a  yellow  colour  is  developed ;  according  to 
L.  V.  Hirschhausen  (Zeit.  Anal.  Chenu,  xxiv.  163),  Frbhde's 
reagent  gives  an  immediate  violet  coloration,  changing  to  yellowish 
green  at  the  edges. 

AVhen  heated  with  caustic  potash  and  a  little  water,  oxyacan- 
thine melts  to  a  brown  mass  which  floats  on  the  fused  alkalL 
This  consists  of  the  potassium  derivative  of  /8- oxyacanthine, 
a  body  probably  diflering  from  the  parent  alkaloid  by  the 
elements  of  water.  A  similar  change  occurs  very  readily  even 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
or  baryta  on  a-oxyacanthine.  £ther  fails  to  extract  the  /3-modi- 
fication  from  the  alkaline  solution.  Hydrochloric  acid  preci- 
pitates j8-oxyacan thine,  which  is  soluble  both  in  alkalies  and 
excess  of  acid.  With  much  acid,  o-oxyacanthine  hydrochloride  is 
precipitated. 

Bebbaminb,  C^gH^gNOg,  the  second  Berheris  alkaloid  soluble 
in  ether,  was  obtained  by  Hesse  (Bert^te,  xix.  3190)  by  adding 
sodium  nitrate  to  the  liquid  from  which  oxyacanthine  had  been 
thrown  down  as  sulphate.  The  precipitated  berbamine  nitrate 
when  decomposed  by  ammonia  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate  of 
the  free  base,  which  crystaUises  from  alcohol  in  small  plates  con- 
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taining  2  aq.  and  melting  at  156°.  The  salts  are  crystallisable  and 
readily  soluble.  BgHgPtCl^  is  yellow,  crystalline,  and  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 

Hydrastine.  C^iHgiNO^ ;  or  CigHi5(O.CHj)2NOj  (see  also 
page  470). 

This  interesting  base  occurs  with  berberine  (and  canadkie)  in  the 
root  of  Hydrastis  Canadensis  or  Golden  Seal.^  Perrins  found 
1  \  per  cent,  in  the  dried  root,  but  the  yield  in  manufacture  is  from 
J  to  f  per  cent.  It  also  occurs  in  Siylophorum  diphyllum.  Hy- 
drastine differs  from  berberine  in  being  colourless,  but  commercial 
medicinal  preparations  of  berberine  from  Hydrastis  are  not  un- 
frequently  called  hydrastine.* 

Hydrastine  forms  colourless  or  milk-white  four-sided  prisms, 
melting  at  132°  and  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature  with  an 
odour  of  phenol 

Free  hydrastine  is  tasteless  and  odourless,  but  the  salts  have  an 
acrid  taste.  The  alkaloid  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  active 
principle  of  Hydrastis  Canadensis.^  It  is  poisonous  in  large  doses, 
3  grains  being  fatal  to  a  frog  in  four  minutes.  It  resembles 
strychnine  in  causing  death  by  arresting  the  respiratory  move- 
ments in  a  tonic  spasm. 

Hydrastine  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alkaline 
solutions.     It  dissolves  in  1 20  parts  of  alcohol,  in  1  f  parts  of  chloro- 

^F.  Wilhelm  extracts  the  coarsely-powdered  root  of  Hydrastis  Canadensis 
with  boiling  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  evaporates  the  decoction  to  a 
symp,  and  adds  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  After  standing,  the  berberine 
sulphate  which  crystallises  out  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  neutralised  with 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  contains  much  hydrastine,  and  on  again  filtering 
and  adding  excess  of  ammonia  to  the  filtrate  a  further  precipitate  is  produced, 
which  is  said  to  contain  isanadine.  Both  precipitates  when  boiled  with  ethyl 
acetate  give  solutions  which  on  cooling  deposit  hydrastine  in  large  crystals, 
which  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation.  The  crystals  from  the  second 
ammonia  precipitate  are  much  purer  than  those  from  the  first.  By  slow 
evaporation  of  the  ethyl  acetate  solution  the  hydrastine  is  obtained  in  prismuB 
as  large  as  walnuts. 

Sberhardt  purifies  hydrastine  by  dissolving  the  freshly-precipitated 
alkaloid  in  a  minimum  of  boiling  chloroform,  filtering  through  glass-wool,  and 
pouring  the  solution  into  excess  of  cold  alcohol.  On  shaking  the  liquid 
vigorously  for  some  minutes,  the  hydrastine  separates  as  a  fine  crystalline 
precipitate,  which  is  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  the  process  and  reoiystallised 
from  boiling  alcohol. 

'  The  root  of  Golden  Seal  is  a  bitter  tonic  analogons  to  oalumba.  It  is 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  powder  and  in  doses  of  8  to  24  grains.  The  hydro- 
chlorides of  the  mixed  alkaloids  of  golden  seal  are  sometimes  sold  under  the 
name  of  ''hydrastine." 
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form,  in  16  of  benzene,  and  in  83  of  ether.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in 
petroleum  spirit.  The  solubility  of  hydrastiiie  in  ether  may  be 
utilised  to  separate  it  from  berberine.  Hydrastine  is  Isevo-rotatory, 
Soin  chloroformic  8olution(r2759  gramme  in  50c.c.)  being—  67'8**.^ 

Hydrastine  is  a  feeble  base,  and  is  completely  extracted  by 
chloroform  from  solutions  freely  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  part,  however,  it  is  dissolved  as  hydrochloride,  which  salt  is 
very  soluble  in  chloroform. 

With  the  exception  of  the  picrate,  the  salts  of  hydrastine  are 
generally  uncrystallisable,  or  are  obtainable  in  crystals  by  special 
means  only.  Most  of  them,  except  the  tannate  and  picrate,  are 
soluble  in  water,  the  solutions  having  an  acid  reaction. 

Hydrastine  hydrochloride  and  sulphate  are  used  in  medicine.* 
BjHCl  is  best  prepared  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over 
the  surface  of  a  solution  of  hydrastine  in  anhydrous  and  alcohol- 
free  ether.  After  drying  over  sulphuric  acid  the  precipitate  forms 
a  micro-crystalline  powder  easily  soluble  in  water  and  chloroform. 
BjHgSO^  is  similarly  obtained  by  cautiously  adding  a  solution  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  in  ether  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  hydrastine. 
The  salt  readily  takes  up  water  and  forms  a  gummy  mass. 

Hydrastine  solutions  give  no  colour-reaction  with  chlorine-water. 
With  iodised  potassium  iodide  they  yield  a  deep  brown  flocculent 
precipitate. 

Hydrastine  may  be  approximately  determined  by  titration  with 
Mayer's  reagent  (page  141),  but  the  precipitating  power  of  the 
solution  is  materially  affected  by  the  dilution  of  the  liquid. 

Picric  acid  forms  in  hydrastine  solutions  a  yellow  amorphous 
precipitate  of  the  picrate,  BA-f-4  aq,  which  is  deposited  in 
splendid  yellow  needles  from  its  solution  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Solutions  of  hydrastine  are  precipitated  by  potassium  bichromate. 
On  touching  the  separated  precipitate  with  a  drop  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  instantly  becomes  bright  red,  the  colour  fading  in  a 
few  seconds.  This  behaviour  distinguishes  hydrastine  from  strych- 
nine and  gelsemine  (page  368). 

If  a  solution  of  hydrastine  be  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  a  few  drops  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
added^  the  colour  of  the  reagent  is  instantly  discharged,  and  an 
intense  blue  fluorescence  is  developed.     A  single  drop  of  a  1  per 

^  The  figure  for  specific  rotation  given  in  the  text  is  that  of  F  r  e  n  n  d  and 
Will.  Eijkman  practically  confirms  this.  F.  B.  Power  {Pfiamu  Jour.y  [8], 
XV.  298)  gives  the  widely  different  figure  —170°. 

^  The  crystallised  sulphate  of  hydrastine  advertised  by  some  manufacturers 
is  simply  sulphate  of  berberine,  to  which  the  name  hydrastine  is  persistently 
misapplied. 
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cent,  solution  of  hydrastine  when  treated  in  this  way  renders  a 
large  test-tube  of  liquid  strongly  fluorescent  (A.  B.  Lyons, 
Phann.  Jour.,  [3],  xvL  880).  Excess  of  permanganate  must  be 
avoided,  or  both  the  alkaloid  and  fluorescent  product  will  be 
destroyed.  The  fluorescent  body  differs  from  aesculin  in  not  being 
extracted  from  either  acid  or  alkaline  solutions  by  chloroform  or 
ether,  and  in  not  having  the  fluorescence  intensified  by  addition  of 
alkali.i 

The  colour-reactions  of  solid  hydrastine  have  been  re-investigated 
by  A.  B.  L  y  o  n  s  {Pharm,  Jouk,  [3],  xvi.  880)  with  the  following 
results : — Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  pure  alkaloid 
with  faint  yellow  colour,  changing  to  a  deep  blue-purple  on  heat- 
ing. If  the  reagent  contains  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  a  yellow  colour 
is  produced,  and  with  a  larger  proportion  (1:1000)  the  colour  is 
orange-red.  Pure  nitric  acid  produces  a  permanent  orange  solu- 
tion, which  on  adding  water  deposits  an  insoluble  substance,  and 
yields  a  liquid  exhibiting  an  intense  blue  fluorescence  (compare 
last  page). 

With  sulphuric  acid  and  oxidising  agents  (compare  page  368) 
hydrastine  produces  some  well-defined  colour-reactions.  With 
manganese  dioxide  an  orange  colour  is  first  developed,  changing  to 
a  rich  cherry-red,  and  passing  through  carmine  to  a  yellowish  shade 
of  redf  which  after  a  time  changes  rather  suddenly  to  a  pale  orange- 
yellow.  This  reaction  distinguishes  hydrastine  from  strychnine 
and  gelsemine,  while  berberine  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with 
yellow  colour,  changing  on  addition  of  the  oxidising  agent  to  violet, 
then  to  chocolate-brown,  and  finally  becoming  orange-red.  (The 
intermediate  chocolate-brown  stage  distinguishes  the  berberine 
reaction  from  that  given  by  strychnine.)  Potassium  permanganate 
gives  with  hydrastine  and  sulphuric  acid  the  same  colorations  as 
manganese  dioxide,  but  the  changes  are  more  rapid.  A  violet  tint 
is  sometimes  produced  after  the  red  is  developed,  the  contrary  order 
being  characteristic  of  strychnine. 

Frohde's  reagent  gives  with  hydrastine  a  sage-green  colour,  slowly 
changing  to  brownish,  and  then  gradually  fading.  This  succession 
of  tints  is  very  characteristic.  Sulphovanadic  acid  gives  a  rose- 
red  colour,  which  fades  slowly. 

On  treating  an  acid  solution  of  hydrastine  with  oxidising  agents 
(e.g.,  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid),  it  splits  up  into 
opianic  acid  (page  298)  and  hydrastinine,  a  base  closely 
resembling  cotarnine  (page  299).     If  the  oxidation  be  effected  in 

^  The  same  flaoreacent  oxidation-prodact  is  sometimes  developed  in  solutions 
of  hydrastine  by  mere  exposure  to  air.  Neither  pare  hydrastine  nor  any  ready- 
formed  constituent  of  Hydrastu  root  appears  to  be  fluorescent. 
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alkaline  solution,  the  action  proceeds  further,  the  chief  products 
being  hemipinic  (page  299)  and  nicotinic  acids  (page 
111).  This  behaviour  suggests  a  close  relationship  between  hydras- 
tine  and  narcotine,  but  hitherto  all  attempts  to  convert  one  of  these 
bases  into  the  other  have  been  unsuccessf uL^ 

HTDRABTiNmE,  CiiHuNOj + H^O,  produced  together  with  opianic 
acid  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  hydrastine,  forms  white 
crystals,  melting  at  116°~117°  C,  or  at  100°  after  heating  for 
some  time  to  that  temperature.  It  dissolves  in  water  to  form  a 
strongly  alkaline  and  very  bitter  solution.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
ether,  ethyl  acetate,  benzene,  and  petroleum  spirit,  and  crystallises 
from  each  of  these  solvents  with  1  aqua,  which,  however,  is 
eliminated  in  the  salts,  a  fact  probably  due  to  the  formation 
of  a  closed  ring.  CiiHijNOjjHCl  crystallises  in  feebly  coloured 
needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  The  aqueous  solution  is 
optically  inactive  and  feebly  fluorescent  B,HsS04  forms  yellow 
crystals  showing  a  green  fluorescence,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohoL 
Hydrastinine,  when  treated  with  aqueous  potash,  yields  hydro- 
hydrastinine,  C^^H^^f O^,  and  oxyhydrastinine, 
CjiHiiNOj.  The  latter  is  a  feeble  base,  melting  at  97''-98°  and 
distilling  above  350^*,  and  forms  crystallisable  salts.  The  former 
base  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  hydras- 
tinine. It  forms  white  crystals  melting  at  66^  and  yields 
crystallisable  salts. 

When  hydrastinine  is  oxidised  in  dilute  alkaline  solution  with 
a  cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  it  is  converted 
almost  quantitatively  into  oxyhydrastinine,  C^^H^^^KO^ 
Excess  of  the  oxidising  agent  and  slight  heating  carries  the  oxida- 
tion to  hydra stinic  acid,  C^^H^O^  a  body  crystallising  in 
flat  needles  melting  at  164°,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
yielding  no  precipitate  with  silver,  barium  or  lead  salts.^ 

Canadinb^  G2iH2iNO^  is  an  alkaloid  accompanying  berberine 
and  hydrastine  in  golden  seal  root.  UntU  recently  liiere  was  some 
doubt  as  to  its  actual  existence,  Lloyd  having  failed  to  detect 
it  in  the  extract  from  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  root ;  but  F. 

^E.  Schmidt  oonsidera  that  narcotine  contains  three  methoxyl  gronps and 
hydrajBtine  only  two,  their  formula  being  respeotively  Ci9Hj4(0Me)3K04  and 
Ci9Hig(OM6)2N04.  As  these  bases  both  yield  on  oxidation  opianic  acid,  which 
contains  two  methoxyl  groups,  and  cotamine  contains  one  suoh  group,  it 
follows  that  bydrastine  contains  no  methoxyl,  and  that  ootamine  baa  the  oon- 
stitutlon  of  a  methylated  hydrastinine. 

^  The  constitution  of  hydrastinine  and  hydrastine  has  been  the  subject  of 
various  investigations  by  Freund,  Will,  Rose,  Bosenberg,  Laohipan,  Sohmidt» 
Wilhelm,  Eerstein,  Helm,  Philips,  Dormeyer,  and  others  (BerUhUf  xix.  2797  ; 
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Wilhelm  and  E.  Schmidt  havo  independently  isolated  the 
alkaloid,  which  is  described  as  forming  fme,  white,  shining  crystals, 
melting  at  134^,  and  more  readily  soluble  than  berberine  in  water 
and  alkalies. 

The  salts,  with  the  exception  of  the  sulphate,  are  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  water  and  alcohol.  B,HC1  and  BgjHgSO^  are  crystalline. 
By  treatment  with  iodine  in  alcoholic  solution,  canadine  is  converted 
into  the  hydriodide  of  methyl-berberine,  and  hence  it  probably  has 
the  constitution  of  a  dihydromethylene-berberine. 

Xanthopugoinb  is  the  name  proposed  by  Lerchen  (1878) 
for  an  alkaloid  of  doubtful  existence  occurring  in  hydrastis.  It  is 
described  as  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  hot  water.  The  alcoholic  solution  yields  light  brown 
spangles  with  iodised  potassium  iodide. 

Indications  of  other  alkaloids  in  hydrastis  have  been  obtained 
by  A.  K.  Hale  (Year-Book  Fharm.,  1874,  page  31)  and  J.  C. 
Burt  {ibid.,  1886,  page  95). 

GdilTlinbSb,  or  CoLTTMBA,^  is  the  root  of  Jaieorhiza  Calumba 
or  Coccidus  palmatus,  a  herbaceous  climbing  plant  occurring  in 
the  forests  of  East  Africa. 

The  calumba  of  commerce  consists  of  dried  transverse  slices  of 
the  root.  It  possesses  mild  bitter  tonic  properties,  and  the  tincture, 
extract,  and  infusion  are  official  preparations.  The  roots  of  bryonia 
and  Frasera  Wcdteri  have  been  occasionally  sold  as  calumba. 

Calumba  root  contains  three  distinct  bitter  principles  in  addition 
to  starch  (35  percent.),  gum  (4*7),  pectin  (17),  resin,  wax,  and 

zz.  80,  2400;  zxii  456,  1156,  2822,  2829;  zziu.  404,  416,  2469,  2897,  2920; 
xxiv.  2780,  8164;  Arch,  Pharm.,  [8],  xxvi.  829;  xxviii.  49,  221). 

M.  Frennd  {Ber.y  zxii  2329)  suggests  tho  following  structural  formnls  for 
bydrastinine  and  its  deriTattves : — 

Hydrohydrastiiiine,        .        .    CH,j  q  hCgHj^  qu**^2    J- 
Hydrastinme,         .        .        .     CH,|q  J-CeHj,|^jj^^p^^       | 
Oxyhydrastmine,   .        .        .     CHj|Q|OeH,|^jj*^(ig^®  | 

For  hydrastine  itself  Freund  suggests  the  following  formula : — 
CHj-f  ^  j"CeH,(OHa.CHj.NHMe).C:C.CeHa(OMe)a.COOH. 

On  decomposition  into  bydrastinine  and  opianic  acid,  fission  would  take 
place  at  tbe  point  of  triple  linkage,  both  the  acid  and  the  basic  derivative 
possessing  aldehydic  functions. 

'  German ;  KcUwmJba  or  Colwmho  wwrtek    French ;  Racine  de  Columba, 
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mineral  matter  (6  per  cent.).  Potassium  nitrate  has  been  found,  but 
not  tannin.  Berberine,  tbe  characteristic  yellow  alkaloid 
of  calumba  root  has  already  been  described  (page  462). 

CoLUMBiN,  or  Calumba  Bitter,  C21H22O7,  exists  in  calumba 
root  to  the  extent  of  0*34  to  0'40  per  cent.  To  extract  it,  the  material 
is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  extract  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue  taken  up  with  hot  water,  and  the  filtered  liquid 
shaken  with  ether ;  or  the  tincture  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and 
shaken  with  chloroform.  The  chloroform  solution  is  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  treated  with  60  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
most  of  the  colouring  matter.  The  residue  i^  dissolved  in  strong 
alcohol,  the  solution  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the 
columbin  crystallised.  Columbin  is  an  intensely  bitter,  inodorous, 
neutral  body.  It  melts  at  182°,  and  crystallises  from  acetic  acid 
solution  in  colourless  trimetric  prisms,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  freely  in  hot. 

Columbin  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  in  40  parts 
of  the  boiling  solvent.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  ether, 
more  readily  in  hot,  and  may  be  separated  from  berberine  by 
agitating  the  acidulated  liquid  with  this  solvent. 

The  solution  of  columbin  is  intensely  bitter ;  it  is  not  precipitated 
by  tannin  or  any  metallic  salts. 

Columbin  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  orange  colour, 
changing  to  deep  red ;  on  adding  water  brown  flakes  are  deposited. 
Columbin  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalies,  and  is  reprecipitated  by 
acids.  On  heating  with  caustic  alkali  an  acid  body  is  formed. 
According  to  H  o  u  d  ^,  columbin  produces  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 
010  gramme  was  fatal  to  a  fowl,  death  being  preceded  by  diges- 
tive disturbance  and  frequent  evacuations  {Pharm.  Jour.^  [3],  xvi. 
838). 

CoLUMBio  AoiD,  C22H24O6  +  H2O,  is  prepared  by  treating  the 
dried  alcoholic  extract  of  calumba  root  with  lime-water,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  yellow 
amorphous  body,  somewhat  less  bitter  than  columbin;  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  little  soluble  in  ether,  more  readily  in 
acetic  acid,  and  easily  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  precipi- 
tates lead  acetate  yellow. 


CAFFEINE  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

Caffeine,  the  characteristic  alkaloid  of  coffee^  was  obtained 
pure  in  1821,  when  it  was  prepared  almost  simultaneously  by 
Runge,  Pelletier  and  Caventon,  and  Robiquet.     In  1827,  Gudry 
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discovered  a  similar  principle  in  tea,  and  named  it  theine. 
Berzelius  suggested  the  identity  of  this  with  caffeine,  and  this 
was  afterwards  established,  as  also  was  that  of  the  alkaloid  of 
guarana, called  by  Martins  guaranine.  Mate,  or  Paraguay 
tea,  and  Kola  nuts  contain  the  same  alkaloid,  while  cocoa  contains 
the  alkaloid  theobromine  (which  may  be  regarded  as  a  lower 
homologue  of  cafiPeine)  in  addition  to  small  quantities  of  caffeine. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  the  alkaloids  hitherto  described,  theo- 
bromine and  caffeine  are  not  related  to  pyridine  or  quinoline. 
They  are  respectively  the  di-  and  tri-methyl-derivatives  of  xan- 
thine, C5H4N^02,  a  weak  base  forming  the  chief  constituent  of  cer- 
tain rarely-found  urinary  calculi,  and  existing  constantly  to  a  minute 
extent  in  normal  urine  and  in  most  of  the  organs  of  the  human 
body.  Xanthine  itself  is  closely  allied  to  uric  acid,  CgH^N^Oj, 
from  which  it  differs  by  a  single  atom  of  oxygen,  and  from  which 
it  can  be  produced  by  treatment  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water. 
On  adding  silver  nitrate  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  xanthine,  an 
amorphous  precipitate  of  the  s  i  1  v  e  r-d  erivative,  CgHgAg^N^Oj, 
is  formed,  and  this  when  heated  with  methyl  iodide  is  converted 
into  dimethyl-xanthine  or  theobromine,  C5H2(CH3)2N^02. 
Wlien  the  silver-derivative  of  theobromine,  C5ilAg(CHg)2N^02, 
is  heated  with  methyl  iodide  to  160**  C.  for  twenty  hours,  trimethyl- 
xanthine  or  caffeine,  C5H(CH3)gN^02,  is  produced. 

The  following  formulsB  show  the  constitution  of  caffeine  and 
theobromine,  and  their  relation  to  xanthine  0- — 

Xanthine,         .         .       HN CH* 

I 


CO       C— NH 

I  I        >C0» 

HN C=n/ 

Theobromine,  .         .  CH3.N CH* 


CO      C— K.CH3 


HN C    N 

Caffeine,  ,         .  CH3.N CH* 


>C0* 


CO      C— N.CH3 


CH..N C=N 


'^8" 


>co* 


^  The  formulse  given  in  the  text  are  those  proposed  by  Emil  Fischer 
iAnnaleUy  cczv.  314).  In  the  fonnulse  of  Medicus  (Annalen,  clzxv.  250), 
the  CH  and  CO  groups  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  transposed. 
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Theophylline  (see  page  498),  a  base  isomeric  with  theobromine,  has 
been  found  in  minute  quantity  in  tea,  as  also  has  xanthine  itself.^ 

Caffeine*^   Theine.^   Trimethyl-xanthine.  Methyl-theobromine. 

C^HioNA;  or  C,H(CH^^,0,. 

The  constitution  and  synthesis  of  caffeine  have  already  been  described 

(see  page  473). 

Caffeine  exists  naturally  in  the  following  sources,  all  of  which 

are  employed  for  food  or  preparing  beverages : — 
a.  Coffee;*  the  dried  seed  of  Coffea  Ardbica, 
K  Tea;*  the  prepared  and  dried  leaves  of  GameUia  Thea, 
e.  Mat^  or  Paraguaytea;  the  dried  leaves  and  twigs  of 

Ilex  Faraguayensis. 

d.  Guarana  or  Brazilian  chocolate;  the  dried  pulp 
of  the  seed  of  Paullinia  sorbilis, 

e.  Cola;  the  seeds  or  nuts  of  the  Kola  tree  {Cola  or  Sterculia 
acuminata)  of  West  Central  Africa. 

Caffeine  is  found  in  other  parts  of  these  plants  besides  those 
commonly  used  for  food,  and  also  occurs  in  small  quantity,  together 
with  theobromine,  in  cocoa. 

Caffeine  can  be  isolated  with  facility  in  a  state  of  considerable 
purity,  but  its  quantitative  determination  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable uncertainty,  chiefly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  completely 
extracting  it  from  its  natural  sources  (see  page  488). 

Caffeine  is  now  prepared  on  a  considerable  scale  from  damaged 
tea.*  Several  methods  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose,  one 
of  the  simplest  being  to  exhaust  the  tea  with  boiling  water,  boil 

^  For  the  isolation  of  xanthine  from  tea,  A.  Baginsky  eztracted  the 
material  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  treated  the  clear  liquid  with  baryta-water 
in  excess,  and  then  passed  carbon  dioxide  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  baryta. 
After  filtering  and  evaporating,  ammonia  and  silver  nitrate  were  added,  and 
the  resultant  precipitate  of  xauthine-silver  crystallised  from  its  solution 
in  dilute  nitric  acid  to  which  some  urea  had  been  added.  The  xanthine-silver 
nitrate  obtained  contained  83*6  per  cent,  of  Ag,  or  very  nearly  the  amount 
required  by  the  formula  CoH4N402,AgN03.  The  weight  obtained  from  1  lb. 
of  tea  was  only  0'1667  gramme  {Fharm,  Jour.y  [8],  xix.  41). 

'  The  absolute  identity  of  the  alkaloids  of  tea  and  coffee  is  generally 
acc^ted,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  established  absolutely  beyond  doubt. 
According  to  Lauder  Brunton  and  Cash  {Proe.  EoycU  Society^  1887), 
the  physiological  effects  of  the  alkaloids  extracted  from  tea  and  coffee  exhibited 
marked  differences.  Theine  (from  tea)  appeared  to  be  more  powerful  in  its  action 
than  caffeine  (from  coffee),  and  tended  to  produce  rhythmical  contractions  of 
the  voluntary  muscles.     These  observations  have  not  been  confirmed. 

'  A  few  yean  since  the  manufooture  of  caffeine  was  almost  monopoliaed  by 
Germany.     In  consequence  of  a  revised  regulation  of  the  English  CQstooms^ 
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the  decoction  with  litharge  or  acetate  of  lead,  and  concentrate  the 
filtered  solution  till  the  alkaloid  crystallises  out  on  cooling.  The 
product  can  be  purified  by  resublimation,  or  by  crystallisation 
from  hot  water. 

Caffeine  forms  long,  white,  silky,  flexible  needles,  which  readily 
felt  together  to  form  light  fleecy  masses.  When  deposited  slowly 
from  an  aqueous  or  chloroformic  solution,  the  crystals  of  caffeine 
present  a'  characteristic  appearance  under  a  magnifying  power  of 
100  to  300  diameters. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  cafleine  crystallises  from  water  with  1 
aqua  (8*49  per  cent.),  but  the  proportion  ordinarily  present  in 
crystallised  caffeine  is  sensibly  less  than  corresi)onds  to  this  formula. 
Thus  Pf  af  f  and  Liebig  found  7*85  and  Martins  8*14  per 
cent,  and  the  author  in  two  commercial  specimens  obtained  7*05 
and  7*10  per  cent.^  It  is  probable  that  the  deficiency  is  due  to 
efflorescence,  for  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  lost  by  prolonged 
exposure  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  so  that  the  caffeine  so  treated  suffers  no 
further  loss  of  weight  at  100°. 

On  heating  crystallised  caffeine  to  100°  C.  the  crystals  become 
opaque  and  friable,  consequent  on  the  loss  of  water,  the  residue 
consisting  of  anhydrous  caffeine  and  dissolving  without  turbidity 
in  chloroform.  According  to  Mulder,  caffeine  is  deposited  in 
anhydrous  crystals  from  alcohol  or  etiier,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions from  water  also.  It  is  possible  that  hydration  may  depend 
on  unrecognised  conditions,  such  as  those  of  temperature  and  con- 
centration of  the  solution  at  the  time  of  separation,  and  that  com- 
mercial caffeine  is  a  variable  mixture  of  anhydrous  and  hydrated 
crystals. 

Caffeine  does  not  evaporate  with  vapour  of  water,  and  undergoes 
no  appreciable  change  of  weight  at  100°  (A.  H.  Allen).^  At 
120°  it  volatilises  very  gradually,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
sublimes  unchanged  in  long,  silky  needles. 

according  to  which  damaged  tea  is  admitted  dnty-free,  provided  that  it  be 
"  denatured  "  and  rendered  wholly  unfit  for  human  oonsumption  by  treatment 
with  lime  and  aasafoetida,  it  has  become  possible  to  use  such  tea  profitably  for 
the  manufacture  of  caffeine.  As  a  result,  England  has  become  the  chief  seat 
of  the  manufacture,  and  now  exports  the  alkaloid  to  Germany  and  America. 
At  present  (August,  1892)  the  retail  price  of  caffeine  from  tea  is  9d.  per  ounce. 

^  Mulder  found  8*49  per  cent,  of  water,  but  that  was  by  exposing  the 
substance  to  a  temperature  above  120^,  when  more  or  less  volatilisation  must 
have  taken  place. 

'  The  statements  respecting  the  effect  of  heat  on  caffeine  are  very  discordant. 
According  to  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  caffeine  sublimes  in  minute  needles  at 
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At  23r-233**  C.  caffeine  melts  to  a  clear  liquid,  and  at  384° 
(S  t  r  e  c  k  e  r)  boils  and  distils  with  partial  decomposition,  leaving 
no  residuum. 

79**  C,  and  volatilisea  completely  at  120^.     Other  observers  give  much  higher 
temperatures  for  its  subliming  point. 

The  behaviour  of  caffeine  when  heated  has  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
methods  of  determining  the  alkaloid,  and  hence  has  recently  been  carefully 
re-investigated  in  the  author's  laboratory  by  G.  E.  Scott  Smith,  C.  M.  Caines, 
and  G.  S.  A.  Oaines.     The  following  facts  have  been  fully  Atablished  : — 

1.  Commercial  caffeine  (crystallised)  lost  6*9  per  cent  of  its  weight  by 
prolonged  drying  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
and  pressure. 

2.  Caffeine  which  has  been  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature  over  sulphorio 
add  till  constant  in  weight  undergoes  no  further  material  loss  on  prolonged 
exposure  in  an  open  dish  in  the  water-oven  at  100^.  The  following  results 
were  obtained : — 


Caffeine. 

LOM. 

Weight  of  ooBimercial  alkaloid  taken, 

IIXX)  gramme. 

t 
••• 

II 

after  long  expoBUie  over  Ha804  at  20*  C, 

O-Ml       „ 

6*9  per  cent. 

II 

after  heating  In  water-oven  for  2}  honrB, 

0-989       „ 

71       ,. 

II 

II                       11              ^1     11 

0-929       „ 

7-1       .. 

II 

II                       II             61       „ 

0-927       „ 

7-8       11 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  results,  on  heating  caffeine  contained  in  a 
watch-glass,  covered  with  another  watch-glass,  over  boiling  water  or  on  the  top 
of  the  water-oven  for  fifteen  minutes,  a  distinct  film  appeared  on  the  covering 
glass,  and  crystals  of  caffeine  were  observable  under  the  microscope.  The 
slight  loss  of  weight  observed  when  caffeine  was  exposed  for  many  hours  at 
100°  is  doubtless  due  to  volatilisation. 

i.  On  exposing  dry  caffeine  to  a  temperature  of  120°  in  an  air-bath,  a  Tery 
gradual  bat  continual  decrease  of  weight  was  observed,  indicating  sensible 
volatilisation  of  the  alkaloid  at  the  temperature  employed.    Thus  : — 


Weight  of  Alkaloid. 

LOM. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Percent 

After  heating  for  2  hoars  at  120', 
II         i>            G     II         fi 

11           M 

14     „ 
17     „ 
20      „ 

24      » 
29     1, 

0-9290 
0-9200 
0-9270 
0-8668 
0-8314 
07850 
0-7654 
0-7568 
0-7486 

0-0090 
0-0220 
0-0622 
0-0976 
0-1440 
0-1536 
0-1722 
0-1S04 

•  •• 

0-32 
2-37 
6^ 
10-60 
16-50 
16-63 
18-68 
19-42 
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Caffeine  is  odoarless,  but  has  a  bitter  taste.  It  has  a  marked  phy- 
siological action,  and  in  excessive  doses  possesses  decided  poisonous 
properties.  Administered  to  frogs,  it  produces  tetanus  and  rigor 
of  the  voluntary  muscles.  A  cat  was  killed  in  thirty-five  minutes 
by  administering  ^  gramme  of  alkaloid.  In  all  experiments  with 
caffeine  on  the  lower  animals  there  has  been  increased  frequency 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  repeated  emptying  of  the  bladder  and 
intestine&  After  death,  the  alkaloid  has  been  detected  in  the 
blood,  the  bile,  and  the  urine.  In  man,  caffeine  increases  the 
heart's  action,  by  stimulating  the  cardiac  muscles,  and  excites  the 
nervous  system. 

The  British  Pharmacopceia  gives  from  1  to  5  grains  as  the 
medicinal  dose  of  caffeine ;  the  Oerman  PJiarmaeoposia  states  the 
maximum  single  dose  at  0*2  gramme,  and  the  daily  maximum  dose 
at  0*6  gramme. 

The  physiological  action  of  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee  is  in 
part  due  to  the  caffeine,  but  is  laigely  modified  by  the  otlier 
constituents;  notably  the  tannin,  extractive  matter,  and  pos- 
sibly the  essential  oil  of  tea,  and  the  caffeol  or  essential  oil  of 
coffee. 

Caffeine  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  (76  to  80  parts), 
but  tolerably  readily  in  hot  (10  parts).  It  dissolves  in  about  35 
parts  of  cold  rectified  spirit,  but  it  is  much  less  soluble  (1  :  155) 
in  absolute  alcohol.  In  cold  ether  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble, 
more  readily  in  amylic  alcohol,  chloroform  and  benzene,  but  nearly 

6.  Caffeine  which  had  been  recently  sublimed  and  was  consequently 
anhydrous,  melted  at  231  '5**  C. ,  and  resoUdified  at  228^  C.  Strecker  gives 
the  melting-point  of  anhydrous  caffeine  as  284^,  and  Biedermann  at 
280'6^  Mulder  gives  the  melting-point  at  177  *8^  which  is  certainly  too 
low. 

6.  Caffeine  which  had  been  recently  sublimed  and  then  dissolved  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether  or  chloroform,  in  each  case  left  the  original  weight  of  alkaloid 
on  evaporating  the  solution  and  exposing  the  residue  at  100**.  The  same 
result  was  obtained  with  recently-fused  caffeine.  As  sublimed  and  fused 
caffeine  are  certainly  anhydrous,  it  follows  that  the  alkaloid  left  on  evaporat- 
ing its  solutions  in  the  above  solvents  is  also  anhydrous. 

7.  When  a  known  weight  of  caffeine  was  repeatedly  treated  ^nth  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°,  the  original 
weight  was  always  recovered.  When  caffeine,  previously  dried  at  100**  or 
120°,  or  recently  sublimed  or  fused,  was  dissolved  in  1000  parts  of  distilled 
water,  the  solution  concentrated  by  boiling  over  a  naked  flame,  and  the 
evaporation  completed  in  a  platinum  dish  at  100°,  the  residue  being  finally 
dried  in  the  water-oven,  the  weight  of  alkaloid  originally  taken  was  strictly 
recovered.  This  proves  that  caffeine  does  not  volatilise  with  steam  during  the 
evaporation  of  its  solutions  (A.  H.  Allen,  Pharm,  Jour,,  [8],  xziii.  218). 
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insolable  in  carbon  disulphide  and  petroleum  spirit.^  Chloroform 
and  benzene  dissolve  out  the  alkaloid  even  &om  its  acidulated 
aqueous  solutions,  but  the  agitations  must  be  several  times  repeated 
to  effect  complete  extraction. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  caffeine  into  the  salphate, 
but  does  not  colour  or  otherwise  change  it  even  at  100°  C.^ 

Hydi-ochloric  acid  has  no  action  on  caffeine  below  200"*,  but 
when  heated  under  pressure  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to 
250°  for  six  to  twelve  hours  caffeine  yields  ammonia,  methjlamine, 
sarcosine,  carbon  dioxide,  and  traces  of  formic  acid.  The  volume 
of  methylamine  produced  is  double  that  of  the  ammonia,  which 
proves  the  presence  of  three  NMe  groups  in  caffeine,  and  estab- 
lishes the  following  formula  for  the  reaction  : — CgHj^N^Og  + 
6H2O  =  NH3  +  2N(CH3)H2  -h  C3H7NO2  +  CHjjOg  +  CO2  (E. 
Schmidt,  AnncUen,  ccxvii.  270).* 

Wlien  caffeine  is  warmed  with  dilute  caustic  alkali  or  boiled  with 
concentrated  baryta- water,  it  at  first  assimilates  the  elements  of 

^  A.  Comniallle  {Compt.  lUnd,,  cxxxl.  817 ;  Jour,  Chem,  Soc,  xxix.  779) 
gives  the  following  figures  for  the  solubility  of  hydra  ted  and  anhydrous  caffeine 
in  different  menstrua : — 


Parts  of  Solvent  reqoired  for  1  of  Caffeine. 

Solvent 

At  15' to  17- C. 

At  BoUlng- 

point  of 

Solvent.* 

Hydrated. 

Anhydrons. 

Anhydrous. 

Water,          .... 
Beotifled  BDlrit, 
Absolute  aioobol,    . 
Commercial  ether. 
Pure  anhydrooB  ether,     • 
Chloroform, .... 
Carbon  disulphide, 
Petroleum  etner,    . 

68 
40 

•  •• 

476 

■  t« 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

74 
44 

166 

526 
2288 

7-7 
1700 
4000 

2-« 

82 

».. 
277 

220 

•  •• 

*  The  hot  water  was  at  65*  only,  not  at  the  boiling-point. 

'  Experimonts  by  the  author  showed  that  pure  caffeine  was  wholly  unchanged 
when  heated  in  the  water-OTen  for  several  hours  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  On  dissolving  the  product  in  water,  boiling  with  oxide  of  lead,  filtering, 
concentrating,  and  extracting  with  chloroform,  the  original  weight  of  caffeine 
was  recovered.  Some  samples  of  commercial  caffeine  darken  slightly  when 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

'  Schmidt  thought  it  possible  that  theobromine  might  be  formed  in  this 
reaction  by  the  elimination  of  a  methyl-group,  but  was  not  able  to  detect  it 
The  methylamine  was  separated  and  purified  by  conversion  into  the  chloro- 
platinate.     The  saroosine  was  identified  by  means  of  its  copper  salt 
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water  and  is  converted  into  an  acid  containing  €811^2^405.^  On 
further  treatment,  this  body  splits  up  with  great  facility  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  base  caffeidine,  C>j'H.j^J^.^  On  still 
further  boiling  with  the  alkali  this  is  again  decomposed  with  forma- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide,  formic  acid,  ammonia,  methylamine,  and 
sarcoeine  (methyl-amidoacetic  acid). 

The  author  has  proved  that  caffeine  readily  undergoes  decom- 
position when  boiled  with  lime-water,  a  fact  which  has  a  practical 
bearing  on  several  of  the  published  processes  for  its  determination. 
When  caffeine  is  boiled  with  magnesia  and  water,  the  dcoomposi- 
tion  is  insignificant,  and  with  litharge  there  is  no  change. 

^  Cappeidine-oakboxylio  Acid,  C^Rj^^fit,  or  C7HUN4O.COOH,  is  beet 
prepared  by  digesting  finely-divided  caifeine  for  some  hours  at  80°  C.  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  neutralising  with  acetic  acid,  adding  cuprio 
acetate  (avoiding  excess),  and  decomposing  the  resultant  precipitate  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Tlie  liberated  acid  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the 
filtrate  in  vacuo  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  may  be  purified  by  solution  in 
chloroform  and  precipitation  with  benzene,  and  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  oil,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  solidifies  to  a  yellowish-white, 
slightly  crystalline  mass,  very  soluble  in  water  to  a  strongly  acid  liquid.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  benzene.  On  boiling 
the  aqueous  solution  of  caffeidine-carboxylic  aoid,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved  and 
a  reddish  oU  remains,  which  when  stirred  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
aoid  and  treated  with  alcohol  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass  of  eaffeidine 
sulphate.  The  reaction  affords  a  ready  method  of  preparing  eaffeidine.  It 
is  merely  necessary  to  decompose  the  copper  salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
evaporate  the  filtrate  rapidly,  and  treat  it  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The 
copper  eaU  of  caffeidine-carboxylic  acid,  Co(CioHi|N40,)2,  is  a  pale  blue 
crystalline  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  wholly  so  in  alcohol.  The 
barium,  calcium,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  magnesium  salts  are  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  the  lead  salt  is  soluble.  EA  is  a  yellow  oil.  On  adding 
mercuric  chloride  to  the  solution  of  a  soluble  caffeidine-carboxylate,  a  copious 
white  precipitate  is  obtained  which  appears  to  contain  (C3H]iN403),Hg,2HgOl2. 
If  this  be  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  filtered  liquid  leaves  eaffeidine  hydrochloride  on  evaporation. 

'  Cafvbidikb,  C7HUN4O,  may  be  obtained  as  above  described,  or  may  be 
prepared  by  boiling  caffeine  with  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  crystallised  baryta 
for  half  an  hour,  or  until  ammonia  and  methylamine  begin  to  be  evolved. 
From  the  product  of  the  reaction,  eaffeidine  eulphale,  BHsS04,  is  obtained  by 
acidulating  the  filtered  liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  a  thin  syrup,  when  the  salt  is  deposited  in  readily  soluble  needles. 
The  free  base  is  an  oily,  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  readily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol  and  chloroform,  but  with  difiicalty  in  ether.  It  reduces  silver  oxide, 
even  in  the  cold,  and  decomx)oses  very  readily  into  ammonia,  methylamine, 
and  cholestrophane  (dimethylparabanic  acid),  C|H]Me,N,0,.  Caffeidine 
nitrate,  hydrobromide,  and  hydrochloride  crystallise  welL  B^H^PtClg  crystal- 
lises from  water  in  large  orange-yellow  needles,  containing  eiUier  8  or  4  aqua. 
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When  caffeine  is  heated  with  soda-lime  to  180**,  ammonia  is 
evolved,  and  carbonate  and  a  large  quantity  of  cyanide  formed. 
According  to  Eochleder  this  last  product  distinguishes  caffeine 
from  piperine,  morphine,  quinine,  and  cinchonine.  Wlien  caffeine  is 
ignited  with  excess  of  soda-lime,  the  nitrogen  is  evolved  as  ammonia, 
any  cyanide  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  at  a  lower  temperature 
being  decomposed  in  the  usual  manner;  but  in  order  to  ensure  com- 
plete conversion  of  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia,  it  is  better  to  mix  the 
caffeine  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  cane-sugar  (A.  H.  Allen). 

When  caffeine  is  treated  with  bromine-water,  avoiding  excess, 
and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°,  a  yellowish  residue  is 
left,  which  becomes  crimson-red  on  further  heating,  and  is  turned 
a  magnificent  purple  by  ammonia.  The  reaction  is  very  delicate, 
and  is  not  affected  by  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia.  On 
adding  caustic  soda  complete  and  instant  decolorisation  occurs. 

Another  modification  of  the  test  consists  in  treating  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  solid  substance  (such  as  a  residue  of  caffeine  left  on 
evaporation)  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  a  minute  crystal  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  evapo- 
rating the  liquid  to  dryness  at  100°.  When  cold,  the  reddish-yellow 
or  pinkish  residue  is  cautiously  moistened  with  ammonia,  avoiding 
an  excess,  when  the  characteristic  purple  coloration  is  produced ;  or, 
preferably,  it  is  exposed  to  ammouiacal  vapours  by  inverting  the 
dish  bearing  the  residue  over  another  containing  strong  ammonia. 

The  products  of  the  oxidation  of  caffeine  include  a  m  a  1  i  c 
a  c  i  d,^  which  by  subsequent  treatment  with  ammonia  is  converted 
into  murexoin;  the  reactions  being  identical  to  the  eye  and 
parallel  in  chemical  change  to  those  yielded  by  uric  acid  under  like 

conditions.     Thus : — 

Uric  acid  yields  Caffeine  yields 
With  the  oxidising  agent,  .     Alloxantin.  Amalioacid* 

CgHeNA  C8H,(CH,),N408 

On  adding  ammonia, .     .     .      Murexide.  Murexoin. 

NH4.  CgH^NsO,  NH4.  q8(CH,),NPe 

Stron<?  nitric  acid  may  be  substituted  for  the  bromine- water  or 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate ;  but  the  reaction  is  in 
that  case  far  less  distinct  and  easy  to  regulate,  and  excess  of  am- 
monia must  be  carefully  avoided.^ 

^  Amalic  Acid  forms  colourless  crystals  which  stain  the  skin  red,  and  are 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  It  reduces  silver  salts,  and  forma 
deep  violet  compounds  with  potash,  soda,  and  baryta. 

*  O.  H  e  h  n  e  r,  in  a  private  communication  to  the  author,  points  out  that, 
if  the  nitric  acid  used  be  perfectly  pure,  caffeine  fails  to  give  the  murexom 
reaction,  but  that  in  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  coloui 
is  readily  developed. 
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Theobromine  aud  xanthine  give  similar  reactions  to  caffeine  with 
an  oxidising  agent  and  ammonia.  The  purple  colorations  due  to 
caffeine  and  theobromine  are  decolonsed  by  adding  caustic  alkali 
solution,  but  that  due  to  uric  acid  is  changed  to  blue. 

When  caffeine  is  heated  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  cholestrophane^ordimethylparabanic 
acid,  C^{C13.^^J0^  a  body  which  crystallises  in  pearly  lamin», 
melting  at  145*5  ,  boUing  at  275^-277^  and  difficultly  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  with  great  facility 
by  alkalies  into  symmetrical  dimethylurea  (melting  at 
97^-100°)  and  oxalic  acid.  Hence  on  adding  ammonia  and 
calcium  chloride  to  its  aqueous  solution^  and  wanning  the  liquid, 
calcium  oxalate  is  precipitated. 

Cholestrophane  is  also  produced  (35 '4  to  41*8  per  cent.)  by 
oxidising  cadBfeine  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  the  main  reaction 
being: — 

C8H(CH,)jN40, + 0, + 2H,0  -  0,(CH,),N,0, + NH,(CH,) + NH, + 200, . 

Caffeine  is  very  imperfectly  precipitated  by  the  usual  alkaloidal 
reagents.  No  reactions  result  with  iodised  potassium  iodide  and 
Mayer's  solution,  which  behaviour  distinguishes  caffeine  from  nearly 
all  other  alkaloids  except  theobromine  and  colchicine.  Potassio- 
bismuth  iodide  precipitates  caffeine  after  a  time  from  moderately 
dilute  solutions  (1 :  3000).  Phosphomolybdic  acid  produces  a 
yellowish  precipitate,  soluble  in  warm  sodium  acetate  solution,  the 
liquid  depositing  free  caffeine  on  cooling.  (CgHj^402.HCl)2PtC]4 
is  obtained  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  platinic  chloride  to  a 
highly  concentrated  solution  of  caffeine,  as  an  orange  precipitate 
soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold  and  an  even  smaller  quantity  of  warm 
water,  crystallising  again  on  cooling. 

A  solution  of  caffeine  in  200  parts  of  water  gives  an  immediate 
and  abundant  precipitate  on  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride.  With  a  more  dilute  solution  (1 :  1000)  crystals  appear 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  an  abundant  crop  of  large 
acicular  crystals  is  obtained.  With  a  solution  of  caffeine  in  4000 
of  water  crystals  appear  after  a  few  days.  The  precipitate  con- 
tains CsHj0N^O2,HgGl29  and  is  much  less  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
reagent  than  in  pure  water.  Hence  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  adding  an  equal  measure  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  to  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  The  compound  is  soluble  in 
about  260  parts  of  cold  water,  and  more  readily  in  hot,  crystallising 
out  again  on  cooling.     It  also  crystallises  from  hot  idcohoL     The 

^  The  name  cholestrophane  is  due  to  Stenhoose,  and  has  reference  to 
the  resemblance  the  crystals  have  tocholesterin  (Yol.  II.  page  812). 
VOL.  UL  PART  n.  2  H 
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eompound  is  not  sufficiently  insoluble  to  be  applicable  to  the 
quantitative  precipitation  of  caffeine  (B.  H.  D  a  y  i  e  s,  PharriL  Jour.^ 
[3],  xxi  253). 

Gallotannic  acid  precipitates  moderately  dilute  solutions  of 
caffeine,  the  precipitate  being  somewhat  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
reagent.  A  difference  of  a  few  degrees  in  temperature  greatly 
alters  the  solubiliiy,  and  hence  a  solution  of  properly  adjusted 
stDsngth  may  be  perfectly  limpid  at  one  temperature,  and  become 
completely  opaque  from  separation  of  amorphous  caffeine  gallo- 
tannate  on  cooling  a  few  degree&  A  similar  separation  of  caffeine 
tannate  is  the  cause  of  an  infusion  of  tea  becoming  tnifoid  od 
cooling. 

Salts  of  Caffeine. 

Caffeine  is  a  yeiy  feeble  basei  Its  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solu- 
tions have  no  action  on  litmus,  and  it  is  extracted  from  aqueous 
liquids  by  benzene  and  chloroform,  even  in  presence  of  a  free 
mineral  acid.  This  behaviour  is  doubtless  due  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  majority  of  caffeine  salts  are  decomposed  on  dilution. 
They  are  decomposed  by  alcohol  and  ether  as  by  water,  and  the 
salts  with  volatile  acids  {e,g^  acetic)  are  decomposed  on  exposure 
to  air.  The  hydrochloride  leaves  merely  free  caffeine  on  exposure 
to  100^  C.  The  author  found  that  on  adding  free  caffeine  to  hot 
water  contaimng  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  and  coloured  with  methyl 
orange,  the  red  colour  of  the  liquid  was  immediately  destroyed, 
proving  neutralisation  of  the  acid ;  but  an  acid  reaction  was  re- 
established when  standard  acid  had  been  added  equivalent  to  only 
about  -^  of  the  caffeine  present.  Owing  to  these  facts,  certain 
devises  have  to  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  majority 
of  the  salts  of  caffeine.  The  oxalate  ^  and  salicylate  are  sparingly 
soluble,  and  can  be  readily  prepared  by  mixing  equivalent  quantities 
of  the  acid  and  alkaloid  in  aqueous  solution.  The  citrate  is  best 
obtained  by  mixing  a  chloroformic  solution  of  caffeine  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  citric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  mixture  to  a 
syrup.  When  molecular  proportions  of  caffeine  and  a  mineral  acid 
are  mixed  together  in  presence  of  excess  of  water,  no  combination 
ensues.  If  the  quantity  of  water  is  insufficient  to  dissolve  the 
alkaloid,  the  latter  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid  in  an  unchanged 
condition.  If  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
the  acid  ultimately  becomes  sufficiently  concentrated  to  act  on  a 
portion  of  the  caffeine,  and  a  true  salt  crystallises  out,  intermingled 

^  Caffeine  oxalate  is  said  by  Leipen  to  be  an  exceptionally  stable  salt.  It 
can  be  recrystallised  from  water ;  but  the  author  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
caffeine  oould  be  removed  by  chlorofbnn  from  an  aqueoos  solution  containing  a 
considerable  ezceas  of  oxalic  add. 
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irith  crystals  of  the  unaltered  alkaloid.  Bat  as  the  acid  ia  weakened 
by  its  combination,  the  formation  of  the  salt  is  retarded  till  further 
concentration  has  taken  place.  Hence  the  change  is  progressive 
and  continuous^  the  caffeine  gradually  diasolying  and  again  crystal- 
hfies  out  as  a  salt^  though  at  the  very  last  crystals  of  the  uncombined 
base  can  be  observed  in  admixture  with  the  increasing  crop  of  the 
trae  salt  By  employing  a  considerable  excess  of  acid  the  procow 
18  greatly  hastened,  and  a  product  free  from  uncombined  alkaloid 
is  obtainable.  With  an  excess  of  add,  and  at  a  sufficient  degree 
of  concentration,  the  alkaloid  will  momentarily  dissolve  to  a  clear 
aoluticm,  and  then  almost  immediately  crystallise  out  aa  salt 

The  foregoing  observations  are  due  to  H.  W.  Snow  {Pharm, 
Jowr,y  [3],  xxi.  1185),  who  gives  the  foUowing  as  the  composition 
kA  the  principal  salts  of  caffeine  :-— 

Caffeine  hydrochloride, 
Caffeine  hydrobromide, 


Caffeine  nitrate, . 
Caffeine  sulphate  (normal), 
Caffeine  oxalate, 
Caffeine  salicylate, 


B,HC1+2H20 
B,HBr+2H20 
5(B,HN03)+H2O 
B,H,SO, 

B,HC,H,03 


Caffeine  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  colourless  prismatic  needles. 
It  loses  the  whole  of  its  add  at  75*'  C.  The  mdpheUe  is  deposited 
from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  in  shining  needles  unchanged  at  100°. 
Caffeine  mtrate  forms  fine  transparent  crystals,  which  when  dropped 
into  water  become  opaque,  and  are  converted  into  pseudomorphs 
consisting  of  microscopic  needles  of  free  caffeine. 

Caffeine  citrate  is  offidal  in  the  British  FkarmacqpoBia  of  1885, 
where  the  formula  CgHi^jN^OgjHgCgHgOy  is  ascribed  to  it.  The 
B.P.  article  is  generally  regarded  as  an  indefinite,  imstable,  in- 
accurately described,  and  superfluous  preparation  (Pharm,  Joitr.y 
[3],  xix.  252).  Free  caffeine  has  not  unfrequently  been  sold  as  the 
citrate.  The  proportion  of  acid  can  be  directly  ascertained  in 
the  citrate  and  other  caffeine  salts  by  titrating  the  solution  with  a 
standard  caustic  alkali  (or  preferably  baryta)  and  phenolphthalein, 
and  the  total  caffeine  can  be  isolated  by  agitating  the  neutralised 
or  original  aqueous  solution  with  chloroform.  On  treating  the  dry 
substance  with  cold  chloroform,  only  the  uncombined  caffeine,  if 
any,  will  be  dissolved  out  (J.  U.  Lloyd). 

A  strong  and  stable  solution  of  caffeine  can  be  readily  prepared 
by  dissolving  it  in  benzoate,  cinnamate,  or  salicylate  of  sodium  or 
ammonium.  Such  solutions  are  employed  for  hypodermic  injec- 
tions, and  caffeine  phenate  and  phthalate  have  been  applied  to  the 
same  purpose. 
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Isolation  and  Detiebmination  of  Caffeine. 

None  of  the  compounds  of  caffeine  are  sufficiently  stable  or 
insoluble  to  be  of  service  for  the  separation  or  precipitation  of  the 
alkaloid,  which  is  always  determined  by  weighing  it  in  the  free 
state.  The  isolation  of  caffeine  presents  no  difficulty,  and  may  be 
effected  by  a  variety  of  method&  The  migority  of  these  depend 
on  the  treatment  of  the  substance  or  its  aqueous  infusion  with 
lime,  magnesia,  litharge,  or  basic  lead  acetate,  to  render  the  tannin^ 
&c,  insoluble ;  and  crystallisation  of  the  caffeine  from  the  concen- 
.  trated  iiltiate,  or  extraction  of  it  by  benzene,  ether,  or  chloroform. 
To  ensure  the  absence  of  inorganic  salts,  the  alkaloid  should  be 
sublimed  or  shaken  out  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  chloroform. 
Provided  that  the  caffeine  isolated  be  well  crystallised,  colourless, 
free  from  acid  or  alkaline  reaction  to  litmus,  completely  soluble  in 
chloroform,  exerts  no  reducing  action  on  Fehling's  solution,  and 
leaves  no  ash  on  ignition,  it  may  be  regarded  as  pure. 

Although  the  isolation  of  caffeine  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity 
may  be  easily  effected,  the  accurate  determination  of  the  propor- 
tion of  alkaloid  present^  especially  in  tea,  is  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  and  hence  most  of  the  published  results  represent  the 
proportion  of  caffeine  isolated,  rather  than  the  amount  existing  in 
the  substance  examined.  When  once  in  solution,  several  methods 
may  be  used,  though  even  in  this  case  some  of  the  published  pro- 
cesses give  results  which  are  very  gravely  wide  of  the  truth.  As  a 
consequence,  the  great  megority  of  the  published  determinations  of 
caffeine  are  completely  worthless,  and  even  where  a  number  of 
figures  have  been  obtained  by  the  same  process  they  do  not 
necessarily  bear  any  definite  relation  to  each  other. 

The  determination  of  the  alkaloid  in  tea  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  a  very  large  number  of  experiments  in  the  author's 
laboratory  by  C.  M.  Caines,  G.  S.  A.  Caines,  and  G.  E.  Scott  Smith 
{Pharm,  Jour,^  [3],  xxiiL  215).  The  following  facts  have  been 
fully  established : — 

1.  Aqueous  solutions  of  caffeine,  even  when  very  dilute,  may 
be  concentrated  by  boiling,  and  subsequently  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness at  100°  without  the  least  loss  of  alkaloid  (see  page  477). 
-  2.  Caffeine  may  be  completely  dehydrated  at  100°  in  the  water- 
oven.  It  undergoes  no  appreciable  loss  by  volatilisation  when 
exposed  to  100°  for  many  hours;  but  sublimation  to  a  minute 
extent  can  be  proved  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  (see  page  476). 

3.  Caffeine  cannot  be  estimated,  even  approximately,  by  crystal- 
lisation from  water,  the  amount  which  remains  obstinately  in  solu- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  saline  matters,  often  exceeding  that  which 
can  be  separated  as  crystals. 
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4.  Caffeine  can  be  completely  extracted  from  its  acidulated  or 
slightly  ammoniacal  aqueous  solutions  by  repeated  agitation  with 
chloroform.  In  the  author's  experiments,  from  a  solution  slightly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  treatment  with  chloroform 
extracts  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  alkaloid.  Four 
treatments  with  chloroform  usually  effect  the  complete  extraction 
of  the  alkaloid;  but  it  is  desirable  to  agitate  a  fifth  time  and 
evaporate  the  separated  solvent  apart,  to  prove  that  no  more 
caffeine  is  being  dissolved.  In  this  last  case,  the  solution  may  be 
advantageously  rendered  ammoniacal,  or  a  loss  of  0*001  to  0*002 
gramme  of  caffeine  may  occur,  probably  owing  to  the  existence  of 
traces  of  caffeine  sulphate,  especially  where  the  solution  is  strongly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  On  distilling  the  chloroformic 
solution  of  caffeine,  and  drying  the  residue  at  100°  C,  the  alkaloid 
is  .obtained  in  a  perfectly  anhydrous  condition. 

5.  Charcoal  cannot  be  employed  for  decolorising  caffeine  solu- 
tions, without  a  considerable  absorption  of  alkaloid,  which  is 
retained  with  extreme  persistency.  If  the  caffeine  isolated  be 
coloured,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  the  filtered 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness;  but  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
isolating  the  alkaloid  in  a  snow-white  condition. 

6.  Caffeine  is  completely  imchanged  by  heating  to  100°  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  one- 
third  of  its  measure  of  water.  On  treating  the  mixture  with 
water,  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  may  be  recovered  by  agitation 
with  chloroform,  as  in  4. 

7.  Caffeine  is  readily  decomposed  by  alkalies.  By  wanning 
with  dilute  caustic  soda,  it  easily  undergoes  change,  and  by  boil- 
ing with  lime  it  is  partly  decomposed,  with  formation  of  ammonia 
and  methylamine  (see  page  479). 

8.  When  commercial  caffeine  is  treated  with  ignited  magnesia 
and  water,  and  the  mixture  distilled,  a  slight  but  distinct  formation 
of  ammonia  is  observed,  apparently  accompanied  with  traces  of 
volatile  amines.  But  the  volatile  bases  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
first  fractions  of  the  distillate,  the  latter  portions  being  quite  free 
from  alkaline  reaction;  and  when  carefully  purified  caffeine  is 
employed,  the  formation  of  ammonia  and  other  volatile  bases  is 
reduced  to  a  minute  trace.  Hence  their  formation  is  more  probably 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  some  impurity  present  in  small 
quantity  than  of  the  caffeine  itself,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  pro- 
duction would  continue  throughout  the  distillation.  On  filtering 
from  the  magnesia  and  extracting  the  filtrate  with  chloroform, 
the  original  weight  of  caffeine  can  be  recovered,  if  the  pure  alkaloid 
was  originally  employed. 
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9.  If  a  mixtme  of  caffeine  with  magneda  be  made  into  a  paste 
with  water  and  dried,  the  alkaloid  can  be  wholly  extracted  from 
the  mixture  by  proloDged  treatment  with  chloroform. 

10.  When  one  part  of  caffeine  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  a 
flolntion  of  two  parts  of  gallotannic  acid  added,  the  caffeine  can  be 
accurately  determined  by  precipitating  the  solution  with  lead 
acetate  and  extracting  the  concentrated  filtrate  with  chloroform. 
If  the  liquid  be  concentrated  to  a  syrup,  mixed  with  ignited 
magnesia,  and  dried  at  100°^  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  cannot  be 
extracted  by  boiling  the  powdered  mass  with  dry  chloroform, 
however  long  the  treatment  be  continued.  If  tannin  prepared  from 
tea  be  substituted  for  gallotannic  acid  in  the  foregoing  experiment^ 
a  similar  result  is  obtained. 

11.  When  a  decoction  of  tea  is  substituted  for  the  foregoing 
artificial  mixture  of  caffeine  with  excess  of  tannin  a  precisely 
similar  result  is  obtained.  Whether  sand  or  magnesia  be  used, 
the  alkaloid  is  only  partially  extracted,  even  after  prolonged 
boiling  with  chloroform  or  ether.^     Thus^  decoctions  prepared  by 

1  The  foUowiiig  axperiments  were  made  by  G.  E.  Scott  Smith  in  tha 
author's  laboratory.  Fifty  grammes  weight  of  commercial  black  tea  of 
mediom  quality  was  powdered  and  boHed  with  water  for  thirty  minutes.  The 
solution  was  filtered  and  made  up  to  1  litre  after  cooling.  Aliquot  parts  of 
the  solution  were  then  treated  in  the  following  manner. 

A.  100  C.C.  («-6  grammes  of  tea)  was  evaporated  to  a  symp  and  mixed  witii 
5  grammes  of  ignited  magnesia.  The  mixtnre  was  dried  thoroughly  at  100% 
powdered,  and  boiled  with  ether  free  from  alcohol  and  water. 

Caffeine  extracted  by  6  boars' treatment^      .       • 
„  „  4  houn'  further  treatment^ . 

fi  fi  8  houn'     „  „        •       • 

Total,       .     IS  0-060  s  1*38  per  oeali. 

On  subsequently  boiling  the  residue  with  aloohol  an  additional  0*0605  gramme 
of  caffeine  was  extracted,  making  2*69  per  cent,  in  aUL 

B.  Was  conducted  like  A,  but  dry  chloroform  was  substituted  fctr  ethei; 
The  total  cafToiue  eztractable  by  chloroform  was  1  '54  per  cent 

C.  Conducted  like  A,  but  rectified  spirit  was  employed  at  once.  It 
extracted  2 '81  per  cent,  of  brownish  caffeine,  which  was  reduced  to  2*78  per 
cent  by  re-solution  in  water  and  extraction  with  chloroform. 

D.  Conducted  like  B,  but  sand  was  substituted  for  magnesia.  Treactment 
with  dry  chloroform  extracted  suooeasiyely  0*0365,  0*0175,  0*0185,  and  0*0010 
gramme  of  caffeine  during  nine  hours'  treatment.  On  sabsequent  treatment 
with  alcohol  much  tannin  and  colouring  matter  was  extracted.  ThJB  was 
precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  the  concentrated  filtrate  shaken  with  chloro- 
form. Additional  yield,  0'070  gramme,  making  a  total  yield  of  2*77  per  cenl 
Why  a  portion  of  the  caffeine  but  not  the  whole  should  be  extracted  by 
chloroform  in  the  absence  of  magnesia  is  not  evident. 

£.  100  CO.  («5  grammes  tea)  was  heated  to  boiling,  treated  with  solid 
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Ix)iling  two  separate  samples  of  black  tea  with  water  were  eaoh 
divided,  into  two  equal  parts.  One  of  these  was  precipitated  by 
lead  acetate,  and  the  caffeine  recovered  from  the  filtered  and  con- 
centrated liquid  by  repeated  agitation  with  chloroforuL  The  other 
halves  were  evaporated  to  dryness  with  magnesia  and  the  powdered 
residue  thoroughly  exhausted  by  boiling  with  chloroform,  and 
subsequently  boiled  with  alcohol  for  a  long  time. 


SamgpUA. 

SOUimtos* 
Boiling. 

SO  HIniites' Boiling. 

Lttdprooen, 

Magnwla  proocM ;  by  chlorofoim, 
„            ,,        by  alcohol,     . 

8*81  per  cent 
118       „ 

8*07  per  cent. 

0-90) 

>  8*06  per  cent 
116) 

In  other  experiments  with  mixtures  of  caffeine,  tea-tannin,  and 
excess  of  magnesia^  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  alkaloid  was  not 
extractable  either  by  chloroform  or  alcohol,  but  could  be  recovered 
by  treatment  with  water. 

12.  When  finely-powdered  tea  is  mixed  with  slaked  lime, 
ignited  magnesia,  or  sand,  made  into  a  paste  with  hot  water,  and 
the  mixture  thoroughly  dried  at  100^  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
alkaloid  can  be  extracted  with  chloroform,^  however  carefully  the 
process  be  conducted.  On  subsequently  treating  the  mixture  with 
alcohol,  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  caffeine  is  ultimately 
dissolved,  but  prolonged  treatment  by  boiling  alcohol  is  necessary 
to  extract  the  caffeine  from  a  mixture  of  tea-extract  or  powdered 
tea  with  magnesia,  and  complete  extraction  is  always  doubtful. 

1 3.  When  a  decoction  of  tea  is  treated  with  basic  or  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  a  voluminous  precipitate  is  formed.  If  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  liquid  be  filtered,  concentrated,  and  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  or  sodium 
phosphate,  to  remove  the  excess  of  lead,  and  again  filtered,  the 
caffeine  may  be  extracted  in  a  condition  of  perfect  whiteness  and 
purity  by  agitation  with  chloroform. 

leftd  acetate,  filtered,  and  an  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  concentrated,  freed 
from  lead,  and  shaken  repeatedly  with  chloroform.  Caffeine  was  recovered 
•qniyalent  to  2 '68  per  oenL  ol  the  tea. 

^  The  remarkable  &ot  of  the  retention  of  the  caffeine  of  tea  by  lime  er 
magnesia  in  a  form  incompletely  dissolved  by  chloroform  was  first  observed  by 
B.  H.  Panl  and  G.  £.  Scott  Smith  {Pha/m,  Jawr,,  \^\  zzi.  882).  Little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  caffeine  was  eztractable  by  chloroform  from 
the  lime  miztore,  and  little  more  than  one-half  from  the  magnesia  miztureu 
By  subsequent  treatment  with  alcohol  the  remaining  caffeine  was  dissolved. 
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14.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  Utharge  a  decoction  of  tea 
becomes  completely  decolorised,  but  the  process  is  tedioos.  If 
after  a  time  a  small  addition  of  lead  acetate  be  made,  clarification 
occurs  in  a  few  minutes,  and  an  aliquot  part  of  the  liquid  may  be 
filtered  and  treated  as  in  1 3. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  (10,  11,  12, 13)  it  is  evident  that 
the  determination  of  caffeine  when  in  a  state  of  solution  presents 
no  great  difficulty,  though  the  widely-used  plan  of  evaporating  the 
liquid  with  sand  and  lime  or  magnesia,  and  extracting  the  dried 
mixture  with  chloroform  or  ether,  gives  gravely  inaccurate  results. 
The  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  total  caffeine  present  in  tea 
is  the  obstinacy  with  which  a  portion  of  the  alkaloid  is  retained  by 
the  vegetable  tissue,  a  fact  which  suggest^  that  it  exists  partly  in 
some  insoluble  combination  only  gradually  decomposed  by  boiling 
water  or  alcohoL^ 

This  form  cannot  be  mere  tannate  of  caffeine,  as  that  compound 
is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  caffeine  itself  is  a  product  of  the  hydrolysis  of  a  more  complex 
body,  possibly  a  glucoside.*  This  conjecture  receives  considerable 
support  from  the  recent  experiments  of  E.  K  n  e  b  e  1  {Apoth,  Zeit.^ 
1892,  vii.  112),  who  states  that  the  caffeine  in  the  kola-nut  exists 
as  a  glucoside,  k  o  1  a  n  i  n^  which,  on  boiling  with  water,  or  treat- 
ment with  dilute  acids,  splits  up  into  caffeine,  glucose,  and  kola- 
red,  Ci,Hi3(OH)6. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  cellular  structure  of  the  tea  is  the 
cause  of  the  obstinate  retention  of  the  caffeine,  Z  o  1 1  e  r  {Zeiiach. 
AiicU,  Chem,y  xii  106)  has  proposed  to  treat  the  finely-powdered 
tea   with    strong   sulphuric   acid   diluted   with   one-third   of   its 

^  The  following  fignres,  obtained  in  the  author's  laboratory,  show  the  rate 
of  exhaustion  on  treating  powdered  black  tea  with  hot  and  cold  water : — 


Caffein$  eactraeted  hy  Cold  Water. 
In  8  days,   ....     1*81  per  cent. 


Additional  2  days, 
„  2  days, 
„  6  days, 
„         6  days, 

Total  in  19  days, 


0-29«  „ 

0-70*  „ 

0*22  „ 

018  „ 


816 


f< 


CaftiM  extraettd  by  Boiling  Water. 

Inihoar,  ....  2*46  per  centL 

In  additional  2  hoar^       .  0*72       „ 

„  4  hours,       .  0-16       „ 

„  6  hours,  0*01       „ 

Total  in  12^  hours,       .     8*85 


*  These  two  figures  have  not  been  transposed. 


Thus  the  extraction  of  the  caffeine  by  boiling  water  was  practically  complete 
after  6  hours'  treatment,  while  with  cold  water  the  total  amount  was  not 
dissolved  after  19  days'  treatment. 

In  both  the  hot  and  cold  water  experiments,  the  inftision  reduced  Fehling's 
solution  after  removal  of  the  tannin  by  lead  acetate.  The  caffeine  did  not 
reduce  the  copper  solution  either  before  or  after  boiling  with  dilute  acid. 

'  The  author  has  proved  the  presence  of  a  glucoside  in  some  teas. 
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measure  of  water,  and  heat  the  mixture  at  100°,  till  the  cells  are 
thoroughly  broken  up.  Some  water  is  then  added,  an  excess  of 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead  stirred  in,  and  the  mixture  dried  and 
exhausted  with  alcohol  of  86  per  cent.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated  till  caffeine 
crystallises  on  cooling.  From  the  mother-liquor,  the  residual 
calTeine  is  extracted  by  ether.  Zdller  obtained  the  high  proportion 
of  4*92  per  cent,  of  caffeine  from  a  high  quality  of  Himalayan 
tea,  in  addition  to  an  appreciable  quantity  of  theobromine. 

The  author  has  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  lines  of 
ZoUer's  process,  modified  in  various  manners^  but>  chiefly  through 
the  remarkable  persistency  with  which  caffeine  is  absorbed  and 
retained  by  the  carbon  formed  by  the  aoid  treatment,  they  have 
not  hitherto  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  a  practical  analytical 
method.^ 

^  On  treating  powdered  tea  with  slightly  dilated  sulphnrio  acid,  and  heat- 
ing the  mixture  in  the  water-oven  for  an  hour  or  two,  a  black  product  is 
obtained  which  powders  readily.  On  boiling  this  product  with  water,  a 
perfectly  colourless  solution  is  obtained,  from  which,  after  concentration,  per- 
fectly colourless  caffeine  is  extracted  by  agitation  with  chloroform,  either  with 
or  without  previous  removal  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  boiling  with  litharge  or 
white  lead,  or  neutralisation  with  ammonia.  The  fact  that  a  colourless  liquid 
is  obtained  on  treating  the  charred  tea  with  water  is  due  to  the  absorption  of 
the  colouring  matters  by  the  finely-divided  carbon  formed.  Unfortunately, 
this  product  also  takes  up  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  caffeine,  and  retains 
it  with  such  obstinacy  that  it  is  only  extracted  by  prolonged  and  repeated 
treatments  with  alcohol.  Although  the  entire  amount  present  is  ultimately 
obtainable  in  solution,  the  extraction  is  too  uncertain  and  tedious  to  render 
the  method  a  desirable  one  in  practice.  Exhaustion  direct  with  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  benzene,  or  water,  either  with  or  without  previous  neutralisation 
of  the  acid  with  litharge  or  magnesia,  equally  failed  to  ensure  ready  extraction. 
Of  the  numerous  experiments  made  in  this  direction  the  following  may  be 
mentioned.  Twenty-five  grammes  of  ordinary  black  tea  of  medium  quality 
was  finely  powdered,  and  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
one-fifth  of  water.  The  mixture  was  heated  at  lOO"*,  treated  with  a  little  water, 
and  ground  with  excess  of  litharge  till  neutral.  The  mixture  was  redried,  and 
thoroughly  exhausted  successively  in  a  Soxhlet-tube  with  boiling  rectified 
spirit,  boiling  proof-spirit,  and  boiling  water.  The  solutions  were  evaporated, 
and  ^e  oafl'eine  extracted  by  repeated  agitation  with  chloroform.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  results  obtained: — 

TIeld  of  Caffeine. 
By  strong  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  '888),      ......       BUS  per  cent 

By  lutMoquent  treatment  with  proof-spirit 0'50       „ 

By  fabseqnent  tiealment  with  water,  .....      0-21      „ 

Total 8*74       „ 

The  caffeine  isolated  was  snow-white.  These  results  show  that  the  alkaloid 
is  unaltered  by  the  treatment,  and  if  extraction  could  be  effected  with  certainty 
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As  the  result  of  very  numerous  experiments,  the  author  gives  tho 
preference  to  the  following  method  of  extractmg  and  detemuning  the 
caffeine  in  tea.  It  closely  resembles  a  process  employed  by  S  t  a  h  l- 
schmidt  (Gliem,  Centralblai,  1861,  396): — ^Six  grammes  of 
finely-powdered  tea  is  treated  in  a  flask  with  500  c.c.  of  water^ 
which  is  then  kept  boiling  under  a  reflux  condenser.  No  Soxhlet 
extractor  or  similar  arrangement  is  so  effective  or  rapid  as  actual 
boiling  with  the  water.  Alcohol  effects  no  quicker  or  better  extrac- 
tion than  water,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  dissolving  chlozo[^ylL 
After  six  or  eight  hours'  boiling,  the  decoction  may  be  filtered,  the 
residue  washed  on  the  filter,  and  the  filtrate  made  up  with  water  to 
600  C.C.  It  is  then  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  and  about  4  grammes  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  powder  added,  a  reflux  condenser  attached,  and 
the  liquid  boiled  for  ten  minutes.  If  on  removing  the  source  of 
heat  the  precipitate  does  not  curdle  and  settle  readily,  leaving  the 
liquid  colourless,  or  nearly  so,  a  further  addition  of  lead  acetate  must 
be  made  and  the  boiling  repeated.  When  clarification  is  effected, 
the  liquid  is  passed  through  a  dry  filter.  Five  hundred  ac  of  the 
filtrate  ( =  5  grammes  of  tea)  is  then  evaporated  to  about  50  ac, 
whBn  a  little  sodium  phosphate  is  added  to  precipitate  the  remaining 
lead.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  the  precipitate  washed,  and  the 
filtrate  further  concentrated  to  about  40  cc,  when  the  caffeine  is 
extracted  by  repeated  agitations  with  chloroform,  at  least  four 
treatments  with  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  complete  extrac- 
tion of  the  alkaloid.^  The  separated  chloroform  solutions  are  mixed, 
and  distilled  in  a  tared  flask  immersed  in  boiling  water.  The 
last  traces  of  chloroform  are  removed  while  the  flask  is  stUl  hot  by  a 
current  of  air,  and  the  residual  alkaloid  is  weighed.  The  caffeine 
thus  isolated  is  snow-white  in  colour,  neutral  in  reaction  to  litmu% 
and  completely  volatile  and  soluble  in  water.  It  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution  either  before  or  after  boiling  with  dilute  acid. 

As  a  precaution,  the  exhausted  tea-powder  should  be  again 
boiled  with  water,  and  the  decoction  treated  as  before.  When 
experience  has  proved  this  to  be  unnecessary,  the  process  can  be 
shortened  by  boiling  the  tea  with  600  cc.  of  water  in  the  first  place;, 
and  adding  lead  acetate  without  previously  filtering  from  the 
exhausted  tea.     This  modification  becomes  necessary  in  the  case  oi 

by  a  single  solvent,  the  process  would  possess  marked  advantages.  Substi- 
tution of  magnesia  for  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  various  other  modifications  of  the 
details  equally  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  result 

^  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  chloroform  separates  readily.  Should 
an  obstinate  emulsion  be  formed,  the  best  plan  is  to  place  the  mixturo  in  a 
fiask,  distil  off  the  chloroform,  treat  the  residual  liquid  with  a  few  dropa  of 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  filter,  and  agitate  the  filtrate  again  with  chloroform. 
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t^ertain  teas  (e.^.,  gunpowder),  the  aqueous  decoctions  of  whidL 
filter  very  slowly. 

The  following  results  by  the  above  process  were  obtained  by 
C.  M.Cainesin  the  author's  laboratory  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  xxiii. 
218).  In  some  instances  the  caffeine  extracted  by  half  aa  hours 
boiling  was  determined,  in  addition  to  the  total  amount  obtained  by 
six  hours'  boiling  with  water.  The  results  refer  to  the  moisture- 
free  teas,  which  were  represe  native  commercial  samples  : — 


Tannin ;  by 
Lead  Acetate. 

Cafltolna. 

Descrlptioii  of  Tea. 

Extracted  in 
SOmlnntee. 

Total: 

flSBtractedin 

Obouzs. 

Ceylon,  whole  leaf  (Pekoe), 

18*01  per  cent 

8*40  per  cent. 

8*86  per  cent. 

Oeylon,  broken  leaf,  . 

12-81        „ 

••« 

4-08       „ 

Aauun,  whole  leaf  (Pekoe), 

10-08        ,. 

•M 

408       „ 

11-88        „ 

••• 

4-08       „ 

Java  Pekoe,        .      • 

12-08        M 

.«• 

8-76       „ 

Kaiiow,  red  lud. 

uw       ,. 

•  •• 

8*41       „ 

Jdoning,  black  leaf,    • 

11-78        „ 

8-44         „ 

8-74       „ 

Moyone  Onnpowder, . 

12-W        „ 

2-78         „ 

2-89       „ 

1    Katal  Pekoe-Souchong,     . 

0-00        „ 

«-n      „ 

808       M 

The  foregoing  process  is  applicable  to  the  determination  of  the 
caffeine  in  cojfee,  of  which  1 2  grammes  may  be  convenientiy  em- 
ployed. In  the  presence  of  chicory  the  extracted  alkaloid  is  liable 
to  be  strongly  coloured,  in  which  ease  it  should  be  redissolved  in 
water,  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda  added,  and  the  liquid  again 
exhausted  with  chloroform. 

An  alternative  process  for  the  determination  of  caffeine  m  tea  is 
that  of  P  a  u  1  and  C  o  w  n  1  e  y  (Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xviii.  4 1 7),  which 
in  some  respects  resembles  a  method  described  by  Yersmann 
iArch.  Pharm.,  [2],  Ixviii.  148),  and  with  certain  modifications  com- 
municated to  the  author  by  A.  J.  C  o  w  n  1  e  y  is  as  follows : — ^Five 
grammes  weight  of  finely-powdered  tea  is  well  mixed  in  a  mortar 
with  2  grammes  of  ignited  magnesia,  the  mixture  thoroughly 
moistened  with  hot  water,  again  triturated,  and  then  dried  at  100°. 
It  is  next  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,^  and  the  resultant  liquid 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  boiled  with  50  c.c.  of 
water,  and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When 
-cold,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  repeatedly  shaken  with  chloroform 

^  Experiments  made  in  the  author's  laboratory  showed  that  even  with  the 
most  carefol  treatment  it  is  difficult  to  ensure  complete  extraction  of  the 
<»iffeine,  a  small  additional  quantity  being  subsequently  obtained  by  treats 
ment  witii  water. 
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until  exhausted.^  The  united  chloroform  solution  is  then  agitated 
with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  removes  a  little 
colouring  matter,  so  that  on  subsequently  distilling  off  the  chloro- 
form in  a  weighed  flask,  the  caffeine  is  obtained  perfectly  pure- 
and  colourless,  or  at  most  with  a  faint  green  tinge. 

By  the  foregoing  process,  Paul  and  Cownley  {Pharm,  Jour.^ 
[3],  zviii  417)  found  Indian  and  Cingalese  teas  to  contain  a  much 
laiger  percentage  of  caffeine  than,  owing  to  the  faulty  methods  of 
analysis  employed,  is  commonly  supposed.  The  proportion  of 
alkaloid  isolated  from  commercial  samples  of  all  qualities,  and  con- 
taining from  3*6  to  6*8  per  cent,  of  moisture,  ranged  from  3*22  ta 
4*66  per  cent,  on  the  tea  in  its  commercial  condition  (equal  to  3*57 
to  4*99  per  cent,  in  the  moisture-free  tea),  and  bore  no  relation, 
to  the  so-called  "  strength  "  of  the  tea.  Java  tea  approached  Ceylon 
tea  in  the  proportion  of  caffeine  present  (2'94  to  3*78  per  cent.), 
but  China  and  Japan  teas  were  generally  poorer  in  alkaloid,  the 
proportion  in  these  products  ranging  (for  a  limited  number  of 
samples)  from  2*20  to  3*46  per  cent  J.  H.  Small  obtained,  by 
Paul  and  Cownley's  method  of  assay,  from  1*79  to  2 '30  per  cent, 
of  caffeine  from  Japanese  teas,  and  from  2*38  to  3*54  per  cent 
from  Chinese  and  Indian  teas. 

Paul  and  Cownley  have  also  employed  the  foregoing  method 
of  determining  caffeine  for  the  assay  of  coffee  {Phann,  Jour,,  [3], 
zviL  565,  648).  The  caffeine  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the 
chloroform  is  liable  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  brownish 
waxy  or  resinous  impurity,  and  hence  should  be  purified  by 
le-solution  in  boiling  water,  and  recovered  by  evaporating  the 
filtered  solution  and  drying  the  residual  alkaloid  at  100°.  By  thi& 
process  they  found  the  proportion  of  caffeine  in  coffee-berries  to 
vary  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  not  to  be  materially 
affected  by  roasting.  Hence  they  recommend  the  determination 
of  the  alkaloid  in  commercial  coffee  as  a  means  of  estimating  the 
proportion  of  chicory  or  other  admixture  present 

Theobromine.     Dimethyl-xanthine. 

CyHgN.O,;  or,  G^B4PR^^fi^. 

The  constitution  and  synthesis  of  theobromine  have  already  been 
described  (page  473).  It  is  the  lower  homologue  of  caffeine,  to 
which  alkaloid  it  presents  a  close  general  resemblance,  but  differs 
considerably  from  it  in  its  solubilities. 

^  In  Paul  and  Cownley's  experience,  six  or  seven  successive  treatments  with 
chloroform  (using  from  80  to  40  c.c.  each  time)  are  necessary  to  effect  the 
complete  extraction  of  the  caffeine  from  the  solution  yielded  by  5  grammes  of  tea^ 
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Theobromine  is  isomeric  with  theophylline  and  paraxanthind. 
'  Theobromine  exists  naturally  in  cocoa,  the  seed  or  bean  of 
Theohroma  cacao ;  and  together  with  caffeine  in  the  kola  nut 
•{Steretdia  acuminaia).     An  alkaloid  apparently  identical  with  theo- 
bromine was  found  by  Zoller  in  a  specimen  of  Himalayan  tea. 

Theobromine  forms  a  white,  ofystalline  powder,  which  under  the 
microscope  appears  as  trimetric  needles  and  club-shaped  groups. 
When  heated  to  about  290''  it  sublimes  without  decomposition  or 
previous  fusion. 

Theobromine  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  which  is  only  slowly 
developed.  Its  physiological  action  is  sunilar  to  that  of  caffeine, 
but  more  powerful.  In  large  doses  it  produces  well-defined 
poisonous  effects.  It  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and  can  be 
•detected  in  the  urine. 

Theobromine  dissolves  in  1600  parts  of  ice-cold  or  H8  of  boil- 
ing water.  In  cold  alcohol  also  it  is  only  veiy  slightly  soluble 
(1  in  4280),  and  requires  fully  400  parts  at  the  boiling-pointy  but 
dissolves  far  more  easily  in  80  per  cent,  spirit  It  requires  1700 
parts  of  cold  or  600  of  boiling  ether  for  solution,  dissolves  in  105 
parts  of  boiling  chloroform,  is  soluble  in  amylic  alcohol,  dissolves 
slightly  in  benzene,  and  is  insoluble  in  petroleum  spirit. 

Theobromine  dissolves  in  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  the 
eolution  by  alkalies,  but  is  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia  or  fixed 
alkalies.  It  is  wholly  extracted  from  its  solution  in  caustic  soda 
by  agitation  with  chloroform. 

Theobromine  is  a  weak  base,  its  salts  being  readily  decomposed 
by  water  with  separation  of  the  alkaloid  (compare  Caffeine,  page  482)» 
The  hydrochloride^  BHCl+HgO,  and  nitrate,  BHNOs,  ^^^  ^ 
their  acid  at  100°.  BjH^tClg+2HjO  crystaUises  in  obUque 
prisms,  which  effloresce  in  the  air  and  become  anhydrous  at  100^ 
BHAuCl^  forms  tufts  of  yellow  needles. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  theobromine  forms  with  mercuric  chloride 
a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

One  of  the  most  definite  and  insoluble  compounds  of  theobro* 
mine  is  that  with  nitrate  of  silver.  When  a  veiy  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  theobromine  nitrate  is  treated  with  silver  nitrate, 
silver-white  needles  containing  G7H3N402,Ag^03  form  after  a 
short  time.  The  compound  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
may  be  dried  without  change  at  100^  If  a  solution  of  theobro- 
mine in  ammonia  be  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  is  obtained  which  dissolves  easily  in  warm  ammonia, 
and  on  boiling  the  solution  for  some  time  hydrated  silver 
theobromine,  C^H^AgN^Oj,  separates  as  a  granular  nearly 
insoluble  precipitate. 
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Theobtomine  reacts  with  alkalies  like  a  weak  acid  and  fonn» 
definite  salts.  Thus  the  sodium  aaU  is  obtained  by  adding  theo- 
bromine to  soda-lye  until  a  portion  remains  undissolved  after  long 
standing,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  under  the  air-pump.  The 
product  is  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  is  extremely  soluble  in 
water,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air.  The  barium  adU,  (Cj'KiNfi^^,  separates  on 
adding  theobromine  to  baryta-water  as  a  mass  of  microscoinc 
needles,  and  is  obtainable  as  a  snow-white  felt  of  silky  needles  by 
slowly  oooHng  its  solution  in  hot  water.  If  the  solution  be  rapidly 
cooled,  it  solidifies  to  a  stiff  jelly. 

Theobromine  yields  no  product  similav  to  caffeidine  when  boiled 
with  ooncentrated  baryta-water  or  caustic  alkalies.  By  such  treat- 
ment, as  also  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  under  pressure  to 
240^  theobromine  gives  tbe  same  products  as  caffeine  (page  478). 

The  best  precipitant  of  theobromine  is  a  solution  of  sodium 
phosphotungstate  (page  136),  which  should  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  The  yellow 
precipitate  should  be  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate  or  magnesia, 
dried,  and  the  mixture  exhausted  with  chloroform,  which  dissolves 
the  theobromine. 

When  theobromine  is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
lead  dioxide,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved.  When  once  started,  the 
reaction  continues  without  further  application  of  heat,  and  if  excess 
of  the  oxidising  agent  and  too  long  heating  be  avoided  the  filtered 
liquid  is  colourless,  but  evolves  ammonia  on  treatment  with  a 
•caustic  alkali,  separates  sulphur  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  coIouib 
the  skin  purple-red,  and  immediately  turns  blue  when  treated  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  magnesia.  Excess  of  magnesia  destroys  the 
colour,  which  may  be  restored  by  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  theobromine  yields 
carbon  dioxide,  methylamine,  and  methyl-parabanic  acid, 
CgH(CH3)N203.^  Aqueous  chlorine  converts  it  into  methyl- 
urea,  CH3(CHj)N20,  and  m  e  t  h  y  1 .  a  1 1  o  X  a  n,  G^K{CK^)Sfi^ ; 
while  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate 
oxidiaes  it  to  dimethyl-alloxantin,  C^lS-^iCB^^fig. 
Theobromine  gives  with  oxidising  agents  and  ammonia  the  same 
colour-reactions  which  characterise  caffeine  (page  480). 

Isolation  and  Determination  of  Theobromine. 

Theobromine  may  be  isolated  by  much  the  same  methods  as  those 

^  Methyl-parabanlc  acid  13  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which 
it  crystallises  in  tran9parent  prisms,  meltiog  at  148**.  Warmed  with  anmionia 
and  calcium  chloride,  it  gl7es  a  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  (compare  Choles- 
trophane,  page  481). 
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used  for  the  detenninatioii  of  caffeine^  having  regard  to  the  far  less 
r^dy  solnbilitj  of  the  former  alkaloid  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other 
Bolvents.  Ab  in  the  case  of  caffeine,  the  methods  used  by  observers 
who  have  recorded  high  yields  of  theobromine  are  more  trust- 
worthy than  those  of  chemists  who  have  succeeded  in  isolating 
comparatively  small  proportions. 

For  the  preparation  of  theobromine,  E.  Schmidt  (Arcktv  der 
Phamiacie,  ccxxi.  656)  mixes  commercial  cocoa  (freed  as  far  as 
possible  from  fat  by  pressure)  with  half  its  weight  of  freshly- 
slaked  lime,  and  extracts  the  mixture  with  boiling  alcohol  of  80 
per  cent,  (by  volume).  On  cooling  the  alcoholic  extract^  theo- 
bromine separates  out,  and  on  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  is 
obtained  as  a  white,  crystalline  anhydrous  product. 

Before  extracting  theobromine  it  is  preferable  to  get  rid  of  the 
fat  by  exhausting  the  finely-divided  cocoa  with  petroleum  spirit. 
The  Tefiidue  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water  and  ignited  magnesia, 
dried  at  100'',  and  exhausted  with  spirit  of  80  per  cent. 

Another  method  of  extracting  the  theobromine  from  cocoa  is  to 
exhaust  the  substance  with  water  or  dilute  alcohol,  precipitate  the 
solutioa  with  acetate  of  lead,^  separate  the  lead  from  the  filtered 
Bolutiom  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
and  extract  the  theobromine  from  the  residue  by  boiling  chloroform. 

Caffeine  may  be  separated  from  theobromine  by  treating  the 
mixed  alkaloids  with  cold  benzene,  in  which  theobromine  is 
practically  insoluble. 

James  Bell  {Foods^  L  85)  boUs  100  grains  of  the  cocoa 
repeatedly  with  benzol,  which  dissolves  fatty  matters  and  caffeine.^ 
The  residue  is  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  100  grains  each  of  sand 
and  calcined  magnesia  and  sufficient  water  to  form  a  paste,  the 
product  dried  at  100°,  and  repeatedly  boiled  with  strong  alcohol. 
The  solution  is  filtered,  distilled,  and  the  residual  theobromine 
dried  at  100°  and  weighed.  It  is  freed  from  traces  of  fat  and 
caffeine  by  treatment  with  hot  benzene,  and  then  treated  twice  with 

^  By  Qsing  a  known  volume  of  liquid  and  filtering  off  four-fifths  or  other 
known  proportion,  the  tedious  washing'  of  the  bulky  lead  precipitate  may  be 
avoided.  When  once  the  alkaloid  is  in  solution,  the  method  recommended  by 
the  author  for  the  determination  of  caffeine  (page  490)  is  also  applicable  to 
theobromine.    The  chloroform  should  be  used  warm. 

'  Bell  refers  to  this  product,  which  was  especially  yielded  by  Trinidad  cocoa, 
as  a  '^theine-like  alkaloid;"  but  as  Weigmann  and  E.  Schmidt  have 
both  proved  the  occurrence  of  caffeine  in  cocoa  {Arvnaleny  ocxvii.  306)  there  seems 
no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  observed  by  Bell.  He  separated 
it  from  the  fatty  matter  by  boiling  with  water.  The  aqueous  liquid  was 
eyaporated,  and  the  alkaloid  purifie«l  by  successive  solution  in  water  and 
benzene. 
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a  little  ice^old  water.  It  is  thus  obtained  white  and  perfectly  pure, 
except  for  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  mineral  matter.^  Bell  found 
by  this  process  the  following  proportions  of  alkeJoid  in  cocoa : — 


Cocoa. 

Theobromine. 

Theine-llke  Alkaloid 
(Caffeine). 

GnayaqiiQ  (nlbsX   ' 
Grenada  (nlbaX 
Surinam  (nibaX 
Trinidad  (nttw),      . 
Trinidad  (husks),  . 

O'M  per  cent 
0-78       „ 
1-02       „ 

Trace. 
Trace. 

0-02  per  cent 
0-26       „ 
0-88       H 

It  is  probable  that  Bell's  results  are  considerably  below  the 
truth,  since  Pay  en  found  2  per  cent.;  Mitscherlich,  1*5 
per  cent.;  Trojanowski,  1*2  to  4*6  per  cent.;  while  6. 
Wolfram  found,  in  six  samples  of  dried  cocoa-beans  divested  of 
their  shells,  from  1*34  to  1*66  per  cent,  of  theobromine,  with  an 
average  of  1*56  per  cent.  The  dried  husks  of  the  same  beans 
contained  from  0*42  to  1  *11  per  cent,  of  theobromine,  with  an 
average  of  0*76  per  cent  Weigmann  found  0*17  per  cent,  of 
caffeine  in  the  kernel  and  from  0*11  to  0*13  per  cent,  in  the  shell 
of  cocoa-beans. 

G.  Wolfram  (Dingl.  Polyt.  Jour.^  ccxxx.  240)  has  described 
the  following  method  of  determining  theobromine.^  If  shelled 
cocoa-beans  are  to  be  analysed,  they  are  ground  up  in  a  hot  mortar 
to  a  thick  paste.  Ten  grammes  of  this  mass  or  30  grammes  weight 
of  chocolate  is  digested  for  some  time  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  ammoniacal  acetate  of 
lead,  the  solution  filtered  hot,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with 
boiling  water  till  the  washings  (acidulated  with  nitric  acid)  cease 
to  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  Scheibler's  reagent  (page  136). 
The  filtrate  is  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  soda,  concentrated  to 
about  50  C.C.,  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  lead 
sulphate  separated  by  filtration.     The  filtrate  is  now  treated  with 

^  This  might  readily  be  removed  by  dissolving  the  alkaloid  in  hot  chloro- 
form, and  sach  treatment  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  treating  the  impure 
alkaloid  with  water,  which  cannot  be  performed  without  loss.  Bell's  procen 
is  nearly  identical  with  that  previously  described  by  Trojanowsky  {Arch, 
PhamLi  [3],  x.  82 ;  Jour,  Chem.  Soe.t  xxzii.  363),  except  for  the  substitution 
of  ''benzol"  for  petroleum  ether,  a  change  which  suggests  confusion  between 
the  two  solvents,  and  probably  causes  loss  of  theobromine. 

'  A  similar  method  has  been  successfully  employed  by  Mitscherlicb 
for  the  isolation  of  theobromine  from  urine. 
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a  large  excess  of  sodium  phosphotungstate  (Scheibler's  reagent). 
The  coagulation  of  the  slimy,  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  theo- 
bromine phosphotungstate  is  facilitated  by  wanning  and  stirring 
the  mixture  gently.  After  standing  several  hours,  the  precipitate 
is  filtered  off  and  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (6  to  8  per 
cent.  HjSOJ.  Wolfram  then  decomposes  the  precipitate  by  hot 
baryta-water,  precipitates  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  removes 
the  excess  of  the  latter  by  barium  carbonate,  evaporates  the  filtered 
liquid,  and  weighs  the  residueJ  theobromine,  which  is  then  ignited 
and  any  ash  deducted.  L.  L  e  g  1  e  r  (Zeitsehr.  Anal.  Chem.,  xxiii. 
89)  dissolves  the  precipitate  in  caustic  soda  free  from  chlorides, 
nearly  neutralises  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporates  to  dryness  with 
sand,  and  extracts  the  residue  with  amylic  alcohoL  The  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°,  the  residue  weighed,  and  the  loss 
of  weight  on  ignition  regarded  as  theobromine.  A  preferable  plan 
to  either  would  be  to  mix  the  moist  theobromine  phosphotung- 
state with  sodium  carbonate,  dry,  and  extract  with  boiling 
chloroform,  which  on  evaporation  would  leave  the  theobromine 
in  a  pure  state. 

DniRETiN.  Under  this  name  a  preparation  has  been  intro- 
duced into  medicine  having  the  constitution  of  a  combination 
of  sodium-theobromine  and  sodium  salicylate,  and  the  formula 
C7H7NaN^02,CeH^(OH).COONa. 

Diuretin  is  colourless,  odourless,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  insoluble  in  chloroform  or  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water  or  warm  dilute  alcohol.  The  physiological  action  of  diuretin 
is  said  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  analogous  com- 
pound of  caffeine.  It  is  stated  to  be  much  more  readily  absorbed 
than  simple  theobromine,  and  to  be  devoid  of  any  toxic  properties, 
or  of  the  peculiar  excitant  influence  on  the  central  nervous  system 
exerted  by  caffeine. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  theobromine  as  compared  with  caffeine, 
substitution  of  the  former  by  the  latter  alkaloid  is  possible,  and 
hence  G.  Vulpius  {Jour,  Chem,  Soc.,  Iviii.  1475)  has  pro- 
posed the  following  method  for  the  assay  of  diuretin : — 2  grammes 
weight  of  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  water  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  the  solution  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
rendered  faintly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  The  liquid  is  kept  for 
three  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  frequently  stirred. 
The  separated  theobromine  is  then  collected  on  a  tared  filter,  the 
filtrate  being  used  to  transfer  the  last  portions  from  the  dish. 
Gentle  suction  is  used  to  remove  the  last  of  the  mother-liquor, 
and  the  theobromine  is  then  washed  twice  with  10  c.c.  of  cold 
water,  dried  at   100°,  and  weighed.      By  this  method,  Vulpius 
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recovered  from  41  to  41|  per  cent,  of  theobromine  from  pure 
diuretin,  6^  per  cent,  remaining  in  the  filtrate  and  vashinge. 
Making  this  allowance,  the  theobromine  shonld  not  be  less  than 
46 1  per  cent.,  and  that  isolated  should  melt  when  carefully  heated, 
be  completely  volatile,  and  dissolve  readily  in  caustic  soda  solution. 
From  the  filtrate  from  the  theobromine,  the  salicylic  acid  can  be 
isolated  by  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  agitating  with 
chloroform.  The  separated  chloroform  is  washed  with  water  to 
remove  mineral  acid,  a  little  water  and  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein 
solution  added,  and  the  liquid  then  titrated  with  decinormal  caustic 
alkalL  £ach  c.c.  of  ^  alkali  required  for  neutralisation  represents 
0*0138  gramme  of  salicylic  acid.  Diuretin  should  contain  38^  per 
cent  of  salicylic  acid.  The  titration  completed,  the  chloroform  may 
be  separated  and  evaporated,  when  the  residue  wiU  represent  the  6*5 
per  cent  of  theobromine  not  previously  separated,  together  with 
any  caffeine  the  preparation  may  have  contained  To  prove  the 
absence  of  caffeine  in  diuretin,  Yulpius  recommends  that  1  gramme 
of  the  sample  should  be  dissolved  in  5  c.a  of  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  theobromine 
will  form  a  milky  precipitate  readily  soluble  in  soda  solution.  If 
the  mixture  he  shaken  with  its  own  measure  of  chloroform,  not 
more  than  0*005  gramme  of  residue  should  remain  on  evaporating 
the  separated  chloroform, 

Thbophtlunb,  C^H^Uffip  a  base  existing  in  minute  quantity 
in  tea,  is  isomeric  with  theobromine  and  paraxanthine 
(occurring  in  human  urine).  According  toA.  KosseP  (Beriehte, 
xxi.  2164;  Phann.  Jour.,  [3],  xix.  41;  Jour.  CSiem,  Soc,,  liv. 
1115),  theophylline  crystallises  with  1  aqua,  which  it  loses  at  110^ 
It  melts  at  264^  It  is  easily  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  spar- 
ingly in  cold  alcohol,  and  is  extremely  soluble  in  very  dilute 
ammonia.     It  forms  a  crystalline  hydrochloride,  nitrate,  chloro- 

^  For  its  isolation,  E  o  s  s  e  1  extracts  tea-leaves  with  alcohol  and  evaporates 
the  tincture  to  a  syrup,  when  most  of  the  caffeine  crystallises  out  on  cooling. 
The  filtrate  is  diluted  with  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtered  after 
a  considerable  time,  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  After  standing  twenty-four  hours  the  precipitate  is  filtered 
off  and  warmed  with  nitric  acid ;  on  cooling  thB  Uquid,  the  silver  nitrate 
compounds  of  adenine  and  hypoxawthinA  (sarcine)  crystallise  out.  The  aoid 
filtrate  is  treated  with  ammonia,  And  the  precipitate  suspended  in  water 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Ob 
concentrating  the  filtrate,  xanthtjie  first  crystallises,  and  subsequently  theo- 
phylline. The  mother-liquor  is  precipitated  with  mercuric  nitrate,  the  free 
acid  being  nearly  neutralised  with  soda.  The  precipitate  is  then  separated, 
suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
theophylline  recovered  from  the  filtrate. 
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platinatOy  anrcH^hloride,  and  mercicro-chloride,  and  combines  with 
soda  to  form  a  readily  soluble  compoTind.  TVlien  evaporated  with 
chlorine-water,  theophylline  yields  a  scarlet  residue,  changed  to 
violet  on  addition  of  ammonia.  The  sUver-derivatwe,  G^Hi^AgN^Oj, 
is  obtained  as  an  amorphous  precipitate  on  adding  silver  nitrate 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  theophylline.  It  crystallises  from  hot 
ammonia,  and  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid.  The  methyl- 
derivative,  C^H^MelN'^Os,  prepared  by  heating  the  last  sub- 
stance with  methyl  iodide  and  methyl  alcohol,  melts  at  229^  and 
is  identical  with  caffeine. 

Tea.^ 

The  tea  of  commeice  is  the  prepared  leaf  of  Thea  sinenns  (and 
perhaps  allied  species),  a  shmb-like  plant  belonging  to  the  genus 
Oamdlia,  It  occurs  native  in  ^e  Himalayas  and  Assam,  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan,  and  is  now  raised  largely  in 
British  India,  Ceylon,  Brazil,  &c* 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  green  and  black  teas  were  the 
product  of  distinct  plants,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  difference 
is  due  to  the  method  of  preparation ;  black  tea  having  undergone 
a  certain  amount  of  fermentation,  whereas  in  green  tea  this  change 
is  carefully  prevented.^  The  leaves  are  gathered  from  the  plants 
four  times  a  year,  and  are  distinguished  according  to  their  age. 
Each  leaf  is  at  first  a  "  floweiy  Pekoe "  leaf,  which  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  leaf -bud.      This  becomes  in  succession  '*  orange 

'  FreDeh ;  le  Thi,    Ckrman ;  dsr  Thse, 

*  The  Report  of  H.M.  Customs  for  1891  to  1892  states  that  the  weight  of  tea 
imported  from  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  showed  a  decrease  of  three  million 
ponnds,  while  that  from  Ceylon  increased  by  more  than  sixteen  millions  of 
ponnds,  exceeding  for  the  first  time  that  of  China  tea,  which  now  forms  only 
one-fonrth  of  our  entire  consumption. 

'  "  For  hlcuk  teas,  the  leaves  are  withered  a  little,  rolled  to  liberate  the  juices, 
left  in  balls  for  the  proper  state  of  fermentation,  then  sun-dried  and  subjected 
to  a  careful  firing  in  a  fiunace.  For  green  teas,  the  fresh  leaves  are  first  withered 
in  hot  pans,  then  rolled  to  free  the  juices,  slightly  roasted  in  the  pans,  sweated 
in  bags,  and  returned  to  the  pans  for  a  final  slow  roasting,  with  stirring,  for 
eight  or  nine  hours,  beginning  at  the  temperature  of  160*"  F.,  and  falling  to 
120^  F.  at  the  close  "  (A.  6.  P  r  e  s  c  o  1 1 }.  The  methods  of  preparing  tea  vary 
materially  in  different  countries.  In  India,  the  manufacturing  processes  are 
very  much  simplified,  being  reduced  to  five,  instead  of  the  twelve  practised  in 
China.  In  addition,  the  work  is  nearly  all  accomplished  by  machinery,  so 
that  the  leaves  are  not  touched  by  the  labourers,  except  in  picking.  This  is 
partially  true  also  of  Japanese  tea,  whereas  Chinese  tea  is  manipulated  almost 
entirely  by  hand,  except  when  the  feet  are  employed.  A  detailed  description 
of  the  method  of  preparing  Japanese  tea  has  been  giyen  by  J.  Takyama 
(CherrL  News,  1.  299}. 
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Pekoe,"  "Pekoe,"  "Souchong  Ist,"  "Souchong  2nd,"  "Congou," 
and  finally ''  Bohea."^  In  some  cases  the  leaves  are  classified  simply 
as  Pekoe,  Souchong,  and  Bohea.  The  first  and  second  pickings  of 
the  season  furnish  the  finest  teas ;  hut  the  quality  of  the  product 
depends  on  the  age  of  the  tree  as  well  as  the  age  of  the  leaf ;  the 
finest  teas  heing  produced  from  the  young  leaves  of  young  plants, 
whilst  old  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  old  wood,  are  deficient  both  in 
flavour  and  extract' 

Besides  the  foregoing  distinctions,  based  on  the  age  of  the  leaf, 
there  are  other  classifications  based  on  the  district  of  growth  and 
the  method  of  preparation.  Thus  among  the  chief  commercial 
varieties  of  black  tea  are  Assam,  Ceylon,  Japan,  Kaisow,  Moning, 
and  Oolong ;  and  those  of  green  tea,  Gunpowder,  Hyson,  Young 
Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Twankay.  Green  tea  has  much  declined  in 
popularity  of  late  years.  "  Caper  tea  "  is  always  more  or  less  of  a 
factitious  character. 

Very  few  trustworthy  complete  analyses  of  tea  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  but  a  limited  interest  or  practical 
▼due,  since  the  tea  is  not  consumed  as  a  whole,  but  invariably 
infused,  and  the  infusion  contains  the  tea-constituents  in  very 
different  proportions  from  those  in  which  they  exist  in  the  leaf. 

An  average  of  sixteen  analyses  of  tea  made  by  Konig 
showed: — ^Moisture,  11*49  per  cent;  caffeine,  1*35;  albuminous 

^  Pek-ho  signifies  "  white  hairs  ;"  Sourchongt  "  little  plant ;"  and  Cbn-pou, 
"labour." 

*  0.  Eellner  (ZaTui.  Versuchs-Stat.,  18S6,  870;  Jour,  Chem,  Soc,  liL  78) 
has  published  analyses  of  the  leaves  of  the  same  toa-plant  during  six  months 
(May  to  November).  His  figures  show  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  total 
nitrogen,  and  almost  entire  disappearance  of  amido-nitrogen  in  the  older 
leaves.  The  cafi*eine  fell  firom  2 '85  to  I'OO  (estimated  by  evaporating  the 
infosion  to  dryness  with  magnesia,  and  extracting  with  ether),  and  the  tannin 
rose  from  8  '58  to  12  '16.  The  hot-water  extract  remained  practically  stationary, 
while  the  ether-extract  rose  from  6*48  to  22*19.  The  ash  increased  from  4 '69 
to  5*04  only,  but  in  July  fell  to  4*29,  and  in  September  reached  5*11.  All  the 
ash  determinations  are  improbably  low,  and  suggest  ignition  at  too  high  a 
temperature.  Such  an  error  would  vitiate  the  potash  determinations,  which 
showed  a  variation  from  49*06  in  May  to  17*81  in  November.  The  manganese 
(MngOJ  ranged  from  1*21  to  2*48,  and  the  chlorine  from  1*04  to  1*56  per  cent 
of  the  ash. 

The  albuminoids  were  determined  by  a  modification  of  Stutzer's  process. 
The  aqueous  decoction  of  2  grammes  in  100  c.c.  of  water  was  treated  with 
20  cc.  of  a  10  percent,  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  a  titrated  solution  of 
caustic  soda  in  such  quantity  as  to  leave  a  little  copper  in  solution.  The 
liquid  filtered  rapidly,  and  was  free  from  albuminoids.  The  precipitate  was 
washed  first  with  hot  water  and  then  with  strong  alcohol.  The  contained 
nitrogen  was  determined  by  ignition  with  soda-lime. 
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matters,  22*22;  ethereal  oil/  0*67;  gam  and  dextrin,  7'13; 
tannin,  12*36;  fat,  wax,  and  chlorophyll,  3*62;  other  nitrogen- 
free  matters,  16*75 ;  woody  fibre,  20*30;  and  ash,  5*11  per  cent 

J.  M.  Eder  (Dingl.  Polyt,  Jour,y  ccxxxi.  445,  526)  gives  the 
following  as  the  average  composition  of  tea.^ 


A.  SolxibUinwUtir-'  Percent. 

Moistnre, 10*0 

Tuuiin, lO'O 

Ctellic  acid,  oxalic  add,  and  \ 

queroetln,      .      .       .        ) 
Boheioacid,      .       .       .       .     O'l 
Ghffeixie  or  theine,    ...     2*0 

Tea  on 0*6 

Albnminoiu  bodies  (probably )  ^^^ 

lesomin),      .      .      .        ) 


}' 


B,  ifiMlttftb  in  tostir—  Per  cent. 

Chloropihyl],  .       .       .   1*8  to  2*2 

Wax, 0-2 

Sedn, 8-0 

Oolouring  matter, .       .       .1*8 
BxtractiTe  matter,  mostly )  ^.  ^ 

■oluble  in  nitric  add,         ) 
CeUnloae,       ....    20-0 
Albnminons  bodies,      .      .    12*7 
Mineral  matters,  ...     4*0 


and  sugar, 
Minersl  matters,      ...     17 

^  Essential  Oil  is  determined  by  distilling  a  ooDsiderable  quantity  of  tea 
<200  grammes)  with  1500  ao.  of  water,  and  agitating  the  distillate  with  ether. 
On  distilling  off  the  ether  the  tea  oil  remains.  Eder  found  0*52  per  cent  of 
oil  in  gunpowder  and  0*41  per  cent  in  pekoe  bloom  tea  by  this  process. 
Battershall  employs  10  grammes  of  tea^  and  saturates  the  distillate 
with  calcium  chloride  before  agitating  with  ether.  A  good  sample  of  black 
tea  yielded  0*87  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil  when  examined  by  this  method. 

Tea  oil  is  a  bright  yellow  liquid,  which  darkens  and  resinifies  on  exposure  to 
the  air  for  a  few  days,  and  turns  reddish  brown  with  nitric  acid.  Even  on 
exposing  the  aqueous  distillate  from  tea  to  the  air  for  some  time,  it  loses  its 
aromatio  odour,  and  little  or  no  oil  can  then  be  separated  from  it  by  ether, 
and  eyen  if  the  distillate  be  kept  in  closed  vessels  the  aroma  is  soon  lost. 
These  £Eicts  explain  the  fact  that  tea  leaves  lose  their  bouquet  by  age  or 
exposure. 

Quercitrin  and  Quercitin,  stated  by  Hlasiwetz  to  be  present  in 
tea,  are  described  in  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  page  841. 

BoHEio  AoiD,  C7H1OO0,  according  to  Bochleder  (Armalen^  Ixiii.  202), 
exists  to  the  extent  of  0*1  to  0'2  per  cent  in  black  tea.  It  is  prepared  by 
predpitating  a  boiling  infusion  of  tea  with  acetate  of  lead,  neutralising  the 
filtered  liquid  with  ammonia,  suspending  the  washed  precipitate  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  decomposing  it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtrate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo,  and  the  residual  boheic  acid  purified  by 
resolution  in  water,  &c.  It  is  a  yellow  resinous  body,  melting  at  100*  to  a 
tenadous  manner,  and  decomposed  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is  extremely  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  giving  a  brown  coloration  but  no  precipitate  with 
ferric  chloride.    The  salts  are  mostly  insoluble  and  amorphous. 

'  Eder's  figures  for  mineral  matters  soluble  in  water  are  considerably  lower 
than  any  other  observer,  and  his  proportion  of  insoluble  matters  is  in  excess 
and  of  soluble  in  deficiency  of  those  usually  recorded.    His  tannin,  which  was 
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The  ioUowing  analyses  by  Y.  Kosai  {BulUiin,  Na  7,  Imperial 
Ck>ll6ge  of  Agricoltxire,  Japan)  have  a  special  value  oving  to  the 
anthor's  knowledge  d  tea  xnanufactore.  Special  precauticHiB  weie 
taken  in  sampling  the  leayes  to  ensoze  stiictly  parallel  specimens 
being  taken.     The  fignies  refer  to  the  raoi6tar&-free  leaves  in  each 


case:- 


ITDprepared 

Qreen 

Black 
Tea. 

Oaflelne  or  thaine. 

8-80 

8-80 

rso 

SUwr-eztrmct, 

6-40 

6-68 

(-88 

Ho^water  extrad^       .      •     •      •      • 

SO-tfT 

88-74 

47-88 

11-91 

10-64 

4-89 

other  nitrogen-tFM  extract, 

27*88 

81^ 

85-89 

Grade  protetn, 

87*88 

87-48 

88-90 

Crude  fibre 

10-44 

10-90 

ifym 

Aih, •      • 

4-87 
411 

4-99 
8-94 

4-98 
411 

Oaffetne  nttrogm,  ••••'•• 

0-96 

0-98 

0-90 

Anddo-nteogen, , 

0-91 

118 

1-16 

Total  nitrog«n, 

6-97 

6-99 

6-88 

The  proportion  of  ash  f ottnd  by  Kozai  is  remarkably  low,  but  it 
seems  not  impossible  that  this  is  characteristic  of  Japanese  teas, 
since  some  analyses  byj.  Takayama  {Chem,  NewB, L  299)  show 
the  same  peculiaiity. 

An  analysis  of  the  so-called  "  flower  of  tea^"  eonsisting  of  the 
haiiB  of  the  leaf-buds  of  the  tea-plant,  has  been  published  by  T. 
B.  Groves  {Tear-Book  Pharm.,  1876,  page  610). 

James  Bell  {Foods,  i.  6)  gives  the  following  figures  as 
illustrating  the  composition  of  fair  representatives  of  bkck  and 
green  teas  of  commerce  :^ — 

deteimined  by  precipitation  with  cnpric  acetate.  Is  onasnally  low.  Of  tlid 
extract,  from  16  to  16  per  cent  was  predpitable  by  strong  aloohoL  A  nitrogen 
determination  on  the  precipitate  gave  a  result  C(»responding  to  about  IS  per 
cent,  of  albuminous  matters,  and  the  diffnence  was  regarded  as  gummy  sub- 
stanoea.  The  dilorophyll,  wax,  and  resin  were  extracted  by  ether  from  the 
ineoluble  matter,  after  drying,  and  the  residual  cellulose  purified  by  treatment 
with  nittio  acid,  potash,  and  alcdhoL 

^  It  ia  evident  that  in  theee  analyses  smne  oonstituent  was  determined  by 
difference,  but  it  is  not  stated  which.  Nor  does  Bell  state  the  method  used 
for  determining  the  tannin,  the  figures  for  which  are  highly  improbable,, 
while  other  of  hie  descriptionB  are  incomplete  or  obscure. 
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IfiolBtnre, •       •       .      •       • 

C$tt9ine, 

lHwrnifB,  inaolablB, 

Jdknunfa,  8olabl6f 

BxtractiY*  by  alcoliol,  oontainiiig  idtrogenoas  matter, . 

Dextrin  or  gnmi 

f 

Peetiii  and  pectic  add, 

Tasinin,      ....•••••• 

Okloro|>hjU  and  resin,     ....... 

CeUidaM  oDd  Iniokibia  «(»loulBg  Matter, 

Aab, 


Condon 
^lack). 


8-20 

8-24 

17-20 

•70 

6^ 

••* 

2-00 
16-40 

4-60 
84-00 

6-«7 


100-00 


YovsgHjion 
(Green). 


6-06 

2*88 

16-88 

-80 

7-06 
•60 

822 
2714 

4-20 
26-00 

6-07 


lOODO 


The  following  figures  are  giyen  by  J.  P.  Battershall  {Food 
AdfdUrationy  page  28)  as  the  results  of  the  analysis  by  American 
chemists  of  samples  representing  2414  packages  of  Indian  tea,  a 
class  remarkable  for  their  general  strength,  high  quality,  and  freedom 
from  adulteration : — 


lAlnJmuB. 

Maximum. 

Avenge. 

lioistnre,  .     •     •     r     • 

6*88  per  oenL 

0*82  per  cent. 

6*94  per  cent. 

loaoliiblAkaC,.      • 

1 

47-12      „ 

66-87       „ 

61-91       » 

Bztnct,     .... 

87-80       „ 

18-04       „ 

1-88       „ 

40-86       „ 

18-87       „ 

8-24       „ 

88*84       „ 

16-82        „ 

2-74        „ 

Tuinln,       T       T       r       I 

Caffeine  or  tbetne,  . 

*      1 

Aali:— Total,    .      .      . 

6-06       „ 

602       „ 

6-61        „ 

Soluble  in  water,   . 

812       „ 

4*28       „ 

8-52        „ 

Inaolnble  in  aeld,  . 

0-12       „ 

0-80       „ 

0*18        „ 

The  following  figures,  obtained  by  C.  M.  G  a  i  n  e  s  in  the  author's 
laboratory,  are  interesting  as  indicating  the  character  of  the  first 
parcel  of  Naial  tea  ever  imported  into  England  :^ — Moisture,  8*36 

^  Natal  tea  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  so-called  "Cape  tea"  and 
"Bush  tea,"  consisting  of  the  dried  leaves  and  twigs  of  certain  species  of 
Cyclopia,  According  to  H.  G.  Greenish  {Phai-m,  </our.,[3],  xi.  549,  569, 
882),   Cape  tea  is  destitute*  of  caffeine  or  other  alkaloid,  but  contains  a 
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per  cent. ;  insoluble  matter,  51*96  j  hot-water  extract  (complete), 
39-68;  tannin  by  PbAj,  8-33;  tannin  by  CuA^,  850;  caffeine 
by  PbAj  and  chloroform,  2*85  ;  total  ash,  6*14 ;  soluble  ash, 
3*56  ;  alkalinity  (K^O)  of  soluble  ash,  1*15  per  cent. 

Ths  Moisture  contained  in  commercial  tea  yaries  within  some- 
what wide  limits  (4*2  to  10*8  per  cent.);  but  the  range  is  far  less 
when  teas  of  the  same  class  are  compared.  Thus  G.  W.  W  i  g  n  e  r 
{Pharm,  Jour,y  [3],  vi.  361)  found  that  hyson  and  gunpowders,  both 
of  which  are  highly-dried  teas,  contained  the  smallest  proportions 
of  moisture  (4*84  to  6*55  per  cent),  and,  after  drying  at  100°, 
absorbed  from  6*04  to  6*98  per  cent,  of  water  on  exposure  to  air. 
Congou  teas  showed  in  their  original  condition  an  average  of  8*50 
per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  never  wholly  regained  their  original 
weight  on  exposure  to  air  after  drying  at  100°.  The  average  pro- 
portion of  moisture  in  commercial  tea  is  about  7*7  per  cent.,  and 
the  usual  range  between  7  and  9  per  cent 

Caffbinb  or  Thsinb.  The  proportion  of  alkaloid  present  in  tea 
varies  considerably,  the  general  range  being  from  3*0  to  4*0  per  cent ; 
but  the  experiments  of  Paul  and  Cownley  (page  492)  show  that  in 
Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  the  proportion  is  more  frequently  above 
4  per  cent,  than  below  that  figure;  and  in  a  special  sample  of 
Himalayan  tea,  Zoller  found  as  much  as  4*94  per  cent,  of  cafifeine,  in 
addition  to  a  small  proportion  of  what  was  apparently  theobromine. 
Unfortunately,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  published  determina- 
tions of  caffeine  are  quite  unreliable  (see  page  484),  and,  indeed, 
the  low  figures  recorded  suffice  to  indicate  their  inaccuracy ;  and 
hence  any  deductions  as  to  the  relation  of  the  quality  of  tea  to 
the  proportion  of  alkaloid  present  must  be  received  with  great 
caution.  The  proportion  of  caffeine  is  not  generally  considered  to 
have  any  direct  relation  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  tea,  and 
the  tea-taster  takes  no  cognisance  of  it.  The  results  of  J.  F. 
6  e  i  s  1  e  r  (page  506)  tend  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  caffeine 
which  passes  into  the  infusion  has  a  relation  to  the  quality  of  the 
tea,  the  superior  qualities  giving  up  their  alkaloid  to  water  more 
perfectly  than  the  inferior ;  but  as  the  whole  of  Greisler's  figures  for 
caffeine  (1*15  to  3*50  per  cent.)  are  probably  below  the  truth,  too 

glucosidal  body  called  cyclopiD,  OJiJ)^  similat  to  cinchona- 
novatannio  acid,  and  yielding,  when  boiled  with  dilute  add,  glucose^ 
and  a  sabstance  of  the  formula  CigHs^Oio,  closely  resembling  cinchona-nova- 
red.  Greenish  also  found  a  crystalline  substance  exhibiting  a  green  fluorescence 
in  alkaline  solutions,  and  probably  identical  with  the  cyclopic  acid 
previously  described  by  A.  H.  Church  {Chem,  Netps,  xzii.  2);  and  like- 
wise a  third  substance  analogous  to  cyclopin,  and  apparently  an  oxidation- 
product  of  that  body.  Cape  tea  yielded  the  author  30  per  cent,  of  extract, 
and  on  ignition  left  8*7  per  cent,  of  an  ash  containing  manganese. 
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much  stiess  must  not  be  laid  on  this  conclusion;^  and  the  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  proposition  of  P.  Dvorkoyitch,  that 
the  higher  the  proportion  of  alkaloid  bears  to  that  of  the  tannin 
and  fermentation-products,  the  more  valuable  is  the  tea.  This 
varied  from  16*0  :84  to  24*5  :75'5,  the  percentage  of  alkaloid  in 
the  tea  itself  ranging  from  2*14  to  3*45  per  cent. 

Chlorophyll.  When  either  green  or  black  tea  is' boiled  with 
alcohol  or  chloroform  a  solution  of  a  more  or  less  grass-green 
colour  is  obtained,  owing  to  the  extraction  of  chlorophylL  E.  B. 
Kenrick  states  that  cheap  black  teas  yield  less  chlorophyll 
than  the  better  kinds,  and  believes  that  a  distinction  of  practical 
value  might  probably  be  based  on  a  colorimetric  determination. 

EzTRAOT.  By  the  term  "  extract,"  when  used  in  reference  to  tea 
analysis,  is  understood  the  sum  of  the  soluble  matters  extracted  from 
the  leaf  by  boiling  water.  It  includes  caffeine,  tannin,  albuminous 
matters,  gum,  dextrin,  colouring  matter,  mineral  matter,  &c, 
besides  other  less  important  constituents,  such  as  gallic  acid, 
boheic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  quercetin,  which  substances  are 
present  in  comparative  small  quantity,  if  at  all. 

The  proportion  of  extractive  matter  yielded  necessarily  varies 
with  the  method  used  to  exhaust  the  tea,  and  is,  of  course,  higher 
when  the  tea  is  powdered  and  the  treatment  with  water  long  con- 
tinued and  carried  to  an  extreme  than  when  the  whole  leaves  are 
used  and  the  tea  simply  infused  in  boiling  water.  The  latter 
method  commends  itself  when  the  object  is  to  study  the  character 
of  the  infusion  likely  to  be  yielded  in  practice,  while  the  former 
plan  gives  more  information  when  the  objection  is  the  detection  of 
adulteration. 

An  interesting  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  methods  has 
been  made  by  J.  F.  6  e  i  s  1  e  r,  who  has  published  an  extensive 
eeries  of  analyses  of  teas  obtained  direct  from  American  importers 
and  wholesale  houses  (American  Qrocer^  Oct.  23,  1884;  Analyst 
ix.  220;  Prescott*8  Organic  Analysis,  page  505  et  seq.).  The 
following  table  by  Geisler  shows  the  proportions  of  extracl^  tannin, 
caffeine,  and  ash  which  passed  into  solution  when  various  repre- 
sentative commercial  teas  were  infused  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  by  pouring  on  the  leaves  100  times  their  weight  of 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  allowing  the  liquor  to  "  draw  "  for  ten 
minutes.  The  ratio  which  the  dissolved  constituent  bore  to  the 
total  is  also  given. 

^  In  a  priyate  commanication  to  the  author,  Mr  Geisler  states  that  the 
caffeine  was  determined  by  mixing  the  concentrated  decoction  with  magnesia 
and  sand,  and  exhausting  the  diy  mixture  with  chloroform  (compare 
page  486). 
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Xlnd  of  Tml 

Wtaolesile 

Prioe  per  lb. 
fn  Cents. 

Extract. 

Tannin.* 

Ctf- 
feine. 

Ash. 

Infu- 

Batlo 

to 
Total. 

Infu- 

lUtlo 

to 
TotaL 

Infu- 

^?"*"    to 

sion. 

sion. 

sion. 

line  Ceylon  Pekoe  tlpi,i 

88-26 

76-6 

17-19 

758 

2-44 

8-44 

91-0 

A  Mam, 

SI 

29-16 

73-6 

11-48 

•0-8 

8-80 

S-89 

70-0 

aapaaB,    •       •       «        •       • 

28-67 

72-0 

9-60 

58-4 

2-76 

4-40 

79-5 

Finest  Moynne  Gunpowder, 

7? 

87*88 

78*2 

16-79 

87-8 

2-96 

4-80 

65-8 

Onuaoa    Mayue    Gun-  \ 
powder,      ...      J 

18 

28-07 

79-4 

9'26 

77-7 

1-67 

4-08 

88-1 

Japan  BariDBt-flrci, 

•«• 

81*76 

76-6 

11-28 

74*6 

2-17 

4'«7 

80-8 

Japan  Fan-flred,   . 

•  •• 

84  87 

79-6 

18-41 

94-4 

2-07 

8-67 

68-8 

Choicest  Formou  Oolong,    . 

86 

88-82 

76*9 

12^1 

76-8 

2-60 

4-00 

71-8 

Choloeat  FaroMMa  Ooloi^,  . 

6B 

88-80 

78-7 

13-76 

68-5 

2-42 

8-97 

66t» 

Superior  Formosa  Oolong,  . 

80 

20-00 

68-6 

9-68 

59-6 

2-12 

8-OS 

82-9 

Medium  Amoy  Oolong, 

84 

87-40 

60-9 

10-12 

66-0 

1-92 

8^2 

88-6 

Medium  Amov  Oolong, 
Choloest  Moning  Congou,     . 

214 

24 -60 

60-5 

7-68 

55« 

1-70 

8-26 

68*9 

86 

94-16 

70^6 

6-46 

41*7 

2-87 

418 

73-7 

Bvperlor  Moning  Congou,    . 

27 

21-65 

67-8 

4-44 

82-0 

2-77 

8-70 

68-6 

Medium  Moning  Congou,    . 

Good  Oooimon  Salaov  Con- ) 

gou,     .  ,    .       -              / 

19i 

m 

21-02 
28-26 

68-6 
64-1 

6^ 
4-06 

46-2 

S8-5 

21K 

8-22 
8-89 

66-8 

Commoa  Moning  Ooogov, 

^ 

19*60 

71-2 

4-SO 

B-9 

1« 

ti» 

4A-8 

•1  Jmmr.  Awmrimn  Cktm.  Soe.,  zUL,  Ho.  8. 

9  The  determinations  of  tannin  were  made  by  the  LOwenibal  method,  except  in  a  few 
nstances  in  which  the  cupric  acetate  method  was  employed. 

•  This  Bssnple  is  considered  by  Gelder  to  have  been  adultacated,  fbongli  tts  appearance 
did  not  tnrilralie  aay  adrotitnm  with  ezhaostad  leaTcs.— (FrlYate  CommunlcatiaB  to 
Author.) 


A  comparison  of  these  figures  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  the  finer 
teas  yield  to  hot  water  larger  proportions  of  extract^  caffeine,  and 
ash  than  the  inferior  qualities.  On  an  average,  the  ash  of  the 
extract  exceeds  by  0*62  per  cent  the  "soluble  ash*  obtained  by 
treating  the  ash  of  the  entire  tea  with  water.  The  proportion  of 
tannin  rises  and  falls  with  that  of  the  extract^  and  the  ratio  which 
the  dissolved  extract  and  tannin  bear  to  the  total  has  a  notable 
relation  to  the  price  of  the  tea. 

By  the  same  method  of  10  minutes  infusion  in  boiling-hot 
water,  E.  B.  Kenrick  {Bulletin  No.  24,  Laboratory  of  Inland 
Eeyenue  Department,  Canada)  obtained  the  following  average 
results  from  commercial  samples  of  tea : — 


Description  of  Teas. 

No.  of 
Samples. 

Aqueous 
Extract 

Tannlu 
Dissolved. 

Caffeine 
Dissolved. 

BaUoof 

Aq.  Extnct 

toTsnnin. 

Congou,     . 
Assam, 
Ceylon, 
Unclassed  Black, 

Gunpowder,       .       , 
Young  HjBon,  • 

•  < 

10 
8 
2 

U 

18 

2 

6 

28*87 
88-58 
27-46 
28*76 
80-07 
28-56 
84-22 

6-18 
7-49 
7-86 
5*40 
9-88 
8XK) 
10-96 

S-66 
2*88 
lf» 
2'88 
2-46 
2-89 
2*52 

4*61 
8-81 
8*50 
4*40 
8-20 
8*57 
8*12 
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From  these  figures  it  appears  that  congou  teas  yield  less  extract 
than  green  and  Japan  teas,  while  Assam  and  Ceylon  teas  yield 
intermediate  results.  Not  only  do  the  Japan  and  green  teas  yield 
more  soluble  tannin  than  the  black,  but  the  proportion  of  tannin 
to  the  whole  extract  is  greater  in  the  former  kinds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  black  teas  appear  to  yield  more  soluble  caffeine  than  the 
Japan  and  green  teas. 

The  following  figures  by  Oeisler  show  the  influence  of  the 
time  allowed  for  infusion  upon  the  proportion  of  the  constituents 
disBolTed,  and  the  difference  in  the  result  caused  by  substituting  New 
York  water  (Croton  Biver,  of  4'96  degrees  hardness  per  100,000)  for 
distilled  water.  In  each  case  the  tea  used  was  the  finest  Formosa 
Oolong,  and  it  was  infused  in  100  parts  of  boiling  water :— 


4 

Dtefcmed  Water. 

CroionWateE: 

8inin> 

Smln. 

10  min. 

Ikour. 

6  min. 

lOmla. 

Total  extract^ 

25-97 

28*87 

SO-87 

8876 

27-47 

80-26 

JUtl$    •      .      •      •             •      • 

S-78 

8-80 

417 

4-83 

S-62 

418 

^^tneimhum  mb,      •     •     • 

22-25 

UIO 

2670 

20*42 

28-86 

2B12 

TBimln, 

••76 

11 '28 

IS^ 

14-04 

10-18 

1000 

Caffeine, 

1-95 

2  06 

276 

2-86 

2-02 

2-88 

Alkallnltvof  ftiftiRlon-aiih  (»KiO), 

lOS 

1-06 

1-22 

1-28 

1-08 

116 

From  these  results  it  appears  that  infusion  in  distilled  water  for 
3  minutes  is  insuificient,  but  in  5  minutes  practically  as  good  a 
result  is  obtained  as  in  a  longer  time,  without  so  much  astringent 
matter  being  extracted*  When  Croton  water  is  used,  10  minutes 
gives  a  materially  better  residt^  so  jbr  as  caffeine  and  extract  are 
concerned,  while  the  proportion  of  tannin  is  not  increased  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  all  these  experimente  the  volatile  oil  is  left 
out  of  consideration,  though  it  is  to  this  constituent  that  the  flavour 
and  aroma  of  the  tea  is  due,  and  on  these  characters  the  commercial 
value  of  the  tea  materially  depends.  The  tannin  and  extractive 
matter  impart  astringency,  strength,  and  body  to  the  infusion. 
Caffeine,  being  almost  tasteless,  is  not  taken  into  account  by  tea- 
tasters,  though  physiologically  it  is  the  most  important  constituent 
of  tea. 

In  tasting  tea,  it  is  usual  to  infuse  the  weight  of  a  sixpenny 
piece  (43  grains)  of  the  sample  in  3|  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
and  to  pour  off  the  infusion  after  standing  from  3  to  5  minutes, 
according   to   the   practice  of   the   taster.     The   infusion  is  not 
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8wallowed|  and,  of  course,  no  sugar  or  milk  is  added.  In  the 
process  of  manufacture,  the  different  sized  leaves  are  separated  by 
sifting,  and  thus  broken  leaves  and  dust  are  obtained,  which, 
though  yielding  a  strong  infusion,  will  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate. 
Broken  or  powdered  tea  loses  its  aroma  more  rapidly  than  whole- 
leaf  tea.  Hence,  in  judging  of  the  commercial  value  of  a  tea,  the 
appearance  of  the  leaf  and  extent  to  which  it  is  damaged  are  taken 
into  account  as  well  as  the  characters  of  the  infusion.  The 
infusion  is  judged  by  its  strength  or  astringency,  its  flavour,  its 
colour,  and  its  odour.  The  strength  and  flavour  are  dependent 
on  the  age,  and  consequently  the  size  of  the  leaf,  and  the  time 
the  tea  has  been  kept  since  its  manufacture.  A  chemical  analysis 
will  indicate  the  strength,  but  not  the  flavour  of  the  infusion,  and 
hence  is  of  little  use  in  the  valuation  of  high-priced  teas ;  but  as 
in  medium  and  low-priced  teas  the  strength  is  of  as  great  or  more 
importance  than  the  flavour,  a  chemical  analysis  will,  in  such  cases, 
go  far  to  indicate  the  commercial  value  of  the  tea.  The  opinion 
formed  of  a  tea  by  a  professional  taster  is  sometimes  very  different 
from  that  to  which  a  chemical  examination  would  lead.^ 

It  is  comparatively  unusual  for  unmixed  tea  of  any  kind  to  be 
sold  retail.  Blending  of  several  kinds  is  very  generally  practised, 
and  when  conducted  judiciously  materially  improves  the  character 
of  the  tea. 

^  In  1874,  the  author  sahmitted  to  two  tea-tasters  of  considerable  experience 
a  series  of  samples  which  he  had  specially  prepared  to  test  their  ability  to 
recognise  adulterations  of  tea  by  the  taste.  The  following  were  the  opinions 
expressed: — 


Nature  of  Sample. 


No.  1.  70  per  cent,  of  No.  2 
and  80  per  cent,  exheiuted 
and  redried  leares. 

No.  2.  Genuine  blaok  tea  of 
fair  qnalitj. 

No.  8.  No.  2  aomewbat 
cnuhed. 


No.  4.  80  per  cent,  of  No.  2 
and  20  per  cent,  of  ez- 
hansted  leaves,  to  which 
a  Utile  NaaCOs  was  added 
while  redrying. 

No.  6.  80  per  cent,  of  No.  SL 
20  per  cent  of  exhausted 
leavesi  and  a  little  cate- 
chu. 


▲  '§  Opinion. 


Tasted  "washed-out;**  no 
doubt  from  presenoe  td 
exhausted  leaTes. 

Genuine. 


Mixed     with      exhausted 
leaves. 


Genuine;  better  tea  than 
No.  8. 


A  washed-out  tea  to  which 
some  astringent  matter 
had  been  added. 


B's  Opinion. 


Very  poor ;  contained  many 
exhausted  leavei ;  nnlcea 

Faned  pure ;  ranked  Jirat 


Would  have  been  the  beet, 
but  lacks  strength,  and  Is 
therefore  suggestive  of 
exhausted  leaves.  Banked 
third. 

Not  pure,  but  very  sUghtly 
adulterated  with  ex- 
hausted leaves.  Banked 
fourtk. 


Passed  pure,  and  ranked 
teeond. 
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Adulterations  of  Tea. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act  of  1872,  tea 
"waa  subject  to  adulterations  of  the  grossest  kind,^  most  of  which 
were  practised  prior  to  importation.  By  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  1875,  provision  was  made  for  the  examination  of  tea  by 
the  Custom  House,  and  the  exportation  pr  destruction  of  very  bad 
parcels.^  Hence  the  tea  now  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  rarely 
adulterated  in  the  gross  manner  which  was  formerly  common.' 

The  adulterants  of  tea  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the 
following  four  heads : — 1.  Mineral  additions  used  for  increasing 
weight  or  bulk;  such  as  sand,  magnetic  iron  ore,  brass  filings. 
2.  Organic  additions  used  for  increasing  weight  or  bulk ;  such  as 
previously  infused  leaves,  and  leaves  other  than  those  of  the  tea 
plant,  as  slow,  elder,  willow,  &c.  3.  Adulterants  used  for  im- 
parting fictitious  strength,  by  increasing  the  astringency  or  deepen- 
ing the  colour  of  the  infusion ;  as  catechu,  sodium  carbonate,  borax. 
4.  Facings  and  colouring  materials ;  as  steatite,  prussian  blue,  indigo, 
turmeric,  graphite,  &c. 

The  practice  of  facing  tea,  formerly  very  common,  is  now  con- 
fined to  certain  kinds  of  green  tea,  especially  gunpowder,  and  the 

^  By  section  6  of  11  George  I.  cap.  80,  the  adalteration  of  tea  by  terra  japonica 
(catechu),  leaves  other  than  leaves  of  tea,  or  any  other  ingredients  whatever, 
was  punishable  by  forfeiture  and  a  fine  of  £100.  By  section  11  of  4  George  IL 
cap.  14,  a  penalty  of  £10  was  imposed  for  the  sale  of  every  pound  of  tea  which 
was  mixed,  coloured,  stained,  or  dyed  with  terra  japonica,  sugar,  molasses, 
clay,  logwood,  or  with  any  other  ingredients  or  materials  whatsoever. 

'  On  May  9, 1891,  W.  Cobden  Samuel,  the  chief  chemist  in  the  Custom 
House  Laboratory,  reported  that  487  samples  had  been  analysed  during  the 
year  1890,  viz. : — 84  samples  green  faced  tea;  10  green  not-faced  tea;  96  green 
caper  tea  ;  154  black  congou  tea ;  64  black  dust  tea ;  and  29  samples  of  siftings. 
Of  these,  884  samples  were  found  on  analysis  to  be  satisfactory.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 68  samples,  representing  516  packages  of  doubtful  and  unsound  teas,  1 
sample,  representing  5  packages,  was  admitted  to  home  consumption ;  41 
samples,  representing  801  packages,  were  restricted  to  exportation,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  exhausted  leaves,  damage,  or  other  causes  within  the  Act ;  8 
samples,  representing  189  packages,  were  refused  admission,  as  unfit  for  human 
food  ;  and  8  samples,  representing  71  packages,  were  on  analysis  found  to  be 
teas  that  had  previously  been  imported,  and  ordered  to  be  exported.  They  were 
this  year  reimported  and  relabelled  as  new  season's  teas.  This  fact,  with  the 
analysis,  was  reported  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  the  whole  of  the  parcel  of 
71  packages  was  ordered  to  be  seized  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act 

'  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  all  countries.  As  recently  as  1888, 
Wen  da  and  Wiorogorski  described  various  adulterations  they  had  met 
with  in  tea  sold  in  Warsaw.  Bukowski  and  Aleksandrow  in  the  same 
year  found  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  ash  in  tea,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  brass-filings  in  one  sample. 
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mineral  additions  for  increasing  weight  or  bulk  no  longer  include 
(so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned)  considerable  pro- 
portions of  magnetic  iron  ore,  &c.,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

For  the  detection  of  mineral  adtdterants,  and  to  obtain  certain 
other  knowledge,  the  tea  should  be  ignited,  and  the  proportions  of 
ash  soluble  in  water  and  acid  determined.  In  practice  this  is  beet 
efTected  by  igniting  5  grammes  of  the  tea,  in  its  ordinary  com- 
mercial condition,  in  platinum,  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible. 
When  the  carbon  is  burnt  off,  the  ash  will  have  a  distinct  green 
colour,  owing  to  the  formation  of  manganate.  The  ash  is  weighed 
and  boiled  with  water,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  residue 
washed,  ignited,  moistened  with  ammonium  carbonate,  very  gently 
ignited,  and  weighed.  The  difference  between  the  weight  now 
found  and  that  of  the  total  ash  gives  that  of  the  ash  soltMe  in 
water}  The  insoluble  ash  is  next  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution  diluted  with  hot  water,  filtered,  and  the  insolvhU 
residue  waished,  ignited,  and  weighed.  It  consists  of  extraneous 
siliceous  matter,  such  as  sand,  fragments  of  quartz,  &c,  and  in- 
soluble silicates,  such  as  steatite  from  the  facing  of  gunpowder  tea. 
If  titanic  iron  sand  be  present,  some  of  it  will  almost  certainly 
remain  undissolved,  and  present  the  appearance  of  jet-blaek 
magnetic  particles.^ 

The  solution  of  the  ash  soluble  in  water  should  be  titrated  with 

^  If  preferred,  tbe  weight  of  the  soluble  uh  can  be  ascertained  directly,  by 
evaporating  tbe  solution  and  weighing  the  residue. 

'  The  adulteration  of  tea  with  magnetic  matter,  formerly  (in  the  ezperienca 
of  the  author)  very  common,  ia  now  apparently  nearly  obsolete,  a  clear  proof  that 
the  mineral  admixtures  were  not  due  to  accidental  causes.  Magnetic  matter 
is  best  detected  by  reducing  10  grammes  of  the  tea  to  powder  and  spreading  it 
in  a  thin  layer  on  a  sheet  of  smooth  paper.  A  magnet  or  electro-magnet  is 
then  applied  to  the  under-side  of  the  paper  and  moved  laterally,  with  its  poles 
in  contact  with  the  paper.  Any  magnetic  matter  may  thus  be  readily  drawn 
out  and  separated  from  the  tea.  It  is  next  boiled  with  water  for  a  few  minntAR 
to  detach  adherent  organic  particles,  and  the  water  decanted.  The  residue  ia 
then  dried  and  weighed,  and  examined  under  the  microscope  as  an  opaque 
object.  If  it  consists  of  magnetic  oxide  or  titanate  of  iron,  crystalline  facets 
will  probably  be  apparent^  the  bulk  of  the  object  having  a  jet-black  colour. 
Metallic  iron  would  be  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  ferruginous  minerals 
by  its  solubility  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  '2)  with  evolution 
of  red  fumes,  and  by  its  precipitating  metallic  copper  from  a  warm  and  slightly 
acidulated  solution  of  cupric  sulphate. 

The  weighing  of  the  matter  actually  extracted  by  a  magnet  ie  far  more 
satisfactory  than  the  estimation  of  the  iron  existing  in  the  tea.  Tea  naturally 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  iron,  but  it  only  amounts  to  about  3  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  ash,  or  about  0*18  per  cent,  of  the  entire  tea.  Of  cooraa 
the  iron  in  this  form  is  not  affected  by  a  magnet,  the  use  of  which  has  the 
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methyl-orange  or  litmus  and  standard  acid,  the  yoltune  nsed  being 
calculated  to  its  equivalent  of  potassium  oxide  (1  c.a  of  ^  acid 
=  0-00471  gramme  of  KgO). 

The  analyses  of  a  very  large  number  of  teas  show  that  the  pro- 
portion of  soluble  ash  and  its  alkalinity  vary  with  the  age  of  the 
leaves,  the  figures  yielded  being  highest  with  young  leaves  and 
teas  of  high  quality.  The  total  ash  of  absolutely  pure  tea  rarely, 
if  ever,  exceeds  6  per  cent,  but  some  licence  must  be  allowed  in 
dealing  with  commercial  samples.  Hence  in  1874,  the  Society  of 
Public  Analysts  suggested  8  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  limit  of 
total  aah  allowable  in  tea,  of  which  not  less  than  3  per  cent  should 
be  soluble  in  water.  These  figures  refer  to  tea  previously  dried  at 
lOO*',  and  as  the  proportion  of  water  usually  lies  between  7  and 
8  per  cent.,  the  corresponding  Umits  for  tea  in  its  ordinary  com- 
mercial condition  will  be  7 '40  and  2*77  per  cent,  respectively. 

Somewhat  more  recently  (1876),  G.  W.  Wigner  {Pharm. 
Jow,y  [3],  vi.  262,  281)  obtained  the  following  average  results  by 
the  anedysis  of  sixty-seven  samples  of  commercial  tea  taken  from  the 
original  chests.  The  samples  embraced  forty-one  of  ordinary 
character,  eighteen  special  teas  of  high  price,  and  nine  samples  of 
caper.  Wigner  regarded  and  described  these  last  as  "genuine," 
and  they  were  clearly  free  from  any  large  proportion  of  mineral 
adulterants,  but  the  author  strongly  questions  whether  any  specimen 
whatever  of  caper  tea  really  deserves  the  description  of  "  genuine." 


Samplm  in  Commgreial  State^ 
Maii1imuP|  •  •  •  • 
Idnimiun,     •       •  « 

Average,        .... 

SamsP^  oS^  drying  at  100*  C— 

"Hffty^TP^yp^       •         ,         ,         , 
XHntmnm^       •         •         ,         , 

Avenge,        •       •       •       ■ 


Besnlti  of  Aiudyrie  of  Ash. 


1 


TotaL 


7-02 
617 
6-78 

7-42 
6-67 
6-83 


Bllloeoiu 
Matter. 


107 
0-04 
0-46 

1-76 
0-04 
0-60 


Soluble 
in  Water. 


8*88 
2-64 
815 

416 
2-94 
8-46 


Alkalinity 
asK20. 


1-96 
1-08 
1-46 

211 
1-26 
1-64 


advantage  of  extracting  the  iron  in  the  form  in  which  it  actually  exists,  and 
production  in  court  if  necessary. 

,  In  1878  and  1874  the  author  frequently  found  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of 
magnetic  matter  in  caper  tea,  and  at  that  time  the  use  of  the  magnet  for  its 
detection  was  well  known  to,  and  habitually  practised  by,  the  trade. 
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The  ash  of  these  sixty-seven  samples  of  tea  had  the  following 
average  composition : — 


Including 
Silica,  Ac 

Exclusive 
of  Silica,  Ao. 

SOioeoQB  matter, 

Soluble  in  acid, 

Soluble  in  water, 

7*96  per  cent 
87*64       „ 
MM       „ 

...  percent 
40*79       „ 
69-21        „ 

100-00  per  cent. 

100-00  per  cent 

Alkalinity  of  soluble  ash,  as  KfO,    . 

26-09  per  cent 

27*26  per  cent 

James  Bell  {Foods,  i.  29,  31)  has  published  figures  agreeing 
with  those  of  Wigner.  The  proportion  of  soluble  ash  in  genuine 
teas  analysed  by  Bell  ranged  from  2*8  to  4*2  per  cent,  (calculated 
on  the  moisture-free  tea),  the  proportion  being  usually  between  3*2 
and  3*6  per  cent.  In  one  instance  only  did  the  soluble  ash  fall 
below  3  per  cent.,  and  in  that  case  the  deficiency  was  very  trifling, 
the  proportion  being  2*97  per  cent.  The  alkalinity  of  the  soluble 
ash  of  the  teas  examined  by  Bell  ranged  from  1*30  to  1*91  per 
cent,  of  K^O.  In  only  one  case  did  the  total  ash  reach  8  per  cent, 
while  the  insoluble  siliceous  matter  exceeded  1  per  cent,  in  a  few 
instances  only.  BelFs  results  are  fairly  in  accordance  with  the  wide 
experience  of  the  author  (see  Cfhem.  News,  xxix.  167,  189,  221).^ 

^  The  following  results  of  partial  analyses  of  average  samples  of  commercial 
black  teas,  as  ordinarily  imported,  have  been  communicated  to  the  author  by 
M.  J.  Sheridan,  Assistant  Chemist  in  H.M.  Customs  Laboratory.  Th» 
figures  refer  to  the  undried  tea : — 


Description  of  Tea. 

Ash. 

Extract;  on 

Whole 

Leaves. 

TotaL 

Soluble  in 
Water. 

Siliceous 
Matter. 

Indian  :— 

Orange  Pekoe,  . 
Assam  Pekoe,   . 
Souchong, 
Pekoe  Souchong, 

6-40 
610 
6-70 
6-76 

8-20 
S'80 
816 
8-26 

0*46 
0-90 
060 
0-70 

40*40 
89-83 
80-44 
8878 

CITLON:— 

Broken  Orange  Pekoe,     . 
Ceylon  Pekoe,  . 
Souchong, 

6-60 
6-40 
600 

8*20 
8*36 
8-40 

0-20 
0-26 
0-80 

42-90 
8824 
87-98 

Japan :— 
Slftings, 

612 

816 

005 

29-80 

Java :— 

Congou,     .       •       .       • 
Congou,     . 

6-eo 

7-66 

8-05 
876 

0-60 
1-06 

84-00 
807S 

China  :— 

Kalsow  Congou, 

Common  Congou,     . 

Souchong, 

Oolong,     .... 

Flowery  Pekoe, 

6-70 
6-86 
6-CO 
6-66 
6-46 

8-25 
2*96 
8-06 
8-20 
8*06 

0-60 
1-00 
0-65 
0-70 
0-66 

82-06 
8171 
83-67 
8410 
8670 

Port  Natal  :— 

Congou,     .... 

6-66 

810 

0*45 

84-80 

EXHAUSTED  TEA  LEAVES. 
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In  certain  cases  a  high  soluble  ash  does  not  indicate  a  high 
quality  of  tea.  This  happens  when  the  ash  contains  a  notable  pro- 
portion of  sodium  chloride,  owing  to  the  tea  having  been  damaged 
by  sea-water  and  redried.  The  ash  of  pure  tea  contains  only  a 
trifling  proportion  of  sodium,  less  than  2  per  cent.,  and  the 
chlorine  does  not  exceed  1*1  per  cent.,  equivalent  to  about  1*8 
of  sodium  chloride,  representing  0'108  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  tea.  Wigner  (Pharm.  Jour.,  [3],  vi.  403)  found  3 '08 
per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  in  tea  which  had  been  a  fortnight 
under  sea-water  and  completely  soaked,  and  0*17  and  0*23  in 
samples  which  had  been  slightly  moistened. 

Previously  infused  or  exhausted  leaves  are  among  the  adultera- 
tions of  tea  most  difficult  to  detect,  especially  when  present  only 
in  moderate  proportion.  The  sophistication  of  tea  in  this  manner 
was  formerly  extensively  practised  in  England,  the  exhausted 
leaves  being  treated  with  gum  or  other  matters,  and  rolled  and 
redried  so  as  to  resemble  genuine  tea.^ 

The  treatment  of  tea  with  hot  water  necessarily  results  in  the 
removal  of  certain  of  the  ash-constituents,  especially  the  potassium 
salts  of  organic  acids.  Hence  the  exhausted  leaves  will  contain  a 
smaller  proportion  of  total  ash,  and  especially  of  ash  soluble  in 
water.  The  extent  of  the  change  produced  by  infusion  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  perfection  of  the  exhaustion.  The  author 
found  in  a  mixture  of  infused  leaves  from  various  teas  4*30  of 
total  ash,  of  which  0*52  per  cent,  was  soluble  in  water.  James 
Bell  (Analysis  and  Adulteration  of  Foods,  i.  29)  gives  the  follow- 
ing figures  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  tearleaves  which 
had  been  infused  in  the  ordinary  way  for  domestic  use,  and  after- 
wards redried  at  100** : — 


DoMription  of  Tml 

Ath  of  Sample. 

Total. 

Siliceous 
Matten. 

Soluble  in 
Water. 

Alkalinity,  as 
EsO. 

Ck>]igoU|     . 
Honing,     . 
Orange  Pekoe, .     . 
Hjrson,       .     . 
Souchong, .     •      . 

8-98 
4-58 
8-77 
6-M 
412 

0-41 
0-96 
0-67 
1-40 
0-70 

0-64 
0*85 
0*68 
0-76 
0-81 

Oil 
0-28 
018 
0-21 
0-19 

^  Though  less  eztensiyely  carried  on  than  formerly,  the  practice  of  redrying 
infused  tea-leaves  is  not  obsolete.    The  infused  tea-leaves  from  the  various 
bread   and   kindred    shops,  now  so  numerous   in   London,  are  regularly 
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The  total  ash  of  the  foretgoing  aamplee  averages  4*38,  and  the 
soluble  ash  0*73  per  cent. 

Exhausted  tea-leaves  are  also  indicabed  by  tihe  deficient  extract 
(and  consequently  high  insoluble  matter)  and  low  proportion  of 
tannin.^  As  already  stated,  the  yield  of  extract  depends  materi- 
ally on  the  condition  of  the  tea,  more  complete  extraction  of  the 
soluble  matters  being  effected  when  the  powdered  tea  is  used 
tiian  when  tlie  exhaustion  is  effected  on  the  leaves  in  their  commer- 
cial condition.  For  the  purpose  of  detecting  adulteration,  tbdd 
powdered  tea  should  always  be  used,  or  the  results  will  not  be 
fairly  comparable. 

The  detenuinatiosi  of  the  total  extract  and  insoluble  matter  of  tea 
is  best  effected  by  boiling  2  grammes  of  the  tea  in  a  state  of  powder 
with  100  C.C.  of  water  for  one  hour.  The  liquid  is  filtered  while 
hot,  the  residue  boiled  again  with  50  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  process 
repeated  as  long  as  colouring  matter  continues  to  be  extracted,  tbe 
liquid  being  poured  through  the  filter  previously  used*  After 
cooiling,  the  decootktt  is  made  up  to  250  cue,  or  other  oonvenient 
measure,  and  an  aliquot  part  (one-fifth)  evaporated  to  dxyness  for 
the  determination  of  the  extract  The  filter  and  its  contents 
should  be  dried  at  lOO'',  and  the  insoluble  matter  detached  and 
weighed.     Very  constant  results  are  thus  obtainable. 

The  minimum  proportion  of  extract  yielded  by  genuine  tea 
exhausted  in  a  state  of  powder  was  fixed  by  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts  in  1874  at  30  per  cent.  Assuming  the  presence  ol  7*5 
per  cent  of  moisture,  this  leaves  62  per  cent,  for  the  maximum 
proportion  of  insoluble  matter.  This  figure  covers  almost  all  legiti- 
mate variatioxifi  in  tea,  and  is  considerably  in  excess  of' the  propor- 
tion yielded  by  green  tea,  the  insoluble  matter  from  which  averages 
42  per  ccntf  while  in  black  teas  the  average  is  only  about  50  per 

bought  up  and  redried ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tea  infused  by  tea-tasters  are 
Bystematically  preserved  and  sold  for  the  same  purpose. 

^  J.  M.  Ed  er  obtained  the  following  figures  by  the  analysis  of  teas  aduU 
terated  with  exhausted  leaves  purchased  in  small  shops  in  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna  : — 


Tannin 
(by  Cul2). 

Extract. 

Total  Ash. 

Soluble  Ash. 

BnssUn  tea,     . 

Bloom  tea, 

Bloom  tea,       .      . 

6-60 
4D1 
5-18 

18*4 
16*8 
14-6 

4-76 
8-34 
4-61 

0-86 
0-64 
0-00 

'  The  decoction  of  some  teas  filters  very  slowly,  and  it  is  neoessary  to  Btni» 
ttit  liquid  through  ^n»  muslin  instead  of  filteriag  it  through  paper. 
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cent.  In  the  case  of  old-kaf  Congou  teas  eontaisikig  muoh  static^ 
and  wluch  have  been  stored  for  some  time,  the  extract  may  ooea^ 
aionally  fall  to  30  per  cent,  corresponding  to  62^  per  cent,  of 
insolnble  matter.  In  judging  a  tea  by  the  proportion  of  eztmct 
or  insoluble  matter,  it  is  very  desirable,  when  possible,  to  take  into 
account  the  character  of  the  sample.  Thus  young  leaves  (which 
are  to  some  extent  indicated  by  their  size)  yield  a  notably  higher 
extract  than  fully  grown  or  old  leaves,  or  specimens  ^  containing 
a  considerable  proportion  of  stalk. 

G.  W.  W  i  g  n  e  r  has  recorded  the  proportions  of  extract  yielded 
by  a  sample  of  tea  in  powder  when  boiled  with  different  quantities 
of  water.  In  each  case  the  tea  was  boiled  with  the  water  under  a 
reflux  condenser  for  one  hour,  the  decoction  cooled,  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness. 

A.  1  part  of  tea  in  200  parts  of  water  yielded  34-10 1  er  cent,  of  extract 

B.  „        „       100  „ 
C            ^         I,          60            II 

£.    Exliauated  leaveB  from  txpt.  D  in  20 
parti  water, 

Even  after  four  boilings  with  20  parts  of  water,  the  tea  was  not 
completely  exhausted.  Hence  Wigner  preferred  to  determine  the 
extract  by  boiling  the  powdered  tea  once,  for  one  hour,  with  100 
parts  of  water,  instead  of  repeatedly  exhausting  with  smaller  quan- 
tities. Operating  in  this  manner  he  obtained  proportions  of  extract 
liajaging  f rom  26*15  to  44*85  per  cent.,  the  average  being  ^'70  per 
c^ai,  containing  4*63  of  ash.^ 

The  determination  of  tannin  in  tea  affords  valuable  information 
respecting  the  probable  presence  of  jpreviovsly  infused  leaves  or 
actrcBMcms  tannin  vnoMera,  such  as  catechu.  This  is  best  effected 
in  the  aqueous  decoction  obtained  by  exhausting  the  sample  with 
boiling  waiier,  as  required  for  the  determination  of  the  extract. 

The  tannin  may  be  estimated  byH.  R  Procter's  modification 
of  Lowenthal's  process,  as  described  in  YoL  lU.  Part  L  page 
110.  A  volume  of  the  above  decoction,  corresponding  to  0*04 
gramme  of  tea,  may  be  taken  for  the  original  titration  with  perman- 
ganate; and  of  the  decoction  deprived  of  tannin  a  volume  correspond- 

^  The  ash  of  the  solable  extract  of  tea  always  exceeds  by  a  considerable 
amount  the  proportion  of  tea-ash  soluble  in  water,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
presence  in  tea  of  soluble  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium  with  organic  acids, 
which  salts  on  ignition  are  converted  into. calcium  oarbonato  and  magnesia, 
and  thus  become  insolabk  in  water. 


it 

80-65 

It 

II 

»l 

»-65        „ 

n 

II 

22-90  ^ 

1 

20 

■ 

fi 

\   8'17 
8-75 

-  se-e? 

M 

M 

1^6, 
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ing  to  0  080  gramme  of  tea.  The  tannin  of  tea  is  stated  by  some 
chemists  to  be  gallotannic  acid,  and  by  others  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  oak-bark.  The  reduction-equivalent  of  the  latter  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid^  so  that  the  weight 
of  this  substance  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  permanganate 
decolorised  gives  without  calculation  that  of  the  tannin  present 

The  process  of  fermentation  to  which  black  tea  has  been  sub- 
jected undoubtedly  causes  modification  of  the  tannin,  with  forma- 
tion of  dark-coloured  insoluble  matter.  The  author  found  that 
a  tincture  of  green  tea  precipitated  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  bluish 
black,  like  nut-galls,  while  the  tincture  of  black  tea  gave  a  green 
colour  with  iron,  just  as  catechu  does. 

A  modification  of  the  permanganate  process,  which  appears  to 
possess  some  advantages  for  the  examination  of  tea,  has  been 
described  by  P.  Dvorkovitch  (J?er,,  xxiv.  1 945  ;  Jour.  Chem, 
Soc.,  Ix.  1302),  who  aims  not  only  in  estimating  the  tannin  but 
also  the  proportion  of  fermentcUion'products  formed  in  the  process 
of  fermentation  to  which  black  tea  has  been  subjected.  For  this 
purpose  he  treats  10  grammes  of  finely-powdered  tea  with  three 
successive  quantities  of  200  c.c.  of  boiling  water,  five  minutes 
being  allowed  for  each  digestion.  The  residue  is  then  boiled  twice 
with  200  C.C.  of  water,  or  until  the  last  extract  is  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  free  from  colour,  when  the  decoction  is  diluted  to  1  litre. 
Forty  C.C.  of  this  solution  is  then  diluted  to  500  c.c.  with  water^ 
and  treated  with  25  c.c.  of  indigo-carmine  solution  ^  and  25  cc.  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (200  grammes  of  H2SO4  per  litre).  The 
liquid  is  then  titrated  with  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate (containing  approximately  2*6  grammes  per  litre),  and 
of  such  strength  that  130  cc.  are  equivalent  to  100  cc.  of  deci- 
normal  oxalic  acid  (6*3  grammes  crystallised  acid  per  litre).  The 
mode  of  adding  the  permanganate  is  important,  and  Dvorkovitch 
recommends  that  in  the  titration  of  the  indigo-carmine  18  cc 
should  be  added  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  drops  per  second,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  rate  of  1  drop  per  second ;  and  that,  in  the  titra- 
tion of  the  tea  solution  mixed  with  indigo-carmine,  23  cc  of  the 
permanganate  should  first  be  run  in,  the  addition  continued  at  the 
rate  of  2  to  3  drops  per  second,  and  finally  1  drop  per  second 
added  until  the  reaction  is  complete.  If  more  than  38  cc  be 
required,  a  small  quantity  of  tea  infusion  should  be  used.  To 
estimate  the  fermentatum-products,  80  cc  of  the  tea  infusion  is 
mixed  with  20  cc  of  baryta-water  (containing  4  grammes  of  baryta 

^  Prepared  by  miziDg  50  grammes  of  pure  indigo-carmine  paste  with  water, 
adding  50  grammes  of  sulphnric  acid  and  1  litre  of  water,  filtering,  and  dilut- 
ing till  25  0.C  require  20  cc.  of  the  standard  permanganate  for  oxidation. 
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per  100  C.C.),  the  liquid  filtered,  and  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  (repre- 
senting 0'4  gramme  of  the  tea)  diluted  with  500  cc.  of  water, 
mixed  with  25  cc.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  25  of  the  indigo- 
carmine  solution,  and  titrated  with  permanganate.  18  cc.  should 
be  run  in  first  of  all,  then  2  or  3  drops  per  second  added,  and  finally 
1  drop  per  second  till  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The  volume  of 
permanganate  required,  less  that  reduced  by  the  indigo  solution, 
represents  that  required  for  the  oxidation  of  the  fermentation- 
products  of  0*4:  gramme  of  tea.  According  to  Dvorkovitch,  the 
joint  weight  of  tannin  and  fermentation-products  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  weight  of  oxalic  acid  equivalent  to  the  measure  of 
permanganate  required  for  their  oxidation  by  31*3,  since  63 
grammes  of  oxalic  acid  correspond,  according  to  Dvorkovitch's 
experiments,  to  31*3  grammes  of  tea-tannin  (as  compared  to  62*3  of 
quercitannic  acid !).  Employing  this  process,  he  found  from  8*84 
to  10*55  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  from  0*90  to  1*88  of  fermentation- 
products,  in  teas  of  the  first  crop  of  1890 ;  and  he  concludes  that 
the  higher  the  proportion  of  caffeine  to  the  total  amount  of  tannin 
and  fermentation-products,  the  more  valuable  is  the  tea. 

The  Ldwenthal  process  distinguishes  the  tannic  acid  from  the 
small  quantity  of  gallic  acid  also  present  in  tea,  but  as  the  astringent 
character  of  the  infusion  is  due  to  both  these  substances,  a  method 
which  will  estimate  the  total  amount  of  astringent  matter,  without 
distinction  of  its  nature,  is  in  some  respects  preferable  to  a  process 
that  gives  merely  the  amount  of  tannin,  while  ignoring  the  gallic 
acid.  Such  a  process  was  devised  by  F.  W.  Fletcher  and  the 
author  in  1874  {Chem,  News,  xxix.  169,  189),  and  was  based  on 
the  precipitation  of  the  tea  infusion  by  lead  acetate,  and  the  use 
of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  to  indicate  the 
complete  precipitation  of  the  astringent  matters.  In  practice,  5 
grammes  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  should  be  dissolved  in  distilled 
water,  and  diluted  to  1  litre,  and  the  solution  filtered  after  stand- 
ing. The  indicator  is  made  by  dissolving  0*050  gramme  of  pure 
potassium  ferricyanide  in  50  cc  of  water,  and  adding  an  equal 
bulk  of  strong  ammonia  solution.  This  reagent  gives  a  deep  red 
coloration  with  gallotannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  or  an  infusion  of  tea. 
One  drop  of  the  solution  will  detect  0*001  milligramme  of  tannin, 
or  0*001  gramme  dissolved  in  100  cc  of  water.  In  carrying  out 
the  process,  three  separate  quantities  of  10  cc  each  of  the  standard 
lead  solution  should  be  placed  in  beakers,  and  each  quantity  diluted 
to  about  100  cc.  with  boiling  water.  A  decoction  made  from  2 
grammes  of  powdered  tea  in  250  cc  of  water  (the  same  as  is  used 
for  determining  the  extract)  is  added  from  a  burette,  the  first  tcial 
quantity  receiving  an  addition  of  12,  the  second  15,  and  the  third 
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18  ac.  j  or  if  green  tea  Im  lUMler  examination,  8,  10,  And  12  ex. 
may  be  preferably  employed.  Portions  (1  cc)  of  these  trial 
quantities  are  passed  through  small  filteis,  and  the  filtrates  tested 
with  ammoniacal  ferricyanide  solution. 

The  approximate  volume  of  tea  decoction  required  is  iims  eaaOy 
found,  and  after  repeating  the  test  nearly  the  requisite  measore  can 
be  at  once  added.  In  this  case  about  1  c.c.  of  the  Uqnid  should 
be  removed  with  a  pipette,  passed  through  a  small  filter,  and  drops 
of  the  filtrate  allowed  to  fall  on  to  spots  of  the  indicating  soliitian 
previously  placed  on  a  porcelain  slab.  If  no  pink  coloration  is 
observed,  another  small  addition  of  the  tea  decoction  is  made^,  a 
few  drops  of  the  liquid  filtered  and  tested  as  before,  and  this  pro- 
cess repeated  until  a  pink  colour  is  observed.  The  greatest  delicacy 
is  obtained  when  the  drops  of  filtered  solution  are  allowed  to  fall 
directly  on  to  the  spots  of  the  indicator,  instead  of  observing  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  liquids. 

The  volume  of  tea  solution  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  100  cc.  of  pure 
water,  in  order  that  a  drop  may  give  a  pink  reaction  with  the  iiidicator, 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  total  amount  run  from  the  busette. 

The  foregoing  process  is  simple,  and  gives  very  conconiaDt 
results;  but  the  repeated  filtrations  requisite  for  the  observation 
of  the  end-reaction  are  apt  to  be  tedious.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
pure  tannin  for  setting  the  lead  solution,  and  hence  it  is  preferable 
to  abandon  the  attempt  and  make  pure  lead  acetate  the  atarting- 
point.  The  author  found  that  10  cc  of  the  lead  solution  would 
precipitate  O'OIO  gramme  of  the  purest  gallotannic  acid  he  could 
obtain.  Hence,  if  all  the  weights  and  measures  above  mentioned 
be  adhered  to,  the  number  of  c.c.  of  tea  decoction  required,  divided 
into  125,  wiU  give  the  percentage  of  tannin  and  other  precipitable 
matters  in  the  sample.  The  proportion  found  in  undricd  black  tea 
by  F.  W.  Fletcher  and  the  author  ranged  from  8'5  to  11 '6  per  cent, 
with  an  average  of  10  per  cent  A  sample  of  brown  catechu  tested 
by  tht  lead  process  gave  a  result  corresponding  to  the  presence  of 
119  per  cent,  of  tannin  («tc).     (See  also  page  491.) 

Another  simple  method  for  the  determination  of  tannin  is  that 
of  J.  M.  Eder  (Dingl.  Polyt,  Jour,,  ccxxix.  81),  which  cooisistB 
in  precipitating  the  boiling  decoction  of  2  grammes  of  tea  with 
excess  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cupric  acetate.  The  preeipctate 
is  separated  by  filtration,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited.  The  resultant 
cupric  oxide,  CuO,  can  be  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  re-ignited  and 
weighed  as  such ;  or  re-ignited  with  sulphur  in  a  closed  oitiiciblfl, 
and  thus  converted  into  an  equal  weight  of  non-hygroscopic  enprous 
sulphide,  Cu^S.  The  weight  obtained,  multiplied  by  1*305,  gives 
that  of   the   tannin   precipitated.     The  method  is  said  to  giFS 
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teeniits  correct  to  witMiL  02  to  0*3  per  cent. ;  bat  any  pectous 
bodies  ehonld  be  previously  separated,  if  present  in  qtiantity,  by 
precipitation  with  alcohol.  By  this  method  £der  found  an  average 
of  about  10  per  cent,  of  tannin  in  twenty-five  samples  of  black 
tea,  and  12  to  12^  in  green  and  yellow  tea.  S.  J  ank  e,  by  the 
same  process,  found  from  6*9  to  9'1  per  cent,  of  tannin  in  black 
tea  (eighteen  samples),  and  8 '6  to  9'9  in  green.  Cupric  acetate  may 
be  extemporised  by  misdng  a  solution  of  cuprie  sulphate  with  excess 
of  sodium  acetate. 

G.  M.  Caines  (page  491)  obtained  results  by  Eder's  method 
closely  agreeing  with  those  yielded  by  the  same  samples  with  the 
lead  process,  and  hence  the  proportion  of  gallic  acid  in  tea  is 
probably  very  insignificant 

In  the  case  of  caper  and  lie  teas,  the  astringency  is  often  very  hi^, 
owing  to  an  admixture  of  extraneoiw  tanmn  matters;  but  the 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  such  additions  afforded  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tannin  of  tea  Ib,  of  course,  merely  inferential  Strong 
infusions  of  genuine  tea,  with  the  exception  of  some  kinds  from 
India,  are  generally  quite  clear,  and  do  not  become  muddy  on 
cooling.  Tea  adulterated  with  catechu  gives  an  infusion  which 
quickly  becomes  turbid  on  cooling.  More  direct  proof  of  the 
presence  of  catechu  may  be  afforded  by  the  following  test  devised 
by  the  author,  which,  however,  should  always  be  applied  to  the 
suspected  tea  side  by  side  with  a  genuine  specimen  :~One  gramme 
of  the  pure  tea  and  an  equal  weight  of  the  suspected  sample  ai« 
infused  in  100  c.c.  of  boiling  water,  and  the  strained  liquid  pre- 
cipitated while  boiling  with  a  slight  excess  of  neutral  lead  acetate. 
Twenty  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  from  pure  tea  (which  should  be  colour 
less)  when  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  solution  (avoid- 
ing excess),  and  cautiously  heated,  gives  only  a  very  slight  greyish 
cloud  or  precipitate  of  reduced  silver ;  but  the  same  tea  containing 
2  per  cent,  of  catechu  (purposely  added)  gives  a  copious  brownish 
precipitate,  the  liquid  acquiring  a  distinctly  yellowish  tinge.  With 
a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  catechu,  the  filtrate  from  the  lead 
precipitate  gives  a  bright  green  colour  on  adding  one  drop  of 
dilute  ferric  chloride,  while  the  solution  of  pure  tea  gives  only  a 
slight  reddish  colour  due  to  the  presence  of  acetate.  On  allowing 
this  liquid  to  stand,  the  adulterated  tea  gives  a  precipitate  of  a 
greyish  or  olive-green  colour,  the  pure  tea  undergoing  no  change. 

These  tests,  which  depend  on  the  properties  of  catechuic  acid, 
together  with  the  excessive  proportion  of  astringent  matters  (as 
shown  by  the  lead  process),  render  the  detection  of  any  consider- 
able proportion  of  catechu  tolerably  certain;  but  a  means  of 
detecting  small  additions  is  still  a  desideratum. 
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Catechu  is  usually  introduced  in  the  forms  of  caper  and  lie  tea, 
hut  appears  to  have  heen  sometimes  added  in  a  separate  state,  to 
impart  additional  ''roughness"  or  to  cover  the  presence  of  ex- 
hausted leavea 

Gaper  is  a  name  applied  to  tea  which  has  heen  made  up  into 
small  glossy  granular  masses  hy  the  aid  of  gum  or  starch.  Some 
years  ago  the  caper  tea  from  the  Canton  district  was  invariahly 
adulterated  with  sandy  and  magnetic  matter,  and  often  with 
catechu  or  other  extraneous  astringents,  together  with  foreign 
leaves.^  Notwithstanding  the  conviction  of  Wigner  and  some 
other  authorities  that  genuine  caper  tea  exists,  the  author  believes 
it  to  he  invariahly  a  factitious  article. 

Lie  tea  is  the  name  given  to  a  fraudulent  mixture  consisting  of 
sweepings  and  dust  of  tea  and  other  leaves,  mixed  with  day,  sand, 
iron  ore,  &c.,  and  made  into  irregular  masses  by  means  of  gum  or 
starch.  When  put  into  hot  water,  lie  tea  disintegrates  and  falls 
to  powder.  The  iodine  test  for  starch  may  be  applied  after  acidi- 
fying the  cold  liquid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  decolorisiDg  with 
permanganate.  The  ash  of  lie  tea  is  sometimes  as  high  as  30  to 
40  per  cent. 

The  insoluble  matter  and  extract  of  lie  and  caper  tea  are  veiy 
variable ;  but  the  former,  exclusive  of  mineral  matter,  is  usually 
considerably  below  the  proportion  yielded  by  genuine  tea.  The 
gum'  in  caper  tea  often  amounts  to  15  or  20  per  cent.,  while  the 
soluble  ash  is  often  less  than  2  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  show  the  results  to  be  expected  from  the 
analysis  of  factitious  tea  : — 
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^  At  the  present  time  (Augast  1892),  Canton  capers  are  frequently  loaded 
with  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  but  they  rarely  appear  in  the  home 
market,  being  stopped  by  the  Customs,  or  purposely  imported  for  futuro  ex- 
portation (M.  J.  Sheridan). 

'  The  gum  is  determined  by  concentrating  the  aqueous  decoction  of  the  tea 
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The  following  analyses  of  samples  of  spurious  tea,  received  from 
the  U.S.  Consuls  at  Canton  and  Nagasaki,  are  by  J.  F.  Batter- 
shall  (Food  Adulteration,  page  28).  No.  1  consisted  of  partially 
exhausted  and  refired  leaves  known  as  "  ehing  suey  "  (clear  water), 
a  name  apparently  referring  to  the  character  of  the  infusion. 
No.  2  was  a  sample  of  "lie- tea"  made  from  warn  pan  leaves.  No.  S 
was  a  mixture  of  10  per  cent,  of  green  tea  with  90  per  cent,  of 
lie-tea,  sometimes  sold  as  "Imperial"  or  "Gunpowder"  tea. 
No.  4  was  a  sample  of  "scented  caper,"  consisting  of  tea-dust 
made  up  into  little  shot-like  pellets  by  means  of  "  Congou  paste  '^ 
(boiled  rice) : — 


luoluble  lemi; 

Extract  (complete), 

Gum,     . 

Tumin, .  . 

Caffeine, 

Aih:-Tota], 

Solnble  in  water, 
Inaolnble  in  add. 
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No.  8. 
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Logwood  is  mentioned  by  Eder  as  an  adulterant  of  tea.  To 
detect  it,  he  steeps  the  tea  in  cold  water.  If  logwood  be  present, 
the  resultant  solution  is  changed  to  a  bright  green  on  adding  a 
little  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  blackish-blue  by  a  solution  of  neutral 
chromate  of  potassium. 

Facings  and  colouring  materials  were  formerly  almost  invariably 
present  in  green  tea,^  tiie  object  being  to  impart  a  hue  demanded 
by  custom  but  not  naturally  possessed  by  the  leaf.  Colouring 
matters  have  been  extensively  employed  for  transforming  black 
tea  of  low  quality  into  superior  green. 

In  the  case  of  Roberts  v,  Egerton,  heard  before  the  Court  of 

almost  to  an  extract,  treating  the  residue  with  strong  spirit,  and  filtering 
and  washing  with  spirit.  The  precipitate  is  rinsed  off  the  filter  with  hot 
water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100^  The  residue  is- 
weighed,  ignited,  and  the  ash  weighed.  The  loss  is  regarded  as  ''gum," 
bnt  is  liable  to  be  in  excess  of  the  tmth  from  the  presence  of  albuminous 
matters. 

'  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  trade  that  for  many  years  a  certain  firm  of 
tea  merchants  used  some  method  of  removing  the  facing  after  the  arrival  of 
the  tea  in  this  country. 
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Queen's  Bench  in  187  4,  Mr  Jnstdoe  Blackbamdeoided  tlmt  the  facing 
of  green  tea  with  gjpsum  and  pruseiaa  blue  was  an  adulteration, 
because  natural  green  tea  could  be  obtained  without  aach  means.^ 

If  a  faoed  tea  be  examined  under  the  microscope  as  an  opaqw 
object,  the  nature  of  the  facing  materialB  may  often  be  recognised. 
On  treating  a  faced  tea  with  warm  water,  the  colouring  matteis 
become  detached,  and  the  small  portions  rising  to  the  surfiaoe  may 
be  floated  on  to  a  glass  slide  and  at  once  examined  under  a  miero- 
Mope,  while  the  bulk  of  the  facing  is  obtained  as  a  sediment  when 
the  strained  liquid  is  allowed  to  staad.^ 

Foreign  leaves  in  tea  are  legitimately  present  in  small  proportion 
(1  to  3  per  cent.)  to  impart  bouquet^^  but  laxger  admixturas  can 
simply  be  regarded  as  due  to  adulteration.  Sloe,  elder^  and  udllow 
leaves  have  been  (formerly)  met  with  in  England  as  adulterants  of 
tea.^  Among  the  recently-found  leaves  added  abroad,  and  stopped 
by  the  Customs,  are  those  of  Cldoranthua  inconspicuusj  CcuneUia 
samnqitaj  Eurya  Chinensis,  and  sloe.^    In  the  recognition  of  foreign 

^  The  teas  consiimed  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  themselves  are  not  faoed. 
According  to  Y.  K  o  z  a  i  the  maximum  proportion  of  facing  in  the  green  tet 
of  Japan  is  about  0'4  per  cent. 

'  This  deposit  often  has  a  distinctly  greenish  colour  from  the  presenoi  of 
prufisian  blue  or  indigo.  Indigo  may  be  recognised  by  its  behaviour  with  mixvi 
acid.  Prussian  blue  is  best  detected  by  warming  the  sediment  with  caustie 
alkali,  filtering,  strongly  acidulating  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filte^ 
ing  again  if  necessary,  and  testing  the  clear  liquid  for  ferrocyanide  with  ferrio 
chloride.  On  treating  the  sediment  with  the  alkali  it  is  sore  to  torn  brown, 
bat  this  change  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  ytvm- 
sian  blue.  The  residue  left  after  treatment  with  the  caustic  alkali  should  be 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  insoluble  portion  will  usually  consist 
of  steatite  or  other  magTiesian  sUicatCf  the  use  of  which  gives  the  tea  a  peculiar 
smooth  appearance  and  slippery  feel.  Calcium  siUphcUe  is  often  employed  for 
facing  tea.  Caper  tea  is  often  glazed  with  graphite.  Turmeric  has  been 
detocted  by  some  obaervers,  but  in  the  experience  of  the  author  the  yellow 
oolonring  matter  has  generally  been  of  a  ferruginous  nature. 

*  As  a  rule,  the  odoriferous  leaves  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tM,  bat 
having  imparted  their  characteristic  fingrance  to  the  tea  are  lemoved  previonsLy 
to  packing, 

^  From  the  result  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  held  in  1835,  it  appeared  that 
upwards  of  four  million  pounds  of  factitious  tea  were  annually  prepamd  in  this 
country  from  sloe  leaves,  and  used  to  adulterate  China  tea.  Up  till  within  a 
few  years  of  that  date  this  Ulicit  practice  was  oarried  on  secretly,  but  whst- 
quently  a  patent  was  obtained  for  the  preparation  of  British  leaves  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tea,  and  an  extensive  manufactory  was  established  for  tins  porpoM. 
The  industry  was  ultimately  suppressed,  and  a  laige  quantity  of  the  product 
burned. 

^  Inl8Sd  Wenda  and  Wiorogorski  found  in  the  teas  sold  in  Warsaw 
various  foreign  leaves,  which  they  identified  by  their  i^«ftt^niioai  diaiaotBii. 
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leaves  in  tea,  chemistry  cannot  be  expected  to  play  a  very  active 
part,  tho^igli  it  sometimes  affords  very  useful  indications.  Thus 
A.  Wynter  Blyth  has  pointed  out  {Analyst,  vL  39)  that  a 
crystalline  suhlimate  (whidi  he  believes  to  be  theine)  is  obtainable 
from  a  single  leaf  of  tea.  For  this  purpose  he  boils  the  leaf  for  a 
minute  in  a  watch-glass  with  a  very  little  water,  adds  an  equal  balk 
of  calcined  magnesia,  and  evaporates  the  mixture  rapidly  to  a  large  drop, 
which  is  transferred  to  a  microscopic  covering  glass  and  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness  on  a  heated  iron  plate.  It  is  then  covered  by  a 
ring  of  glass,  and  when  the  moisture  is  nearly  driven  off  a  second 
slip  of  glass  is  added  as  a  cover.  At  a  somewhat  higher  tempera- 
ture theine  volatilises,  and  on  examining  the  deposit  on  the 
covering  under  the  microscope  may  be  recognised  by  its  character- 
istic appearance.  Other  leaves  than  tea  may  give  a  crystalline 
sublimate,  but  if  no  sublimate  is  obtained  the  leaf  cannot  be  a 
product  of  the  tea-plant. 

A.  W.  Blyth  has  also  proposed  to  utilise  the  constant  presence 
of  manganese  in  tea-leaves  as  a  means  of  recognising  them.  If  a 
single  tea-leaf  be  ignited  in  platinum,  and  the  ash  taken  up  in  a 
bead  of  sodium  carbonate  contained  in  a  loop  of  platinum  wire,  on 
remelting  the  flux  after  a  minute  addition  of  nitre  the  green  colour 
of  the  sodium  manganate  will  be  distinctly  recognisable.  Or  a 
minute  quantity  of  nitre  and  carbonate  of  sodium  can  be  at  once 
added  to  the  ash  on  the  platinum  foil,  when  on  fusing  the  mixture 
a  distinct  green  colour  will  be  obtained  if  manganese  be  present. 

The  author  has  found  manganese  in  the  leaves  of  Camellia  Thea 
(tea),  Camellia  Jajxmica,  Camellia  sasanqua,  Coffea  Arabica,  beech, 
blackberry,  and  sycamore.  Manganese  was  absent  from  the  leaves 
of  the  hawthorn,  ash,  raspberry,  cherry,  plum,  and  rose ;  and  only 
faint  traces  were  detected  in  the  leaves  of  the  Hex  Paraguayensts, 
elm,  birch,  lime,  sloe,  elder,  willow-herb,  and  willow. 

For  the  detection  and  identification  of  foreign  leaves  in  tea,  the 
botanical  and  microscopical  characters  are  best  fitted.  Some  of 
the  sample  to  be  examined  should  be  put  into  hot  water,  and 

Among  the  leaves  recognised  were  those  of  Epilobium  cmgusti/oHum^  or  Fren«h 
willow-herb,  which  formed  the  great  part  of  the  "tea"  sold  in  certain 
localities.  They  also  found  the  leaves  of  Epilobium  hirstUum  (great  willow- 
herb),  Ulmus  eampestris  (elm),  Pruntcs  spinosa  (sloe),  Fragaria  vesea  (straw- 
berry), Praxinus  excelsior  (ash),  Sambueus  nigra  (elder),  Jtosa  canina  (dog- 
rose),  and  Ribea  nigrum  (black  carrant).  The  infusion  of  willow-herb  is  darker 
than  that  of  tea,  and  gives  a  precipitate  of  mucilage  on  treatment  with  alcohol. 
An  article  known  in  Russia  as  ''Karpar  tea"  also  contains  an  admixture 
of  the  leaves  of  Epilobium  angusH/olitcm.  Two  samples  examin«d  by  J, 
Fikitinsky  in  1886  yielded  7 '87  and  10'48  per  cent,  of  ash,  six  repre- 
^ntative  genuine  teas  yielding  from  5*60  to  6*87  per  cent. 
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when  the  leaves  have  unfolded  they  are  spread  out  on  a  glasa 
plate  and  held  up  to  the  light,  when,  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  the 
venation,  serration,  &c.,  can  be  readily  observed.  A  valuable  aid 
to  the  examination  consists  in  treating  the  leaves  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  hypobromite,  or,  as  suggested  by  A.  Wynter  Blyth,  a 
strongly  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  In  using^^ 
the  reagent,  the  leaf  should  be  enclosed  between  two  microscopic 
cover-glasses,  a  weight  being  placed  on  the  upper  one  to  keep  it 
in  position.  On  heating  the  leaf  with  the  reagent,  action  at  once 
commences,  the  colouring  matter  being  first  attacked  and  sub- 
sequently the  cell-membranes.  When  the  action  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  leaf  is  removed,  washed,  and  immersed  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  leaves  the  leaf  as  a  translucent  white  membrane 
in  which  the  details  of  structure  can  be  readily  observed.  J.  Bell 
removes  the  skin  of  the  leaf  by  immersing  it  in  "  water  containing 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,"  and  gradually  heating  to  the  boiling- 
point,  when  the  skin  rises  in  blisters,  and  may  be  readily  removed 
by  a  camel's-hair  brush. 

The  primary  venation  of  the  tea-leaf  consists  of  a  series  of  well- 
defined  loops,  which  are  not  met  with  in  most  leaves  likely  to  be 
used  as  adulterants.  The  serrations  are  not  mere  saw-teeth  on  the 
margin  of  the  leaf,  but  actual  hooks.^  The  serration  stops  short 
abruptly  at  some  distance  from  the  base.  The  Assam  tea-leaf  is 
sometimes  biserrate.  At  the  apex  of  the  tea-leaf  there  is  a  distinct 
notch,  instead  of  a  point.  The  epidermis  of  the  under-surface  is 
seen  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  distinct  sinuous  cells,  with 
numerous  oval  stomata,  and  a  few,  long  unicellular  hairs.^  On  the 
upper  surface  the  ptomata  are  less  numerous.  If  the  under  surface 
of  the  tea-leaf  be  examined  under  the  microscope  after  separation  of 
the  cuticle,  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  space  between  the  twin 
cells  of  the  stomata  may  be  readily  perceived. 

T.  Taylor  has  pointed  out  the  presence  of  "  stone  cells "  in 
the  leaves  of  tea  and  Camellia  Japonica,  and  confirms  the  observa- 
tions of  Blyth  as  to  the  absence  of  these  formations  in  the  leaves 
of  the  willow,  sloe,  beech,  ash,  black-currant,  raspberry,  and  Ilex 
Paraguayensis.  Taylor  prepares  the  leaves  for  examination  by 
boiling  them  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda. 

^  The  serrations  are  very  strongly  marked  on  matare  leaves,  but  are  indis- 
tinct or  almost  wanting  in  the  delicate  leaf-buds  which  constitute  ''flowery 
pekoe." 

'  Tea-hairs  are  oonical,  pointed,  slightly  bent  towards  the  base.  They  have 
very  thick  walla,  and  the  central  duct  usually  contains  granular  matter. 
Numerous  hairs  are  observable  on  young  tea-leaves,  but  on  old  leaves  they  ar» 
sometimes  wholly  wanting. 
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In  the  leaf  of  the  blackthorn  or  sloe  {Prunua  communia 
•or  P.  sptTiosay  the  serratures  are  direct  incisions,  numerous,  often 
irregular,  and  extending  to  the  base.  There  are  no  spines.  The 
•cells  of  the  epidermis  are  not  sinuous,  and  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  tea,  especially  on  the  under  surface.  The  cells  on  the 
upper  surface  are  striated.  The  stomata  of  the  sloe-leaf  are  smaller 
and  less  numerous  than  those  of  tea.  The  hairs  are  shorter  and 
coarser  than  those  of  the  tea-leaf ;  are  marked  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  have  a  club-shaped  enlargement  at  the  base. 

The  leaf  of  the  elder  {Sambuctis  nigra)  is  more  pointed  than 
that  of  the  tea-plant,  and  the  lobes  are  unequal  at  the  base.  The 
serrations  are  direct  incisions.  The  midriff  has  hairs  on  it,  and  on 
the  leaf  itself  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  hairs— one,  a  shorty 
spinous  hair,  and  the  other  jointed  and  club-like. 

In  the  leaf  of  the  willow  (Saiix  edba)  the  serrations 
much  resemble  those  of  tea,  but  the  cells  of  both  the  upper  and 
under  epidermis  are  much  smaller  than  in  tea,  and  the  walls  are 
not  sinuous.  The  hairs,  which  are  very  abundant  on  both  sides  of 
the  leaf,  are  long,  unicellular,  and  sinuous.  The  elongated  form  of 
the  willow-leaf  and  the  character  of  the  venation  also  distinguish 
it  from  tea. 

The  appearance  of  the  leaf  of  the  hawthorn  (Oratcegus 
monogyna  and  G,  oxyacantha)  is  well  known.  The  cells  of  the 
epidermis  are  mostly  quadrilateral,  with  veiy  sinuous  outlines, 
especially  on  the  under  surface.  The  stomata  are  oval  or  nearly 
roundf  large,  and  numerous. 

The  leaves  of  the  beech  {Fagua  sylvoHca)  are  ovate,  obscurely 
dentate,  with  parallel  venations  running  right  to  the  edge. 

The  leaves  of  CKtoranthaa  inconspicuus  are  long,  oval,  serrated, 
wiinkled,  with  venations  running  nearly  to  the  edge,  and  there 
by  their  intersection  forming  little  knots  which  give  the  margin 
of  the  leaf  a  very  rough  feeling.  The  cells  of  the  epidermis  are 
very  large,  and  the  stomata  oval  and  rather  numerous. 

The  leaves  of  Camellia  samnqua  are  oval,  only  obscurely  serrate 
if  at  all,  and  of  a  tough  leathery  texture.  The  lateral  veins  are 
inconspicuous.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  epidermis  show  a 
peculiar  dotted  or  reticulated  structure,  and  the  lower  is  studded 
with  numerous  small  oblong  stomata. 

The  leaves  of  Lithoajpermum  officinale  (the  common  gromwell) 
have  been  extensively  used  in  Bohemia  for  adulterating  tea.     They 

^  A  Bpeoimen  of  aloe-leaves  gathered  early  in  September  gave,  after  drying, 
the  following  resnlts  (in  the  author's  laboratory):— Moisture,  6*40  per  cent; 
insoluble  matter  (on  whole  leaves),  55*90 ;  tannin  (by  gelatin),  16*00 ;  gum, 
&o..  8*90 :  total  ash,  8*74  ;  and  ash  soluble  in  water,  4*70  per  cent. 
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are  lanceolate,  with  a  haiij  under-surface,  are  destitute  of  alka- 
loid and  essential  oil,  contain  about  9  per  cent  of  fat  and  8  of 
tannin,  and  leave  about  20  per  cent,  of  ask  on  ignition  {Jour, 
Chem.  Soc,  xL  131). 

The  general  ^pearance  and  venation  of  tea,  and  leaves  which 
have  been,  or  may  possibly  be,  employed  for  its  adulteration,  are 
shown  by  two  plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume  (page  572).  The 
illustrations  are  life-size  reproductions,  by  the  collotype  process,  of 
photographs  of  leaves,  taken  by  J.  T.  S  t  e  v  e  n  s  o  n  in  the  author's 
laboratory. 

A.  Wynter  Blyth  has  pointed  out  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  the  ^'skeleton-ash"  left  on  igniting  leaves  from 
different  sources.  The  leaf  to  be  examined  is  placed  between  two 
circles  of  microscopic  cover-glass,  the  upper  one  weighted  with  a 
fidlver  coin,  and  the  whole  ignited  cautiously  in  a  flat  platinum  dish^ 
or  on  platinum  foil  Before  the  carbon  is  completely  consumed 
thfi  heat  is  discontiniaed,  and  the  skeleton-ash  examined  under  the 
microscope. 

Mate.    Paraguay  Tea. 

Mate^  orYerba  consists  of  the  prepared  twigs  and  leav«& of 
Hex FaragimyensiSf  or  Brazilian  holly.^ 

Byasson  found  incaa-guacu,  the  commonest  kind  of  mate, 
consisting  of  the  large  and  old  leaves  with  twigs  and  fragments  of 
wood: — Caffeine,  1*85  per  cent;  a  substance  resembling  birdr 
lime,  fatty  and  colouring  matters,  3*87  ;  complex  glucoside,  2*38  ; 
resin,  0'63 ;  mineral  matter,  3*92 ;  and  an  undetermined  {Mropop- 
tion  of  malic  add. 

Some  fresh  leaves  of  Ilex  Faraguayerms,  grown  in  Cambridge 
Botanical  Gardens,  were  found  in  the  author's  laboratory  to  contain 
69*1  per  cent,  of  water.  An  analysis  of  the  same  leaves  after 
drying  at  100°  C.  diowed  : — Insoluble  matter,  57  "94  (  =  hot-water 
extract,  42*06);  tannin  by  PbA^,  15*62;  tannin  by  CuAg, 
15*66;  caffeine,  1*13;  total  ash,  6*14;  soluble  ash,  3*56;  alka- 
linity of  soluble  ash  (as  E^O),  0'12  per  cent 

A.  W.  Hofmann  found  in  mate  0*3  per  cent  of  caffeine  and  a 
variety  of  tannin  identical  in  every  respect  with  that  present  in  tea. 

^  The  word  mate  is  not  accented,  n  aometiiueB  viitten,  bat  it  should  be 
pronounced  as  two  syllables, 

*  Tarious  allied  species  are  recognised,  but  Hex  Paraguayensis  appears  to 
be  the  only  one  cultivated.  It  has  been  grown  in  Spain,  Portagal,  and  Cape 
Colony,  in  addition  to  its  native  habitat  At  the  present  time  it  is  used  by 
about  12,000,000  of  people,  the  annual  consumption  in  the  ArgentiBe  Republic 
alone  being  twenty-seven  million  pounds. 
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p.  N.  Arata  found  the  taixnin  of  mate  to  be  analogous  to  but  not 
identical  with  that  of  coflTee.  On  dry  distillation  he  found  it  to  yield 
fworcinol  as  well  as  catechoL  Caffetannic  acid  he  regards  as  dioxy- 
paiaciimamylic  acid,  and  matetannic  acid  as  belonging  to  the  group 
of  oxyphenylpropionic  acid.  Soubeiran  and  Delondre 
8t»te  that  mate  contains  the  same  essential  constituents  as  the 
coffee-leaf,  and  in  greater  proportion  than  the  coffee-seeds.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  Theodore  Peckolt  in  a  valuable 
re&umi^  oi  the  subject  (PJiann.  Jour^  [3],  xiv.  121),  including 
some  elaborate  proximate  analyses  of  mate. 

The  aromatic  principle  of  mate  has  not  been  isolated,  but  by 
dry  disliillation  a  volatile  oil  of  phenolic  character  is  obtained. 

The  ash  of  mate  resembles  that  of  tea  in  containing  a  notable 
proportion  of  manganese. 

The  leaves  of  the  Y  o  p  o  n  {Bex  cassine),  a  shrub  or  small  tree 
growing  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  have  been  used  as  a 
beverage.^  F.  P.  V en  able  {Chem.  News^  lii.  172)  found  in 
an  air-dried  sample: — Moisture,  13*19;  water  extract,  26*56; 
tannin,  7'39 ;  caffeine^  0'27 ;  and  ash,  5'75  per  oent.  The  ash 
contained  manganese. 

Coffee.' 

Gommeraal  coffee  conuMs  of  the  seeds  of  Coffea  Arabica  and 
•allied  species  belonging  to  the  order  CtnchonaeecB.^  The  coffee- 
tree  is  a  shrub-like  plant  cultivated  in  various  tropical  countries. 
The  best  coffee  that  reaches  England  comes  from  India,  Java,  and 
Ceylon,      A  little  "Mocha**  coffee  comes  from  Arabia,  but  the 

'  Although  the  leaves  of  tea,  coffee,  and  Brazilian  holly  are  almost  the  only 
OHM  known  to  contain  caffeine,  a  beverage  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  many  | 

other  plants  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  CatJia  edulis,  a  shrub 
lelated  to  the  spindle  tree,  is  extenaively  cultivated  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  and 
^  leaves,  known  as  K  h  at,  Ca  f  ta  or  Arabian  tea,  are  used  bothaea  beveraf^e  I 

and  for  chewing.     F  ah  urn,   or  orchid  tea,   is  made  from  the  leaves  of  | 

Angrouum/rttgraau,  growing  in  the  Mauritius,  and  some  years  since  was  intro- 
duced into  Paris  as  a  regular  article  of  commerce.  Th^  Arab  e,  a  substitute 
for  tsA  which  has  been  sold  in  Paris,  consists  of  the  small  leaves  of  Panmydua 
argcTdia,  a  plant  growing  on  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Ba  t  oum 
or  Trebizonde  tea  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  Vaecinium  (xretosiafjhylos, 
a  plant  closely  allied  to  the  cranberry.  Cape  tea  and  Bush  tea  are 
described  in  the  footnote  on  page  508.    Karper  tea  is  described  on  page  5SS. 

'  iVenoh ;  k  Gafi,     German ;  djor  Kaffee, 

'  ThvM  species  of  Coffea^  distinct  from  each  other,  are  now  grown  : — 1.  The 
Arabiam,  or  Mocha  coffee-plant  has  short  upright  branches,  with  a  brittle  leaf 
and  seeds  usually  single  in  the  berries.  2.  The  Jcanaiea  coffee-plant  bean 
longer  and  more  pliable  branches  than  the  Arabian,  has  a  tougher  leaf,  and 
the  seeds  are  almost  always  double  in  the  berries.     8.  The  East  Indian  or 
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•greater  part  from  India.  Brazil  at  the  present  time  fumislies 
about  one-half  of  the  world  s  supply  of  coffee.^ 

Commaille  (Monit  ScierU,,  [3],  vi  779)  gives  the  following 
as  the  chemical  composition  of  undressed  Mysore  coffee : — Moisture 
(from  24  samples),  6*3  to  15*7  per  cent;  fatty  matters,  12*68; 
glucose,  2'60;  legumin-casein,  l'52j  albumin,  1*04;  caffeine,  0'42 
to  1*31 ;  and  ash,  3*88  per  cent 

O.  Levesie  (Arch.  FTuirm.,  [6],  iv.  294 ;  Jour.  Cliem,  Soc*, 
xxxL  752)  obtaineid  the  following  range  of  figures  by  the  analysis 
of  seven  typical  samples  of  raw  coffee 


Caffeine,  .  •  • 

Gummy  matter,  •  • 

Fatt     •  •  •  • 

Tannic  and  caffetannic  acids,  . 

Cellulose,  .  • 

A.811,    •  •  •  ■ 


0*64  to   1*68  per  cent. 
20*6    „  27*4         „ 
14*76  ,,21*79       „ 
19*6    „  281         „ 
29*9    „  86*4         „ 

8-8    ..    4-9 


»»    '  "^  »» 


J.  Bell  (Analysis  and  AduLteraUon  of  FoodSy  L  43)  gives 
the  following  analyses  of  typical  samples  of  raw  and  roasted 
coffee : — 

Bengal  plant  has  smaller  leaves  than  the  Jamaica  ooffoe,  and  very  small 
berries.  The  liberian  coffee-plant  (Gojfta  Liberiea)  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
species,  which  is  little  subject  to  disease,  and  has  been  saooessfully  introdnced 
into  the  East  Indies. 

The  coffee  fruit  usually,  but  not  always  (see  above),  contains  two  twin  seeds, 
which  touch  each  other  on  the  flattened  surface.  These  are  contained  in  a 
pulp  which  is  removed  by  water  and  a  process  of  fermentation  ;  and  the 
membranous  pericarp  (technically  termed  "parchment")  which  incloses  each 
seed  is  removed  by  rollers  and  winnowing. 

The  parehmeiU  from  coffee-berries  is  imported  to  England  in  considerable 
quantities,  and,  when  roasted,  is  said  to  form  an  ingredient  of  the  beverage 
sold  in  cheap  coffee-shops. 

An  analysis  of  unroasted  "parchment,"  made  in  the  author's  laboratory 
by  C.  M.  Caines,  showed  it  to  contain  : — ^Water,  9*48 ;  essential  oil,  0*068  ; 
caffeine,  0*27  ;  hot-water  extract,  1*61 ;  total  ash,  10*41 ;  and  soluble  ash, 
0*19  per  cent.    A  somewhat  coffee-like  aroma  was  developed  by  roasting. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedda  discard  the  kernel 
of  the  coffee-berries  and  make  an  infusion  of  the  husks  {Phamu  Jour,,  [8], 
zvii  656). 

^  In  Australia,  an  Infusion  of  slightly  roasted  coffee-leaves  is  drunk  in  the 
same  manner  as  tea.  Its  taste  suggests  at  once  that  of  tea  and  tobacca  The 
leaves,  when  burnt  or  roasted,  exhale  a  powerful  odour  of  tobacco,  and  the 
smell  of  the  condensed  vapours  strongly  suggests  that  of  tobaooo-Juioe. 
0.  H  e  h  n  e  r,  who  has  analysed  the  leaves  (Analysi,  iv.  84),  found  only  0*29 
per  cent  of  caffeine. 
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Molitore, 

Caffeino, 

Saocbtflne  matter, 

CSaffdo  adds,   ..... 

Aloohollo  extract,  oontalning ) 
nitrogenona  and  ooloorlDg  > 
matter,       .       .       .       .       ; 

Eat  and  oil, 

Legumin  and  albnmlD,  . 

Dextrin, 

Oellnlose  and  insoluble  oolonringl 
matter,       .       .       •       .      / 

ikah, 


Mocha  Coffee. 


Bast  Indian  Ooffee. 


Baw. 


8*98 
1-03 
9*66 
8-46 

6-90 

U-60 

9-87 

•87 

87-96 

8-74 


100-00 


Boasted. 


0-68 
•82 
•48 

4-74 

14*14 

18-69 

11-28 

1-24 

48*88 

4-60 


10000 


Baw. 


9-64 
1-U 
8-90 
9-68 

4-81 

11-81 

11-28 

-84 

88-80 

8-98 


100-00 


Boasted. 


118 

1*05 

•41 

4*62 

12-87 

18-41 

1318 

188 

47*42 

4-88 


100-00 


Bell  believes  the  sugar  of  coffee  to  be  a  peculiar  species,  possibly 
allied  to  melezitose.  O.  L.  Spencer,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
definitely  proved  that  the  carbohydrates  of  coffee  consist  very 
largely  of  sucrose,  which  he  has  isolated  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. There  is  likewise  present  a  body  which  yields  galactose 
on  hydrolysis,  as  also  a  pentose-yielding  gum. 

Caffbtannic  Aoid,  Ci5Hj8^8,  called  by  Payen  chlorogenic 
acid,  exists  in  coffee-berries  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  5  per  cent., 
probably  as  a  calcium  or  magnesium  salt,  or,  according  to  Payen, 
as  a  double  caffetannate  of  potassium  and  caffeine.  It  is  prepared 
by  diluting  an  alcoholic  infusion  of  coffee  with  water,  filtering  from 
precipitated  fatty  matter,  and  precipitating  the  boiling  filtrate  with 
lead  acetate.^  On  decomposing  the  washed  precipitate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  free  caffetannic  acid  is  obtained.  It  forms 
a  yellowish-white  powder,  or  groups  of  colourless  mammillated 


^  W.  H.  Erug  determines  caffetannic  acid  as  a  lead  salt  He  tre&ts  2 
grammes  of  coffee  with  10  cc.  of  water,  and  digests  for  86  hours,  then  adds 
25  c.c.  of  rectified  spirit,  and  digests  24  hours  more.  The  liquid  is  filtered, 
the  residue  washed  with  rectified  spirit,  and  the  filtrate  heated  to  the  boiling- 
point.  A  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  lead  acetate  is  added,  which  throws 
down  a  precipitate  of  Pb^CuHi^Og)).  When  this  has  become  flocculent  it  is 
filtered  off,  washed  with  alcohol  till  the  washings  are  free  from  lead,  washed 
with  ether  to  remove  traces  of  fat,  dried  at  IOC,  and  weighed. 
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crystals.  It  is  very  soIuWe  in  water,  Teas  soIuUe  in  alcohol,  and 
only  very  sparingly  in  ether.  Caffetannic  acid  has  an  astringent 
taste,  and  the  solution  strongly  reddens  litmus.  It  gives  a  dark 
green  coloration  with  ferric  chloride,,  and  precipitates  the  sulphates 
of  quinine  and  cinchonine ;  but  not  gelatin,  ferrous  salts  or  tactar- 
emetic  It  reduces  silver  nitrate  on  heating,  forming  a  matallic 
mirror.     The  salts  turn  green  in  the  air. 

On  dissolving  caffetannic  acid  in  caustic  alkali  or  ammonia,  and 
exposing  the  solution  to  the  air,  the  liquid  acquires  a  bluish-green 
colour  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  oxidation-product,  viridfo 
acid,  which  is  an  amorphous  brown  substance,  very  sdnMe  in 
water  to  form  a  solution  which  is  turned  green  by  alkalies*.  It 
gives  a  bluish-green  precipitate  with  baryta- water,  and  a  blue  with 
lead  acetate.  Yiridic  acid  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
to  form  a  crimson  sohition,  which  on  dilution  with  water  gives  a 
floceulent  blue  precipitate. 

On  prolonged  boiling  with  caustic  alkalies,  caffetannic  acid  is 
spilt  up  into  a  sugar  and  caffeic  acid,  G^H^O^  which 
crystallises  from  the  neutralised  liquid  and  has  the  constitution 
of  a  dihydroxy-cinnamic  acid.  By  fusion  with  caustic  potash, 
caffetannic  acid  yields  protocatechuic  and  acetic  acids.  Heated 
done  it  gives  catechol. 

Roasting  of  Coffee.  During  the  process  of  roasting,  the 
aroma  of  coffee  is  developed  and  the  toughness  of  tho  beans 
destroyed,  so  that  subsequent  grinding  is  facilitated.  If  tie  roast- 
ing be  insufficient,  the  rawness  is  not  destroyed  and  the  flavour 
not  fully  developed;  while  if  over-roasted,  the  product  has  a 
nauseous  empyreumatic  flavour. 

"When  roasted  to  a  yellowish -brown,  coffee  loses,  according  to 
Cadet,  about  12 J  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  in  this  state  is 
difiicult  to  grind.  When  roasted  to  a  chestnut- brown  it  loses  18 
per  cent.,  and  when  it  becomes  entirely  black,  though  not  all 
carbonised,  it  has  lost  23  per  cent.  In  practice,  the  loss  of  Aveight 
in  roasting  coffee  is  between  12  and  20  per  cent,  (of  which  about 
8  per  cent,  represents  water  removable  at  100°  C),  and  if  the 
latter  figure  is  reached,  the  product  is  injured.  According  to 
Watson  Will,  the  usual  yield  of  roasted  coffee  is  about  98  lbs. 
ft:om  1  cwt.  of  raw  berries.  This  corresponds  to  a  loss  of  12*6  per 
cent. 

Konig  found  that  on  roasting  coffee-berries  to  a  light  brown 
the  total  loss  of  weight  was  17*77  per  cent.,  of  which  8'66  was 
water  and  9*11  per  cent,  organic  matter.  The  original  coffee  con- 
tained  11*19  per  cent  of  moisture,  and  after  roasting,  still  retained 
3*19  per  cent.     Eliminating  this  extraneous  water  from  the  results, 
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the  percentage  oompodtioa  of  tiie  taw  and  roasted  cotifee  was  as 
foUo^re:*-^ 


CUMne, 

Fat» 

AlbuminoiiB  matten,  • 

Sugar, 

XJiid0fliied'noii»nltN0«Aoiu  ]iia(tei%, 

Gellnlom, 

Ariii 


Rem, 


1*88  per  cent 

81-24        „ 
W2       „ 


lOl-M<l)pftroeBt 


SoatUd, 


I'42  per  cent. 
1614 
12-81 

in 

8»-84 
86'Or 


n 
»l 
•I 
II 
If 


lOD'OO  per  cent. 


Total  matten  idlublo  in  water,    . 


80'dB  per  cent 


SB*88  per  cent 


According  to  P  a  u  I  and  C  o  w  n  1  e  y  (PJiarm,  Jour.,  [3],  xviL 
655,  821)  there  is  no  appreciable  loss  by  volatilisation  of  caffeine 
during  the  roasting  of  coffee,  unless  the  process  is  carried  to  excess. 
But  Paul  admits  that  the  water  condensed  in  the  place  leading  from 
the  roasting  often  contains  some  caffeine,  which  he  considers  has 
been  probably  carried  over  mechanically  {Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xvii. 
821).  Watson  Will  {ibid,,  page  684)  states  that  he  has 
never  failed  to-  find  caffeine  in  the  sublimate  obtained  in  coffee- 
roasting. 

The  chemistry  of  the  roasting  of  coffee  has  been  studied  by  0. 
Bernheimer  (Monaish,  Cfhem,,  i.  456;  Jour,  Ghent,  Soc.,  xlii. 
230),  who  roasted  coffee  till  it  had  lost  about  25  per  cent  of  its 
weight'     The  uncondensible  vapours  consisted  chiefly  of  carbon 

^  Paul  points  out  that  the  caffeine  exists  in  coffee  in  the  form  of  caffetannate, 
which  compotind  will  not  snffer  decomposition  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
roasting.  Considering  the  great  faoility  with  which  salts  of  caffeine  nndergo 
decomposition,  this  statement  seems  to  require  confirmation. 

*  Fifty  kilognmmes  of  coffee  yielded  5  litres  of  aqnaous  distillate  and  680 
grammM  of  solid  matter  floating  thereon.  On  agitating  this  with  ether,  fatty 
aeida,  qninol  and  caffeol  were  extsacted,  while  caffeine,  acetic  add,  methyl* 
amine  and  trimethylamine  remained  in  the  aqueous  liquid.  On  evaporating 
the  etherail  solution,  and  fractionally  distilling  the  residual  dark,  coffee-smelling 
eil,  a  few  drops  of  an  aoetone-like  liquid  passed  over,  followed  by  a  little  acetic 
add  and  water.  Between  200**  and  800*  caffeol  distilled,  and  ahove  that  tem- 
perature palmitic  and  other  solid  fatty  adds.  On  neutraliBing  these  and  the 
SOC-SOO'*  fraction  with  sodium  carbonate,  a  yiscid  dark  oil  was  thrown  down, 
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dioxide,  and  by  passing  them  through  dilate  hydrochloric  acid 
a  resinous  substuice  having  the  appearance  of  pyrrol-red  was 
deposited.  Among  the  solid  and  liquid  bodies  volatilised,  Bern- 
heimer  found : — Palmitic  and  other  solid  fatty  acids,  0*48  per 
cent  j  ca£feine,  0*28  per  cent. ;  caffeol,  0*05  per  cent ;  besides 
water  and  acetic  acid.  Quinol,  pyrrol,  acetone,  methylamine,  and 
trimethykmine  also  occurred  as  secondary  products. 

Caffbojj,  ^8^10^2'  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  liquid  smelling  very  strongly  of 
coffee,  and  no  doubt  is  the  substance  to  which  the  aroma  of 
roasted  coffee  is  due.  It  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  roasted 
and  powdered  coffee  with  water,  shaking  the  distillate  with  ether, 
and  evaporating. 

Gaffeol  boils  at  196°,  and  is  not  solidified  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
It  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  cold  water,  to  which,  however,  it  im- 
parts its  characteristic  odour.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water, 
very  slightly  in  aqueous  potash,  and  with  great  facility  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  red 
coloration,  said  not  to  be  destroyed  on  adding  sodium  carbonate. 
By  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  caffeol  yields  salicylic  acid,  and, 
according  to  Botsch  (Monatuh.  Chem.,  ii.  621;  Jour.  Ghem, 
Soc,  zlii.  174),  is  isomeric  with  methyl-salicyl  alcohol,  the  two 
compounds  having  the  following  constitution : — 

CeH^(O.CH3).CHjOH  CeH^(0H).CHj.0CH3 

Methyl-salicyl  alcohol.  CaffeoL 

Paul  and  Cownley  (Pliamh.  Jour,,  [3],  xviL  822)  found 
that  on  infusing  coffee  in  six  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water, 
about  88  per  cent,  of  the  caffeine  passed  into  solution.  Three  fluid 
ounces  of  such  an  infusion  contained  2*36  grains  of  caffeine.  As 
the  medicinttl  dose  of  caffeine  is  from  1  to  5  grains,  a  cup  of  coffee 
may  be  expected  to  have  a  marked  effect  as  a  stimulant. 

The  dietetic  value  of  coffee  is  possibly  dependent  as  much  upon 
the  presence  of  caffeol  as  on  that  of  caffeine.  According  to  M. 
F  a  r  g  a  s,  the  effect  of  caffeol  on  the  heart's  action  is  the  opposite 
to  that  of  caffeine,  and  increases  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  the 
pulsations. 

According  to  Couty,  Guimaraes,  and  Niobey  {Compt, 
Rend.,  xcix.  85)  coffee  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  simple  com- 
bustions which  produce  carbon  dioxide,  but  increases  the  forma- 

which  was  separated  from  the  aqneons  solution  of  soap  and  washed  with  water 
containing  a  little  caustic  alkali.  This  dissolved  out  quinol,  which  was  isolated 
by  acidulating  the  washings  and  extracting  with  ether.  The  viscid  oil,  con- 
sisting of  impure  caffeol,  was  dried  by  calcium  chloride  and  fractionally  dis- 
tilled, when  the  greater  part  passed  over  between  196**  and  197^ 
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tion  and  excretion  of  urea,  and  the  assimilation  of  meat  and  other 
nitrogenous  foods.  It  is  a  complex  aliment  which  renders  the 
organism  capable  of  consuming  and  destroying  larger  quantities  of 
nitrogenous  substances,  and  hence  may  be  regarded  as  an  indirect 
source  of  available  energy. . 

Commercial  coffee  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  sophistications,  both 
in  the  form  of  berry  and  after  grinding.  So  far  as  the  United 
Kingdom  is  concerned,  the  majority  of  the  frauds  formerly  practised 
are  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  but  certain  illicit  practices  subsist. 

CoFFEE-BBBRiES  Vary  Considerably  in  size  and  character  accord- 
ing to  their  origin.^  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
seeds  required  to  fill  a  50  c.c.  measuief  (Thorpe's  Diet,  Applied 
Chem,,  ii  578) : — 


Fine  brown  Java,      •  .  187 

Fine  Mysore,     .        •  •  198 

Fine  Neilgheny,       .  .  208 

Costa  Rica,  .  .208 

Good  ordinary  Gnatemala,  207 

Qood  La  Guayro,       .  .  210 

Good  average  Santas,  .  218 

Fine  long-berry  Mocha,  .  217 


Good  ordinary  Java,  .        .  228 
Fine  Ceylon  plantation,     .  225 
Good  average  Rio,              .  286 
Medium     Ceylon     planta- 
tion   238 

Manilla,    ....  248 

Ordinary  Mocha,        .        .  270 
West  African,    .        .        .818 


According  to  L.  Pad^  (Btdl,  Soe.  Chim,,  xlvii  501),  raw  coffee 
which  has  been  damaged  by  searwater  is  sometimes  washed,  de- 
colorised with  lime-water,  again  washed,  dried  rapidly,  and  coloured 
either  by  slight  roasting  or  by  dyeing  with  azo-oranges.  By 
such  manipulations,  green  Santas  coffees  are  said  to  be  increased 
25  per  cent,  in  value,  and  made  to  pass  for  Java  growths.  K 
Waller  'states  that  South  American  coffees  are  often  exposed 
to  a  high  moist  heat,  which  changes  their  colour  from  green  to 
bro^rn,  in  imitation  of  Java  coffee.  He  found  coffee-berries  coloured 
with  Scheele's  green,  yellow  ochre,  chrome-yellow,  burnt  umber, 

^West  Indian  coffee-berries  are  regular  in  size,  pale  yellowish,  firm  and 
heavy,  with  a  fine  aroma,  and  they  lose  comparatively  litile  on  roasting. 
Brazilian  coffee  is  larger,  less  solid,  greenish  or  white,  and  usually  classed 
as  ' '  low  "or  **  low  middling. "  Javanese  coffee-berries  are  smaller,  slightly 
elongated,  light,  and  deficient  in  aroma  and  essential  oil.  When  new,  Java 
coffee  is  pale  yellow,  and  of  less  value  than  when  old  and  brown.  The  deeper 
colour  is  due  to  curing  as  well  as  age.  It  has  heen  artificially  coloui^d. 
Ceylon  produces  all  descriptions  of  coffee,  but  the  ordinary  plantation 
coffees  are  eyen-ooloured,  slightly  canoe-shaped,  strong  in  aroma  and  flavour, 
heavy,  and  more  susceptible  of  adulteration  than  the  other  kinds.  Genuine 
Mocha  coffee  is  small  and  dork  yellow  in  colour,  and  considered  of  the 
highest  quality. 
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Venetian  red,  &c.  Wkea  peaeiblQ,  auch  facings  ehouUL  lie 
detached  by  agitating  the  becries  yrith  oold  ^ater  and  examixiing 
the  sediment  Organic  colouring  matters  can  be  detected  by 
soaking  the  berries  in  alcohol,  which  is  not  coloured  by  genuine 
coffee.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  dryness,  and  taking 
tip  the  residue  in  water,  a  solution  will  be  obtained  which  will  give 
the  charactenystio  reactions  of  the  coal-tar  dyes. 

The  specific  grapity  of  twenty-iour  samples  of  genuine  raw 
coffee-bendes  was  found  by  Pad^  to  range  from  1*368  to  lO^Al^ 
while  the  density  of  the  same  samples,  after  roasting  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  v&iied  from  0'635  to  .0'§0Q.  £«w  coffee  which  is  lighter 
ifaan  water  nxay  be  enspected  of  Imying  been  damaged  by  sea-water 
or  other  means,  and  subsequently  washed  and  improved  in  eolour 
by  partial  roasting. 

The  specific  gravity  of  coffee-berries  is  ascertained  byTad^  by  a 
special  apparatus  described  in  his  paper.  In  the  case  of  xmroasted 
coffee,  the  gravity  can  "be  readily  observed  by  immersing  a  -few  of 
the  berries  in  saturated  brine,  which  is  then  diluted  with  water 
till  the  coffee  remains  su£^)ended  in  the  liquid,  the  epecific  gravity 
of  which  is  then  taken.  With  roarted  coffee,  the  brine  must  be 
replaced  by  the  very  Hghttest  gasolene,  the  density  of  'which  can  be 
increased  if  necessary  by  the  gradual  addition  of  ordinary  keraeene. 
Another  plan  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  coffee-berries  is 
to  introduce  as  many  as  possible  into  a  tared  50  cc.  flask  or  other 
vessel  of  known  capacity.  The  weight  is  then  ascertained,  and 
the  flask  filled  to  the  maik  with  mercury.  The  weight  is  again 
observed,  when  the  increase  will  be  the  weight  of  mercury  required 
to  fill  the  interstices  between  the  berries : — 

Weight  of  berries  in  grammw  x  18'59 of  berries* 

(Measure  of  vessel  in  c.c  x  18*59)  -  weight  of  interstitial 

meroory 

AccordiDg  to  J.  K  0  n  i  g  (Zeitseh.  angew.  Ohem,,  1888,  page  680) 
coffee  is  often  roasted  with  an  addition  of  glucose-syrup,  which 
makes  the  decoction  look  stronger,  and  causes  the  berries  to  hold 
an  additional  7  per  cent  of  water.^    L.  Pad^  states  that  roasted 

1  Coffee  to  treated  yields  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  aolnble  matter  on  agitation 
^iih  cold  water,  while  coffee  roasted  without  sugar  yields  from  4  to  5  per  oent. 
only.  In  the  fonner  owe,  Fehling's  eolation  indicates  from  1  to  1^  per  oent. 
of  reducing  ragaffi  Bgaimt  0*2  to  0*5  in  genaine  coffee,  fitutzer  and 
£eitnair  detect  gincose  hj  violently  agitidang  20  grammes  of  th£  floff€M»- 
beans  with  500  c.c.  of  water  for  five  minutes.  The  liquid  is  further  diluted 
to  1000  cc.  and  50  o.c.  of  the  fiHewd liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100^ 
The  dry  residue  is  weighed,  ignited,  and  the  ash  deducted.    Pure  rpasted 
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coffee-beans  can  be  made  to  take  up  nearly  20  per  cent  of  water  by 
eteaming  them  and  coating  them  with  glycerin,  palm-oil,  or  vaseline 
to  prevent  evaporation.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  berries  is  thereby 
raised  to  0*650-0'770,  and  hence  is  sensibly  above  0*63^,  which  is 
the  maximum  figure  fo;r  genuine  roasted  berries. 

YanHamel  Boos  (fievm  Iniem.  des  Falsifications,  May  15, 
1891)  has  called  attention  to  an  ingenious  method  of  sophisticating 
coffee-berries.  A  sample  examined  by  him  had  the  microscopic 
structure  of  genuine  cofi^,  but  showed  an  abnost  entire  absence 
of  fat  globules,  and  gave  an  ether-extract  of  less  than  1  per  cent, 
(instead  of  1 2  to  1 4).  Root  suggests  that  the  beiries  had  been 
used  for  preparing  coffee-extract,  and  then  re-roasted  with  addition 
of  a  little  sugar. 

As  a  coating  for  coffee,  T.  W.  M  o  o  r  e  has  patented  {png.  Pat,^ 
5033,  1889)  a  mixture  of  milk  or  condensed  milk,  ground  or 
powdered  glue, "  liquid  glycerin,"  and  refined  lard;  with  the  addition 
in  some  cases  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  fine  salt,  and  vinegar  I 

Imitaiion  coffee-herriea  were  formerly  manufactured  of  fire-clay. 
These  were  mixed  with  genuine  berries  and  roasted  with  them, 
when  they  absorbed  some  of  the  colouring  matter  and  oil,  and  so 
remained  a  close  imitation.  On  breaking  such  spurious  berries  the 
eoloctr  wfocdd  be  seen  to  be  principally  on  the  exterior.  The 
determination  of  the  total  ash  and  silica  would  at  once  lead  to  the 
detection  of  such  a  fraud. 

In  1850,  Messrs  Duckworth  of  liverpool  took  out  a  patent  for 
moulding  chicory  into  the  form  of  coffee-berries,  and  quite  recently 
several  kinds  of  factitious  coffee-beans  have  been  described. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  imitation  coffee-berries  on  the 
scale  of  40  to  50  kilogrammes  daily  was  recently  seized  at  Lille  by 
the  French  Government.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  com- 
position of  the  product  was  : — Chicory,  15  kilogrammes;  flour,  35 
kilogrammes  ;  ferrous  sulphate,  \  kilogramme. 

Factitious  coffee-beans  recently  seized  in  Koumania  consisted  of 
coffee-grounda,  chicory,  and  peas. 

In  America  there  are  several  firms  which  extensively  manufactuze 
imitation  coffee-beans  and  "  coffee-pellets.'*  These  preparatianB 
usually  consist  of  wheat-flour,  chicory,  bran,  and  occasionally 
coffee.  Samples  purchased  and  examined  by  the  chemists  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  the  following  re- 
sults : — 

coffee  shows  from  0*44  to  0*72  per  cent,  of  soluble  organic  matter,  and  gives  a 
Bolation  only  faintly  coloured  ;  but  if  roasted  with  sugar  or  glucose  the  organic 
extract  ranges  from  1*81  to  8*18  per  cent.,  and  the  liquid  is  more  or  leas 
strongly  coloured. 
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Appearance. 


Specific 
Oravitj. 


Compoeltlon. 


Soaated  beam, 
Boasted  beans, 
Boasted  beans, 
Boasted  pellets,  . 
Boasted  pellets,  . 
Boasted  pellets,  . 
Baw  beans,  .  .  . 
Boasted  beans, 
Ught-ooloored  beans. 
Dark- coloured  beans. 
Boasted  beans,  .  . 
Boasted  eranoies,  . 
Boasted  lumps,  .  . 
Boasted  granules,     . 


1-195 
1-198 
1-111 
1-119 
1-188 
1-198 

•  ■  ■ 

1-211 
1-174 
1-184 
1*118 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

••• 


Wheat-flour. 

Wheat-flour:  coffee,  and  chicory. 
Kunst Kaffee."  wheat-flour,  coffee,  and  ofaiooiy. 


It 


Wheat-flour,  bran,  and  probably  rye. 

Wheat-flour  and  coffee. 
Wheat-flour. 

I  Wheat-flour  and  probably  sawdust 

Wheat-flour. 

Hulls  of  peas,  with  molasses. 

Bran  and  molasses. 

Pea  hulls  and  bran. 


A.  W.  Rehnstrom  {Eng.  Pat.,  14,970,  1889)  has  described 
a  substitute  for  coffee  prepared  by  boiling  down  whey  or  milk  in  a 
vacuum  to  a  pasty  consistency,  forming  the  product  into  cakes, 
drying  it  below  100^,  cutting  it  into  pieces  the  size  of  coffee-beans, 
and  roasting. 

L.  Jaunnes,inl891,  examined  a  factitious  coffee  consisting 
of  acorns  and  cereals. 

An  imitation  coffee  examined  by  J.  K  o  n  i  g  {ZeiUcTi,  angew, 
Chem.,  1888,  page  680)  closely  resembled  real  coffee  in  appearance, 
but  all  the  berries  were  precisely  the  same  shape.  Under  the 
microscope,  wheat-starch  was  detected,  and  Konig  concluded  that 
the  article  consisted  of  roasted  wheat  dough  of  low  quality. 
E.  F  r  i  c  k  e  {Zeitsch,  angew,  Chem.^  1889,  page  310)  has  described 
a  factitious  coffee  containing  caffeine,  and  apparently  made  from 
lupine-seeds  (compare  page  544).  K.  Fertile  (Cfhem.  GentrdLbl.^ 
1890,  page  135)  has  described  factitious  coffee-beans  sold  under 
the  name  of  '^  Kunst  Kaffee.''  The  following  were  the  compositions 
of  the  samples  referred  to  above : — 


PortOe. 

JTdni^. 

FriclM. 

Moisture,    . 

Froteids 

Fat 

Starch,  sugar,  gum,  dtc,    . 
Cellulose,    .... 
Oaflelne,      .... 
Ash, 

l'4<t  per  cent 

18-98       „ 

8-86  „ 
64-01  „ 
16-88       „ 

0-07       „ 

2-68       „ 

6*14  per  cent. 

10-76       „ 

219        „ 
76-76        „ 

8-96       „ 

••• 

1-20        „ 

(Analysed  after  diy- 

ifiM)  per  cent 

2-08       „ 

.«• 
10-88        „ 

0-94        „ 

2-27        „ 

101-68  per  cent. 

100-00  per  cent 

100-00  per  cent 

Matter  soluble  in  water,   . 

21*68  per  cent 

29-28  per  cent 

24-86  per  cent 

R  Wolffenstein  {Zeitsch.  angew.  Qhemie^  1890,  l^o.  3)  has 
described  two  varieties  of  factitious  coffee,  respectively  known  in 
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Germany  as  Domkaffee  and  AUerwdtkaffee,  Both  preparations 
were  entirely  destitute  of  caffeine.  One  consisted  practically  of 
chicory,  while  the  other  contained  large  quantities  of  lupines. 
From  the  latter  specimen  Wolffenstein  isolated  a  brown  colouring 
matter  having  the  spectroscopic  and  chemical  characters  of 
CasseHa-broion.  It  was  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  water,  but  was 
completely  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
Fourteen  grammes  of  the  sample  extracted  with  water  and  pre- 
cipitated with  acid  yielded  1*67  gramme  of  the  colouring  matter  (!). 

Factitious  coffee-beans .  are^  with  very  rare  exceptions,  heavier 
than  water,  while  genuine  roasted  beans  are  invariably  lighter, 
unless  much  over-roasted.  In  taking  the  specific  gravity,  twenty 
beans  should  be  immersed  in  brine,  which  is  then  diluted  with 
water  till  ten  of  the  beans  float  and  the  remainder  sink.  The 
result  shows  the  average  density ;  but  individual  factitious  beans 
often  vary  considerably  from  the  mean. 

In  genuine  coffee-beans  a  portion  of  the  fine  membrane  or 
"parchment"  with  which  the  berries  were  invested  will  almost 
always  be  found  adhering  in  the  cleft  The  microscopic  structure 
of  the  bean,  as  seen  in  a  thin  section,  or  of  the  powder  affords 
a  certain  means  of  recognising  its  nature.  Most  factitious  beans 
contain  starch,  which  is  entirely  absent  from  genuine  coffee. 
Chicory  and  otJier  roots  are  readily  recognisable  by  the  microscope. 
The  methods  used  for  the  examination  of  ground  coffee  may  also 
be  applied. 

Dangway  beans,  the  seeds  of  Coma tora or  C.  occidentdlis, 
abundant  in  British  Burmah,  have  been  prepared  and  patented  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee  (Eng,  Pat.y  15,664, 1888).  In  Germany,  the 
ground  and  roasted  seeds  have  been  sold  under  the  name  of 
"Mogdad  coffee/'  and  it  is  said  that* a  smaller  proportion  than 
20  per  cent,  in  coffee  cannot  be  detected  either  by  the  taste  or  the 
appearance  of  the  sample.  Dangway  beans  leave  about  10  per 
cent,  of  ash  on  ignition,  and  have  a  characteristic  microscopic 
appearance  which  has  been  described  and  illustrated  by  A. 
Wynter  Blyth  {Food;  Composition  and  AncUysii).  They  sink 
very  rapidly  in  water  and  colour  brine  more  intensely  than  do  coffee 
beans.  Dangway  beans  contain  a  tannin  distinct  from  caffetannic 
acid.  They  are  destitute  of  caffeine,  but  0.  Hehner  has  de- 
tected a  minute  quantity  of  some  other  alkaloid. 

The  use  of  Mtissaenda  Borhonica  seeds,  to  be  mixed  and  roasted 
with  coffee-beans  or  entirely  substituted  for  them,  hnp  also  been 
patented  (Eng.  Pat,,  14,945,  1888).^ 

^  Investigations  at  Kew  Gardens  show  the  supposed  Musscenia  seeds  to  be 
really  those  of  Ooertnera  vaginata.    They  contain  no  caffeine. 
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The  beaDfi  of  a  .^eciea  of  Fhaaeolus  are  reported  byELFricke^ 
to  be  jroasted,  groimdy  and  sold  as  ^  Congo  coffee."  The  bendes 
axe  yerjr  large — 21^  fiUiiig  a  100  cc  measure — and  of  shining 
black  colour.  The  infusion  is  very  astringenii  and  contains  no 
caffeiaae  or  other  ciryatallisable  alkaloid. 

To  distinguish  lupine-aeeds  fxom  coiffee-beans,  Hager  treaJtfr 
3  gxammee  of  ihe  powdered  sample  with  20  cc  of  water  and 
filters  after  half  an  hour.  The  filtrate  from  genuine  ,cot£Be  will 
be  feebly  yellow  and  not  :tasti0  in  like  least  degree  bitter,  while 
in  the  pieseiM^e  .of  Jjipine-«eeds  a  marked  bitter  taste  will  be 
obBwyed. 

Ground  Coffbb.  Besides  the  foregoing  aophisticatixms  and 
anbstitutions  of  the  coffee-beafiif  ground  coffee  is  liable  to  various 
adulterations.^  Some  of  these  can  be  kJerated  when  practised  in 
moderation,  provided  that  the  fact  and  proportion  of  admixture 
are  duly  acknowledged ;  but  it  must  be  xemembered  that  all  these 
additions,  including  cMcory^  the  least  objectiimable  and  by  far 
tiie  most  widely  used,^  are  destitute  of  the  volatile  oil  and 
pecaLisr  alkaloid  which  give  to  cofiise  its  moat  valued  pro- 
pertifia.  The  dimisuahed  consumption  of  coffee  in  England  is 
doubtless  laargely  due  to  the  froKj^ufiOM^y  and  extent  of  its 
sopldistications. 

^  The  late  Dr  Wm.  Wallace,  writing  in  1884  (Analystf  ix.  42),  names  tiie 
following  articles  as  nsed  for  adnlterating  coffee : — ^Chicoiy,  oarsmel,  dried  aai 
roasted  figs,  dried  dates,  date-stones,  decayed  ship  biscuits,  besna,  jeai^ 
acorns,  TnaH,  dandelion  root,  tninips,  caxrota,  parsnipi,  and  niangold-wuEzeL 
Damaged  raisins  are  stated  by  JUbert  Smith  to  be  nsed  together  with  chicory 
for  making  French  cofiee. 

'  Commercial  Chicoet  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  OUhoriwm  yiUyhvs^ 
which  is  cut  into  slices,  kiln-dried,  and  then  roasted  in  the  same  manner  aa 
coffee^  usually  with  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  fat  of  some  kind. 
The  preparation  and  use  of  roasted  chicory  appears  to  have  originated  in 
Holland  about  1750.  A.  Hayer  {Bied,  Central y  1885,  page  828)  giTPes  fin 
following  as  the  composition  of  three  samples  of  Dutch  chicory  root : — Watec; 
7^*00  to  77 '3  per  cent;  albunnnoMs,  1*1 ;  fot,  0*2;  innlin  and  other  non- 
nitrogenous  matters  insoluble  in  alcohol,  12*00  to  17 '8;  crude  fibxe^  1*40  to 
1*8  ;  sugar,  &a,  5*60  to  6*0  ;  bitter  extract,  0*05  to  0*15 ;  and  ash,  I '40  to 
1  *d  per  cent  Mayer  found  the  bitter  substances  extracted  by  chloroform  to 
be  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  absorbed  by  bone- 
charcoal.  They  were  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but 
did  not  by  such  treatment  yield  any  substance  capable  of  reducing  Febling*8 
solution. 

A.  Petermann  XBied.  Central ,  1888,  page  848)  giyes  the  following  reaulta 
of  analyses  of  two  samples  of  roasted  chicory,  one  of  which  was  coarsdly  and 
the  other  finely  ground.  The  aah  was  somewhat  higher  than  ^usual,  but 
was  perfectly  white.     The  /a/  shown  was  probably  not  all  natural  to  the 
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SQeie  :oliief  adulterations  likely  to  be  met  with  m  ground  coffee 
are  i — (1)  Mineral  mattero;  (2)  roots,  such  as  chicory,  dandelion^ 
turnip;  (3)  seeds  and  seed-products,  such  as  beans,  aooims,  and 
oeroak ;  azid  (^)  sacchanne  matters,  such  as  caramel  and  xoasl^d 
dates 'cnd  figs. 

In  £tdletftt  l^a  29  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department^  Canada,  tiie  chief  analyst,  T.  Maofarlane,  states  that : — 
"There  are,  moreoyer,  large  quantities  of  a  substanjce  imported 
under  the  name  of  essence  of  coffee,  ior  adulterating  pur- 
poses, which  is  a  species  of  burnt  sugar,  and,  from  its  containing 
dfixtrin,  is  probably  made  from  some  of  the  bye-products  of  tihe 
glnoose  f aetosriea.  It  costs  in  Kew  York  and  Philadelphia  from  3  to 
5  cents  per  lb.  As  it  possesses  no  organic  structure  it  is  apt  to  be 
oreilobked  in  the  zoicroaoopical  examination.  It  contains  about 
75  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  water,  which  has  great  colouring 
powec,  and  a  little  of  it  Is  capable  of  imparting  a  stxong  brown 
coffee  QDk>ur  to  water." 

CcuFamdy  when  added  as  sneh,  may  often  be  distinguished  under 
a  lofw  microscopic  power  by  the  jet-black,  colour  of  the  particles. 
These  dissolre  easily  in  water  witli  intense  brown  colour,  and  the 
solution  has  a  bitter  tasta 

A  factitious  caramel  is  now  manufactured  by  adding  to 
glucose  about  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  a  brown  coal-tar  dye» 

A  useful  preliminary  test  for  ground  coffee  consists  in  gently 
strewing  some  of  the  powder  on  the  surface  of  cold,  water.  The 
dl  contained  in  coffee  prevents  the  particles  from  being  readily 
wetted  by  the  water,  thus  OBuaing  them  to  float.     Chicory  and  the 

dMcory,  aa  the  proportion  recorded  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  found  by  other 
obeorvers.  The  water  ako  is  much  above  the  usual  proportion  in  receutly 
louted  dhiooTy  (5  to  7  per  oont),  and  tbe  albttmenoids  belov  the  uaaal  langft 
(&:25toll^0.--O.  Hehner). 


Coaxse  Gtaiu. 


floe  Powder. 


Water  GoBt  at  lOC-loe**  CX      . 

Glncose, 

Dextrin;  InuUn, 

JJlramiAoVdB 

Coloniing  matter  and  UtUr  eXbaotivei . 
^hia  falnble  portion,  .  .  .  . 
iodi  fta  infidlnhle  portion,  • 

jUbozDinolidJi, 

Fat, 

oenniofe, 


16-28 

26*12 
9^ 
8-28 

16^ 

S-68 

4*fi8 

•16 

6-71 

lfi«t 


16-96V 

23-76) 

9^f  Soinbtein 
«.^  ?  hot  water 
»•««/     «67-9a 

17*fi9l 

2-66^ 

6-8»^ 

O.QQ  I  Inaolable  In 
,T!  y  hot  water 
8-92       =2614. 

18-87^ 
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m^ority  of  coffee  adulterants  contain  no  oil,  and  their  caramel 
is  very  quickly  extracted  by  the  water,  with  production  of  a 
brown  colour,  while  the  particles  themselves  rapidly  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water.^  On  stirring  the  liquid,  coffee 
becomes  tolerably  uniformly  diffused  without  sensibly  colouring 
the  water,  while  chicory  and  other  sweet  roots  quickly  give  a 
dark  brown,  turbid  infusion.  Boasted  cereals  do  not  give  so 
distinct  a  colour. 

According  to  A.  Franz  (Arch,  Phann,,  [5],  iv.  298),  if  2  aa 
of  a  10  per  cent,  infusion  of  coffee  in  boiling  water  be  treated  with 
0*3  C.C.  of  a  2^  per  cent  solution  of  cupric  acetate,  and  the  liquid 
filtered,  a  greenish-yellow  filtrate  is  obtained.  If  chicory  be  simi- 
larly treated,  a  dark  red-brown  filtrate  results,  the  colour  of  whicli 
changes  on  standing.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  adulterant  can  thus  be 
detected. 

The  colour  of  an  infusion  of  chicory  is  said  to  remain  unaltered 
on  addition  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  or  sulphate,  while  the 
brown  colouring  matter  of  coffee  infusion  turns  green,  and  is  par- 
tially precipitated  as  bluish-green  flakes.  In  an  infusion  of  mixed 
chicory  and  coffee,  the  reagent  forms  a  precipitate,  and  leaves  the 
liquid  more  or  less  brownish-yellow.  The  deposition  of  the  pre- 
cipitate is  facilitated  by  rendering  the  liquid  slightly  alkaline  by 
ammonia  (JXngler^s polyt.  Jour,,  ccxL  78). 

Albert  Smith  {Fharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xi.  568)  recommends,  for 
the  detection  of  chicory  in  coffee,  that  10  grammes  of  the  sample 
should  be  boiled  with  250  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  liquid  strained 
and  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate.  On 
allowing  the  precipitate  to  settle,  the  supernatant  liquid  will 
be  colourless  if  pure  coffee  has  been  under  treatment^  but  in 
presence  of  chicory  will  be  coloured  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
according  to  the  proportion  present^  which  can  be  estimated  from 
the  depth  of  tint  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  nesslerising 
water. 

The  three  foregoing  tests  are  occasionally  of  service  for  the 
examination  of  infusion  of  coffee  when  the  solid  article  is  not 
available,  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  so  satisfactory  as  the 
actual  recognition  of  the  adulterant  by  the  microscope. 

The  great  majority  of  seeds  likely  to  be  met  with  in  coffee 
contain  a  notable  quantity  of  iiarch.  This  is  true  of  beans,  peas, 
acorns,  and  all  cereals  and  products  therefrom.  Hence  if  starch  be 
absent^  the  freedom  of  the  coffee  from  all  this  class  of  adulterants 
is  certain.     If  present,  the  nature  of  the  admixture  can  usually 

^  If  a  funnel  be  used  for  the  above  test,  the  sunken  particles  may  be  readily 
let  out  and  examined  under  the  microsoope. 
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be  ascertained  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  prepared 
sample.^ 

For  the  detection  of  starch,  the  author  boils  the  coffee  for  a  few 
minutes  with  about  10  parts  of  water.  When  the  liquid  has 
become  perfectly  cold,  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and 
then  a  strong  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  dropped  in 
cautiously,  with  agitation,  till  the  colouring  matter  is  nearly 
destroyed,  when  the  liquid  is  strained  or  decanted  from  the  dis- 
soluble matter.  On  now  adding  a  solution  of  iodine  to  the 
solution,  a  blue  coloration  will  be  produced  if  any  starch  be 
present.  As  little  as  1  per  cent,  can  be  readily  detected  in  this 
manner.' 

Some  operators  employ  animal  charcoal  for  decolorising  the 
coffee  infusion  before  testing  for  starch.  The  addition  of  starch- 
holding  adulterants  to  coffee,  in  the  author's  experience,  is  rare, 
but  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  very  common,  the 
adulterants  there  found  including  wheat-flour  and  bran,  buck- 
wheat^ barley,  maize,  peas,  pea-hulls,  &c.^ 

The  insoluble  matter  remaining  after  treating  the  coffee  with 
water  and  decolorising  with  permanganate  can  be  advantageously 
examined  under  the  microscope  for  chicory  and  other  non-starchy 
additions,  the  structure  of  which  is  more  readily  observed  after 
the  removal  of  the  colouring  matter. 

F.  M.  Rimmington  {Pharm,  Jour.^  [3],  xi.  529)  recom- 
mends, for  the  removal  of  colouring  matter,  that  the  sample  of 
coffee  should  be  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  water  containing  a 
little  carbonate  of  sodium.  After  subsidence,  the  liquid  is  poured 
off,  the  residue  washed  with  water,  and  then  treated  with  a  weak 
solution  of  bleaching  powder  until  decolorisation  is  effected,  which 
usually  occurs  in  two  or  three'  hours.  The  real  coffee  will  then 
form  a  dark  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the  beaker,  and  the  chicory 
a  light  and  almost  white  stratum  floating  above  it,  and  showing  a 
clear  and  sharp  line  of  separation. 

^  For  this  purpose  the  coffee  should  first  be  exhausted  with  ether  to  remove 
fat,  aod  then  treated  with  methylated  spirit  to  dissolve  the  colouring  matter. 
In  the  residue,  the  starch  and  other  structures  will  be  readily  perceptible. 

'  A  certain  famous  sample  of  coffee  alleged  to  contain  acorns  gave  the  author 
no  reaction  by  the  above  test,  but  after  the  addition  of  2  per  cent,  of  roasted 
acorns  the  test  showed  the  presenoe  of  starch  very  clearly. 

*  In  1875  a  large  seizure  was  made  in  the  east  of  London  of  a  mixture  of 
10  per  cent,  of  coffee  with  90  of  roasted  acorns.  Boasted  acorns  were  first 
placed  before  the  English  public  as  "Pelotas  coffee,"  and  subsequently  as 
"coffee  surrogate,"  but  the  manufacture  of  both  these  preparations  was  stopped 
by  the  excise. 
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Under  tihe  microscope,  chicory  is  readily  recogniseJ  by  tlie 
peculiar  dotted  appearance  of  the  vessels,  often  occurring  in 
bundles,  and  by  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  large  cells. 
Dandelion,  turnips,  and  other  sweet  roots  present  a  close  similarilij 
to  chicory,  and  can  only  be  safely  distinguished  therefrom  by 
careful  microscopic  comparison  of  the  sample  with  the  actual  roota 
in  question. 

The  microscopic  appearance  affords  the  only  certain  means  of 
identifying  chicoiy  and  other  roots  in  coffee,  and  the  same  state- 
ment applies  to  saccharine  fruits,  such  as  roasted  figs,  dates^ 
raisins,  &c.^ 

The  nature  of  an  adulterant  of  coffee  having  been  ascertained 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  or  other  means,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  deduce  the  proportion  present  from  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  sample.  When  only  one  adulterant  is  present,  this  may 
sometimes  be  effected  with  a  fair  approximation  to  accuracy ;  but 
even  in  the  case  of  chicory  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  within  a  somewhat  wide  limit.* 

For  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  adulterants  in  coffee,  the 
only  chemical  distinctions  of  any  practical  value  are: — Certain 
constituents  of  the  ash;  the  proportion  of  fat  as  extracted  by 
ether  or  petroleum  spirit;  the  proportion  of  aqueous  extract, 

^  Printed  descriptions  of  microscopic  characters  are  of  little  value,  and 
drawings  are  often  misleading.  The  adulterants  of  ooffise  are  heet  examined 
as  transparent  objects  under  a  moderate  powei^  and,  except  where  starch  is  tD 
ha  identified,  by  unpoloriaed  light. 

'  What  oan  be  done  in  this  manner,  and  the  errors  liable  to  occur  in  practioe 
with  deficient  methods  or  imperfect  manipulation,  is  apparent  from  the  following 
figures  obtained  in  1882  by  yarious  analysts  to  whom  exactly  similar  samples 
of  mixed  coffee  and  chicory  of  known  composition  were  submitted  (Analysis 


Actual    percentage   <^\ 
Chicory  in  sample,  .  f 

10  per  cent 

80  per  cent 

87i  per  cent 

Percentage  qf  Chicory 

Somerset   Houie) 
(Eefereei),      j* 

Not  more  than  2| 
per  cent. 

Not  less  than  86 
per  cent. 

Not  less  tkan  4a 
percent 

A.  .       .       .        . 

7  per  cent 

81  per  cent 

88  per  cent 

B,  .       .       .       . 

7       „ 

82       „ 

M       « 

C,  .       .       .       . 

6  to  10  per  cent 

»       » 

»       II 

t) 

16  per  cent 

86       „ 

47       „ 

Bt  .       .       .       . 

Genuine. 

81       „ 

60       „ 

F.  .       ,       .       . 

/Upward*  of  10 
\    per  cent 

Upwards  of  80  per 
cent. 

Upwards  of  40  per 
cent 
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as  deduced  from  its  weight  or  the  specific  gravitj  of  the  solution ; 
the  colour  of  the  infusion;  and  the  proportion  ofcaffeinein  1^ 
sample.  In  all  cases  of  importance  two  or  more  of  these  methods 
jshould  be  employed. 

A.  Smetham  {Analyst^  viL  73)  obtained  the  following  range 
•of  figures  by  the  ansJysis  of  seven  samples  of  roasted  coffee,  repre- 
senting typical  commercial  qualities  : — 


MoiBturo  (lost  at  100*  C. ),       . 

1*59  to    3*89  per  < 

Oil  (ether  extract), 

10-13  „  12-13       „ 

Grade  fibre,*    . 

,      70-84  „  74-60       „ 

„        „     in  sample  dried  at  100^  . 

78-71  „  75-70      „ 

Cellulose,        .           •           .           . 

26-84  „  84-40       „ 

Nitrogen,        .           •           .           . 

214  „    2-88       „ 

Total  ash,       •            .            .            . 

4-08  „     4-68       , 

Soluble  ash,    .           .           .           . 

8-14  „    8-60      „ 

Ratio  of  total  ash  to  soluble,  . 

TOO  :  72  „  100  :  82  „ 

The  following  analyses  by  C.  Krauth  {Ber,,  xi.  277;  Jour, 
Chem.  Soc,y  xxxiy.  449)  give  some  comparative  figures  for  coffee 
and  its  more  probable  adulterants.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  last 
column,  the  results  apply  to  the  substances  preyiously  dried  at 
100** :— 


Ash. 

Fat. 

Sqgar. 

Soluble 

In 
Water. 

InsoL 

In 
Water. 

Moisture 

In 

TTndried 

Snbstanee. 

Pre. 
existent 

After 

Boiling 

with 

Acid. 

CoClse,     roasted,  five) 
•amplea,    .             / 

4-10 
to  6-88 

11-76 
to  15-6 

j-0-2 

24*29/ 

22*47 
to  26*21 

74*70 
to  77-68 

to  4-87 

Chicory,  roasted,  . 

10-88 

116 

88*40 

22*14 

66-42 

84-68 

4-80 

Chioory,  nnroasted, 
Bye,  roasted, 

6-86 
2-48 

48 
1-68 

28-84 

••• 

Notde- 

temnliMd. 

76-87 

78-71 
81*02 

21-28 
68-07 

6*80 
0*28 

Wheat,  roasted,     . 

1-80 

S-TS 

•  •• 

... 

62-65 

47-86 

••• 

Gblbe,    with  10  p«r\ 
oent  lye,  .      .      / 

4*81 

1416 

•19 

20*66 

26*08 

74*46 

2*16 

Gaffes,   with   10  p«r\ 
cent,  wheat,     .      / 

6-10 

12-66 

2*80 

28*10 

80*68 

60*80 

2-80 

^  The  '*  crude  fibre "  was  determined  by  boiling  2  grammes  of  the  sample 
with  three  saccessiye  quantities  of  water,  and  washing  the  residue  on  a 
eounterpoised  filter  till  the  washings  were  colourless,  when  it  was  dried  at  100* 
C  and  weighed. 
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The  following  analyses  by  Konig  show  the  composition  of 
certain  adulterants  of  coffee : — 


Water, •     .      . 

Kitrogenons  matters,   .      .     •     . 

Fat, 

Sugar, . 

Other  noD^nitrogenont  matten, 

CeUnlofle 

Adi, 

Matten  Bolnble  In  water,   . 


Chicory. 


12-16 

6-09 

2-06 

16-87 

46-71 

11-00 

6-12 

63-06 


Figs. 


18-98 
4*26 
2*88 

84*19 

29-16 
7-16 
8*44 

78-81 


Acorns. 


12-86 
6-18 
4-61 
8-06 

62-0 
4-96 
212 


&j<e. 


16-2S 
U-84 

8-40 

3-92 
66*87 

6-86 

4-Sl 
46*11(1) 


J 


The  following  table  shows  the  published  results  of  analyses  of 
coffee  substitutes  said  to  be  manufactured  respectively  from  acoroSj 
rye,  and  barley  :^ — 


Water, 

Nitrogenous  matters,    .  '   •      • 

FtA, 

Sugar, 

Starch,       

Dextrin,     .     • 

other  non-nitrogenous  matters, 

Cellulose, 

Ash 

Matters  Bolnble  In  water,    . 

Glucose  formed   by  boiling  with 
dilute  Bulphurio  acid, 


"  Acorn  1 
Coffee." 


12*86 
6-18 
4-01 
8-01 

62*00 

4-98 

2-02 


}    - 


"  Bye  Coffee 
Substitute. 


2-22 
11-87 

8-91 

••• 

8-34 
49-51 

9*88 

9*78 

4-64 
61*88 


"Barley 
Coffee.*^ 


8-46 
9-88 
8-26 

70-18 

4-26 

8*86 

81*20 

69*28 


"Bsriey 
Coffee." 


6*41 

10-66 

1-Oi 

68-88 

10-66 

8-04 

84-87 

67*19 


Moscheles  and  S t e  1  z  e  r  have  recently  published  complete 
analyses  of  several  coffee  substitutes  (Chem.  Zeit^  1892,  xvi  281; 
AnoUygt,  xvii.  154).  One  of  these  contained  lupines  (which  they 
consider  a  very  reprehensible  addition),  and  another  was  destitute 

*  The  "acorn  coffee"  was  analysed  by  Konig,  who  found  from  20  to  80  per 
cent  of  starch,  and  6  to  8  per  cent  of  a  variety  of  tannic  acid.  The  "  rye 
coffee  substitute"  was  prepared  by  Behr  Bros.  The  analyses  of  "barley 
coffee "  are  by  C.  Kornauth. 
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of  coffee,  bufc  contained  0*31  per  cent,  of  caffeine,  due  to  the 
presence  of  powdered  kola-nut. 

The  ash  of  pure  coffee  is  generally  between  3^  and  4^  per  cent., 
rarely,  if  ever,  exceeding  6  per  cent,  and  even  when  a  considerable 
proportion  of  chicory  is  present  it  seldom  rises  beyond  6  per  cent. 
Any  notably  higher  proportion  will  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
mineral  adidterant.  The  ash  should  be  white,  or  nearly  so,  any 
marked  red  tint  indicating  an  added  compound  of  iron. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  coffee  presents  some  marked 
differences  6om  that  of  chicoiy,  as  is  apparent  from  the  following 
results  of  analyses  by  H.  Ludwig  (Arch,  P?iarm»,  [3],  i.  482) 
and  James  Bell  (Foods,  iL  46,  57). 


Coffee-beans. 
H.  Ludwig. 

Coffee-beans, 

Eight 

Saniplea. 

J.  BeU. 

ChicorT  Boot, 
Eight  Samplet.    J.  BeU. 

Qnelw 
Sou. 

LImeitone 
Sou. 

Deducting 
SiO:  and  Sand. 

Including 
SIO2  and  Sand. 

KsO          .       . 
NhO        .       . 
C«0  .       . 
tfgO           .        . 

PjO,         .       . 
S0|   .       .       . 
CI      .       .       , 
00|   .       .       . 
SiOft 
Sand 

;14*18 

6-84 

8*64 

8-14 

16*64 

16*66 

16*28 

Trace 

8-84 

1*66 

None 

44*08 
6-86 
4*89 
6*01 
1-96 

10*64 
1-64 
0-96 

21*24 
0-87 

None 

68-20  to  66*80 

Not  detected 
4*10  to   6*16 
8*20  „    8-87 
0-44  „    0-96 

10*16  „  11-60 
809  „    6-26 
0-26  „    1*11 

14-92  „  18*18 
0-00  „    0-46 
None 

27-65  to  46^ 
817  „  16-90 
7*66  „  10-81 
6-88  „    8*08 
8-60  „    8*29 
9-69  „  12-61 
6*88  „  11*76 
6-08  „    6*08 
2*04  „    4-00 

•  •• 

•  •• 

24-88  to  88*88 
2-04  „  16-10 
6-00  „    9*60 
8*42  ,,7*22 
8*18  „    6-82 
6-66  „  11-87 
6*88  „  10*68 
8-28  „    4-98 
1*76  „    819 
2*61  „  12*76 
8*08  „  28*10 

Ludwig  found  in  each  case  a  notable  amount  of  soda,  a  result 
which  disproves  BelPs  improbable  statement  that  this  base  is 
absent  from  coffee-ash.  Ludwig's  figures  also  show  an  enormous 
variation  in  the  proportions  of  KgO,  FegOjj,  SO3,  and  COg,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  coffee-plant  is  grown.^ 
If  the  NagO  in  chicory-ash  be  calculated  into  its  equivalent  of 
KjO,  and  the  figure  thus  found  added  to  the  actual  KgO,  the  per- 
centage is  not  greatly  different  from  the  proportion  of  potash  found 

*  The  sample  of  coffee  from  a  gneiss  soil  must  be  regarded  as  highly  abnormal. 
In  the  wide  experience  of  the  author  the  ash  from  genuine  coffee  has  never 
been  observed  to  have  a  red  colour,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  ash  of  a 
specimen  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  iron. 
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Ijy  Bell  in  coffee-asL  The  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  is  notably 
greater  in  chicory  than  in  coffee.  Hence  chicory-ash  always  has 
a  red  tinge  which  is  absent  from  the  ash  of  genuine  coffee.  A 
notable  difference  is  observable  in  the  proportions  of  CO^  and  Gl, 
and  a  very  wide  distinction  in  the  figores  for  sand  and  silica.  In 
only  one  of  the  eight  samples  of  coffee  did  the  silica  even  approach 
0*5  per  cent.,  and  in  another  portion  of  the  same  coffee,  which  was 
properly  screened  before  roasting,  the  silica  of  the  ash  fell 
to  nil. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  proportion  of  potassium  carbonate 
in  coffee-ash,  the  percentage  of  the  total  ash  soluble  in  water  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  chicory-ash,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  utilise  this  fact  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
chicory  present  in  mixtures  of  the  two.  Thus  the  author  found 
from  60  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  ash  of  coffee  to  be  soluble  in 
water,  wliereas  on  an  average  only  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  ash 
of  chicory  was  soluble  in  water.  But  this  proportion  is  gravely 
affected  by  the  proix>rtion  of  actual  sand  which  may  be  present 
This  varies  in  commercial  chicory  from  a  trace  up  to  4*5  per  cent, 
which  difference  is  quite  sufficient  to  invalidate  deductions  based 
on  the  ratio  of  the  total  to  the  soluble  ash.  By  comparing  the 
soluble  ash  with  the  total  ash  minus  sand  and  silica,  somewhat 
more  reliable  results  are  obtained,  but  at  best  the  method  is  only 
capable  of  affording  a  rough  indication  of  the  proportion  of  chicory 
present  It  may,  however,  serve  to  point  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  ingredient,  which  can  then  be  identified  and  determined  by 
other  means.  The  following  ash-analyses,  by  J  a  m  e  s  B  e  1 1,  are 
interesting  in  this  connection  : — 


Lnpini. 

Acorns. 

Ualse. 

Fannips. 

Dandelion  KooL 

E90  . 

Na,0 
CaO    . 
MgO    . 
FegOt 

PjOb    . 

80j     . 
CI       .       . 
00]     . 
Bi09.Ac.    . 

88-64 

1776 

7-76 

6-18 

•  •• 

26-68 
6-80 
211 
0-66 
0-87 

64-98 
0« 
6*01 
4-88 
O-M 

1116 
4-79 
2-61 

18-69 
1-01 

80-74 
If ot  foimd 
8-06 

14-78 
0-84 

44-60 
418 
0-60 

1-78 

66-64 

KotfounA 

6-86 

6^ 

0-68 

18-84 
4-07 
2^ 

11-44 
0-67 

17-96 

80-96 

1148 

1-81 

1-87 

11-21 

2-87 

8-84 

6-21 

n-86 

101-00 

99-68 

100-27 

102-42 

07-80 

The   following   centesimal   figures    by   Way   and    Ogston 
refer  to  the  ash  of  other  roots :— ■ 
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« 

Turnip. 

Beet 

Ganot. 

FejOs    . 

CI          ... 

COs 

0-U  to  0-66 

8  „  6 
9-5  „  16 

0*62  to  374 
86„80 
lfi„21« 

0-69  to  1-66 
«„  4-6 

The  fat  of  coffee  is  tolerably  constant  in  amount,  and  hence  the 
proportion  serves  as  a  useful  indication  of  the  amount  of  certain 
admixtures.  Thomas  Macfarlane,  Head  Chemist  of  the 
Inland  Eevenue  Department,  Ottawa,  informs  the  author  that  the 
petroleum-^ther  extract  from  previously  dried  coffee  ranges  from 
10  to  12  per  cent.  Only  one  sample  out  of  nearly  fifty  examined 
showed  less  than  10,  and  no  sample  gave  as  much  as  13  per  cent., 
although  12^  per  cent,  was  reached  in  a  few  instances.  Chicory 
yields  about  1  per  cent,  when  similarly  treated,  and  three  samples 
of  roasted  barley  gave  from  1*31  to  1*54  per  cent 

The  aqueous  extract  of  coffee  is  remarkably  constant  in  amount, 
and  is  very  little  affected  by  variations  in  the  roasting.  Instead 
of  weighing  the  actual  extract^  Graham,  Stenhouse  and 
Campbell  (Jour,  Gfiem,  Soc,,i3L  38)  determined  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  aqueous  infusions  of  coffee  and  various  roasted 
vegetable  matter&  Their  method  was  to  treat  the  roasted  sub- 
stance  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  raise  the  liquid  to 
the  boiling-pointy  and  observe  the  density  of  the  filtered  liquid 
after  cooling  to  60°  F.  (=15*5®  C).  The  following  is  a  classified 
arrangement  of  their  results : — 


Specific  Gravity 

Specific  Gravity 

Snlwtance. 

of  10  per  cent. 

Substance. 

of  10  per  cent. 
Infusion. 

Infusion. 

001T■R^- 

EOOTS-.— 

Mocha, 

1008-0 

Chicory,  Yorkshire, 

1019-1 

Neilgherry, 
Plantation  Oeylon, 

1008^4 

„       English, . 

1021-7 

10087 

„       Foreign, . 

1022-6 

Java,     . 

1008-7 

„       Guernsey, 

1023-3 

Jamaica, 

1008-8 

Ayerage, 

1021-06 

Kative  Ceylon,     . 

1000-0 

Parsnips, 

1014-8 

CoetaKica,  . 

1009-0 

Carrots, 

10171 

CoBta  Bica,  . 

1009-06 

Turnips, 

1021-4 

Avenge,    . 

1008-7 

Dandelion,   . 

1021-9 

Bed  beet. 

1022-1 

Lvnrwnious  Sirdb:-- 

Mangold  wnrsel, . 

1028-5 

Lnpina, 

1006-7 

Peas,     . 

1007-8 

Cereal  Products  :— 

Beani,  ... 

1008-4 

Brown  malt. 

1010-9 

Black  malt,  . 

1021-2 

MI8CSLLANE0U8  :— 

Bye  meal,     . 

10216 

Spent  tan,    . 

1002-1 

1025-3 

AcornB, 

1007-8 

Bread  raspings,    . 

1026-8 
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These  results  show  a  marked  distinction  between  cofifee,  legu- 
minous seeds,  and  acoms  on  the  one  hand,  and  cereal  products  and 
chicory  and  other  roots  on  the  other.  Unfortunately,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  chicory  and  coffee,  they  apply  merely  to  single  speci- 
mens of  each  kind  of  substance. 

Experiments  made  in  the  author's  laboratory  gave  a  mean 
density  for  coffee-infusions  precisely  identical  with  that  obtained 
by  Graham,  Stenhouse  and  Campbell  (1008*7).  Operating  as  they 
prescribe,  however,  there  is  always  a  suspicion  that  the  exhaustion 
is  incomplete,  especially  in  the  case  of  genuine  coffee  which  has 
not  been  very  finely  ground.  Hence  in  a  series  of  experiments 
made  in  the  author's  laboratory,  the  sample  of  coffee  was  well 
boiled  with  10  parts  of  water,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  residue 
washed  with  hot  water  till  the  filtrate  measured  10  c.c.  for  every 
1  gramme  of  the  substance  employed.  Operating  in  this  manner, 
the  infusions  from  fourteen  specimens  of  ordinary  commercial  roasted 
coffee  (ground  in  the  laboratory)  were  found  to  have  a  specific 
gravity  ranging  from  1006*8  to  1008*5,  with  an  average  of 
1007*91  (Analyst,  v.  1). 

J.  Skalweit  has  shown  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
aqueous  infusion  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  coffee  has  been  roasted. 

By  the  exhaustion-process,  the  author  obtained  the  following 
results  from  samples  of  commercial  chicory  (undried)  : — 

Specific  OraTity 
of  10  per  cent. 
InfufiioiL 

Yorkshire  Chicory,  nnder-roasted 1025*9 

,,  „        (same  sample),  highly  roasted,       .  1019 '0 

Chicory  of  unknown  origin, 1021*1 

,1  n  n  1020-0 

1023*4 

Mean,     .        .      1021*9 

It  is  evident  that  the  density  of  chicory  infusions  varies  much 
more  than  that  of  coffee,  a  fact  which  prevents  the  method  from 
furnishing  more  than  an  approximate  determination  of  the  propor- 
tion of  coffee  and  chicory  in  a  mixture  of  the  two.  A  sharper 
result  may  be  obtained  by  previously  drying  the  sample  at  100°, 

^  This  figure  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  average  of  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and 
Campbell's  experiments,  which  tends  to  show  that  they  effected  practically 
perfect  exhaustion.  The  difference  is  not  improbably  due  to  a  slight  loss  by 
evaporation  when  the  infusion  is  made  by  raising  the  liquid  to  the  boiling- 
point,  instead  of  boiling  thoroughly  and  making  the  infusion  up  to  a  definite 
measure  after  cooling.  0.  H  e  h  n  e  r  has  met  with  a  genuine  coffee  giving  an 
infusion-density  of  1010*2. 
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and  hence  eliminating  the  somewhat  serious  error  due  to  varying 
proportions  of  moisture.  Adopting  1024  as  the  normal  gravity 
of  the  infusion  of  dried  chicory  and  1009  as  that  of  dried  coffee, 
the  percentage  of  real  coffee  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  will  be  found 
by  tiie  following  equation,  where  d  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
10  per  cent,  infusion  and  C  the  percentage  of  coffee  in  the  sample: — 

^    (1024 -d)  100 
^ 16 

A.  M^Gill  (Trans.  Eoycd  Soc.  Canada,  1887)  finds  that  the 
density  of  the  infusions  of  coffee  and  chicory  is  materially  affected 
by  the  fineness  of  the  powder,  the  time  occupied  in  heating  the 
decoction  to  boiling,  and  the  time  during  which  the  boiling  with 
water  is  continued.  He  recommends  that  a  weight  corresponding 
to  10  grammes  of  the  moisture-free  sample  should  be  boiled  with 
100  C.C.  of  distilled  water  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  reflux  condenser. 
The  heat  is  adjusted  so  that  ebullition  commences  in  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  exactly  one  hour,  when  the 
flame  is  removed,  and  after  fifteen  minutes'  rest  the  liquid  is  passed 
through  a  dry  filter.  The  average  density  of  a  10  per  cent, 
decoction  of  pure  coffee  thus  prepared  was  found  to  be  1009'86 
at  62",  the  mean  number  for  chicory  decoction  (three  samples) 
being  1028*21  at  the  same  temperature,  or  a  difference  of  18*35.^ 
From  these  results  the  following  formula  may  be  deduced : — 

p    (1028-21-dat62*F.)100 

^Thos.  Macfarlane,  Chief  Analyst  in  the  Inland  Revenue  Laboratory, 
Ottawa,  has  communicated  to  the  author  the  following  results,  obtained  by 
the  application  of  M^GiU's  method  for  ascertaining  the  infusion-density  and 
actual  determination  of  the  soluble  extract.  This  last  determination  was  made 
by  thoroughly  extracting  the  dried  sample  with  petroleum  ether,  and  then 
treating  the  redried  substance  with  boiling  water.  Instead  of  evaporating  the 
solution,  the  insoluble  matter  was  redried  and  weighed,  the  loss  showing  the 
"  water  extract " : — 


Water  Extract 

Infufllon  Gravity 
•te2*F. 

8onta>  Coffee •       ,      .      . 

22-44 
21-92 
20-42 
25-90 
80-76 
87-40 
48-86 
49-84 
58-82 
60-84 
65-98 
71-41 
77-78 

1W9-78 
1009-78 
1011-68 
1018-44 
1016-28 
1017-08 
1018-66 
1020*48 
1022-70 
1024-16 
1026-42 
1028-82 

Mocha  Coffee 

Java  Coffee.      ....... 

„          with  10  per  cent.  Chicory, , 
1*              t>    20       „             11        < 

»    «o 

„    60        „ 

"    70        „              .,         . 

r.1 ;;     ;:  ^  ;;     ;;  : 

Chicory.     • 
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It  ie  erident  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aqueous  infusioiL  is 

reallj  a  function  of  the  solid  matter  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  a 

close  apprQximatioQ  to  the  percentage  of  the  latter  can  be  obtained 

by  dividing  the  difference  between  the  solution-density  and  1000 

by  the  number  0*375  or   multiplying  it   by  2*67.^      Thus  if  a 

coffee-infusion  have  a  density  of  1009'0|  the  proportion  of  matter 

soluble  in  water  will  be 

1009-0 -1000-0    „ .  ^  . 
^0^76 24-0  per  cent 

The  figures  for  soluble  extract  obtained  by  T.  Macfarlane 
(Ottawa)  by  the  analysis  of  54  samples  of  commercial  coffee  ranged 
from  21*5  to  26*5  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  about  24  per  cent' 
The  samples  were  dried  at  100^,  deprived  of  fat  by  treatment  with 
petroleum  ether,  re-weighed,  and  then  exhausted  with  water. 
Instead  of  evaporating  the  infusion  and  weighing  the  soluble  extract^ 
the  insoluble  residue  was  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  loss  gave  the 
soluble  extract.  A.  Smetham  has  also  proposed  to  wash,  dry, 
and  weigh  the  insoluble  matter  left  on  the  filter. 

Alfred  E.  Johnson  states  the  soluble  extract  from  previ- 
ously dried  (roasted)  coffee  to  be  very  constant  at  24  per  cent, 
and  the  extract  from  dried  chicory  to  average  70  per  cent,'  and 
on  these  figures  bases  the  following  process  for  the  analysis  of 
coffee  mixtures. 

The  ground  coffee  is  dried  at  100*  C.  and  5  grammes  weight  of 
the  moisture-free  sample  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  with  200  c.c. 
of  water.  After  settling  for  a  few  minutes,  the  liquid  is  poured  off 
through  copper  wire-gauze  or  coarse  muslin  into  a  250  ac  flask. 
The  grounds  are  boiled  with  50  ac.  of  water  for  five  minutes  and  the 
liquid  strained  as  before.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  cooled,  made 
up  to  260  cc,  agitated,  and  poured  on  to  a  dry  filter.  Kfty  c.c 
of  the  filtrate,  rejecting  the  first  portion  (equal  to  1  gramme  of  the 
dry  sample),  is  then  evaporated  in  a  flat  dish  over  boiling  water, 

^  This  factor  is  deduced  from  the  known  solution-densities  of  catamel 
and  the  carbohydrates.  J.  Skalweit  (iSsp.  Anal,  Chem.,  1882,  page  227)| 
as  the  nsolt  of  direct  experiment,  gives  the  following  data: — 

At  17-5*  C,  1-001  sp.  gr,  of  20  %  infusion  represents  0*36  extract  per  100  cc 
1-116  »  M  .,  27-24        „ 

1-285  .,  „  „  48-25        „ 

^  The  purity  of  some  of  these  samples  was  doubted,  and  Macfarlane 
considerB  22-0  per  cent  to  represent  more  accurately  the  usual  proportion 
of  ext^uct  yielded  by  genuine  coffee. 

•  0.  Hehner  found  a  lightly-roasted  chicory  (dried)  to  gire  67-1  per  cent  of 
soluble  matter,  and  an  infusion-density  of  1024 '4,  while  a  highly-roasted  sample 
had  an  infusion-density  of  1019,  and  yielded  only  64-1  per  cent  of  extract 
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and  the  residue  (representing  the  extract  from  1  gramme)  dried  in 
the  water-oven  and  weighed.     Then : — 

100  (70 -per  cent,  of  extract  found)  ^         «     «.    , 

^ ^ vg — percentage  of  coffee  in  aample. 

The  resalts  thus  yielded  by  coffee  and  its  principal  adulterants 
are  given  on  pages  543,  544. 

The  tmctorial  potser  of  the  infusion  was  suggested  by  G  r  a  h  a  m, 
Stenhouse  and  Campbell  {Jcmr.  Ohem.  Soc.,  ix.  36)  as 
a  means  of  determining  adulterants  in  coffee.  They  found  that 
the  depth  of  colour  of  the  liquid  obtained  by  infusing  coffee  and 
its  adulterants  in  2000  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water  varied 
remarkably,  caramel  giving  about  seven  times  and  chicory  about 
three  times  as  deep  a  colour  as  coffee.^  But  their  experiments 
showed  that  four  different  samples  of  pure  coffee  varied  in  tinctorial 
power  between  143  and  183,  as  compared  with  caramel  as  1000, 
and  no  doubt  samples  of  chicory  would  be  found  to  present  at  least 
as  great  difference  in  colouring  power,  according  as  they  happened 
to  be  lightly  or  strongly  roasted.  Nevertheless  the  author  found 
{Ckem.  News,  xxix.  140)  that  the  tinctorial  power  of  an  infusion  of 
mixed  samples  of  chicory  was  almost  exactly  three  times  that  of  an 
infusion  of  average  or  mixed  coffee,  and  that  different  samples  of 
chicory  did  not  vary  more  than  from  2*8  to  3*2  in  colouring  power 
when  coonpared  with  the  same  sample  of  coffee.  In  order  to 
estimate  tiie  proportion  of  chioory  in  a  sample  of  coffee  mixture,  a 
standard  mixture  should  be  prepared  by  mixing  together  several 
representative  samples  of  genuine  ground  coffee  with  an  equal 
weight  of  mixed  chicory.^  One  gramme  of  this  standard  coffee 
mixture  (containing  50  per  cent,  of  coffee),  and  the  same  weight  of 
the  sample  to  be  tested,  are  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  20  c.c. 

^  The  following  are  the  relative  amounts  of  various  roasted  substances  found 
tfj  Orabam,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  to  impart  an  equal  depth  of  colour  to 

PanulpS|  . 
Malie  and  lye, 
Dandelion  root, 
Red  beet,  . 
Bread  raspings, 
Acorns, 

'  If  the  standard  coffee  mixture  be  kept,  it  undergoes  a  change  which  modi- 
fies, even  in  a  dry  state,  the  colour  of  the  infusion.  A  permanent  standard  of 
the  right  tint  can  be  made  by  mixing  solutions  of  ferric,  cobalt,  and  copper 
sulphates  in  proper  proportions.  The  yellowish-brown  glass  employed  in 
Lovibond's  tintometer  for  the  colorimetrio  determination  of  carbon  in  steel  can 
also  be  employed  as  a  standard,  if  its  value  be  previously  ascertained.  The 
tints  are  b€«ft  observed  by  placing  a  piece  of  wet  filter-paper  behind  the  tubes 
while  they  are  held  up  to  the  light. 


the  infusion  : — 

Caramel,     . 

l-OO 

Msngold  WQnd, 

I'm 

Black  malt, 

1-82 

Wlilte  timrips,  . 

.      2O0 

Carrots, 

2-00 

CUcory  (darkest  Yorks),  2-22 


2-60 

Coffee,                .  6-46  to  6-96 

2-86 

White  Inpin-seed,      .    10*00 

8-33 

Beans  and  peas,         •    18-83 

3-38 

Spent  tan,  .               .    33*00 

8-64 

Brown  malfc,       .        .    40-00 

6-00 
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of  water.  The  liquids  are  cooled  and  passed  through  a  double 
filter,  the  insoluble  portions  being  repeatedly  boiled  with  fresh 
quantities  of  water  till  no  more  colour  is  extracted.  The  solution 
of  the  standard  mixture  is  then  made  up  with  water  to  200  cc, 
and  the  solution  of  the  sample  to  100  cc.  Ten  cc.  of  this  latter 
liquid  is  poured  into  a  narrow  graduated  tube,  and  some  of  the 
standard  solution  into  another  tube  of  exactly  equal  bore.  If  the 
sample  consists  of  pure  coffee,  the  two  liquids  will  now  be  of 
exactly  similar  tint ;  but  if  chicory  be  present,  the  solution  of  the 
sample  will  be  the  darker,  in  which  case  water  is  gradually  added 
till  the  tints  are  precisely  equal.  When  this  point  is  attained,  the 
volume  of  the  sample  solution  is  observed.  Every  1  cc  of  water 
added  represents  5  per  cent,  of  chicory  in  the  sample.  Thus  if  the 
liquid  measure  17  cc,  the  sample  contains  35  per  cent,  of  chicory. 

J.  R  Leebody  (Ghem,  News,  xxx.  243)  has  described  a 
similar  method,  but,  instead  of  observing  the  colour  of  the  solutions 
transversely,  he  dilutes  the  solution  from  1  gramme  of  the  coffee  to 
700  cc  and  observes  the  colour  from  above,  as  in  nesslerising  water. 

The  observation  of  the  infusion-colour  is  occasionally  very  useful 
as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  caramel  added  as  such,  since  in 
that  case  the  colour  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  proportion  of 
chicory  or  other  adulterant  as  deduced  by  other  methods. 

The  caffeine  of  coffee  is  tolerably  constant  in  amount,  and  hence 
its  determination  has  been  recommended  by  Paul  and  G  o  w  n  1  e  y 
(PJiarm.  Jour,,  [3],  xvii.  565,  648,  821,  921)  as  means  of  estimat- 
ing the  proportion  of  real  coffee  in  a  mixture.  These  chemists 
have  shown  (page  492)  that  most  of  the  published  methods  for  the 
determination  of  caffeine  give  results  more  or  less  below  the  truth, 
but  that  when  the  process  recommended  by  them  is  adopted  the 
proportion  of  caffeine  isolated  varies  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  roasted  berries  are  dried 
at  100°  before  grinding  them,  as  by  this  means  the  error  due  to 
variable  proportions  of  water  is  eliminated,  and  the  coffee  can  be 
obtained  in  a  finer  state  of  division,  and  hence  be  more  perfectly 
exhausted.  In  fourteen  commercial  samples  of  coffee-berries,  Paid 
and  Cownley  found  the  moisture  to  vary  from  6*2  to  10*0  per  cent. 
After  drying  at  100°  C.  the  caffeine  ranged  from  1*20  (in  a  coffee 
from  Coorg)to  1*29  per  cent,  (found  in  coffee  from  several  sources), 
except  in  Liberian  coffee,  which  yielded  1*39  per  cent.  On  the 
basis  of  1*3  per  cent,  of  caffeine  in  genuine  coffee,  adopted  by  Paid 
and  Cownley,  the  proportion  of  real  coffee  in  a  mixture  will  be 
found  by  dividing  the  percentage  of  alkaloid  found  into  130.  It 
would  be  safer  to  adopt  the  number  120  instead  of  130,  and  in 
using  the  method  great  care  is  necessary  to  effect  the  isolation  of 
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the  whole  of  the  caffeine.  To  ensure  this,  the  sample  must  be  in 
very  fine  powder,  the  exhaustion  by  alcohol  of  the  mixture  of 
coflfee  with  lime  or  magnesia  must  be  proved  to  be  complete,  and 
the  agitation  of-  the  aqueous  liquid  with  chloroform  must  be  repeated 
until  no  more  alkaloid  is  extracted. 

Although,  when  taken  alone,  any  one  of  the  foregoing  methods 
of  examining  coffee  is  liable  to  lead  to  determinations  of  the  pro- 
portion of  adidterants  somewhat  wide  of  the  truth,  by  the  combined 
use  of  several  a  fairly  accurate  deduction  can  be  made.  In  certain 
rare  cases,  additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  fatty  matters,  the  alkalinity  of  the  soluble  ash, 
and  the  proportion  of  nitrogen. 

Coffee  Extracts  are  prepared  with  very  limited  success  by 
subjecting  roasted  coffee  to  treatment  with  boiling  water  or  steam, 
and  adding  the  volatile  products  to  the  aqueous  extract.  The 
product  is  deficient  in  caffeine,  and  does  not  contain  all  the 
extractive  matter  of  the  coffee  j  nor,  when  diluted  with  the  appro- 
priate amount  of  water,  is  the  colour  the  same  as  that  of  the 
freshly-prepared  liquid.  To  remedy  this  defect  caramel  is  added, 
together  with  strong  alcohol  as  a  preservative.  In  one  patent, 
addition  of  chicory  and  sugar  is  prescribed.  The  following  results 
were  obtained  by  A.  Domergue  by  the  examination  of  six 
samples  of  coffee  extract: — 


Water. 

Extract  dried  at 
100*  C. 

Caffeine. 

Ash. 

A,  .       .      . 

B,  .      .      . 

C,  .      .      . 

D,  .      .      . 
B,     .      .      . 
F,     .      .      . 

86*8 

82*4 

68-99 

72*8 

69*9 

80*74 

18*7  per  cent. 
17*6       „ 
4101     „ 
27*2       „ 
80*1       „ 
19-26     „ 

0*106  per  cent. 
0*106       „ 
0-060       „ 
0*040       „ 
0*060       „ 
0*006       „ 

0*61  per  cent. 
0*79       „ 
4*30       „ 
8*10       „ 
1-40       „ 
1*88       „ 

Samples  A  and  B  were  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  C,  D,  and 
E  were  coloured  with  caramel.  Domergue  regards  the  proportion 
of  caffeine  as  the  best  indication  of  the  value  of  a  coffee  extract. 

Of  three  samples  of  "coffee  extract"  examined  by  G.  L. 
Spencer,  one  was  destitute  of  caffeine,  but  contained  cereals 
and  other  starchy  bodies;  a  second  contained  1*19  per  cent  of 
caffeine,  or  about  as  much  as  ordinary  coffee ;  and  a  third  was  a 
mixture  of  coffee  extract  with  milk  and  sugar,  and  contained  0*72 
per  cent,  of  caffeine.  Very  notable  proportions  of  tin  and  copper 
were  detected  in  these  preparations. 


Extracted  by 
Alcohol: — 


>9 
99 
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Kola-nnts.^ 

The  GourouorKol  a-n  u  t^  from  a  tree  belonging  to  the  family 
SterculiaeeoB^  is  chewed  and  used  for  preparing  a  beverage  in  Western 
Africa,  by  the  negro  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Ac. 

From  the  nut  of  Sterculia  or  Cola  aeumtnafa,  the  female  or  true 
Kola,  Heckel  and  Schlagdenhauffen  (P^n?i.  Jour.,  [3], 
xiv.  584)  obtained  the  following  products : — 

(Caffeine,      •  •  2 '3  48  per  cent. 

Theobromine,  .  0*023 

Fata,  .         .  .  0-686 

Tannin,       .  .  0027 

Tannin,  .  .  1'591 

Kola  red,  .  .  1*291 

Ghicose,  .  .  2-875 

Salts,  .  .  0-070 

Starch,  .  .  33754 

Gum,  .  .     3040 

Colouring  matters,     2 '5  61 

TJndissolved : — {   Proteids,  .     6*761 

Cellulose,  .  .29-830 

Ash,  .  .     3*325 

Water,  .  .  11919 

According  to  E.  Knebel  (Apotk,  Zett,  1892,  p.  112),  kola^ 
nuts  contain  a  glucoside,  k  o  1  a  n  i  n,  which  on  boiling  with  water, 
or  by  treatment  with  dilute  acids,  splits  up  into  caffeine, 
glucose,  and  kola-red,  Ci4Hi3(OH)5.  This  last  product  is 
an  extremely  unstable  substance,  td^ing  up  oxygen  during  the 
drying  of  the  nuts,  with  separation  of  water  and  formation  of 
gallotannic  acid,  Ci^II^QOg.  It  is  stated  that  fresh  kola- 
nuts  have  a  greater  physiological  activity  than  when  dried,  as  in 
the  former  condition  the  kolanin  has  not  undergone  the  degenera^ 
tion  which  destroys  it  and  renders  the  caffeine  insoluble. 

M  0  n  a  r  0  n  and  P  e  r  r  o  n  e  state  that  powder  and  extract  of 
kola-nuts  have  a  far  greater  power  of  diminishing  the  ehminatian 
of  phosphates  and  nitrogen  than  caffeine  alone  has.     Kolarred  has 

^  Eola-tints  are  oblong,  three  forming  a  ball  Cully  2  inches  in  dlametei, 
and  resembling  a  very  large  horse-chestnut.  The  individual  nuts  have  a 
ragged,  daiic  brown  surface.  Inside  they  are  light  brown,  becoming  rusty  on 
exposure,  and  tough  aa  wood.  When  fresh  the  taste  is  first  srweet,  ibtfh 
tatrmgent,  amd  finally  bitter.     After  drying  the  bitterness  diminiahes. 

Various  other  AfiicBn  plants  yield  seeds  closely  resembling  the  true  Kcda, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  contain  caffeine. 
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a  diminishing  influence,  but  both  it  and  caffeine  act  better  in  theii 
natural  combination  than  separately.  Caffeine  has  a  diuretic 
action,  whereas  kola  is  anuretic.  The  drug  prevents  waste  of 
bmin  as  well  as  of  muscular  tissue. 

Fau9£  Kola,  Malb  KoLiL,oi  Kola  Bitteb,  is  the  seed  of  Oarcinea 
kola,  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the  QuUiferm  growing  in  Liberia 
and  Central  Africa.  On  extracting  the  seeds  with  chloroform, 
ether,  and  alcohol,  no  caffeine  is  obtained,  but  only  resins.  One  of 
these  gives  a  violet  coloration  with  ferric*  salts,  while  the  other  is 
dextio^rotatory  and  precipitated  by  tartar  emetic  and  basic  lead 
acetate.  The  physiological  action  of  the  extract  of  kola  bitter  is 
attributable  to  these  resins. 

This  product  occurs  in  the  form  of  cylinders.  It  is  an  inde- 
finite  mixture  of  various  materials,  of  which  the  seeds  of  Faullinia 
sorbilis  appear  to  be  the  only  constant  and  characteristic  ingredient. 
It  is  prepared  by  the  Guaranis,  a  tribe  of  half -savage  Indians  on 
the  Upper  Amazon.  Its  only  interest  is  as  a  source  of  caffeine,  of 
which  it  contains  a  notable  proportion.  Stenhouse  obtained 
5-04,  and  F.  V.  Green  5-05  per  cent.  E.  E.  S  quibb  found 
4*83  per  cent.  {Ephemerui^  ii.  615).  J.  H.  Feems  ter  (Pharm, 
Jour,,  [3],  xiii.  363)  obtained  from  3*9  to  5'0  per  cent,  of  caffeine 
from  five  samples  of  guarana.  The  alkaloid  is  readily  isolated  in  a 
state  of  purity  by  boiling  the  substance  with  water  and  litharge 
for  some  hours,  or  until  the  liquid  is  colourless  and  the  deposit 
settles  readily,  concentrating  the  Altered  liquid,  and  agitating  with 
chloroform. 

Coooa  and  Ghooolate. 

Cocoa  is  the  seed  of  the  tree  Theobroma  cacao  and  allied 
species  growing  wild  in  tropical  America.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Brazil,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  <&c.,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the 
East  Indies  and  parts  of  Africa  and  Australia.  The  cocoa-seeds 
from  different  districts  vary  considerably  in  appearance  and  flavour, 
but  do  not  present  any  sharp  distinctions  in  chemical  composition. 

The  fruit  of  the  cocoa  contains  from  25  to  40  seeds  closely 
packed  in  the  pulp,  which  is  removed  by  subjecting  the  seeds  to  a 
process  of  fermentation  for  a  few  days.  The  pulp  is  then  separated 
by  hand,  and  the  seeds  placed  in  trays  and  dried  slowly  in  the  sun 
ir  by  artificial  heat,  being  turned  over  at  intervals.     The  flavour 

*  Throughout  Brazil,  and  in  all  parts  of  Sonth  America  where  the  prepara- 
tion is  used,  the  word  guaran&  is  universally  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
and  never  pronounced  guar&na. 
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of  the  cocoa  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  care  and  skill  with  which 
the  operations  of  fermentation  and  drying  are  conducted.  The 
process  has  been  compared  to  the  malting  of  barley,  germination 
taking  place  and  being  subsequently  arrested.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  alkaloid  is  formed  during  the  process  of  fermentation,  but  the 
statement  requires  confirmation.^ 

When  quite  dry,  the  cocoa-seeds  are  ready  for  exportation, 
but  before  being  used  they  are  subjected  to  a  gentle  roasting, 
whereby  the  bitter  taste  is  modified  and  the  kernels  are  more 
readily  separated  from  the  shells  or  husks,  which  constitute  from 
8  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  entire  seed.  When  separated  from  the 
husks  the  broken  kernels  are  known  ascocoa-nibs. 

K  0  n  i  g  has  published  analyses  of  eight  samples  of  decorticated 
eocoa-beans  and  of  the  husks  from  the  same  specimens.  The 
following  figures  show  his  average  results : — 


MolBtnre. 

NltrogenouA 
MaTten. 

Fat 

Starch. 

CeUn- 
lose. 

Aah. 

Ooooa-beaDB  freed  from\ 
sbeU,  .      .      .      .      f 

Coooa-huflkB, 

8-26 
7-88 

U-76 
U-29 

49-00 
0-88 

18-81 
... 

8-68 
U-09 

7ia 

The  following  analyses  of  rato  cocoa  are  byBoussingault 
{Ann,  Chim,  Phys.,  [5],  xxviii.  433)  : — 


Kernel. 


Water,  . 

Theobromine, 

Albuminoids, 


7-6 

8-8 

10-9 


Asparagin, trace 

Fat,  ... 
Soluble  cellulose. 
Starch  and  glucose 
Oum,  . 
Tartaric  acid,*  . 
Tannin, .  .  . 
Ash 


49-9 
10-6 
2-4 
2-4 
8-4 
0-2 
4-0 


Undetermined, ,       6'3 


EorneL 


} 


11-6 

2-4 

12-9 

•  •  • 

68-0 
9-1 

6-7 
4:0 


Hnak. 


} 


i2'i8r 

••• 
U-25 

8-9 

12-lS 

6^ 
6-80 


*  The  presence  of  tartaric  acid  in  cocoa  has  been  confirmed  by  Weigmann,  who 
found  from  4*84  to  6-82  per  cent,  in  the  raw  whole  beans.  To  determine  it,  he  neutralised 
the  aqueous  extract  with  ammonia,  added  calcium  chloride,  redlssolved  the  predpitata 
In  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  with  soda. 

t  This  proportion  of  water  seems  improbably  high. 


^  The  author  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  alkaloid  of  tea  is  in  great 
measure  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  some  more  complex  body,  as  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  case  with  the  caffeine  of  cola-nuts.  It  appears  not 
improbable  that  the  same  may  be  true  of  the  theobromine  of  the  cocoa-bean. 
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According  to  A.  H.  Church  {Foods,  page  200),  good  cocoor 
nibs  contain: — Water,  5  0;  albuminoids,  17'0;  fat,  51*0;  theo- 
bromine, 1*5  j  cocoa-red,  3*0  ;  gum,  &c.,  10*9  ;  cellulose  and  lignose, 
8*0 ;  and  mineral  matter,  3*6  per  cent. 

J.  Bell  gives  the  following  as  the  composition  of  raw  Trinidad 
cocoa-ntfts  .^ — ^Moisture,  5*23;  fat,  50*44;  starch,  4*20;  alkaloids, 
0*84 ;  albuminous  matters,  soluble,  6*30,  insoluble,  6*96  ;  astringent 
principle,  6*71;  cocoa-red,  2*20;  gum,  2*17;  cellulose,  6*40;  in- 
definite insoluble  organic  matter,  5*80;  and  ash,  2*75  per  cent. 

The  following  analyses  of  commercial  raw  cocoa,  after  removal 
of  the  husk,  are  by  Eastes  and  Terry  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [3], 
XV.  764):— 


Kind  Of  Cocoa. 

Moisture. 

Fat. 

Theo- 
bromine. 

Aflh. 

HsPOi. 

Oaraccas, 

4-76 

6S-66 

1-08 

2-76 

1-86 

Carupano,     . 

£04 

47-38 

0-87 

8-69 

1-89 

Grenada, 

6-69 

4712 

1-42 

2-81 

0*91 

Ouayaqull,    . 

8-68 

62-97 

1-74 

8-28 

0-86 

Para,      .      .      . 

4-89 

67-07 

1-00 

8-09 

1-80 

Surinam, 

2*56 

68-70 

1-42 

2-44 

0-86 

Trinidad  (common), 

6-62 

46-71 

106 

2-79 

0-89 

Trinidad  (fine,  St  Antonio),    . 

4-72 

68-67 

1-94 

2-70 

1-16 

The  following  analyses  by  C.  Heisch  (Analyst ,  i.  142)  show 
the  range  of  variation  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  commercial 
roasted  cocoa-beans.  The  difference  in  the  proportions  of  husk  is 
due  to  the  great  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  shells  of  cocoas 
from  different  sources : — 


Kind  of  Cocoa. 

Propor- 
tion of 
Husk. 

Boasted  Bean  after  Kemoval  of  Husk. 

1 

t 

§ 
1 

i 

II 

Carbohydrates, 
Ac 

Ash. 

• 

Per 
cent. 

■ 

o 
H 

Sol.  in 
Water. 

1 

Caraccaa, 

18-8 

4-82 

48-4 

1-76 

11-14 

3219 

3-96 

216 

1-64 

Trinidad  (inferiur),      . 

16-6 

8-84 

49-4 

1-76 

11-14 

32-82 

2  80 

0-90 

0-98 

16-6 

8-76 

64-4 

176 

11-14 

28-35 

2-36 

0-80 

1-28 

Onayaqnil,     • 

11-6 

4-14 

49-8 

2-06 

18-08    30-47 

8-60 

1-76 

1-87 

Grenada, .... 

14-6 

8-90 

46-6 

1-96 

12-40 

85-70 

2-40 

0-60 

1-86 

Bahia,      .... 

9-0 

4-40 

60-8 

1-17 

7-40 

35-80 

2-60 

0-90 

1-26 

Cuba 

120 

8-72 

46-8 

1-87 

8-67 

89-41 

2-90 

0-96 

1-18 

Para, 

8-6 

8-96 

64  0 

2-00 

12-66  '  26-83 

1 

8  06 

1-40 

1-00 
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J.  Bell  {Anodysia  and  Adulteration  of  Foods)  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars  respecting  the  composition  and  the  ask  of  cocoa-nibs 
and  husk : — 


Kind  of  Cocoa. 

Per  100  Parts  of 
Cocoa. 

Per  100  Parts  of  Ash. 

• 

1 

Ash  on  Dry 
Substance. 

Solable  in 
Water. 

Insol.  in 
Add. 

PjOe. 

00^ 

K«a 

VaO. 

Gnayaqnll  nibs,  . 

606 

0-64 

8*63 

66 '20   none 

49-39'    009 

23-86 

Q-21 

Sorinazn  nibs,     . 

4-66 

0-80 

2-90 

43-45    none 

87-78 

8-31 

28-00 

0-38 

Grenada  nibs, 

6-71 

0-91 

2-82 

48-68 

none 

89-20 

2-92 

27-64 

0-16 

Finest  Trinidad  nibs, 

4-47 

0-84 

2-76 

46-65   none 

j 

86-20 

4-19 

29-80 

0-11 

„           „       husks,    . 

10-19 

1-36 

8-68 

54-92     6-91 

17-17    10-80 

1 

37-80 

0-63 

In  these  analyses  the  figures  for  alkaloid  are  probahly  considerably 
below  the  truth. 

The  ash  of  cocoa  is  distinguished  by  the  small  proportion  of 
chlorides,  carbonates,  and  sodium  compounds  contained  in  it,  and 
by  the  great  preponderance  (3  or  5  :  1)  of  magnesia  over  lime. 

In  Bell's  analyses  of  cocoa-ash,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
presence  of  copper.  D  u  c  1  a  u  x  proved  this  metal  to  be  con- 
stantly present  in  cocoa.  Galippe  confirmed  this,  and  fonnd 
proportions  varying  from  0*0112  to  0*0292  gi-ammes  per  kilo- 
gramme of  cocoa.  The  greater  part  of  the  copper  existed  in  the 
husks,  and  in  inferior  kinds  of  chocolate  containing  cocoa-husk 
in  large  proportion  copper  was  occasionally  present  to  the  ex- 
tent of- 0*1 2  5  gramme  per  kilogramme. 

The  most  important  and  characteristic  constituent  of  cocoa  is 
the  alkaloid  theobromine.  A  small  proportion  of  cafieine  is  some- 
times present  in  addition.  The  recorded  proportions  of  theo- 
bromine are  very  variable  and  generally  untrustworthy.  The 
method  of  determination  has  already  been  described  (page  496). 
P.  Troganowski  (Archiv  der  Fharm.y  [3],  x.  32 ;  Jour.  CJtem. 
Soc^  xxxii.  363)  found  from  1*2  to  4*6  per  cent,  of  theobromine  in 
cocoa,  and  concluded,  from  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments, that  the  proportion  of  alkaloid  does  not  always  bear  a  relation 
to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  cocoa.  This  is  probable,  but  the 
difficulty  attending  the  accurate  determination  of  theo-bromine  in 
coooa  rendiers  any  deduction  of  the  kind  of  very  doubtful  value. 

The  fat  of  cocoa  (Oleum  TheobromatiSy  B.P.),  sometimes  called 
"cocoa  butter,"   consists    chiefly   of    stearin,    and    is   fully 
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described  on  page  568.  The  proportion  of  fat  present  in  cocoa- 
nibs,  free  from  husk,  varies  only  a  few  units  on  each  aide  of  50 
per  cent.,  and  hence  is  yalueleas  for  the  discrimination  of  samples 
from  different  sources. 

The  taste  and  aroma  of  cocoa  are  chiefly  due  to  a  volatile 
substance,  probably  an  essential  oil,  which  appears  to  be  developed 
by  roasting,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ca£feol  of  coffee  (page  532). 
The  tannin  of  cocoa  also  contributes  to  the  flavour. 

The  cocoa-red  probably  does  not  pre-exist  in  cocoa,  but  is  a 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  tannin«  If  cocoa,  from  which  the 
fat  has  been  previously  removed  (by  petroleum  spirit),  be  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  treated  with  acetate  of  lead, 
a  precipitate  is  produced,  which,  when  suspended  in  water  and 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  a  clear  and  colourless 
filtrate ;  but  on  evaporating  this  liquid,  it  acquires  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  on  taking  up  the  residue  with  water,  cocoa-red  remains 
insoluble.  Cocoa-red  gives  various  coloured  precipitates  with 
metallic  salts,  the  tints  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  oxida- 
tion has  occurred,  and,  apparently,  on  the  variety  of  cocoa  employed. 
P.  Troganowski  (Archiv.  der  Pharrd.,  [3],  x.  32  ;  Jour.  G/iem. 
Soc.,  xxxii.  363)  has  described  various  colour-reactions  yielded  by 
the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  cocoa  from  various  sources, 
but  the  value  of  the  indications  obtained  is  very  questionable. 

The  gum  of  cocoa  closely  resembles  gum-arabic  in  appearance, 
and  yields  mucic  acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  It  differs 
from  gum-arabic  in  being  strongly  dextro-Toi&toTj. 

The  starch  of  cocoa  is  present  in  only  moderate  proportion,  and 
the  amounts  recorded  by  some  observers  are  probably  in  excess  of 
the  truth.  The  granules  are  small,  round,  and  exhibit  a  central 
hilum.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  readily  distinguished 
from  the  granules  of  added  starches. 

Nitrogenous  constituents  of  cocoa.  G.  W.  Wigner  (1878) 
showed  that  of  the  nitrogen  of  cocoa  only  a  portion  varying  from 
39  to  78  per  cent,  existed  in  a  coegulable  form  {Analyst,  iv.  8). 
The  total  nitrogen,  as  determined  by  combustion  with  soda-lime, 
ranged  from  0'70  to  2*98  per  cent.,  and  that  existing  as  coagulable 
albuminoids  from  0*33  to  2*33  per  cent.  According  to  Wigner, 
of  the  nitrogen  in  a  non  coagulable  form,  part  exists  as  theobromine 
and  a  further  portion  as  nitrates.  Wigner  argued  from  this  that 
the  value  of  cocoa  as  food  had  been  over-estimated. 

Weigmann  similarly  found  only  42  per  cent,  of  the  nitro- 
genous substances  in  cocoa  to  be  digestible ;  and  Stutzor  states 
that,  in  spite  of  apparently  favourable  conditions,  due  to  the 
physical  condition  of  commercial  cocoa,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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nitrogenous  constituents  remains  entirely  indigestible.  S  t  u  t  z  e  r 
classifies  the  nitrogenised  compounds  of  cocoa  as  follows : — 1. 
Non-proteids ;  substances  soluble  in  neutral  aqueous  solution  in 
presence  of  cupric  hydroxide  (theobromine,  ammonia,  amido-com- 
pounds).  2.  Digestible  albumin;  insoluble  in  neutral  aqueous 
solutions  in  presence  of  cupric  hydroxide,  but  soluble  when  treated 
successively  with  acid  gastric  juice  and  alkaline  pancreas  extract. 
3.  Insoluble  and  indigestible  nitrogenous  substances. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  four  cocoa 
powders  examined  by  S tnt zer  (Zeitsck,  f,  angew,  Chem.f  1891, 
page  368)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  the  process 
of  manufacture  on  the  chemical  constituents.  A  was  composed 
of  40  per  cent.  Ariba,  40  of  Machala,  and  20  of  Bahia  cocoa,  and 
was  manufactured  by  Wittekop  &  Co.  without  the  use  of  chemicals. 
B  is  a  sample  of  a  well-known  cocoa  manufactured  in  Holland 
with  the  addition  of  potash.^  C  and  D  are  German  cocoas,  and, 
in  Stutzer's  opinion,  were  prepared  by  the  use  of  ammonia  : — 


Water, 

Fibre, 

Nitrogen-free  extract,       .      •      . 
Total  nitrogenouB  subBtances,! 

FHt, 

Aflh,3 


A. 


Percent. 
4*30 
8-36) 
88-(B) 
20-84 
27-83 
6-05 


100-00 


B.1 


I 


0. 


Per  cent.   Per  cent 
8*88  6-66 


87-48 

19-88 

80-61 

8-30 


89*90 

20-03 

27*84 

6*18 


100^ 


100-00 


B. 


PercenL 
6*41 

96*06 

19-26 

83*85 

6*43 


100-00 


1  CoDtaining  total  nitrogen,       •      • 
Composed  of :~ 

Theobromine,  •  •  •  .  . 
Ammonia,  .*.... 
Amido-componnds,  .... 
Digestible  albuuin,  .... 
Indigestible  nitrogenous  substances, 

Containing  nitrogen, . 
Proportion  of   total  nitrogen  indi- 


gestible. 


} 


8*68 

1*92 
0-06 
1-43 
10*28 
7-18 
1-15 

81*2 


880 

8-96 

178 

1*98 

0-08 

0-46 

1-26 

0-31 

7*68 

10-60 

9-19 

7-68 

1-47 

1-28 

44*6 

81*2 

8-67 

1-80 
0-83 
1*81 
7*81 
8*00 
1-28 

86*8 


S  Containing :— Total  PgOs. 

P3O0  soluble  in  water,    .      * 
Batio  of  total  PaOg  to  tolvbU, 
Ash  soluble  in  water,     . 
Batio  of  total  ash  to  tolubUt 


1*86 

2-62 

2-14 

1-48 

0-60 

074 

100:77 

100:19 

100:84 

8*76 

4-76 

2*82 

100:74 

100:67 

100:64 

2-06 
0-77 

100:37 
276 

100:49 


*Aii  analysis  of  the  ash  of  Van   Houten's  cocoa  by  Kbnig  (in  1880) 
showed:— Total  ash,  7-84;  K,0,   8-52  ;  CaO,  0*27  ;  MgO,   0-81  ;  P^Oj,  1-84 
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Commercial  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 

In  its  simplest  form,  commercial  cocoa  consists  of  the  roasted 
and  husked  seeds  {"  nibs '')  ground  to  a  paste  or  semi-fluid,  and 
run  into  the  form  of  cakes.  Flake  cocoa  is  sometimes  made  by 
passing  the  decorticated  seeds  through  a  particular  kind  of  rollers ; 
but  it  is  mostly  made  from  the  small  particles  containing  much 
shell  and  germ,  separated  by  the  sieves. 

The  term  "cocoa"  is  sometimes  misapplied  to  mixtures  of  real 
cocoa  Tvith  sugar,  &c.  The  practice  is  highly  objectionable  and  has 
led  to  much  confusion.  It  is  better  to  describe  all  such  cocoa  mix- 
tures as  ckocolatey  reserving  the  name  cocoa  for  the  unmixed  article. 

All  good  cocoa  preparations  should  be  made  from  the  cotyledons 
only,  though  the  husks  enter  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the 
inferior  kinds  of  cocoa  and  chocolate.  In  Germany,  under  the 
name  of  "cocoa-tea,"  and  in  Ireland  as  " miserables,"  cocoa- 
husks  are  an  independent  article  of  commerce,^  the  infusion  of 
which  in  boiling  water  is  drunk  after  the  manner  of  tea. 

The  large  proportion  of  fat  in  cocoa  (averaging  50  per  cent.) 
renders  it  impossible  to  manufacture  a  permanent  preparation  in 
the  form  of  powder,  without  either  removing  a  portion  of  the  fat 
or  diluting  the  material  with  some  non-fatty  matter,  such  as  sugar, 
starch,  or  farina.  Hence,  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  "cocoa" 
known  in  commerce,  namely : — 

1.  Preparations  commonly  called  "cocoa-essence,"  or 
"cocoa-extract,"  consisting  of  ground  cocoa-nibs,  from  which 
a  part  of  the  fat  has  been  removed  by  heat  and  pressure. 

2.  Preparations  to  which  sugar  and,  generally,  some  starchy 
material  have  been  added.  The  sugar  is  usually  sucrose  (cane  or 
beet  sugar),  but  reducing  sugars  are  sometimes  present  in  notable 
quantity.  Of  the  pure  starches,  arrowroot  and  rice  starch  are  used 
in  the  better  preparations,  while  wheat-  and  potato-starches  and 
wheat-flour  are  also  met  with.  Moeller  also  mentions  acorn 
and  rye  flours,  ground  earth-nuts,  and  malt,  to  which  M  a  c  ^  adds 
almond-cake  and  sawdust.  Any  cheap  vegetable  material,  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  liable  to  be  used  by  unscrupulous 

per  cent.  Belohabeok(in  1888)  found  :  —Total  ash,  7 '88  ;  and  for  100  of 
total aah,  KjO,  62-89 ;  CaO,  1  '66 ;  MgO,  10-45 ;  P,Og,  24*91 ;  CO,,  3'46  per  cent. 

^  In  large  cocoa  manufactories  the  husks  are  sorted  by  sieves  into  several 
sizes.  The  largest  are  employed  for  infusion,  and  the  finest,  containing  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  the  kemelB,  are  ground  up  with  sugar  and  cacao-butter 
to  produce  a  low  grade  of  chocolate.  The  intermediate  sizes  are  not  readily 
applicable  for  either  of  the  above  purposes,  and  hence  fetch  a  lower  price  than 
the  coarsest  and  finest  husks.  They  are  employed  for  cattle-food,  and  at 
Hamburg  are  pressed  for  the  extraction  of  cacao-butter. 
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cocoa  manufacturers,  but  the  better  class  of  prepaiations  which 
have  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  such  admixturea. 

A  considerable  addition  of  cacao-butter  is  made  to  somB  kioKk 
of  chocolate.^ 

The  flaoottrmg  ctgenis  added  to  chocolate  are  most  frequently 
vanilla  and  cinnamon.  Artificial  Tanillin,  nutiaeg,  doves,  maoe, 
^bc,  are  also  used.  In  additi<Ni  to  the  mechanical  difficulty  of 
manipulating  undiluted  cocoa  containing  all  its  natural  fat,  it  is 
stated,  with  some  probability,  that  the  excessive  proportion  of  fkt 
renders  the  cocoa  difficult  of  digestion.  Hence  tiie  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  fat,  and  consequent  concentcaiion  of  the  non-fatty 
constituents  of  the  cocoa,  appears  to  be  distinctly  advantageous. 

A  further  treatment  of  the  conoentrated  cocoa  is  practised  by 
some  manufacturers  of  cocoa-essence,  especially  by  Dutch  firms. 
This  treatment  consists  in  the  addition  to  the  cocoa  of  an  alkali, 
which  may  be  either  ammonia  or  a  fixed  alkali  or  alkaline  car- 
bonate, whereby  the  fat  becomes  emulsified  and  any  free  fatty  acids 
saponified.  Hence,  on  subsequently  treating  the  cocoa  with  hot 
water  there  is  leas  tendency  to  the  separation  of  oily  globules. 
The  effect  on  the  composition  of  the  cocoa  is  shown  in  the  results 
of  Stutzer  on  page  560,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  fact  of  the 
treatment  can  be  readily  detected.  In  the  case  of  a  well-known  brand 
of  cocoa,  potassium  carbonate  is  used.  In  another  case,  the  cocoa- 
beans  are  soaked  in  water  containing  from  2  to  4  per  cenL  of  their 
weight  of  caustic  potash  or  soda. 

The  following  figures  were  obtained  by  the  analysis,  in  the 
author's  laboratory,  of  a  specimen  of  the  best  oocoa-nibs  and  two 
of  the  leading  brands  of  oocoaresience  or  soluble  cocoa,  to  which 
no  starch  or  sugar  had  been  added : — 


Insoluble  in  vater, 

Soluble  in  water «      . 

Alkalinity  (EgO)  of  lolttbLe  portion,  .      .      . 

COLD  Water  Extract:— 

Alkalinity  (KtO)  to  metbvl-onuige,   .      •      . 
Acidity  (KaO)  to  phenoiphthaleiin,     .      .      • 

Hot  WATER  EXTRACT:— 

Containing:— Ash, 

Ozganie  extnot^     •     •      •     • 


Cocoa- 

S^mpl^ 

Sample 

nibs. 

A. 

B. 

Per  cent. 

Peroent. 

Pereeat 

268 

4-98 

B-26 

1-Yl 

8-60 

2*09 

0-82 

1-43 

616 

082 

0-49 

8-23 

9-72 

11-64 

iB-m 

0-69 

0-71 

21B 

0-68 

0-76 

0-96 

16-84 

20*80 

2T-16 

8-Bi 

4-93 

7-86 

U'BO 

16-48 

19-81 

*  "Chocolate  ereams"  consiat  of  a  core  or  kernel  of  pure  sugar, 
enFeloped  in  a  mixture  of  groand  coooa,  cacao-batter,  sugar,  and  flayoaring 
materiala. 
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The  curiocis  property  possessed  by  the  cold*water  extract  of  being 
at  onoe  alkaline  to  methyl-orange  and  acid  to  phenolphthalem 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  soluble  salt  of  some  weak  organic  acid, 
together,  with  a  small  proportion  of  free  organic  acid.  The  treat- 
ment witii  alkali  which  sample  B  had  received  appears  to  have 
notably  increased  the  proportion  of  matter  actually  soluble  in  water. 

The  misuse  of  the  term  ^'soluble''  by  cocoa  manufacturers  is 
notorious;  the  real  object  sought,  and  to  some  extent  attained, 
being  the  formation  of  an  emulsion  which  is  readily  miscible  with 
hot  water.  This  desideratum  is  the  more  important  owing  to  the 
difficult  digestibility  of  some  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of 
cocoa  (see  page  559). 

The  following  results,  among  many  others,  were  obtained  by  K  E. 
Ewell  {Bulletin  No.  13,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture)  by  the 
analysis  of  well-known  brands  of  commercial  cocoa  and  its  pre- 
parations : — 


• 

DeecripUon  of  Sample. 

I 

1 

t 

1 

3-89 

i 

1 

$0Q 

Ash. 

Added  Starch. 

Total. 

Aoid- 

equiva- 

lent.3 

Ihry'B  Cocoa  ICztract    . 

SO-95 

■  ■  • 

... 

4*21 

6*8 

None. 

Schweitzer's  Cocoatlna, 

1 

31-18 

8-70 

■  •■ 

••• 

6-88 

9*4 

None. 

Tm  Honten's  Cocoa, . 

1 

29*81 

4-8S 

•— 

••• 

8-64 

16*06 

None. 

Blooker'B  Dutch  Cocoa, 

0 

81-48 

8*76 

•  •• 

... 

606 

9*6 

None. 

Bownlree's    Extract  \ 
o(  Cocoa,    .            / 

s 

27*60 

4-42 

•  •• 

•mm 

8*48 

16-6 

None. 

Bowntree'B  Powdered ) 
Choooiate,  .           / 

2 

26*84 

1*80 

51 

none 

1-66 

226 

( VexT  small  amount 
(    ofaiTowroot. 

Ipps' Fvefwrad  Cocoa, 

... 

26-M 

1«1 

26 

none 

8*16 

2-6 

"Srft  Diamond  Sweet  \ 
Choooiate,  .           / 

2 

18^ 

•81 

66 

some 

1*16 

1-46 

(Much  wheat-starch 
with  some  arrtnr- 
(    root. 

London    Cocoa  (nn-\ 
known  maker), .     / 

8 

11*18 

2-18 

82 

some 

2*82 

8*9 

/  Yeiv  largely  diluted 

Chocolat-Menler, 

0 

21*81 

110 

68 

none 

1*40 

206 

None. 

1  In  the  column  headed  "husk,**  0  signifies  that  no  characteristic  huak-tissoe  could  be 
loaiid  mder  the  microscope;  1  sltpifles  that  the  husk  had  probably  been  mostly  remoTed ; 
2  ■Ignfflea  that  the  husk  had  xirobably  been  partly  remoTod ;  and  8  that  the  husk  was  ];vob- 
ahly  all  present  But  Ewell's  observations  with  respect  to  the  husk  of  oommeioial  cocoas 
are  not  in  aU  oases  borne  out  by  the  examination  of  other  samples  of  the  same  prepara- 
HaoBf  and  must  be  reoelTed  with  caution. 

9  The  figures  in  the  column  headed  ''acid'equiTalenf  represent  the  number  of  co.  of 
dednormal  acid  required  to  neutralise  the  ash  from  2  grammes  of  the  sample.  It  is  a 
rough  measure  of  the  fixed  alkali  used  in  the  manufacture. 
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Owing  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  natural  fat  having 
frequently  been  removed,  the  proportion  of  real  cocoa  in  a  mixtoie 
cannot  be  assumed  to  be  approximately  double  the  percentage  of 
fat  A  better  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  additions  is  obtained 
by  stating  the  fat  and  non-fatty  constituents  separately.  This 
plan  is  adopted  by  J.  Bell,  and  is  shown  in  the  following  analyses 
by  him,  representing  the  composition  of  certain  commercial  pre- 
parations of  cocoa : — 


Description. 

Moisture. 

Vat 

Added 
Sugar. 

Added 
Starch. 

Non-fatty 
Cocoa 

(by  differ- 
ence). 

Nitrogen. 

nnert  Trinidad  nibs,  . 

2^ 

61-77 

none 

none 

46-68 

2-96 

Cocoa  Bxtraot,     • 

6-76 

29*60 

none 

none 

64-74 

Not  determined. 

flake  Cocoa,  .     •      • 

6-40 

28-24 

none 

none 

66-27 

SXM 

Cocoatlna,      •      • 

8-68 

88i» 

none 

none 

72-60 

4-OT 

4-40 

28-60 

none 

none 

06-00 

4-86 

Ghooolat  de  Sant^, 

1-44 

22-08 

61-21 

2-00 

18-27 

« 
Not  detennined. 

Prepared  Cocoa,   .     • 

4-06 

24-M 

28^ 

1819 

27-89 

2-24 

Iceland  Moss  Ooooa,   . 

6-47 

10-86 

28-28 

24-70 

28-74 

1-S8 

BockCoooa,    .      .      . 

S-58 

22-76 

82-20 

17-66 

24-90 

Not  determinod. 

According  to  evidence  given  in  the  case  of  Gibson  t?.  Leaper, 
"  Epps'  cocoa  "  contains  40  per  cent,  of  cocoa,  1 6  of  starch  (West 
Indian  arrowroot),  and  44  per  cent,  of  sugar.  "  Granulated  cocoa  ** 
is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  cocoa-nibs,  sugar,  and  arrowroot ;  whUe  in 
"Maravilla  cocoa"  the  arrowroot  is  replaced  by  sago.  Bernhardt 
states  that  he  has  met  with  chocolates  consisting  of  cocoa-remnants, 
fat,  sugar,  spices  and  colouring  matter,  and  containing  no  true  cocoa 
whatever.  The  cocoa-butter  is  said  to  be  liable  to  be  replaced 
by  cheaper  fats,  and  vanilla  and  vanillin  by  Peruvian  or  Tolu 
balsam,  storax,  or  gum  benzoin. 

ANALYSIS  OF  Commercial  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 

The  complete  analysis  of  cocoa  is  rarely  required.  A  careful 
microscopic  examination  will  indicate  the  presence,  and  in  many 
cases  the  nature,  of  most  foreign  additions,  and  prove  the  presence 
of  husk-structure.  The  various  starches  may  also  be  identified 
by  the  microscope.  The  proportion  of  fat  affords  further  informa- 
tion, and  the  percentages  of  sugar  and  starch  complete  what 
is  usually  required,  unless  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  alkali  added.  The  following  scheme  of 
analysis  will  allow  of  the  above  information  being  obtained : — 
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Ignite  5  grammes  of  the  sample,  weigh  the  ask  and  treat  with 
boiling  water.  Wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  insoluble  portion. 
Titrate  the  filtrate  with  decinormal  acid  to  determine  the  alkalinity^ 
which  will  be  excessiye  where  the  cocoa  has  been  prepared 
with  a  fixed  alkali  The  addition  to  cocoa  of  ferruginous 
pigments,  such  as  rouge,  ochre,  and  venetian-red,  was  formerly 
practised,  and  the  author  was  recently  consulted  as  to  the  probable 
legal  consequences  of  their  use.  He  has  also  examined  a  pre- 
paration consisting  essentially  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  has  recently 
been  offered  to  cocoa-manufacturers.  Where  the  proportion  of  the 
diluents  is  large,  the  importance  of  deepening  the  colour  of  the 
mixture  is  considerable.  The  addition  of  ferruginous  matters  would 
be  readily  detected  by  the  excessive  proportion  of  the  ash,  which 
in  the  case  of  genuine  cocoa  is  white,  and  very  rarely  in  excess  of 
4  per  cent,  (in  the  absence  of  husk  and  added  alkalies,  and  when 
the  fat  has  not  been  removed).  The  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron 
in  cocoa  is  very  trifling,  ranging  from  0*10  to  0*38  per  cent,  of 
the  ashy  while  even  in  the  husk  it  only  amounts  to  0*63  per  cent, 
of  the  ash. 

Dry  5  grammes  of  the  sample  in  the  water-oven  at  100°  C.  and 
note  the  loss  of  weight,  which  represents  moisture.  Boil  the  dried 
substance,  reduced  to  powder  if  necessary  and  preferably  mixed 
with  a  known  weight  of  dry  sand,  with  redistilled  petroleum 
spirit.  Pour  off  the  solution,  and  repeat  the  treatment,  till  the 
fat  is  entirely  removed.  Wash  the  residue,  dry  it  in  the  bath  and 
reweigh.  llie  loss  represents  faty  with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy. 
A  direct  determination  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  petroleum 
spirit,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  the  residual  fat 
can  then  be  ascertained.^ 

The  residue  left  after  the  extraction  of  the  fat  is  exhausted  with 
hot  spirit  of  0*850  specific  gravity,  which  dissolves  sugar,  tartaric 
acid,  tannin,  soap,  theobromine,  &c.  Ihe  hot  solution  is  treated 
with  lead  acetate  and  filtered  from  the  precipitate  of  lead  tartrate, 
tannate,  stearate,  &c.  From  the  concentrated  filtrate  the  tJieo- 
bromine  can  be  extracted  by  agitation  with  warm  chloroform,  but 
where  the  determination  is  not  required  this  stage  of  the  process 
may  be  omitted.  The  aqueous  liquid  is  freed  from  traces  of  chloro- 
form by  boiling  or  agitation  with  petroleum  spirit,  and  after  removal 

1  Cocoa  which  has  been  treated  with  an  alkali  contains  a  notable  quantity 
of  soap,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  the  petroleum  ether.  It  is  best  extracted 
by  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol  containing  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  shaking  the  residual  liquid  with 
water  and  ether.  On  separating  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  layer,  the  fatty 
acids  of  the  soap  will  be  left. 
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of  the  excess  of  lead  by  sodium  phosphate  ra  fit  for  determmation 
of  the  sngar.  This  may  be  effected  by  inveiaion  and  treatment  with 
Fehling's  solution,  or  by  means  of  the  polarimeter.  The  difference 
in  the  amount  of  sugar  found  before  and  after  inyexaioa  r^reaeiiti 
the  cane-mgar  added.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  genuine  cocoa,  after 
treatment  with  lead  acetate,  does  not  sensibly  reduce  Fehling's 
solution,  so  that  any  precipitate  yielded  before  invasion  represents 
gluoosBy  introduced  as  such  or  present  in  the  cane-sugar  addJed.^ 

The  residue  left  after  treatment  with  alcohol  eootaina  gum, 
starch,  cellulose,  fibre,  albuminoid  matters,  &c.  After  weighing, 
an  aliquot  part  may,  if  desired,  be  used  for  the  determinatioa  o£ 
the  contaiaed  nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl's  process  or  combustioa  with 
aoda-lime,  and  the  amount  found  cakukted  to  alhtaninouU  by 
multiplying  by  6*25.  The  residue  may  also  be  adrantageoiiBlj 
examined  imder  the  microscope  at  this  stage,  since  by  the  remoral 
of  the  oil,  sugar,  and  colouring  matters  the  starch  and  woody 
structure  are  seen  to  great  advantage.  On  the  presence  or  absence 
of  foreign  starch  will  usually  depend  the  necessity  of  perfoxming 
the  subsequent  operations  for  its  quantitative  determination. 

For  the  determination  of  starchy  an  aliquot  part  of  the  residue 
from  the  alcohol  treatment  ^  should  be  heated,  under  a  presaure  of 

^  A  detenninatlon  of  the  amount  of  sngBj  added  to  coooa  can  be  readily 
effected  to  within  2  per  cent,  of  the  truth,  but  a  strictly  accurate  estimation 
is  not  required,  and  would  be  very  difficult.  The  sugar  can  be  determined  in 
the  aqueous  instead  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  cocoa,  but  is  that  case  the 
solution  contains  the  natural  gum,  which  has  s  dextro-rotatory  power  equiVB- 
lent  to  0*9  to  2*0  per  cent  of  cane-sugar  in  the  sample,  and  a  Iftige  voluBie  of 
cold  water  must  be  used  for  the  eztractioiL  B.  E.  B  well  (BuUdm,  No.  IB, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture)  recommends  the  following  method  fer  tbA 
polarimetric  determination  of  sugar  in  the  aqueous  ertract  of  cocoa : — 19'024 
grammes  weight  of  the  material  is  triturated  in  a  small  mortar  with,  alcohol 
until  a  smooth  paste  is  obtained.  This  is  transferred  to  a  500  cc.  flask, 
diluted  with  about  400  c.a  of  water,  and  the  liquid  shaken  occasionally  for 
three  or  four  hours,  when  10  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  neutral  lead  acetate 
should  bo  added  and  the  volume  brought  to  500  cc.  After  standing  for  an 
hour  with  occasional  agitation,  the  solution  is  filtered  and  polarised  in  a  4 
decimetre  tube  (twice  the  usual  length).  If  tbe  instmme^  be  one  intended 
for  use  with  26  048  grammes  of  sugar,  the  percentage  of  cana^s«gar  in  the 
sample  will  be  found  by  the  following  fommla,  in  which  B  ia  the  neading  in 
sugar-units : — 

y^  I  500  -{18-024) —Q I  -P*'  <»^t.  of  sacrosab 

*  The  residue  is  preferably  first  treated  with  cold  water,  to  diaaoWe  gummy 
mattersi  bat  except  in  cases  where  great  aceuxacy  ia  required  thia  past  of  the 
process  may  be  omitted. 
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1  atmospliere,  for  one  hour  with  50  ac.  of  water  and  1  c.c.  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  add.^  This  treatment  effects  the  complete 
conversion  of  the  starch  into  maUooe  and  dextrin,  and  the  further 
change  of  these  to  dextrose,  without  appreciahly  affecting  the 
cellulose.  The  solutKm  is  filtered  from  the  ineoluhle  matter,  fihre 
(sand),  &a,  and  the  dextrose  determined  in  the  neutralised  filtrate 
hj  Fehling's  solution.  Ten  parts  of  dextrose  found  represent  9 
of  starch  in  the  sample. 

The  mixed  ceUidose,  fibre,  and  sand,  left  after  the  conyersion  of 
the  starch  hy  hydrodiloric  acid,  should  he  treated  with  a  solution 
of  2  per  cent  caustic  soda  to  remove  nitrogenous  matters,  washed 
suoeessively  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol  and  ether; 
dried  and  weighed.^ 

An  alternative  method  of  estimating  starch  consists  in  treating 
the  fat-free  cocoa  with  cold  water,  to  remove  all  sugar,  gum,  &e. 
The  liquid  is  filtered  and  the  residue  washed  with  decinormal 
caustic  soda  (4  grammes  NaHO  per  litre)  to  remove  alhttttinoids. 
The  residue  is  rinsed  off  the  filter  with  warm  water,  the  liquid 
heated  to  boiling  while  constantly  stirred,  so  as  to  gelatiaise  the 
starch,  and  the  product  treated  with  a  known  measure  of  recently- 
prepared  and  filtered  cold  aqueous  infusion  of  malt,  of  which  the 
specific  gravity  has  been  previously  ascertained.  The  mixture  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  60*'  to  63'',  with  occasional  stirring,  until 
a  drop  taken  out  with  a  glass  rod  and  added  to  a  drop  of  dilute 
iodine  solution  on  a  porcelain  plate  shows  no  blue  or  brown  colora- 
taon.     The  solution  is  then  filtered,  made  up  to  a  definite  volume, 

'  A  simple  and  convenient  apparatus  for  effecting  the  conversion  consists  of 
a  soda-water  bottle  fitted  with  an  india-rubber  stopper,  through  which  passes 
a  long  glass  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles  and  immersed  to  a  depth  of  30 
inches  in  mercury  contained  in  a  long  yertical  glass  tube  or  piece  of  narrow 
(iron)  gas-pipe.  The  stox^per  should  be  carefully  secured  by  wire.  The  soda- 
water  bottle  may  be  heated  in  a  bstii  of  paraffin  or  oil,  or  in  a  boib'ng 
saturated  aqueous  solution  cf  sodiam  nitrate.  This  last  liquid  has  a  tem- 
perature of  121^  0.,  corresponding  to  one  additional  atmosphere  of  pressure, 
so  that  no  regulation  is  required,  and  if  preferred  the  exit-tube  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  the  cork  or  stopper  firmly  secured  in  position. 

'  For  the  direct  determination  of  the  crude  fibre,  2  grammes  of  the  sample 
of  cocoa  should  be  freed  from  fat  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour  under  a  reflux 
condenser  with  200  c.c.  of  water  and  2)  ca  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is 
filtered  through  linen  and  the  residue  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  and 
then  boiled  with  200  c.c  of  1^  per  cent,  eaustic  soda.  Tha  residue  is  filtered 
oS,  washed  in  succession  with  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  dried  at  110%  and 
weighed.  It  is  then  ignited,  and  the  loss  regarded  as  crude  fibre.  In  cocoa 
free  from  husk  it  wiU  amount  to  2  or  8  per  cent  only,  bat  will  exceed  this 
limit  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  At^^  present 
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and  its  specific  gravity  accurately  ascertained.  From  the  excess 
of  the  density  over  water  is  subtracted  the  density  due  to  the 
infusion  of  malt  used,  allowance  being  made  for  the  increased 
volume  of  the  liquid,  when  the  difference  represents  the  density 
due  to  the  starch  dissolved,  and  this  number  divided  by  4*096 
(  =  $.'95,  the  density-coefficient  of  a  solution  of  mixed  maltose  and 
dextrin,  multiplied  by  1*037,  the  yield  of  these  from  1  part  of 
starch)  gives  the  number  of  grammes  of  starch  in  each  100  c.c  of 
the  solution.^ 

The  total  nitrogen  of  cocoa  can  be  determined  on  2  to  3 
grammes  by  Kjeldahl's  method,  or  by  combustion  with  soda-lime. 
The  assumption  that  the  proportion  of  albuminoids  can  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  nitrogen  by  6*25  leads  to  an  estimate  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  truth.  The  theobromine  of  cocoa  contains  31*1  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  albumin.  Hence  to 
obtain  an  estimate  of  proteids  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  sample, 
the  proportion  of  that  element  corresponding  to  the  theobromine 
present  must  first  be  deducted.  But  as  the  determination  of 
theobromine  is  somewhat  troublesome,  it  is  preferable  to  operate 
on  a  cocoa-residue  which  has  been  already  exhausted  with  petroleum 
spirit,  alcohol,  and  amylic  alcohol  or  chloroform,  so  as  to  eliminate 
with  certainty  the  whole  of  the  theobromine. 

Gagao-butter  {Oleum  Theohromaiia)  is  the  fat  contained  in  cocoa- 
beans,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  cocoa-nut  oil  from  Cocoe 
nucifera. 

Cacao-butter  is  expressed  from  cocoa  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, and  by  far  the  larger  quantity  used  in  the  United  Kingdom 
18  the  produce  of  one  firm.  It  is  used  in  pharmacy ;  for  the  pro- 
duction of  some  kinds  of  chocolate ;  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-class  soap.  Cacao-butter  is  liable  to  adulteration  with  or 
substitution  by  other  fats,  and  it  is  said  that  the  cacao-butter  is 
sometimes  very  completely  expressed  from  cocoa  and  replaced  by 
tallow,  cocoa-nut  oil,  or  other  comparatively  cheap  fat. 

A  careful  observation  of  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of 

^  Thus,  suppose  20  grammes  of  the  sample  of  cocoa  be  taken,  and,  after 
extraction  of  the  fat  and  treatment  with  cold  water  and  soda  in  the  manner 
described,  the  residue  be  treated  with  50  c.o.  of  water  and  5  c.o.  of  infusion  of 
malt  of  1060  specific  gravity ;  the  liquid  being  subsequently  made  up  to 
100  a c.  and  found  to  have  a  density  of  1023.     Then  the  correction  due  to  the 

malt-extract  will  be  ^ ^ — - —  —8  ;  and  this  figure,  subtracted  from  the 

density  of  the  solution  less  that  of  water  (1023-1000—23),  leaves  20  as  the 
excess-density  caused  by  the  solution  of  the  starch  of  the  sample ;  and  this 
figure  divided  by  4*096  gives  4*9  grammes  per  100  co.  or  in  the  20  grammes 
taken  ;  or  24*5  per  cent,  of  starch  in  the  sample. 
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cacao-butter  will  allow  of  the  detection  of  other  fats,  if  present  in 
any  considerable  proportion. 

Pure  cacao-butter  is  a  yellowish  f at^  gradually  becoming  paler  on 
keeping.^  At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  may  be  broken  into  frag- 
ments, but  softens  in  the  hand  and  melts  in  the  mouth.  Cacao- 
butter  has  an  agreeable  odour,  tastes  like  chocolate,  and  does  not 
readily  become  rancid.  It  dissolves  in  20  parts  of  hot  alcohol^ 
separating  almost  completely  on  cooling,  and  is  also  soluble  in  ether,, 
acetic  ether,  &c 

Cacao-butter  owes  its  value  for  the  production  of  pessaries  and 
suppositories  to  the  fact  of  its  having  a  melting-point  slightly 
below  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  (98°  F.  =  36'6°  C). 
According  to  most  observers,  it  fuses  between  30°  and  33°  C. 
(rarely  at  26°)  to  a  transparent  yellowish  liquid,  which  congeala 
again  at  20°-21°,  the  temperature  rising  to  about  27°  C. 
According  to  the  British  Pharmacapo&ia,  the  melting-point  of 
cacao-butter  ranges  between  30°  and  35°  C.  (86°-95°  F.;.^ 

^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  yellowish  tint  of  cacao-butter  is  not  more 
generally  recognised  as  a  nataral  characteristic.  It  is  probable  that  the 
quality  of  cacao-butter  is  necessarily  affected  for  the  worse  by  any  process  of 
deoolorisation. 

*  B.  Bensemann  {ZeU,  Anal,  Ohem.,  zxiv.  628 ;  Jour,  Soc,  Chem,  Ind,, 
iv.  585)  has  observed  the  melting-point  of  cacao-butter  and  the  fatty  acids 
resulting  from  its  saponification,  and  finds  the  figures  for  the  latter  remark- 
ably constant.  He  places  a  drop  of  the  preyiously-melted  fat  or  fatty  acid  in 
the  wider  part  of  a  piece  of  quill-tubing  drawn  out  to  a  capillary  form  and 
closed  at  one  end.  The  substance  is  allowed  to  solidify  completely,  and  the 
tube  is  then  attached  to  a  thermometer  and  placed  in  water,  which  is  gradually 
heated.  The  temperature  at  which  the  substance  becomes  sufficiently  fluid  to 
run  down  into  the  capillary  part  of  the  tube  is  called  the  point  of  incipient 
fusion.  When  the  substance  has  melted  and  run  down  into  the  shoulder  of 
the  tube,  and  shows  no  trace  of  turbidity,  the  temperature  recorded  is  the 
concluding  point  of  fusion.  Bensemann  records  the  following 
results : — 


Source  of  Oacao-bntter. 

Fat 

Vatty  Aolda. 

Initial 
Melting-point 

Initial 
Melting-point 

Concluding 
Melting-point 

Percentaffe  of 
Insolnlue. 

llaracaibo  beans,   . 

Caraccas  beans, 

Trinidad  beana, 

Fortoplata  beans,   . 

Machala       Guayaqun  \ 
beans,     .      .      .     / 

26-25*  a 
27-28 
26-27 
28-29 

28-29 

4S-49'0. 
48-49 
49-60 
49-60 

49-«0 

61-62"  C. 
61-62 
62-68 
6^-68 

62-68 

94-69 
96-81 
96-66 
96-46 

96-24 

670 
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T.  M.  Clagne  has  recently  pointed  <mt  {Pharm.  Jour.,  [3J 
zxiii.  247)  that  the  melting-point  of  commercial  cacao-butter  extends 
over  a  considerably  greater  range  than  the  aboye,  and  jb  materially 
affected  by  the  temperatare  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  Thn8> 
the  melting^>oint  of  ten  trade  samples  tanged  from  75*^-91°  F. 
A  sample  expressed  by  heat  direct  from  cocoa-nibs  melted  at  91°, 
while  the  fat  obtained  from  the  same  nibs  hy  extraction  with 
ether  melted  at  83°  F.  Similarly,  the  fat  extracted  by  ether  from 
a  "  cocoi^-essence "  had  a  melting-point  of  96°,  while  the  cMao- 
butter  extracted  by  heat  and  pressnre  by  the  same  firm  melted  at 
75°  F.,  thns  showing  that  t  certain  amount  of  fracl^omitioa  oeciiis 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  extraction  by  pressure. 

T.  M.  CI  ague  further  observed  the  foDowing  si^gestaTe 
alterations  of  melting-point  when  cacao-butter  was  heated  U> 
rarious  temperatures.  Noa  I  and  2  were  ordinary  trade  samrfAeSy 
and  hence  had  been  already  heated  m  the  process  of  manvfactare. 
No.  3  was  extracted  by  ether  from  unroasted  cocoa-nibsy  and  hence 
exeessiye  heating  had  been  entirely  avoided : — 


Original 

After  being  heated  to  106'  7< 

>,  »     lar, 

n  m       150', 

H  »»      I8(r, 


Meltfng-polBlp ; 

•F. 

No.1. 

Ho.  2. 

No.  8. 

76 

86 

80 

7W 

80 

8fi 

M 

86 

91 

85 

83 

92 

80       ;       80 

1 

86 

The  melting-point  of  No.  1  sample  was  raised  to  86°  F.  by 
keeping  it  at  a  temperature  just  under  100°  F.  for  two  houra. 
The  determinations  of  melting-points  were  made  on  metallic 
mercury,  substantially  by  method  c  described  m  Yol.  II. 
page  23.^ 

Cacao-butter  contains  the  glycerides  of  stearic,  oleic,  and  a  Gttle 
lauric,  palmitic,  and  arachidic  acids.  G.  T.  K  i  n  g  z  e  1 1  obtained 
from  cacao-butter  an  acid  of  the  formula  Cg^HijgOg,  whidb  he 
named  theobromic  acid.  P.  Graf  isolated  9*59  per  cent 
of  glycerol,  and  detected  a  little  cholesterin  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  formic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids. 

^  T.  M.  CI  ague  has  also  described  experiments  showing  that  determinstiona 
of  the  melting-point  of  cacao-butter  by  the  capillary  tube  method  bm  wy 
gravely  affected  by  the  diameter  of  the  tube  employed. 
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The  iodine-absorption  of  a  large  number  of  samplee  of 
caeao-butter  from  different  sonrces  has  been  determined  hj  E. 
Filsinger  {Ghem,  Zeit^  xiv.  7 1 6),  and  found  to  range  from  3S*4 
to  S7*5.  The  saponifieation-^uiyalent  ranges  a  ievr  degrees  on 
each  side  of  280,  which  figure  corresponds  to  20*0S  per  ceni  of 
potash  (KHO)  required  for  saponification.  Filsinger  found  the 
potash  required  to  range  from  19*2  to  20*2,  and  Weigmann 
from  19'84  to  20*30.  An  admixture  of  paraffin  wax.  would  reduce 
the  percentage  of  alkali  required  for  saponification. 

The  specific  gravity  of  solid  cacao-butter  is  variously  stated.  The 
author  found  the  plummet-gravity  at  98°  C.  to  be  0*8577.  Any 
admixture  of  paraffin  wax  would  reduce  this  figure,  while  cocoa-nut 
oil  would  increase  it. 

Foreign  fats  in  cacao-butter  tend  to  alter  the  foregoing  chaiaetera, 
but  observations  of  the  melting-point  and  specific  gravity  do  not 
usually  furnish  satisfactory  means  of  detecting  such  admixtures. 
Tallow  is  said  to  be  capable  of  detection  by  saturating  a  cotton 
thread  with  the  oil,  allowing  it  to  bum  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
blowing  it  out^  when  the  odour  of  tallow  becomes  perceptible. 

A  better  test  for  tallow  and  other  adulterants  of  cacao-butter  is 
to  dissolve  2  grammes  of  the  fat  in  4  grammes  (  =  &'5  c.e.)  of 
ether  at  17 ''-1 8**  G.}  and  then  immerse  the  closely-corked  test- 
tube  in  ice-cold  water.  Granules  will  separate  from,  or  turbidity 
be  produced  with,  pure  cacao-butter,  in  not  less  than  3  and  more 
frequently  in  from  5  to  8  minutes,  sometimes  delayed  to  10  or  15 
minutes ;  while  if  fallow  or  suet  be  present,  a  turbidity  will  appear 
at  once,  or  within  2^  minutes,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
adulterant^  of  which  5  per  cent,  may  thus  be  detected.  On  expos- 
ing the  solution  to  a  temperature  of  14°  to  15°,  it  will  gradually 
become  clear  again,  or  more  rapidly  at  20°,  if  the  cacao-butter  was 
pure,  but  not  if  it  was  adulterated.  With  a  sample  containing  5  per 
cent,  of  tallow,  turbidity  occurs  in  8  minutes,  and  the  solution 
does  not  become  clear  below  22°;  while  with  10  per  cent,  of 
tallow,  the  turbidity  occurs  in  7  minutes,  and  the  clearing-point  is 
25°  C.  This  test  is  due  to  Bjorkland  {Zeit.  Anal.  Ghem,,  iii. 
233),  and  is  adopted  in  the  United  States  PharmaeopoBia.  Its 
value  has  been  confirmed  by  other  observers,  of  whom  Lamhofer 
has  pointed  out  that  petroleum-ether  may  be  employed  with  similar 
results,  except  that  the  cacao-butter  separates  rather  more  slowly 
than  from  ether,  the  deposit  being  always  granular,  while  other  fats 
render  the  entire  liquid  cloudy.  The  solution  of  cacao-butter  in 
two  parts  of  ether  will  remain  clear  for  an  entire  day  if  maintained 

^  A  failure  to  obtain  a  clear  solution  points  to  the  presence  of  paraffin  waau 
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at  a  temperature  of  12^  to  15°  C.  This  modification  of  the^test  is 
prescribed  by  the  Oerrnan  PharTnacqpasia^  and  is  due  to  Bam- 
sperger,  who  states  that  aniline  may  be  substituted  for  th& 
ether.  Filsinger  (Zeit.  Anal,  Ghem^y  zix.  247)  has  described 
the  following  modification  of  the  ether-test : — ^Two  granmies  of  the 
fat  should  be  melted  in  a  graduated  tube  with  6  cc.  of  a  mixture 
of  4  volumes  of  ether  (sp.  gr.  0*725)  and  2  volumes  of  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  0*8 10),  shaken,  and  set  aside.  Pure  cacao-butter  gives  a 
solution  which  remains  clear. 

According  to  £.  Dietrich,  a  very  reliable  test  for  the  purity 
of  cacao-butter  consists  in  warming  the  sample  with  an  equal 
weight  of  paraffin  oiL  A  drop  of  the  mixture  is  placed  on  a  slip 
of  glass,  a  thin  cover  applied,  and  the  slide  exposed  for  twelve 
hours  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  5°  C.  When  then  examined 
with  polarised  light,  imder  a  magnifying  point  of  20  diameters,  the 
crystals  of  cacao-butter  present  the  appearance  of  palm-leaves, 
showing  a  fine  play  of  colours  with  selenite.  An  addition  of 
10  per  cent  of  beef-taUow  causes  the  fat  to  crystedlise  in  tufts  of 
needles,  or  circular  groups  of  crystals,  which  exhibit  a  black  cross ; 
while  if  mutton-tallow  be  the  adulterant,  it  is  stated  that  no  cross 
can  be  seen. 


References  to  Photographs  of  Leaves. 

(See  page  522.) 


Plate  I. 

1.  Camellia  Thea,    Tea. 

2.  Maraitia  EUgans, 

8.    EpiUMiJimAngugtifoUum,  French 
Willow  or  Willow  Herb. 

4.  Salix  Alba,    Willow. 

5.  Hex  Paraguayensis.        Paraguay 

Tea  or  Brazilian  Holly. 

6.  Poptdus  Nigra.    Poplar. 

7.  SaTnbucua  Nigra,    £lder. 

8.  Ulmus  Campestria,    Elm. 

9.  Betula  Alba,     Biroh. 

10.  Prunus  Spinoaa,    Sloe  or  Black- 

thorn. 

11.  Pnmvs  Cerasus,    Cherry. 

12.  Rubiu  IdoBus,    Raspberry. 
18.     CameUia  Sasanqua, 


Plate  II. 

14.  Camellia  Thea.    Tea. 

16.  Ribee  Qrouularia,     Oooseberry, 

16.  Rosa  Canina,    Dog  Rose. 

17.  Coffea  Arabioa,    Coffee. 

18.  Oratague     Oxyacaniha,       Haw* 

thorn. 

19.  Fragaria  Vesea,    Strawberry. 

20.  Pyrtis  MaZus,     Apple. 

21.  Q%urcue  Robur,    Oak. 

22.  Ribee  Nigrum.    Black  Carrant. 
28.    Fraxinus  Excelsior,    Ash. 

24.  Fagus  Sylvatiea,    Beech. 

25.  Rubus     FmeUoosus,        Black* 

berry. 

26.  Prumu  Commtmis.    Plum. 
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AOXTAUIDB,  2 

Aoetuiilide,  68,  67,  68 

deteotion  of,  69,  88,  84 

Aoeto-amidophenol,  68 
Aceto-aniflidine,  68,  85 
Aoetopbenone,  68 
Acet-phenethidine,  68,  81 
Acet-phenylhydnidne,  28,  68 
Acid,  aconitio,  207 

amalic,  480 

— —  amidobenzene-Bolphonic,  49 

—  amidonaplithol-aiUphonio,  94 
— ~-  aniline-anlphonic,  49 

—  atropic,  246 

berberonio,  112,  468 

boheic,  601 

caffeio,  529 

—  caffeidine-carboxylio,  479 

—  caffetannio,  529 
-^—  chelidonic,  166 

chlorogenio,  629 

ohryaatropic,  262 

oinchomeronio,  112,  165 

dnchofalyio,  445 

-^-  cmchotannio,  444 

—  cocaio,  286 
^^  cocatannic,  291 

oolumbio,  472 

comenio,  887 

cotamic,  299 

diniethyl-parabanic,  481 

^—  dipicolinio,  112 

hemipinic,  298,  468 

-^—  hydrochloric,  as  a  reagent,  145 
hydroqninine-sulphonic,  425 

—  hydrastinic,  470 
igasurio,  884 


Acid,  iaatropio,  246,  286 

—  iaococaic,  287 

—  ifloniootinic,  111 
»—  Idnic,  445 
leucotropic,  268 

—  latidinic,  112 
— ^  lycoctonic,  225 
meconic,  886 

„       detection  of,  888,  858 

— ^  metatungstio,  as  a  reagent,  137 
— —  methylparabanic,  494 

— ^  nicotinic.  111 

^^  nitric,  as  a  reagent,  146 

opianic,  208,  298 

phoaphoantimonic,  as  a  reagent 

187 
— ^—  phosphomolybdic,  186 
— —  phosphotungatic,  186 
— ^  picoUnic,  111 
—^  picric,  as  a  reagent,  184 
pyridine-carboxylio,  110,  112 

—  pyromeconic,  837 

quinic,  445 

qninolinic,  112 

quinovic,  444 

silicotungBtic,  as  a  reagent,  187 

strychnic,  884 

strychnine-monosalphonic,  863 

snlphanilic,  49 

Bolphomolybdic,  as  a  reagent,  147 

Bulphoselenic,  as  a  reagent,  145 

^—  sulphovanadic,  as  a  reagent,  148 
^—  sulphuric,  as  a  reagent,  145 

tannic,  as  a  reagent,  185 

tannic,  in  tea,  491,  515 

tropic,  245 

trimethyl-thiocarbamio,  16 
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Acid,  uric,  colour-reaction  of,  473 
Acolyctine,  224 

Aconine,  202,  204,  214,  232,  285 
Aconite,  assay  of,  228 

—  official  preparations  of,  199 
poisoning  by,  286 

—  toxicological  detection  of,  240 

—  various  species  of,  199,  201 
Aconitine,  207 

amorphous,  201,  216,  218 

anhydro-,  205,  218 

characters  of,  202,  209 

composition  of,  20t5 

constitution  of,  208,  205 

detection  of,  211,  240 

determination  of,  281 ,  218 

poisoning  by,  209,  286 

saponification  of;  188,  208,  218, 

283 

tibtzation  of,  231 

Acridine,  128 

Alkaloids,  aconite,  1P6,  201,  20S 

behavioar  oi,  inth  immsaoibk  aol- 

yents,  154,  158,  159 

of  belladonna,  268 

of  berberis,  461,  465 

of  oeLngudine,  295 

of  dbelidonioiii,  295 

of  cinchona,  391 

of  coca,  .270 

— ^  oobur-raaetions  of,  144 

of  dita  baric,  437 

effect  of,  on  the  popil,  150 

of  eschscholtzia,  296 

extraction  of,  by  imTnifldble  «el- 

TBniy,  154,  158,  159 
extraction  of,  from  pltauit-prod«et8, 

151,  160 

general  precipitants  of,  184,  158 

ofiMsmlock,  171 

—of  henbane,  250,  267 

of  hydrMtaa,  461,  467 

ifloloiion  of,  161 

of  hipine,  178 

mydriatic,  244 

of  nux  vomica,  384 

of  opinm,  298 


Alkaloids,  of  Reragia  barks,  884 
oxidation  colour-i-eactions  for,  149*, 

814,  368,  469,  480 

physiological  tests  for,  149 

purification  of,  162 

—  jeactions  of,    with    Gzumpelitzi^ 

reagent,  144 

DragendorflTs  reagent,  138 

Erdmann's  reagent,  148 

ferric  chloride,  148,  804,  318 

Frohde's  reagent,  147 

Hager'«  reagent,  184 

hydrochloric  add,  145 

Eundcat's  reagent,  148 

Mayer's  reagent,  188,  ISB 

Marme's  reagent,  188 

nitric  acid,  146 

fichBiUfir's  Teagent,  186 

Sonnenschein's  reagent,  18^ 

sulphuric  acid,  145 

Wagner's  reagent,  187 

Wonnley'fl  raagant,  187 

zinc  chloride,  144 

strychnos,  862 


Alpha-naphthylamane^  90,  91 
Alloxantin,  480 
Alstonine,  437 
Amido-benzene,  48 

sulphonic  acids,  49 

naphthols,  94 

naphthol -sulphonic  acida,  95^ 

paraphenaoetin,  85 

pentamethylbeoBOiie,  ^ 

phenols,  80 

thiophene,  63 

Amines,  classification  of,  1 

distinction  of,  7 

ferrocyanides  of,  8 

reaction  of,  with  nitroaa  acid,  7 

with  aldehydes, 


separation  of,  4 

Aminol,  16 
Ammonium  bases,  18 
Analgesin,  82 
Anhydro-aeonitine,  206,  213 

-bases  of  aconite,  205 

-ecgonine,  251 
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Anhydro-tTopiceB,  251 
Antifebrin,  68 
Antithennin,  81,  6S 
Antipyriae,  82 

ohlonl-,  88 

nitroso-,  84 

Antiseptin,  68,  71 
Apo-Aoonitine,  218 
Apo-atropine,  251 
Apo-bases,  see  Anhydro-basei 
Apocodeine,  824 
Apomorphine,  819 
Arginine,  167, 178 
Aricine,  898,  486 
Atisine,  226 
Atropamine,  244,  251 
Atropine,  and  its  allies,  M8 

anhydro-,  261 

constitution  of,  165,  244 

products  of  saponifieaiioii  of,  244 

reactions  of,  264 

tozicologieal  detection  of,  261 

Azobenzene,  63 
Azo  dyes,  42 
Azoimide,  24 

Bases  from  tea,  89 
Belladonna,  alkaloids  of,  268 

assay  of,  264 

composition  of,  262 

extract  of,  269 

Belladonnine,  244,  252 
Benzanilide,  72 
Benzidine,  86 
Benzoyl-aconine,  207 

anhydro-aoonitiiie,  206 

ecgonine,  270,  282 

-japaconitine,  221 

-mcthylecgonine,  see  Cocaine 

pseudotropine,  244,  287 

-tropine,  253 

Benzylamine,  51 
Berbamine,  461,  466 
Berberine,  461 

salts  of,  464 

Berberis  alkaloids,  461 
Beta-naphthylamine,  90, 92 


Bromftcetanilide,  68,  71 
Brucine,  881 

constitution  of,  166,  881 

dinitro-,  882 

reactions  of,  882 

separation   of,  from  stxydmine, 

866 
Butylamine,  14 

Caffeidinr,  479 

carbozylic  acid,  479 

Caffeine,  474 

assay  of  tea  for,  490 

constitution  of,  167,  478 

determination  of,  484 

—  natural  occurrence  of,  474 

presence  of,  in  cocoa,  495 

proportion  of,  in  tea,  492 

in  mfSet,  528,  552 

reactions  of,  480 

salts  of,  482 

solubilities  of,  477 


Calumba  root,  471 

Camphor,  compotmd  tiacture  of,  858 

Canadine,  470 

Carbazol,  113 

Cevadine,  constitution  of,  188,  166 

Cevine,  188,  166 

Chairamidine,  393,  486 

Chainmine,  898,  486 

Chelidonine,  295 

Chelerythrine,  295 

Chicory,  composition  of,  588,  544 

detection  of,  in  coffee,  540 

determination  of,  542,  545,  550 

Chinoline,  see  QuinoUne 
Chinovin,  448 
Chloral-antipyrine,  88 
Cholestrophane,  481 
Chocolate,  561 
Choline,  18,  188,  167 
Cinchamidine,  483 
Cincholeupone,  168 
Cinchona  alkaloids,  891 

amorphous,  488 

general  properties  of,  894 

proportion  of,  in  bark,  445 
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Giochoiia  alkaloids,  separation  of,  458 

list  of,  892 

barks,  440 

assay  of,  449 

composition  of,  442 

proportion   of  alkaloids  in, 


445 
dnchonamine,  892,  486,  488 
Cinchona-red,  445 
dnchonicine,  485 
Clnchonidine,  892,  897,  428 

constitution  of,  168 

determination  of,  410,  418,  480, 

449,  459,  460 

—  homo-,  480 

hydro-,  482 

Cinchonine,  892,  897,  481 
constitution  of,  168 

— *-  deoomposition-productB  of,  168 

determination  of,  418,  459,  460 

hydro-,  892,  482 

Cinohotannin,  444 
Cinchotenine,  168 
Cinchotine,  892,  482 
Cinnamyl-cocaine,  271,  285 

ecgonine,  270,  272 

Goca,  alkaloids  of,  270 

amorphous  bases  of,  287 

leaves,  290 

extraction  of  alkaloids  from, 

292 
Cocaine,  278 

amorphous,  287 

cinnamyl-,  285 

commercial,  278 

constitution  of,  166,  271 

decomposition-products  of,  282 

—  dextro-,  284 

—  homo-,  285 

hydrochloride,  277 

saponification  of,  272,  282 

Cocamine,  271,  272,  286 

Cocethyline,  285 

Cocoa,  adulterations  of,  561 

analysis  of,  564 

commercial,  561 

-butter,  558,  568 


Cocoa,  composition  of,  556 

essence  of,  561 

husks,  556,  557,  561 

nitrogenous  constituents  of,  569 

Codamine,  294,  801,  804,  820 
Codeine,  294,  821 
Coffee,  527 

adulterations  of  ground,  588 

beans,  588 

caramel  in,  589 

composition  of,  528 

detection  of  chicory  in,  540 

detection  of  starch  in,  541 

factitious,  585 

imitation,  585 

parchment,  528 

physiological  action  of^  58S 

roasting  of,  580 

Colchicine,  166 
ColUdines,  97,  109 
Columbin,  472 
Conchairamine,  898,  486 
Concusconine,  898 
Conhydrine,  171,  178 
Coniceines,  174 
Conine,  171 

assay  of  hemlock  for,  176 

determination  of,  176 

poisoning  by,  175 

Conium,  176 

alkaloids  of,  171 

tincture  of,  177 

Conquinamine,  872,  427 
Conquinine,  see  Quinidina 
Cotamine,  299 

Cryptopine,  294,  801,  804,  824 
Cumidines,  59,  68 
Cupreine,  892,  397,  438 

constitution  of,  169,  398^  489 

^—  separation  of,  413,  438 
Curare,  887 
Curarine,  371,  889 
Curine,  890 
Cuscamidine,  898 
Cuscamine,  898 
Cusconidine,  398 
Cusoonine,  898 
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Deutbropinb,  295,  824 
Diamide,  22 
Diamidogen,  22 
Diamido-benzenes,  86 
Diamido-phenols,  88,  85 
Diantipyrine,  81 

Diazo-oompounds,  formation  of,  7 
Dicinchonicine,  893,  485 
Diethylaniline,  78,  79 
Diethylene-diamine,  2,  106 
Diethyl-hydrazine,  26,  27 

oxamide,  5 

Dimethylamine,  12 

reactions  of,  10 

Dimethylaniline,  78,  74 

—  commercial,  76 
Dimethylnitroeamine,  7 
Dinaphthylene-diamines,  98 
Dioitrobenzenes,  68 
Diphenylaraine,  79 
Diphenylaniline,  79 
Diphenylene-diamineR,  86 
Diquinicine,  893,  435 

Dita  bark,  486 
Ditaine,  486 
Ditamine,  486 
Ditoiuylene-diaminp,  87 
Dinretin,  497 

EaSTON's  8TRUP,  376 
Echitamine,  436 
Echitenine,  486 
Ec^nine,  288 

anhydro-,  284 

benzoyl-,  282 

constitution  of,  166,  270,  284 

Ethyl  diethyloxamatt*,  5 

oxalate,  5 

Ethylamine,  14 

—  reactions  of,  10,  17 
Ethylamines,  17 
Ethylaniline,  78 
Ethyl-hydrazine,  26 

•morphium  compounds,  18 

strychniura  comjiounds,  19 

thalline,  121 

Euphorin,  68,  72 
VOL.  Ill,  PART  II. 


Ezalgin,  68,  71 
Extract  of  aconite,  229 

belladonna,  266,  269 

cinchona,  445 

cocoa,  661 

coffee,  663 

hemlock,  77 

henbane,  269 

nux  vomica,  386 

opium,  850 

tea,  505 

Flayakilinb,  69 
Formyl-paraphenetliidine,  85,  878 
Furfnran,  113 

Gklseminb,    colonr-reactioiifl  of,  145, 

146,  149,  487,  469 
Glancine,  296 
Glancopiorine,  296 
Ghicosides,  behavionr  with  immiseible 

solvents,  158,  169 

colour-reactions  of,  146,  147, 148 

Gnoscopine,  294,  801,  324 

Hemlock,  assay  of,  176 

lesser-,  175 

poisoning  by,  175 

tincture  of,  177 

water-,  175 

Henbane,  alkaloids  of,  250,  267 

assay  of,  267 

extract  of,  269 

Herepathite,  138,  402,  454 
Homatropine,  258,  254 
Homoquinine,  439 
Hydracetin,  28,  68 
Hydrastine,  461,  467 

colour-reactions  of,  469 

Hydrastinine,  470 
H3'drazine,  22 

ethyl-,  26 

hydrate,  22 

phenyl-,  27 

salts,  28 

Hydrazines,  22 

substituted,  25 

2o 
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Hydrasobenzene,  89 
Hydracooes,  80 
Hydrazonium  compounds,  25 
Hydroacridine,  126 
Hydrodnehonidine,  892,  410,  480 
Hydrodnchonine,  892,  432 
Uydrocotarnine,    294,  301,  804,   809, 

825 
Hydrohydrastinine,  470 
Hydroquinicine,  425 
Hydroqoinine,  424,  410,  415 
Hyoscine,  244,  250 

reactions  of,  254 

— ^  aaponification  of,  244 
Hyosoyamine,  244,  249 

reactions  of,  254 

—  saponification  of,  244 
Uyoscyamus,  see  Henbane 
Hypnone,  68 
Hygrine,  289 

iMIDAZOIC  ACID,  24 

Immiscible  solvents,  behavionrof  alka- 
loids witb,  159 

-^—  behaviour  of  organic  sub- 
stances with,  158 

extraction  by,  164 

Inflatin,  196 

lodol,  114 

Iridoline,  115 

Isoduridino,  60 

Isotropine,  270 

Japaconitinb,  202,  204,  220 

benzoyl-,  221 

8ai>ouification  of,  204,  221,  233 

Javanine,  392 

Katrine,  120 
Kairoline,  119 
Kakotelin,  888 
Kola,  554 
Kynurine,  168 

Lanthofinb,  294,  801,  804,  80S,  826 
I^ndanine,  294,  301,  304,  308,  825 
Laudanosine,  294,  801,  804,  809,  325 
Laudanum,  850 
Lobelia,  alkaloids  of,  196 


Lobeline,  195 
Loganetin,  885 
Loganin,  885 
Lupanine,  179 
Lupine  alkaloids,  .178 
Lupinidine,  179l 
Lupinine,  167,  178 
Lutidine,  97,  108 
Lyaconine,  224 
Lyaoonitine,  202,  222 
Lycoctonine,  224 

Mats,  526 
Meconates,  389 
Mecooarceine,  827 
Meconic  acid,  386 

detection  of,  838,  858 

Meconin,  298,  335 
Meconidine,  294,  801,  308,  326 
Meconoisin,  886 
Metaphenylenediomine,  86 
Metatoluidioe,  52 
Methacetin,  68,  85 
Methocodeine,  167,  296,  824 
Methyl  chloride,  manufacture  of,  10 
Methyl-acetanilide,  68,  71 
Methyl-alloxantin,  494 
Methylamiue,  9 

reactions  of,  10 

Metbylaniline,  63,  71 

nitrosamine,  74 

— ~— -  paranitro8o>,  74 
Methyldiphenylamine,  79 
Methylphenacetin,  84 
Metaxylidines,  57,  59 
Monamines,  8 

characters  of,  8 

distinction  of,  7 

separation  of,  5 

Morphine,  294,  809,  326 

assay  of  opium  for,  342 

colour-reactions  of,  302,  305,  313 

constitution  of,  167,  296,  811 

detection  of,  818 

poisoning  by,  856 

proportion  of,  in  opium,  888 

salts  of,  811 
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Morphine,  separation  of»  805 

Bolabilities  of,  801,  310 

toxicology  of,  855 

Morphiometry,  342 
Murexide^  480 
Murexoin,  480 
Myoctoninei  202,  222,  225 

Naphthtlaminbs,  90 
Naphthylamine-Bulpbonic  acids,  9 
Naphthylene-diamines,  98 
Narceine,  294,  801,  802,  808,  826 

constitntion  of,  299 

determination  of,  805,  806 

Naiootine,  294,  298,  801,  802,  827 

constitution  of,  167,  298 

determination  of,  805 

Nearine,  19 
Nicotine,  179 

constitution  of,  164 

determination  of,  161,  170,  182 

poisoning  by,  188 

Nitranilines,  50,  68 
Nitrobenzene,  recognition  of,  67 
Nitrosaroines,  formation  of,  7,  74 
Nitroeo-antipyrine,  34 

-dimethylaniline,  75 

Nitrous  acid,  action  on  monamines,  7 
Nomarcotine,  298 
Nux  vomica,  384 

assay  of,  885 

preparations  of,  886 

Orthotoluidine,  90 

Opianine,  829 

Opiates,  composition  of  various,  857 

Opionin,  836 

Opium,  882 

action  of  solvents  on,  839 

adulterations  of,  340 

alkaloids  of,  298,  833 

assay  of,  for  morphine.  342 

composition  of,  333 

detection  of,  358 

extract  of,  850 

poisoning  by,  855 

— —  proportion  of  alkaloids  in,  333, 335 


Opium,  tincture  of,  850 
Opium  alkaloids,  298,  883 

colour-reactions  of,  802 

constitntion  of,  167,  296 

proportions  of,  in  opium,  333 

separation  of,  805 

tabuUur  list  of,  294 

poisonous  characters  of,  294 

Orexin,  122 

Orthine,  29 

Orthotoluidine,  52 

Orthoxylidines,  57,  59 

Osazones,  80 

Oxidation  colour-reactions,  149,  302, 

814,  368,  469,  480 
Oxyacanthine,  465 
Oxydimorphine,  see  Pseudomorjihiiie 
Oxyhydrastinine,  470 
Oxynarcotine,  294,  829 

Papaverink,  294,  301,  802,  804,  300 
829 

constitution  of,  168,  299 

Papaverosine,  294,  829 
Parabromacetanilide,  68,  71 
Paraguay  tea,  526 
Paraniline,  63 
Paraxylidine,  57 
Paregoric  elixir,  353 
Parvoline,  97 
Paytaroine,  892 
Paytine,  392 

Piazine,  constitution  of,  96 
Piooline,  97,  107 
Picraconitine,  202,  204,  221 
Picramide,  51 

Pilocarpine,  synthesis  of,  166 
Piperazidine  or  Piperazine,  106 
Piperidine,  106, 164 
Piperine,  188,  164 
Piturine,  194 
Phenacetin,  68,  81 
Phenacoll,  68 
Phenethidines,  81 
Phenanthridine,  126 
Phenazone,  82 
Phcnylacetamide,  68 
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PheDylamine,  au  Aniline 
Phenyl-aniline,  78,  79 
Pheuyl-carbamine,  46 
Phenyl-dimethylpyrazolone,  32 
Phenylen6*diamine9,  63,  86 
Phenyl-hydrazides,  28 
Phenyl-hydrazine,  27 
Phenyl-methylpyrazolonp,  31 
Phenyl-pyrazolone,  31 
Phenyl-urethane,  68,  72 
Poisoning  by  acetanilide,  71 

aconitine,  209,  236 

aniline,  44,  46 

antipyrine,  37 

apomorphine,  320 

atropine,  248,  261 

berberine,  462 

bmcine,  382 

cocaine,  274 

oocamine,  286 

codeine,  822 

ooniceines,  174 

Conine,  176 

curare,  888 

ethylstrychninm,  19 

hemlock,  176 

hydracetin,  28 

hydrazine,  23 

hyoscyamus,  261,  260 

landanine,  326 

lobelia,  196 

Inpinine,  178 

metaphenylenediamine,  87 

methacetin,  85 

nicotine,  183 

opiates,  357 

opium,  855 

opium  bases,  294 

paraphenylenediamine,  87 

phenaoetin,  83 

protopine,  380 

pyridine,  98,  103 

sparteine,  197 

spigeline,  198 

strychnine,  372 

thebaine,  331 

tobacco,  188 


Poisoning  by  toluylene-diamines,  88 

vermin-killers,  880 

Porphyrine,  437 
Porphyroxine,  296,  830,  885 
Precipitants,  general,  for  alkaloids,  184, 

158 
Propylamine,  12 
Protopine,  296,  301,  304,  330 
Pseudaconine,  202,  204,  219 
Pseudaconitine,  202,  204,  216 

anhydro-,  205 

saponification  of,  204,  218,  234 

Psendooodeine,  323 
Pseadomorphine,  294,  301,  302,  330 

constitution  of,  298 

Pseudotropine,  244,  247 

benzoyl,  244,  287 

Puccine,  296 
Pyrazine,  30,  96 
Pyrazole,  30,  96 
Pyrazolines,  30 
Pyrazolones,  30 
Pyridine,  96,  99 

assay  of  commercial,  104 

bases,  96 

— —  -carboxylio  acids,  110,  165 

detection  of,  104 

homologues  of,  107 

salts  of,  101. 

Pyridoue,  96 
Pyrodine,  28 
Pyrone,  96 
Pyrrol,  96,  113 

methyl-,  114 

tetraiodo-,  114 

Pyrroline,  96 

QUINALDINE,  115 
Quinamicine,  427 
Quiuamidine,  392,  427 
Quinamine,  892,  397 

constitution  of,  169 

Qainazoline,  115 

Quinetum,  448 

Quinicine,  483 

Quinidine,  393,  425 

determination  of,  426,  459 
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Quinidine,  reactions  of,  397,  426 

Stramonium,  268 

Quinine,  893 

Strychnine,  361 

constitution  of,  168 

assay  of  nux  vomica  for,  385 

decomposition-products  of,  168 

constitution  of,  168 

determination  of,  in  bark,  449, 455 

detection  of,  374 

distinction  of,  from  allied  bases, 

monobrom-,  363 

405 

-monoRulphonic  acid,  363 

formation  from  cupreine,  169,  898 

oxidation-test  for,  368,  469 

hydro-,  424 

poisoning  by,  372 

iodosulphate  of,  403,  454 

preparations  of,  376 

iron  citrate,  421 

ptomaine  simulating,  371,  375 

precipitation   of,  as  herepathite, 

reactions  of,  364 

403,  454 

separation  of,  from  brucine,  366 

reactions  of,  400 

toxicology  of,  372 

salts  of,  406 

vermin-killeni  containing,  378 

sulphate,  406 

Stryclinos  nux  vomica,  384 
Stylophorine,  296 

m 

impurities  in,  408 

synthetical  isomers  of,  169 

Sulphanilic  acid,  49 

tannate  of,  420 

Tar  bases,  39 

tincture  of,  423 

Tea,  499 

wine  of,  424 

adulterations  of,  509 

Quinoi'dine,  433 

alkaloid  in,  419,  492,  504 

iodosulphate  of,  454 

Arabian,  527 

Quinolinc,  114,  116 

ash  of,  511 

tetrahydro-,  119 

Assam,  506 

Bush,  503 

RE80PYRIN,  37 

Cape,  503 

Rhoeadine,  294,  301,  831 

caper,  520 

Rubidine,  97 

catechu  in,  519 

Ceylon,  506,  512 

SANGUINAKiyE,  295 

China,  512 

Salicin,  colour-reactions  of,  146,  147, 

chlorophyll  in,  505 

370,  409 

composition  of,  501 

Salipyriu,  37 

essential  oil  of,  501  . 

Santonin,  colour-reactions  of,  148,  370 

exhausted  leaves  in,  518 

Scopolamine,  244,  251 

extract  of,  505 

Scopoletin,  262 

facing  of,  522 

Sinapine,  133,  167 

foreign  leaves  in,  522 

Snuff,  193 

Indian,  503,  512 

Solanine,  occurrence  of,  262 

infusion  of,  505 

reactions  of,  146 

Japanese,  502,  506 

Solvents,  action  of,  on  opium,  339 

Java,  612 

leaves,  recognition  of,  523 

immiscible,  use  of,  154 

lie-,  520 

Sparteine,  197 

mineral  adulterants  of,  510 

Spigeline,  198 

moisture  in,  504 
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Tea,  Natal,  508,  512 

Paraguay,  626 

preparation  of,  499 

doe  leaves  in,  502,  505 

tannin  in,  515 

tasting,  507 

Trebizonde,  527 

Tannin,  in  ooflee,  529 

in  tea,  491,  515 

reactions  of  alkaloids  with,  135 

Tctra-alkylated  ammoniums,  18 
Tetrahydro-beta-naphthylamine,  92 
Tetraiodo-pyrrol,  114 
Tetrethyl-ammonium  compounds,  19 
Thalleioquin  reaotion,  396,  897,  401 
Tballine,  120 

ethyl-,  121 

Thebaine,  294,  331 

-^  colour-reactions  of,  302,  331 

constitation  of,  167,  296 

determination  of,  306,  307,  332 

solubilities  of,  301 

Theobromine,  492 

ohaiacters  of,  493 

constitution  of,  492 

determination  of,  494 

in  tea,  489 

proportion  of,  in  cocoa,  496,  558, 

560 
TheophylUno,  498 
Thermifugin,  122 
Thermine,  92 
Tincture  of  camphor,  compound,  353 

aconite,  229 

belladonna,  266 

conium,  177 

hemlock,  177 

henbane,  268 

nux  vomica,  367 

opium,  350 

quinine,  423 

Tobacco,  184 

ash  of,  186,  188,  189,  190 

combustibility  of,  190 

composition  of,  184 

extract,  198 

nitrogen  in,  187,  189,  190 


Tobacco,  poisoning  by,  183 

smoke,  composition  of,  192 

Tolidine,  90 

Toluidine,  commercial,  54 

density  of,  56 

oxalates,  55 

phosphates,  54 

Toluidines,  41,  61 
Toluylene-diamines,  87 
Triamidophenol,  85 
Trlmethylamine,  12 

hydrochloride,  16 

reactions  of,  10 

Triphenylamine,  80 
Triphenylrosaniline,  64,  66 
Tritopine,  294,  801,  832 
Tropeines,  248 

artiKcial,  253 

saponification  of,  244 

Tropins,  constitution  of,  165,  246 

benzoyl-,  258 

properties  of,  246 

pseudot,  247 

salicyl-,  253 

Truxilline,  271,  281 

Urio  Acid,  colour-reaction  of,  480 

Ve&atrine,  constitution  of,  188, 166 
Vermin-killers,  378 
Yinasses,  18 
Viridine,  97 

Wine  of  quinine,  424 

Xanthine,  constitution  of,  473 

colour-reaction  of,  481 

dimethyl-,  473,  492 

derivatives  of,  478 

isolation  of,  from  tea,  478 

trimethyl-,  473,  474 

Xanthopuocine,  471 
Xenylamine,  68 
Xylidines,  57,  68 

Yebba,  526 
Yopan,  527 
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Compt.  rend.,  cxv.  561 ;  abst  J.CS.,  Ixiv.  104. 
Page  9.     Preparation    of    Ethylamine   and   Metbylamine.     T  r  i  1 1  a  t    and 

Fayollat,  Bull.  Soc.  CTiim.,  zi.  22 ;  abst  Pharm  Jour,,  xxiv.  621. 
Page  9.    Preparation  .of    Metbylamine.      B  r  o  c  h  e  t   and    C  a  m  b  i  e  r,    J, 

Pharm.  el  Chim.,  1895,  ii.  172  ;  abst  J.CS.,  Ixx.  i.  7. 
Page  12.     Preparation  of  Trimethylamine.    F.  C  h  a  n  c  e  1,  Compt,  rend. ,  cxiv. 

756  ;  abst  JC.S.,  Ixii.  iL  804  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  [3],  vii.  405  ;  abst 

J.C.S.,  Ixiv.  i.  249. 
Page  15.     Separation  of  Trimethylamine  from  Ammonia.    H.  Fleck,  Amer. 

Chem.  Jour.,  xviii.  670  ;  abst  J.CS.  Ixxii.  ii.  168. 
Page  22.    Manufacture  of  Hydrazine.     Jour.  Soc  Chem.  Ind. ,  xi.  370. 
Page  22.     Determination  of  Hydrazine.    H  o  f  m  a  n  n  and  K  ii  s  p  e  r  t,  BerUhte, 

xxxL  64  ;  abst.  Analyst,  1898,  xxiii.  95. 
Page  28.     Products  of  oxidation  of  Phenyl -hydrazine  with  Febling's  solution. 

Strache  and  Kitt,  Monatsh,  xiii.  316  ;  abst  J.C.S.,  IxiL  ii.  13*22. 
Page  28.     Determination  of  Phenyl-hydrazine.    H.  G  a  u  s  s  e,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim. , 

xix.  147  ;  abst  Aivalyst,  1898,  xxiii.  95. 
Page  28.     A  colour-reaction  of  Phenyl-hydrazine.     L.  Simon,  Compt.  rend., 

czxri.  488 ;  abst  Analyst,  1898,  xxiii.  131. 
Page  30.     Use  of  Phenyl-hydrazine  for  the  determination  and  differentiation  of 

Sugars,    Maquenne,  Compt.  rend.,  cxii.  799  ;  abst.  J.C.S., Ix.  1142. 
Page  82.    Determination  of  Antipyrine.    C.  Kippenberger,  Zeit.  anal. 

Chem.,  XXXV.  659  ;  nbst  Analyst,  1897,  xxii.  219.     M.  F.  Schaak, 

Amer.  Jour.  PAarw.,  Ixvi.  321,  631;  abst  J.S.C.L,  1895,  xiv.  199,  773. 
Page  58.     Determination  of  Para-tolnidine.     G.   A.   S  c  h  o  e  n,   Zeit.  anal. 

Chem.,  xxix.  86  ;  abet  J.CS.,  Iviii.  889. 
Page  54.     Separation  and  determination  of  Aniline  and  Tolnidine.    D  o  b  r  i  n  e  r 

andSchranz,  Zeit,  anal.  Chem.,  xxxiv.  784;  abst  J.S.C.L,  1896, 

XV.  298. 
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Page  54.    Examination  of  commercial  Toluidine.    F.  F.  R  a  a  b  e,  Chem,  2SeU, , 

XV.  116  ;  abst.  J.S.C.L,  x.  488. 
Pa^e57.    Proportiefl  of  Paraxylidine.     R.  Michael,  BeriefUe,  xxvi.  39; 

abst.  J,C,S,,  Ixiv.  i.  198. 
Pftge  59.     Determination  of  commercial  Xylidines.    W.  V  a  u  b  e  1,  ZeU,  anaL 

Chem,,  xxxvi.  285 ;  abst  J.S.CJ.,  1897,  xvi.  639. 
Page  63.     Assay  of  Alkyl -anilines.    W.  Vanbel,  Chein,   ZtiL,  xvii.  465 ; 

abst.  J,C.S,,  \xir.  605. 
Page  64.     Analysis  of  Aniline  Oils.     H.  Reinhardt,  Chem.  Zeit,,  xvii. 

413 ;  abst.  Analyst,  1898,  xviii.  150. 
Page  68.     Micro-chemical  tests  for  Acetanilide,  Pheuacetin,  etc     S  c  h  o  e  p  p, 

Pharm.  ZeU.,  xlii.  106  ;  abst  J,S,C.L,  1897,  xvi.  861. 
Page  68.     Detection  of  Acetanilide  in  synthetical  remedies.     F.  X.  Moerk, 

Amsr,  Jour.  Phanru^  1896,  p.  394. 
Page  68.     Properties  of  PhenocoU  hydrochloride.    Schering,  Apolh.  ZeU. , 

vi.  249  ;  abst  J.S.C.L,  x.  790. 
Page  69.     Examination  of  Acetanilide.      C.  Piatt,  Jour.  Anal,  and  App. 

Ckem.f  vii.  77  ;  abst  Analyst,  1896,  xxi.  138. 
Page  69.     Detection  of  Aoetanilide.    F.  X.  Moerk,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm., 

1896,  p.  389  ;  abst  Analyst,  xxi.  291.    See  also  Analyst,  1896,  xxi.  69. 
Page  75.    Action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  Dimethylaniliue.     K  e  v  e  r  d  i  n  and 

de  la  Harpe,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  vii.  211  ;  abst.  J.C.S.^  Ixiv.  i.  23. 
Page  81.     Dulcine.    See  Vol.  III.  Pt  iii.  page  279  et  seq. 
Page  82.     Preparation  and  characters  of  Phenacetin,  Pharm,  Jour.,  1899, 

i.  512. 
Page  82.    A   reaction    for   Phenacetin.      Autenreith  and  H  i  n  s  b  e  r  g. 

Arch,  de  Pharm.,  ccxxix.  456 ;  abst.  Analyst,  1892,  xvii.  56. 
Page  83.     Coloar*reactions  for  Phenacetin,   Methacetin,  etc.,   in  mixtures. 

T.  G.  Selmi,  Chem.  ZeU.,  xvi.  868  ;  abst  J.S.CI.,  1893,  xii.  466. 
Page  83.    G  u  a  s  t  i  states  that  S  c  h  w  a  r  t  z's  test  for  the  detection  of  Acet- 
anilide is  unreliable.     See  J.C.S.,  Ixvi.  432. 
Page  88.     Physiological  action  of  Toluylene-diamiue.    W.  Hunter,  Jour. 

Paihol.  and  Bacteriol.,  1895,  p.  259  ;  abst  J.C.S.,  Ixviii.  ii.  456. 
Pa^e  89.     Determination  of  Benzidine  and  Tolidine.     W.  Vaubel,  ZeU. 

anal.  Chem.,  xxxv.  163  ;  abst.  J.C.S.,  Ixx.  ii.  507. 
Page  91.     a-Naphthylamine  has  not  much  smell,  the  disgusting  odour  com- 
monly ascribed  to  it  being  mainly  due  to  impurities.     A  pure  article 

having  a  melting  point  of  47''  C.  is  now  made  on  a  commercial  scale. 
Page  92.    Assay  of  Naphthylamine-sulphonic  acids.     W.  Vaubel,  Chem. 

ZeU,,  xvii.  1265  ;  abst.  J.C.S.,  Ixvi.  iL  74. 
Page  92.     Preparation  of  ^-Naphthylamine-sulphonic  acid.    A.  G.  Green, 

J.S.C.I.,  1889,  viii.  878  ;  1890,  ix.  934. 
page  103.    Action  of  cadmium  salts  on  Pyridine  and  PiiHiridine.     R.  V  a  r  e  t, 

Compt.  rend.,  ex  v.  464  ;  abst.  J.C.S.,  Ixiv.  i.  43. 
Page  103.    Action  of  tannin  on  Pyridine  and  Piperidine.    0.  deConinck, 

Compt.  rend.,  cxxiv,  506 ;  abst  J.S.C.L,  1897,  xvi.  470. 
Page  106.    Piperidine  and  Piperazine.    See  also  Vol.  III.  Pt  iii.,  pp.  88, 194. 
Page  107.     Properties  of  Piperidine  Urate.     Tunnicliffe  and  Rosen- 
heim, BriJt.  Med.  Jour.,  5th  February,  1898. 
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Page  107.  Potassio-iodide  of  bismuth  precipitates  Piperidine  from  its  sola- 
tious  on  concentration  and  cooling,  in  the  form  of  thin,  transparent, 
yellow,  hexagonal  plates,  of  characteristic  microscopic  appearance. 

Page  1 1 4.  Source  and  properties  of  **  lodol."  A.  T  r  i  1 1  a  t,  MonU,  Scient,, 
1892,  p.  388 ;  abst  J.S.C.L,  zi.  1080. 

Page  129.    Micro-chemical  recognition  of  Alkaloids.     L.  Erreva,  Diarm, 

Juur.,  xziii.  48.    H.  Bart h,  Pharm.  Jour,,  1898,  ii.  635 ;  1899,  i.  860. 

Vadam,  J.  Pharm.  Chim.,  1896,  [4],  485 ;  abst  J,S,C.r.,  1897,  zvi. 
165. 

Page  130.  Titration  of  Alkaloids.  L.  F.  Kebler,  Amer,  Jour,  Pharm. , 
IxTii.  499  ;  abst  Chein.  News,  Ixxiii.  298.  H.  Brown,  Pharm,  Jour., 
zxT.  1180. 

Page  130!   Action  of  acids  on  Alkaloids.   A.  H.  A 1 1  e  n,  CJiem.  News,  Ixvi.  259. 

Page  1 31.  Volumetric  determination  of  Alkaloids.  £.  L  e  g  e  r,  Compt,  rend, , 
czv.  782 ;  abst  J.S.C.I.,  1898,  xii  470. 

Page  181.  Titration  of  Organic  Bases  with  methyl-orange.  G.  Lunge, 
Chan,  Ind„  xvi.  490;  abst  J,S,C,I,,  1894,  xiii.  667. 

Page  135.  Tannates  of  Alkaloids  are  soluble  in  glycerin.  This  allows  of  a 
ready  separation  of  the  alkaloids  from  albumin.  (C.  Kippenberger, 
Ajialyst,  1895,  zx.  201.) 

Page  187.  G.  Bert  rand  (abst.  Pharm.  Jour.,  1899«  i.  508)  strongly  recom- 
mends Silico-tungstic  acid  as  a  precipitant  of  Alkaloids. 

Page  188.  Delicacy  of  M  a  r  m  ^'  s  reagent  for  Alkaloids.  S.  Y  e  r  ▼  e  n,  Ann, 
de  Pharin,,  xiii.  145 ;  abst.  Analyst,  1897,  xxii.  241. 

Page  188.  Alkaloidal  Periodides.  Determination  of  Alkaloids.  Prescott 
and  Gordin,  Amcr,  Jour,  Pharm,,  Ixx.  439;  Ixxi.  14,  18;  abst. 
Analyst,  1898,  xxiii.  324 ;  1899,  xxiv.  74,  75. 

Page  189.  Volumetric  determination  of  Alkaloids.  Ij.  Bar  the,  Oompi, 
rend,,  cxv.  512 ;  abst  Chem.  News,  Ixvi  223. 

Page  139.  Volumetric  determination  of  Alkaloids.  P.  G.  Plugge,  Compt, 
rend,,  cxv.  1012  ;  abst  J.C.S.,  Ixiv.  ii.  199. 

Page  151.  Determination  of  Alkaloids.  G  r  a  n  d  v  a  1  and  L  a  j  o  u  x,  J, 
Pharm,  et  Chim.,  xxviii.  99;  abst  J,C.S.,  Ixiv.  ii,  608.  H.  A.  D. 
Jowett,  Pharm.  Jour,^  1899,  i.  877. 

Page  151.  Examination  of  decom]K)sod  human  remains  for  Alkaloids.  C. 
Kippenberger,  Zeil.  anal,  Chetn,,  xxziv.  294  ;  abst  J,C,S,,  1895, 
Izviii.  ii.  465. 

Page  151.  Determination  of  Alkaloids.  K.  Die te rich,  Pharm,  Zcit,, 
xliv.  242 ;  abst  Pharm.  Jour.,  zxv.  962. 

Page  151.  Isolation  and  determination  of  Alkaloids.  G.  Kippenberger, 
Zeii,  anal,  Chem.,  xxxv.  10,  407;  abst  J.CS.,  Ixx.  ii.  681,  682; 
Analyst,  xxi.  191.     Farr  and  Wright,  Pharm.  Jour,,  1897,  i.  202. 

Page  154.  Detection  of  Alkaloids.  Hilger  and  Jan  sen,  Zeil,  anal. 
Chem.,  xxxvi.  344  ;  abst  J.CS,,  Ixxii.  ii.  436. 

Page  160.  For  the  separation  of  Alkaloids  in  forensic  cases,  G.  Kippen- 
berger agitates  the  alkaloidal  solution,  first  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
chloroform  ;  then  with  caustic  soda  and  chloroform  ;  next  with  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  alcoholic  chloroform  ;  and  finally  saturates  with  sodium 
chloride  and  agitates  vrith  ether-chloroform,  which  last  treatment  re- 
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moTM  Strophantliin.    [ZtU.  eutoL  Cft«>n.,  18S5,  p.  '^91 ;  abst  Analga, 

189S,  XX.  301.) 
?t^  ISO.     C 1  ■  II  ■'  metbod  of  Te«-tssi;  ii  valueleH.     Compare  page  IM. 
Page   161.     Lloyd'H   proL-ara  ia  atatad  to  give  more  reliable  re«lllt«  than 

any    other    rapid    method    of    Alkaloidal    Amy   (Nichols    and 

NorloD,   JauT.   onai.  and  Appl.   Chrm-,   vi.   162;  abat   J.S.C.I., 

1893,  lii.  ea). 
Taga  173.     New  Uit  for  Conine.     Van  Sanni,  abat.  AnatyH.  iv.  It. 
Page  174.     Prepaiatiotiand  Properties  arConioeiae.Coninr, etc.    Lei  1  ma  on 

and  Huller,  BtruMe,  xxiii.  680  ;  abst.  J.C.S.,  Iviii.  S02. 
Page  176.     Volumctrio  detarmiDation  of  Canine  and  Nicotine  in  the  aama 

solution.    G.  Heut,  Arch,  de  Pliarm.,cciiii.  37B  ;  abst. /.(7.£^.,lxir. 

608. 
I'age  180.     One  c.c  of  Donnal  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  is  iieatr«lu«d 

by  0'ie2  gremme  of  NicotiDe,  when  methyl-oraiige  ia  naed  as  the 

indicator. 
I'age  ]S3.      DBtermination   of    AmmoDJa   and   Nicotine   in   Tohaoxi.      V. 

Vedrddi,  Ziil    a,ial.  Chtm.,   1896;  abet,  Analyal.  1896,   xi.  265. 

R.  Kiasling,  Zeit.  anal.   Chcm..  xxxiv.  731  ;  abst.  J.S.C.I.,   1896, 

XV.  300.     A.  Pezzolatu,  abst  J.C.S.,  Ix.  771. 
Page  18 J.       Anikljsia    of   the   Tobacco-plint      11   J.    Davidson,    abst 

■;:C.S.,  liiv.  ii,  38. 
Pu^t  100.     Composition  of  Tobaccoi.     H.  R  Coi,  Phann.  Jour.,tt\Y.  539. 
1'agir  192.    Composition   of  Tobacco- smoke.     A.   Gautier,    Cutn/.l.  rend., 

cxv.  992  1  abst.  J.C.S.,  liiv.  L  226. 
I'a^c  193.     Examination   of  Tobacco-extract      J.    Pinette,   C/um.   ZtiL, 

XTi.  178  ;  AmilyU,  1893,  xvu.  178. 
Page  19S.      Tincture  of  Lobelia.       J.   F.   Lireraeege,   Pkarm.   Juur., 

It.  111. 
Page  198.     For  papers  on  the  Aconite  Alkaloids  by  DnnGtan,  Umney, 

Unnstanand  Carr,  eti:.,  see  Jour.  C/iem.  Svt.,  Ixi.  385,393;  liiii. 

113,  491,  991  ;  Ixv.  176,  2fl0;  Ixvi.  308  ;  hx.  L  192  ;  Ixx.  ii.  283; 

IxxL  850.    Jour.  Sot.  Clitta.  hid  ,  xi.  368.     PluiTm..  Jmtr.,  xxiL  488 ; 

xxiii.  86,  629,  766,  1045  ;  xxiv.  681,  729,  73[i,  891,  910,  935  ;  ixv. 

773,  860,  928,  1117  ;  1896,  i.  121  ;  1898,  i.  333. 
Page  226.    The  extraction,  composition,  and   properties  of  Atisine  and  its 

salt«.     H.  A.  D.  Jowett /.C.6^.,  liix.  ISIS. 
Page  211  and  250.     O.  Heese  has  shown   that  Hyoscine  probably  has  the 

foriuaU  C];Hi,NO(,  and  by  saponiScation   yields  the   base  oacine 

C,H„XO,,  ami  not  pseud otropine  (.,4im.  der  Chfmie,  cclixi.  100: 

abst  PJi-'im.  Joitr.,  [3],  sxiii.  221). 
Psge  247.     Some 

Jowett, 
Page  251.    For 

abat.  Pha, 
Page  261.     Seiwr 

PItarm.  J 
Page  258.     Tef 
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Ckem.  Cenir,,  1894,  ii.  816  ;  abet.  J,C,S.,  1895,  Ixviii.  ii.  467 ;  Zeit, 

anal,  Chem.,  xxxviii.  134;  abst.  J.S.C,I.,  1899,  xviii.  404. 
Page  261.     Toxicological  detection  of  Atropine  and  its  allies.     Giotto  and 

Spica,   abst   J.C.S,,  Ix.  772. 
Page  261.    Detection  of  Atropine  in  forensic  cases.     P.  Sol  stein,   abst 

Analyst,  1897,  xxii.  162. 
Page  264.     Assay  of  Belladonna.      W.  A.  Puckner,  abst  Fharm.  Jour», 

1898,  u.  97. 

Page  266.  Assay  of  Belladonna  plasters.  C.  E.  Smith,  Amer.  Jour, 
Pharm.y  Ixx.  182. 

Page  266.  Assay  of  liquid  extract  of  Belladonna.  H.  Wilson,  Pharm. 
Jour.,  1898,  i  450.  £.  Dowzard,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  1899, 
p.  401.     F.  0.  J.  Bird,  Pharin.  Jour.,  1899,  i.  432. 

Pago  272.  Isolation  of  Cocaine  from  accompanying  alkaloids.  £  i  n  h  o  r  n 
and  Wills  tatter,  abst  JCS,,  Ixvi.  i.  478. 

Page  274.  Test  for  Cocaine.  Scharges,  Ch^m,  Centr.,  1893,  ii.  888; 
abbt  J.C.S.,  IxYi.  iL  127. 

Ptige  274.  Properties  of  Eucaine  and  Cocaine.  G.  Y  u  1  p  i  a  s,  abst 
J.8.C.L,  1896.  X7.  679,  746.   P.  S  ilex,  abst  J.S.C.L,  1897,  xvi.  631. 

Page  274.  Reactions  of  Cocaine.  J.  C.  Stead,  Pharm.  Jour,,  xxii.  902.  A. 
Kub^rne,  Pharm,  Cenlv,,  xxxiii.  411  ;  abst.  J.S.CL,  1893,  xii.  380. 

Page  274.  Detection  of  Cocaine  in  poisoning  cases.  H.  W.  Glasenap, 
Chem.  CerUr,,  1894,  ii.  220 ;  abst  JCS.,  1895,  Ixviii.  ii.  336. 

Page  274.  For  the  detection  of  Cocaine,  A.  Kuborne  Juii.  (Chem.  News, 
Ixvii.  254)  recommends  that  1  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (1  '42  sp.  gr.)  be  added 
to  the  substance  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  at 
100"*  G.  When  cold,  a  drop  of  alcoholic  potush  is  added.  No  colonr  is 
produced  in  the  cold  (distinction  from  atropine),  but  when  heated  on 
the  water-bath,  an  intense  violet  coloration  is  suddenly  produced. 

Pages  277  and  283.  Reactions  of  Cocaine  and  Ecgouine.  D.  Y itali,  abst 
J.C.S,,  Ix.  1661. 

Page  280.  Characters  of  Cocaine  hydrochloride.  Paul  and  C  o  w  n  1  e  y, 
Pharm.  Jour,,  1898,  i.  686. 

Page  280.  Test  for  the  purity  of  Cocaine  salts.  G.  L.  Schafer ;  A.  J. 
C o  w  n  I  e y  ;  Pharm,  Jour,,  1899,  L  386. 

Page  280.  A  new  Alkaloid  in  Coca  leaves.  G.  L.  Schafer,  abst  PAann. 
Jour,,  1899,  i.  359. 

Page  2S0.  M  a  c  1  a  g  a  n's  ammonia  test  for  the  purity  of  Cocaine  hydro- 
chloride.    See  absts.  Pharm,  Jour,,  1898,  i.  449,  473 ;  1898,  ii.  26 ; 

1899,  i.  431. 

Page  287.     Properties  of  Benzoyl-pseudotropine  and  its  salts.    Pharm,  Jour,, 

[3],  xxiii.  241. 
Page  293.    Assay  of  fluid  extract  of  Cocia.     C.  T.  Kingsley,  ^tti^t.  Jour, 

Pharm,,  1896,  p.  609 ;  abst  Analyst,  1897,  xxii.  77. 
Page  293.    The  author  was  indebted  to  Mr  D.   B.  D  o  1 1  for  iienisal  and 

correction  of  the  section  on  Opium  Alkaloids. 
Page  296.     Assay  of  Sanguinaria  and  its  preparations.    C.  H.  L  a  W  a  1 1, 

Amer,  Jour,  Pharm.,  1896,  p.  805. 
Page  296.    Reactions  of  Chelidonine  with  phenols.      J.  A.  Battandier, 

Compt.  rend,,  cxx.  270 ;  abst.  J,C,S,,  1896,  Ixviii.  ii.  336. 
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Page  300.     Solubility  of  Morphine  and  Narcotiae.     £.  L.  Patch,  Amer. 

Jour,  Pharm,,  1898,  p.  558. 
Page  305.    Detection  of  Alkaloids  by  the  S  t  a  8  -  0 1 1  o  method.     R.  Otto, 

Arch,  de  Pharm.,  ccxxidv.  317 ;  abet.  J,C,S,,  Ixz.  ii.  508. 
Page  812.    Derivatives  of  Morphine.    (Merck's  Report,  1898.)    Pharm,  Ml, 

xliv.,  117  ;  abst.  J, 8,0. 1.,  1899,  xviii.  895. 
Page  312.     Properties  of  Dionine.     L.  Hesse,  Pharm»  CetUr,,  xl.  1  ;  abst. 

Analyst,  1899,  xxiv.  128. 
Page  313.    Colour- tests  for  Morphine.    6.  B  r  n  y  1  a  n  t  s,  t/.  Pfianti,  et  Chim. , 

May  1st,  1895  ;  abst.  Pharm,  Jour,,  xxv.  1123. 
Page  313.    Reactions  for  Morphine.     G.  Bruylants,  BM,  Soc  Chim,, 

xiii.  497 ;  abst  JC.S.,  Ixx.  ii.  182. 
Page  315.    The  Furfural  reactions  of  Alkaloids.     N.  W  e  n  d  e  r,  Chem.  ZeU,, 

xvii.  950 ;  abst.  J.S.CL,  1898,  xii  869. 
Page  316.    The  determination  of  Morphine.      G.  Kippenbcrger,  JSeii, 

ancU,  Chem,,  xxxv.  421  ;  abst.  Analyst,  xxii.  42, 
Page  316.     The  determination  of  Alkaloids  in   Narcotic  extracts.     J.    H. 

Schmidt,  Chem.  Zeit,,  xvi.  1275  ;  abst  J.S,C,I,,  1893,  xii.  470. 
Pago  316.    Titration  of  Morphine.    C  a  n  n  e  p  i  n  and  v  a  n  E  i  j  k,  BiUl,  Soc. 

Chim.,  ix.  487 ;  abst  J.CS,,  Ixiv.  ii.  607. 
Page  317.     Ferricyanide  test  for  Morphine.    Schaer,  Arch,  de  Pharm., 

ccxxxiv.  348;  abst.  Pharm.  Jour.,  1896,  ii.  61. 
Page  321.     Examination    of  Godeine.    Tambach  and   Henke,  Pharm. 

Centr,,  xxxviii.  159 ;  abst.  Analyst,  xxiL  219. 
Page  323.    Separation  of  Godeine  and  Morphine.     L.  F  o  u  q  u  e  t,  </.  Pharm. 

et  Chim.,  xvii.  49  ;  abst  J.S.C.I.,  1897,  xvL  159. 
Page  327.  Reactions  for  Narceine  and  Papaverine.     G.  Eippenberger, 

Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  294 ;  abst  Analyst,  1895,  xx.  201. 
Page  331 .    The  chemistry  of  Thebaine.     M.  F  r  e  u  n  d,  BerichU,  1897,  p.  1 1 ; 

abst  J.C.S,,  Ixviii.  i.  117  ;  Ixxii.  i.  494. 
Page  340.     Determination   of  starch  and    strontium    sulphate    in    Opium. 

K  e  b  1  e  r  and  L  a  W  a  1 1,  A^ner.  Jowr.  Pharm. ,  1897,  p.  244. 
Page  342.     Assay  of  Opium.     D.  B.  Dott,  Pharm.  Jour,,  [3],  xxiv.  847. 
Page  342.     Assay  of  Opium  and  its  preparations.    Grandval  and  L  a  j  o  u  x, 

J,  Pharm.  et  Chim,,  1897,  p.  153  ;  abst  J.S.C.I.,  1897,  xvi.  265.    G. 

Looff,  Apoth.  Zeit,,  1896,  ii.  192;  abst  Analyst,  xxi.  163.     F.  X. 

Moerk,  Amer.  Jour,  Pharm.,  1897,  page  344.      E.  J.    Millard, 

Pharm,  Jowr.,  xxiv.  831.     D.  B.  Dott,  Pharm,  Jour.,  1892,  p.  746  ; 

1894,  p.  847.     G.  Coull,  Phartfi.  Jour.,  1894,  p.  9^4  ;  1895,  ii.  75. 
Page  351.     Assay  of  Laudanum.    L.  F.  K  e  b  1  e  r,  Amer.  Jour,  Pharm.,  1893, 

p.  209. 
Page  356.    Tests  fur  Morphine  in  forensic  cases.    D.  L.  D  a  v  o  1 1,  Jun. ,  Amer. 

Oiem.  Jour,,  xvi.  799  ;  abst  Analyst,  xx.  38.     J.  B.  Nagelvoort, 

Am^r.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1896,  p.  374. 
Page  363.  Liquor  Strychnine  Hydrochloridi  (B.?.,  1898).     Martindale, 

Lunan,  and  others,  Pharm.  Jour.,  189S,  i.  587;  1898,  ii.  19,  43, 

67  ;  1899,  i.  120. 
Page  363.    Water   of  crystallisation  of  Strychnine  Hydrochloride.     D.    B. 

Dott,  Pharm.  ./bur., 1899,  i.  58.    W.  H.  Martindale, t&u2., p.  120. 
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Page  864.     Alkaloidal    content  of   Strychnine   salts.     W.    Duncan;    G. 

Co  all;  Pharm.  Jour,,  xxii.  843,  846. 
Page 864.     According  to  D.  B.  Dott  \Pharm,  Jour,,  [8],  xziii.  197)i  the 

solubility  of  Strychnine  Hydrochloride  in  cold  water  is  1  in  35. 
Page  864.    Detection  of  Strychnine  in  forensic  cases.     A.  S.  G  u  s  h  m  a  n, 

Chem,  OnUr.,  1894,  u.  461  ;  abet  J.G.S,,  1895,  Ixviii.  ii.  642. 
Page  867.    The  following  Alkaloids  are  not  precipitated  by  potassium  ferro- 

cyanide:— atropine,  codeine,  emetine, narceine, sparteine,  *' veratrine." 
Page  868.    Action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  Strychnine.     Bailey  and  L  a  n  g  e, 

Amer.  Jour,  Pharm,,  1898,  p.  18. 
Page  868.     Examination  of  the  Oxidation  test  for  Strychnine.     Mason  and 

Bowman,  Amer.  Chem,  Jour.,  xvi.  824  ;  abst.  J.S.C.I.,  1895,  xiv.818. 
Page  368.     Detection  of  Strychnine.     H.  Beckurts,  Areh.  de  Pharm,  ; 

abst.  Pharm.  Jour,,  xxiv.  2. 
Page  888.    Colour-reactions  of  Brucine.     P.  P  i  c  h  a  r  d,  Compt,  rend, ,  cxxiii. 

590 ;  abet.  Analyst,  1897,  xxiL  47. 
Page  884.    The  Brucine  and  Strychnine  in  nux-vomica  seeds  exist  in  separate 

cells.    S  an  van,  J.  Pharm,  el  Chim,,  vi,  i.  497  ;  abst.  Pharm,  Jour,, 

XXV.  1090. 
Page  886.     Determination  of  Nux-Vomica  Alkaloids.    C.  C.  Keller,  Apoth, 

ZeU„  viii.  542 ;  abst.  J.S.C.I,,  1894,  xiii.  1105. 
Page  888.     Most  specimens  of  Curare  contain  methyl-strychnine,  which  is  one 

of  the  most  active  ingredients.     See  E.  A  n  q  u  e  t  i  1 ,  abst.  Pharm, 

Jour,,  xxiii.  624. 
Page  396.    Test  for  Cinchona  Alkaloids.    Jaworowski,  J,  Pharm,  ei 

Chim.,  1896,  page  558  ;  abst.  J,C,S,,  Ixx.  ii.  629. 
Page  401.    Modifications  of  the  Thalleioquin  reaction.    J.  Ducommon, 

Ch€m.  Zeit,,  1895,  p.  214  ;  abst.  Analyst,  xx.  281.    F.  S.  H  y  d  e,  Amer, 

Chem.  Jow,,  xix.  831  ;  abst  Analyst,  1897,  xxii.  266. 
Page  401.    A  reaction  for  Quinine.    C.  Carrez,  J,  Pharm.  et  Chim,,  1896, 

p.  258;  abst  J.C.S,,  Ixx.  ii.  584. 
Page  402.  Determination    of   Quinine.     L.   Bar  the,   Compt,    rend.,  cxv. 

1085;  abst  J.S.C.I.,  1893,  xii.  380. 
Page  408.    Titration  of  Quinine.     L.  F.  Kebler,  Amer,  Chem.  Jour.,  1895, 

xvii.  822;  abst  J,C,8.,  Ixx.  ii.  551.     A.  H.  Allen,  Analyst,  1896, 

xxi.  85. 
Page  403.    The  basicity  of  Quinine.     Howard  and   Howard,  Pharm, 

Jour,,  1898,  i.  154. 
Page  408.    The  testing  of  Quinine  Sulphate.     M.  K  u  b  1  i,   Chem.  Centr,, 

1895,  ii.  1058  ;  abst.  J.CS,,  Ixx.  ii.  550  ;  Ixxii.  ii.  168.     0.  Hesse, 

Areh,  de  Pharm,,  ccxxxiv.  195  ;  abst  J,C.S,,  Ixx.  ii.  5f)0. 
Page  408.     A  test  for  the  purity  of  Quinine  Salts.     J.   de   Vrij;  abst 

J.S.CL,  1897,  xvi.  165. 
Page  408.    Tests  for  Quinine.    T.  G.   Worm  ley,  Amer,  Jour,  Pharm,, 

Ixvi.  561  ;  abet.  Pharm,  Jour,,  xxv.  542. 
Page  44.5.    Assay  of  Tincture  of  Cinchona.     Farr  and  Wright,  Pharm, 

Jour,,  xxiii.  248. 
Page  445.     Valuation  of  Cinchona  Extract     M.  L.  H  u  1  s  e  b  o  s  c  h,  Chem, 

Ceiitr.,  1896,  i.  141  ;  al>st  J-CS,,  Ixx.  ii.  682. 
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Page  449.  Determination  of  the  Alkaloids  in  Cinchona  Bark.  M.  L. 
Hulsebosch,  I'harm.  Cenir,,  xiv.  289 ;  abst.  J,S.C,I.^  1896,  zv.  887. 
W.  Haubensack,  Pharm.  CeTUr,,  zzzii.  294  ;  abst.  J.S.CL,  1892,  xi. 
779.  J.  H.  Schmidt,  Chem,  Zeit.,  xvi.  307  ;  abst.  J,S,C.L,  1898,  xlL 
467.  W.  Lenz,  ZeiL  anal.  Chem,,  xxxviiL  141;  abst.  J.S.C.L, 
1899,  xviii.  408.  H.  Ekroos,  Arch,  d^  Phann.,  1898,  p.  828;  abst. 
Amer,  Jour,  Pharm,,  April,  1899. 

Page  467.  Constitution  of  Hydrastine  and  its  derivatives.  Fritsch, 
Liebig*8  AnncUen,  cclxxzvi.  21  ;  abst.  Pharm..  Jour.,  xzv.  1198. 

Page  467.  Proi>ertie8  of  the  Alkaloids  of  Hydrastis  Canadensis.  K.  von 
Bunge,  Chem,  Centr,,  1895,  i.  1178  ;  abst.  J.CS.,  Ixx.  iL  492. 

Page  467.  The  Chemistry  of  Hydrastine  and  its  salts.  Freund  and 
Dormeyer,  Bervchte,  xxiv.  2730,  8164;  abst.  J,C,S,,  Ix.  1518; 
IxiL  i.  228. 

Page  468.  Reactions  of  Hydrastine  and  other  alkaloids.  D.  Yitali, 
abst.  J,C8,,  Ixii.  i.  755. 

Page  489.  Determination  of  Caffeine.  £.  Tassily,  Bull,  Soc  Chim,, 
xvii.  696,  706,  761  ;  abst.  J.S.CL,  1897,  xvi.  697, 881.  M.  Gomberg, 
Ainer.  Chem.  Jour.,  xviii.  881  ;  abst.  Analyst,  1896,  xxi.  193.  A. 
Delacour,  J.  Pharm.  el  Chim.,  iv.  490 ;  abst.  Analyst,  1897,  xxii.  76. 

Page  489.  Determination  of  Caffeine.  F  o  r  s  t  e  r  and  Reichelmann,  and 
liilger  and  Juckenack,  Chem.  Cenlr,,  1897,  [1],  775;  abst. 
Analyst,  1897,  xxii.  189,  238.  G.  L.  Spencer,  Am'^r.  Chem.  Jour,,  xix. 
279;  abst.  J.C.S.,  Ix.  134,  964  C  C.  Keller,  Chem.  ZeU.,  xxi. 
102  ;  abst.  J.S.C.L,  1897,  xvi.  568.  W.  A.  Pu  c  k  n  er,  Ameri  Chem. 
Jour.,  xviii.  978  ;  abst.  J.S.C.L,  1896,  xv.  925.  Petit  and  Terrat, 
Bull, Soc. Chim,,lS96, p. 811 ;  abst  Analyst,  1896,  p. 232.  M.  Georges, 
J,  Pharm,  et  Chim.,  xvi.  58  ;  abst  Analyst,  1896,  xxi.  282.  F.  V  i  t^, 
Chem.  Centr.,  1890,  ii.  274  ;  abst  J.C.S.,  Ix.  372.  Trillich  and 
Gockel,  Zeit.  f,  Untersuch,,  1898,  p.  101  ;  abst.  Analyst,  1898,  xxiii. 
179.  Guillot,  Apoth.  ZeU.,  viii.  132;  abst  y.C.&,  i xiv.  ii.  60S. 
C.  H.  La  Wall,  Amer,  Jour,  Pharm,,  1897,  p.  350 ;  abst.  Analyst, 
1897,  xxii.  238. 

Page  490.  Determination  of  Caffeine  in  Tea.  N.  V.  Sokoloff,  abst 
J.CS.,  Ixiv.  ii.  352.  Ke liner,  Forschungs-herichte,  iv,  88;  abst. 
Pharm.  Jour,,  1897,  ii.  83. 

Putre  490.  Determination  of  Caffeine  in  Tea.  £.  H.  Ga  n  e  {Jottr,  Soe,  Chem. 
Ind,,  1896,  j)age  95)  states  that,  after  a  trial  of  several  proces.se8,  he 
found  the  author's  method  to  give  the  best  and  most  concordant 
results.  A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  Gane  with  the 
methods  of  Paul  and  C  o  w  n  1  e  y  and  of  the  author  shows  that  the 
latter  process  gives  identical  or  higher  yields  of  caffeine  than  the  former, 
whilst  the  alkaloid  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  Gane  regards 
the  author's  method  as  less  tedious  and  more  accurate  than  other 
methods.  He  prefers  in  every  case  to  boil  the  tea  with  600  c.c.  of 
water  in  the  first  place,  and  to  add  the  lead  acetate  before  filtration. 
This  modification  is  at  least  necessary  in  the  case  of  "gunpowder"  and 
certain  other  teas,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  author  (page  490L),  owing 
to  the  slow  filtration  of  the  liquid. 
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Page  498.    The  Examination  of  Theobromine.     M.  Francois,  J.  Pharm, 

a  Chim.,  vii.  621  ;  abst  Analyst,  1898,  xxiii.  213. 
Page  493.     Theobromine  and  its  homologues.    B  r  a  n  n  e  r,  and  B  r  u  n  n  e  r 

and  Leins,  abst  J.S.C.L,  1898,  xvii.  78,  946. 
Page  496.      Determination    and    separation    of    the  Alkaloids    of    Cocoa. 

Brnnner  and  Leins,  Ohem.  CerUr,,  1898,  p.  512;  abst.  J.S.C.I,^ 

1898,  zvli.  961. 
Page  496.    Determination  of  Theobromine  in  Cocoa,   etc.      Hilger  and 

Eminger,  Faneh,  Ber,,  1894,  p.  292 ;  abst  J.C.S.,  Ixviii.  542.     L. 

Maupy,  J.  Pharm.  U  Chim,^  1897,  v.  829 ;  abst  J.S.C.L,  xvi.  641. 

P.  Sttss,  ZeU.  anal  Chem.,  xxxii.  57  ;  abst.  J.CS.,  Ixiv.  198. 
Page  496.     W.  E.  K  nnze  {ZeiL  anal.  Chem.,  xxxiii.  1  ;  abet  AnodyH,  1894, 

page  194),  has  proposed  the  following  method  for  the  determination  and 

separation  of  the  Alkaloids  of  Cocoa : — 
For  the  estimation  of  the  total  alkaloids,  ten  grammes  of  the  cocoa  is 
boiled  for  twenty  minutes  with  about  150  c.c  of  five  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid,  filtered,  and  the  residue  thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  water.  The 
alkaloids  are  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  a  large  excess  of  a  nitric  acid 
solution  of  sodium  phosphomolybdate,  and  the  liquid  kept  warm  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  then  filtered,  the  precipitate  washed  with  the  dilute 
snlphuric  aoid,  and  at  once  decomposed  by  baryta- water,  the  excess  of 
barium  being  precipitated  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  the  liquid. 
The  liquid  and  precipitate  are  together  evaporated  to  dryness,  dried,  and 
exhausted  with  boiling  chloroform  under  a  reflux  condenser.  On  evapora- 
tion, the  filtered  chloroform  solution  leaves  the  alkaloids  almost  perfectly 
pure,  and  containing  only  a  trace  of  ash. 

For  the  separation  of  the  caffeine  and  theobromine  thus  obtained,  the 
theobromine  is  oon verted  into  its  insoluble  silver  salt.  (Caffeine  does  not 
form  a  similar  compound.)  For  this  purpose,  the  mixed  alkaloids  are  dis- 
solved in  ammonia,  a  considerable  excess  of  silver  nitrate  added,  and  the 
liquid  boiled  down  to  a  very  small  bulk,  and  until  all  free  ammonia  is  expelled. 
The  crystalline  precipitate  of  theobromine-silver  salt  (C^H^AgN^Og)  is 
collected,  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  the  residual 
silver  weighed.  If  a  known  measure  of  standard  silver  nitrate  be  employed, 
the  amount  of  theobromine  precipitated  may  be  deduced  from  the  excess  of 
silver  contained  in  the  filtrate  as  determined  by  Volhard's  method.  After 
the  titration,  the  alkaloids  may  be  readily  extracted  from  the  precipitate 
and  filtrate,  and  tested  as  to  their  purity,  etc. 

K  u  n  z  e's  paper  contains  a  valuable  resum^  and  criticism  of  the  methods 
hitherto  employed  for  the  separation  of  the  cocoa  alkaloids,  and  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  his  process  is  confirmed  by  analytical  data. 
Page  504.    Analysis  of  Tea.    Domergue  and  Nicolas,  J,  Pharm,  el 

Chim.,  XXV.  302  ;  abst.  J.C.S.,  Ixii.  ii.  926. 
Page  506.     Detection  of  Extracted  Tea.     W.  A.  T  i  o  h  o  m  i  r  o  w,  abst.  CJiem, 

Net€8f  Ixvii.  196. 
Page  509.     New  Adulterant  of  Tea.     D  e  I  a  i  t  e  and  L  o  n  a  y,  Bull.  A,  Beige 

Chim.,  xL  18 ;  abst  J.S.CL,  1897,  xvi.  700. 
Page  516.    The  analysis  of  China  Tens.     P.  Dvorkovitz,  abst.  Jour.  Soe, 
Chem.  Ind.,  x.  276. 
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Page  618.    In  employing  Ed  el's  process  for  the  deteimination  of  Tannin 

in  Tea,  the  excess  of  copper  may  be  determined  by  ferrocyanide. 

Maltschef  fsky,  J,  Pharm.  Chim., xxil  270  ;  abst  J,C.S.,\jl  1S2. 
Page  520.    The  composition  of  Caper  Tea.    C.  Estconrt,  AneUyst,  zxiv.  30. 

J.  White,iWd.,p.  117. 
Page  526.    The  composition  of  Mate  or  Paraguay  Tea.    H.  Knnz-Eranse, 

Areh.  de  Pharm,  ^   coxxxi.   613 ;    abst.    Pharm.    Jcur.,  xxiy.    442. 

McKendrick  and  Harris,  Pharm.  Jour^^  1898,  ii.  52. 
Page  526.     Contributions    to  the  study  of  Mate.      P.   Macquaire,   «/. 

Pharm,  et  Chim,,  1896,  p.  846  ;  abst.  Arialyst,  xxii.  18.    B.  A.  Katz, 

Zeit,  Nahr,  Untermeh,,  x.  864 ;  abst.  Analyst,  1897,  xxii.  41. 
Page  526.    The  word  "mate"  is  used  adjectively,  referring  to  the  gourd 

from  which  the  scalding  infusion  is  sucked  through  the  bombilla,  that 

is,  a  tube  having  a  bulb  at  one  end.    We  should,  therefore,  always 

say  **  Yerba  Mate,*'  the  gourd -plant 
Page  527.    The  composition  of  CatJia  edulis.    E.  Collin,  Pharm,  Jour., 

xxiy.  845. 
Page  527.    The  following  analyses  of  "Coffee-Tea"  (ooifee  leayes)  are  from 

the  Lancet,  6th  August,  1898 : — 


Whole  Leaf. 

Small  Broken  Leaf. 

Caffeine, 

2-66 

3-20 

Tannin, 

7  14 

6-66 

Extract, 

89*45 

34-40 

Moisture, 

7-60 

7-69 

Ash, 

6-10 

6-50 

Page  528.     Proportion  of  various  constituents  of  Coffee.     Herfeldt  and 

Stutzer,  Zeit.  angetc,  Chem,,  1895,  p.  469  ;  abst.  J,C,S»,  Ixx.  ii.  68. 
Page  528.     Proportion  of  water  in  raw  Coffee.     B.  Niederstadt,  Foraeh, 

Ber,,  1897,  p.  141  ;  abst.  Analyst,  1897,  xxii.  822. 
Page  528.    A  new  Alkaloid  of  Coffee  (Coffearine).     F  o  r  s  t  e  r  and  R  e  i  c  h  e  1- 

mann,  Pharm,  ZHL,  xlii.  809  ;  abst  Pharm,  Jour,,  1897,  ii.  84.     P. 

P  a  1  a  d  i  n  o,  abst  Analyst,  1895,  xx.  141. 
Page  530.     Alteration  in  composition  of  Coffee  during  roasting.     Hilger 

and  Juckenack,  Forseh.  Ber,,  iv.  119;  abst.  Analyst,  1897,  xxii. 

287.     H.  Jaeckle,  Zeit,  f,  IMtersueh.,  1898,  p.  457  ;  abst.  Analyst, 

1898,  xxiii.  264. 
Page  533.     The  Carbohydrates  of  the  Cofifee-berry.     E.  E.  Ewell,  Amer, 

Chem,  Jour.,  xiv.  473  ;  abst  J.S,C,L,  1S93,  xii.  614. 
Page  533.     A  Ptomaine  in  Coffee.     S.  Be  in,  ZeU,   angew.   Chem.,   1898, 
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